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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The five centuries of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad saw the flowering of 
Arabic writing over an extraordinary variety of literary fields, from poetry 
and humane letters to philosophy, law, history and the natural sciences. The 
second volume of The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature is devoted to 
belles-lettres in the “Abbasid period; the present volume takes as its province 
the literature of the scholarly disciplines broadly delineated by "religion, 
learning and science”. 

Arabic scholarship began with the study of the Qur'an, the Hadith and 
the various fields of learning which were ancillary to these; but the 
translations from Greek and other languages which began in the second 
century after the death of Muhammad and which continued through the 
third/ninth century greatly extended the horizons of Arabic literature, and 
the resulting proliferation of learned disciplines led a number of Muslim 
writers to draw up lists classifying the various "sciences" or fields of 
learning. These classifications differ in many details, but there was a 
generally admitted distinction between the *'religious sciences" and the 
"foreign sciences". The former included Quranic exegesis, Tradition, 
theology, jurisprudence and all those subjects such as philology and 
historiography which developed from them. The "foreign sciences" 
included medicine, the natural sciences, mathematics, astronomy, astro- 
logy, geography, alchemy and mechanics. 

In the present volume the first five chapters deal with the literature of 
theology and religious experience. "I/m al-kalam (theology, or defensive 
apologia) originated with the dissensions in Islam after the battle of Siffin, 
but it needed an external stimulus to develop fully, and this stimulus was 
provided by the disputations with Christian apologists and the influence of 
Greek thought. The disagreements among the Muslims resulted in the 
establishment of the two heterodox sects of the Shi‘is (and their later 
subsects) and the Kharijites (of which the most important surviving body is 
that of the Ibādīs), and this means that the study of Arabic theological 
literature has to take into account Shī'ī works (chapter 2) and Ibadi works 
(chapter 3), as well as those of orthodox or Sunni Islam (chapter 1). 


XV 
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The values of the Islamic religion are enshrined in the Qur'an, and as 
with all sacred books, the need was felt at an early stage for guidance in the 
interpretation of the meaning of the text. The exegetical literature which 
arose to fulfil this need sought to explain everything down to the smallest 
detail. It is characteristic of this literature that to a far-reaching extent it has 
been a vehicle for the expression of differing doctrinal tendencies in Islam, 
different schools of thought having sought to justify their views through 
their own particular interpretations of the Quranic text. In the present 
volume, chapter 4 is devoted to an examination of the main lines of 
development of this exegetical literature. 

Sufi poetry is the subject of a chapter (14) in CH.AL| ABL, while the 
prose literature of Sufism is examined in chapter 5 of the present volume. 
Although reckoned among the “religious sciences" by Ibn Khaldün, 
Sufism or Islamic mysticism had not always been accepted by the orthodox; 
it was al-Ghazali who contributed most to breaking down the prejudice of 
legalistic Islam and to ensuring the full acceptance of mysticism within the 
mainstream of Islamic thought and practice. Süf1 writings came to embody 
the highest ideals of Islam, and to Arabic literature they contributed flights 
of brilliant imagination, together with a style of expression free from 
literary affectation. 

Philosophy (chapter 6) occupied a fringe position between the “religious 
sciences” and the “foreign sciences”. Arabic philosophical thought had its 
beginnings in the third/ninth century as a result of the Muslim encounter 
with Greek philosophy. This included not only the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle, but also that of their successors and continuators, above all the 
neo-Platonism of Plotinus and Proclus. Philosophy (falsafah) and theology 
(kalam) were not originally thought of as being opposed to each other, but 
after the triumph of the teaching of al-Ash'ari in the fourth/tenth century 
relations between the two became characterized by a hostility which was 
epitomized in the celebrated “quarrel of the Tatāfut”, in which al-Ghazali's 
book Tabāfwt al-falasifab (“The Incoherence of the Philosophers”) was 
answered by Ibn Rushd's Tahafut al-Tahafut (“The Incoherence of ‘The 
Incoherence' ”). 

Concern for the correct understanding of the Ouranic text was the 
starting-point of the literature of the Arabic philological sciences, and for 
more than a millennium Arabic grammar and lexicography have been the 
objects of constant cultivation. It is this concern for the means of expression 
provided by the literary "arabiyyab that has been effective in ensuring the 
survival and vigorous continuance of a single literary Arabic. With the 
pattial exception of the use of dialects in modern drama, no local Arabic 
dialect has been able to replace the “eloquent” (fusha) form of the Arabic 
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language as the normal means of literary expression, and no Arabic dialect 
(with the exception of Maltese) has succeeded in establishing itself as an 
independent literary and spoken language. Chapters 7 and 8 examine the 
literary labours which are the basis of this extraordinary achievement. 

The sacred law of Islam (sbarf ab) is the “epitome of Islamic thought... 
the core and kernel of Islam itself”.! The cultivation of jurisprudence (figh, 
lit. knowledge") gave rise to the extensive body of Arabic legal literature 
(chapter 9). In its early stages the subject-matter of Islamic law varied from 
one place to another, and this was responsible for many of the divergences 
between the later schools of law. Sunni Islam eventually recognized four 
schools of law as differing, but equally valid, interpretations of the shart ah, 
while the Shīīs and the Ibādīs developed their own independent interpre- 
tations of the law. 

Administrative law and constitutional rules in the caliphate and its 
successor states came to be regarded as matters within the discretionary 
power of the caliph or sultan. This discretionary power was referred to as 
siyasab (lit. **policy”), and the sbarī ab recognized the right of the sovereign 
and his agents to exercise this power in matters of public order, taxation and 
criminal justice. The specialist literature to which this jurisdiction gave rise 
comprised both works on administrative procedure and treatises on the 
training of secretaries (kuttāb), and a number of other associated genres, 
which are discussed in chapter 10. 

Chapters 11 to 13 are concerned with aspects of Arabic biography and 
historical writing. Arabic historiography originally grew out of interest in 
the oral traditions of the Arab tribes in the time before Islam, but the 
concern of Muslims with the career of the Prophet and the lives of his 
Companions gave an added impulse to collect and record information 
about the past. Subsequently historical scholarship expanded to take in the 
biographies of later Muslims, the events of the Islamic conquests, the annals 
of dynasties, local history and universal history, and the impressive 
achievement of the medieval Arab historians is reflected in the great 
number and variety of their surviving works. 

Chapters 14 to 19 are concerned with those areas of natural science which 
are most prominently represented in medieval Arabic literature. These 
range from the abstractions of mathematics to the practicalities of medicine. 
They include the now discarded hypotheses of astrology (which, however, 
had the merit of provoking astronomical observation), and also those of 
alchemy (which at least had the merit of involving experimentation). 
Thanks to the non-confessional nature of such subjects non-Muslims were 


! Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, Oxford, 1964, 1. 
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able to participate freely in these areas of Islamic culture, and Christians and 


Jews made important contributions to Arabic literature in a number of 
sciences, particularly medical literature. 

The extensive scientific literature in medieval Arabic had a strong 
influence on European thought, a fact illustrated by those terms from the 
sciences cultivated by the Muslims which have become part of the 
European vocabulary, such as algebra, algorithm, cipher, alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, zenith, nadir, azimuth, simoom, monsoon and many others. It was 
the achievements of Islamic civilization in the natural sciences and medicine 
that first compelled the interest of Christian Europe in Arabic literature, 
and led to the movement of translation of Arabic scientific and philosophi- 
cal works into Latin which began at the end of the fifth/eleventh century 
and continued until the tenth/sixteenth century. 

The admiration which was felt for the Muslim achievement in these fields 
appears clearly in the widely circulated Quaestiones naturales (early sixth/ 
twelfth century) of Adelard of Bath, the first English Arabist. Adelard is at 
pains at different points in his book to emphasize the contrast between the 
learning of the Arabs which, he believed, followed the leadership of reason, 
and the hidebound reliance on established authority among the savants of 
Christendom in his day. 

Chapters 20 to 25 deal with the lives and works of six universal scholars 
whose cateers span 300 years of Islamic history, from the third/ninth to the 
beginning of the fifth/eleventh century: Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi, Abū 
Bakr Muhammad al-Rāzī, Abū Nasr Muhammad al-Farabi, Abū "Alī al- 
Husayn b. Sina, Abū "l-Rayhan Muhammad al-Birüni and Abū Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazālī. Of these only al-Kindī was an Arab, while al-Farabi 
was a Turk and the remainder Iranians, but the language in which most of 
their numerous works were written was Arabic. The intellectual range of 
these polyhistors covered virtually all the knowledge of their time, and 
their erudition was equalled only by their industry — al-Birüni is credited 
with 146 scholarly works, al-Kindi with 265, Ibn Sina with 276, and so on. 

As a result of the Arab conquests Arabic not only became the learned 
language of non-Arab Muslims, such as the Persians, but also the language 
of the Christian and Jewish communities of western Asia and north Africa. 
In this way Arabic literature came to encompass extensive Christian and 
Jewish writings in theology, philosophy and law, as well as in medicine and 
the natural sciences, as mentioned above. Moreover the ‘Abbasid period 
saw the production of a considerable body of historical works in Arabic 
composed by Christian authors and these may sometimes record matters 
unknown to Muslim historians, to whom Greek, Syriac and Coptic sources 
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were usually inaccessible. Chapters 26 and 27 consider Christian Arabic 
literature and Judaeo-Arabic literature respectively. 

The first volume of this History (CH.ALUP, chapters 22, 23 and 24) has 
discussed some of the diverse influences on early Arabic literature; in 
Chapter 28 of the present volume the processes are examined by which 
Greek themes and modes of thought were assimilated into Islamic 
civilization as a result of the widespread translation of Greek materials into 
Arabic, and the consequent opening of the Hellenic “treasure house of 
wisdom". | | | 

Chapter 29 deals with Arabic didactic verse, that is verse intended to 
assist the learning process and aid the student's memory. This was not a 
literary form invented by the Arabs, but it was one which they employed 
widely; moreover it was but one of various Hilfsmittel for the student which 
Islamic educational methods introduced, other notable ones being the 
masa il ot catechism (see chapter 19) and the epitome ot mäjig. 

In how many copies, and how widely, did the literary works discussed in 
this volume circulate? No precise answer can be given to these questions, 
although the ‘Abbasid period saw the elaboration of methods of publica- 
tion, transcription, bookbinding and bookselling to a remarkable degree, 
and the circulation of books was greatly assisted by the introduction of 
paper in the second/eighth century. The extensive holdings reported of the 
great medieval Islamic libraries such as the ‘Abbasid library of Baghdad, the 
Fatimid libraries of Cairo, and the library of al-Hakam II in Cordova give an 
indirect indication of the considerable volume of book production before 
the days of printing. It has recently been estimated that there are some 
600,000 surviving Arabic manuscript books, of which half are still 
uncatalogued;? clearly much remains to be learned of Arabic literary 
history. 


Many of the matters discussed in the following pages are relevant to more 
than one chapter, and the more important instances have been cross- 
referenced; elsewhere use of the index should help the reader to find further 
references to topics treated in several places. As in the first volume of this 
work only abbreviated references to sources are given in the footnotes 
where the full details are given in the bibliographies. 

It has been pointed out in the editorial preface of CHAL/ABL that the 
term '"Abbasid” is a cultural rather than a political designation, and in the 
following chapters literary developments may sometimes be traced well 


2 A. Gacek, “Some remarks on the cataloguing of Arabic manuscripts", Bulletin of the British Society for 
Middle Eastern Studies, X, 1983, 175. 
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beyond the year 656/1258, the year of the destruction of the "Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdad. In the cases of the chapters on Judaeo-Arabic 
literature and didactic poetry, where it is not intended to treat these subjects 
further in subsequent volumes of this History, literary developments have 
been brought down to the fourteenth/twentieth century. 

The plates used to illustrate the present volume are taken from Arabic 
manusctipt books of the "Abbasid period or a little later. 

The much regretted death of Fr. Salvador Gómez Nogales prevented 
him from revising his contributions as he would have wished, and it has 
only been possible to make the most necessary changes in them for the sake 
of consistency. 

Warm thanks are due to Dr Robin Derricourt and Elizabeth Wetton, and 
latterly to Dr Katharina Brett, of the Cambridge University Press, for their 
valuable help and advice in the process of preparing this volume. The 
Executive Editor is also most grateful to Margaret Jean Acland, who has 
subedited the final typescript and improved its presentation in many ways, 
and to Barbara Hird, who has compiled the index. 


M.).L.Y. 
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Literary, political and religious centres in the ‘Abbasid period 


CHAPTER 1 


SUNNI THEOLOGY 


The closest equivalent to “theology” in Arabic is kalam. It is not an exact 
translation, however, so we must begin by defining what is meant by 
*Muslim theology". Provisionally, this can be done negatively by dis- 
tinguishing it from terms which do not designate Muslim theology and 
which are the subjects of other chapters of this book. 

Theology is not figh, Muslim jurisprudence; nor, even in its juridical 
capacity, is it the sPari ah, revealed law. The sunnah must be excluded too 
because, as an oral tradition, it is révealed, like the shari‘ah, and constitutes 
the source of theology, therefore, rather than theology itself. In Christian- 
ity, mysticism is a branch of theology, but in Islam not only does it fall 
outside the domain of theology, in the general sense in which Muslim 
theology is understood, but is even regarded with some suspicion by the 
more traditional elements. Besides which, mysticism's unique nature calls 
for a singularly non-rationalist methodological approach. The term millah 
is synonymous with “‘religion” as man's expression of divine revelation, or 
of his relationship with the Deity, and, therefore, comes no closer to 
conveying the sense of the word “theology”. Nor should this be confused 
with fa/safab, Muslim philosophy, although arguably their content is the 
same, for, whereas the starting-point of philosophy in Islam is reason, that 
oftheology is revealed faith. Yet, while Muslim theology cannot be equated 
with any single one of these subjects, it is rooted more or less directly in all 
of them. 

Abū Zayd "Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Khaldün (732—808/1332— 
1406) approaches the understanding of Muslim theology with his definition 
of kalām as the science “that involves arguing with logical proofs in defence 
of the articles of faith and refuting innovators who deviate in their dogmas 
from the early Muslims and Muslim orthodoxy".! This is to be dis- 
tinguished from philosophy, which proceeds from the belief "that the 
essences and conditions of the whole of existence, both the part of it 
perceivable by the senses and that beyond sensual perception, as well as the 


! Mugaddimab, trans. F. Rosenthal, 111, 34. 
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reasons and causes (of those essences and conditions), can be perceived by 
mental speculation and intellectual reasoning”.2 

Theology can be said to be a feature of all societies with a cultural 
expectation of revelation. Having distinguished it from revealed faith, we 
might describe it, then, as the science which studies the intelligibility of 
revealed knowledge: the rationalization of revelation in other words. 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam all became vitally dependent on the 
development of theology as a science, particularly in the cases of Christian- 
ity and Islam, where the appearance of a new religion needed to be 
explained and justified to the community at large. All three religions 
subscribe to a monotheistic belief in the oneness of the Deity. Muslims 
argue, however, that the Hebrew Deity is posited as being the exclusive 
propetty of Jews, and that the Christian Trinity violates divine unicity. 
Only Muslim theology, they contend, preserves the simplicity of the one 
universal Deity. What is more, Muslims believe that Jewish theology has an 
exclusively worldly conception of life, while the Christian vision is purely 
spiritual; only Islam combines both the spiritual and the secular. 

We have said already that the appearance of theology in Islam was 
subsequent to revelation: therein lay the difficulty with which it was faced 
from the very beginning, namely, the problem of its own possibility. Was it 
right to allow human reason the privilege of controlling revealed knowl- 
edge? One of two positions could be adopted in response to this question. 
One was the intransigent stance of those whose excessive literalism led 
them to see in the free exercise of reason the danger of falsifying the data of 
revelation. At most, allowance could be made for attempts either to render 
the knowledge intelligible or to make it practically applicable (in the way 
that the shari‘ah and fiqh do). The other position, which later expanded by 
fragmenting into multiple subdivisions, was to allow the gradual use of 
reason in pursuance of three objectives: the first of these objectives was the 
intelligibility which would accrue from a deeper understanding of revela- 
tion; the second objective was the elaboration of the knowledge gleaned 
from revelation (an elaboration which would leave this knowledge essen- 
tially unaltered); and the third was the construction of an apologetic in 
defence of the faith against its opponents and critics. 


MUSLIM THEOLOGY AND FIQH 


The first steps towards rationalizing the faith were taken by figh, Muslim 
jurisprudence. Given the impossibility of finding solutions in the Qur’an to 
all the problems of life, the Muslim jurists had recourse to various 


2 Ibid., 11, 246-7. 
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procedures employed in the traditional schools of law. These procedures, 
involving the use of reason and the human faculties, became crystallized in 
more or less rationalist criteria for interpreting the Our ān; such procedures 
include ra’y (individual reasoning), giyās (methodical analogy), istiķsān 
(discretionary opinion in breach of strict analogy), is/ij/2) (taking public 
utility into account) and istishab a/-ķāl (presumption that an established fact 
is valid until there is proof to the contrary). Their use of these terms argues 
further the need felt by these schools to adapt the data of revealed 
knowledge to the demands of human nature, both at the individual and at 
the social level. Their procedures, in other words, were the quiet murmuts 
of an interpretative approach to revelation which was later to develop into 
an authentic Muslim theology. 


MUSLIM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Despite what has just been said, I would go so far as to say that Muslim 
theology originated in a series of problems which arose in conditions that 
were both of religious and of political consequence. Religion and politics 
are inseparable in Islam; indeed, Islam as a religious movement pervades all 
quarters of Muslim social life. Not uncommonly, theological controversy 
begins in response to concrete situations in which prophetic revelation is at 
issue. It is however the historical question of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
succession which has provoked not only controversy but also the formation 
of different theological schools over the ages. Initially, it can be said, the 
Quranic revelation was a religious experience of relative calm. Only on the 
Prophet's death did conflict emerge in connection with the problem of his 
succession, as a consequence of which the different theological conceptions 
that appeared were crystallized in doctrinal pluralism. 

Theological disputation between the parties of Mu'awiyah, "Alī and the 
Kharijtes centred on three basic concepts, namely sin, authority and 
freedom.? The key issue was the concept of sin: the Shi‘is used it against the 
Umayyads, arguing that, because of their sin of treachery, the Deity had 
divested them of authority and had transferred it instead to "Alī. The 
Umayyads themselves suspended judgement on whether or not their 
leaders had sinned, leaving the decision to the Deity (hence the name 
Murji'ites, abstentionists). The Kharijites, lastly, shared the view that the 
authority of leaders is annulled by sin: since, in this instance, both sides in 
the dispute were equally culpable, each had been stripped of authority by 
the Deity. This authority now rested with the community. It was in order to 
debate the relationship between sin and authority that these first theological 


3 For the political background to this, see CHALUP, xii-xiii. * Cf. below ch. 5, 37. 
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schools in the Islamic community, namely, the Shi‘is, the Murji'ites, and the 
Kharijites, were formed. 

One argument which was used to exonerate the leaders centred on the 
question of freedom: in so far as everything is an act of the Deity, there can 
be no cause for making men accountable for what they do. Three new 
groups formed in response to this paradox: the Jabrites, determinists who 
maintained that all is prefigured by jabr (divine destiny), and that man, 
therefore, has no freedom; the Qadarites, who sought, on the contrary, to 
reconcile gadar, divine decree, with human liberty, by stating that the Deity 
ordains a course of action only after making prior provision for men to act 
freely; thirdly, between these two extremes, were placed the middle-ground 
Ash'arites, to whom I return below. These, then, were the theological 
schools which derived from events subsequent to the succession to the 
Prophet Muhammad. 


The mutakallimūn 


There is a further chapter in Islamic history which occasioned the 
formation of a third set of theological schools, classically known as the 
mutakallimun, specialists in kalām and Muslim theology. The crux of the 
division between them was the question of the rationality of revealed facts. 
Similarly structured to the two earlier sets, these schools comprised a pair of 
opposed groups and a third intermediate one: at one extreme were the rigid 
traditionalists who acknowledged only Quranic codes of practice and for 
whom there was nothing created that was not the word of the Deity. 
Ratiocination is heretical and a real source of danger to faith. Attributes of 
the Deity which are named in the Qur'an correspond to real properties, 
contingent features of divine essence. On the matter of free will, needless to 
say, they were Jabrites: everything, including human action, is the will of 
the Deity; men can do nothing that is not predetermined by God. 


The Mi tazilites 


At the other extreme, opposite this rigid, anti-rationalist position, stood the 
Mu'tazilites, defenders of human reason and freedom. Not only were they 
Islam's earliest intellectuals but in the history of philosophy, also, they have 
a place of honour. Their name has been interpreted in a number of ways, 
one of the most usual of which is that it means "the schismatics”, or those 
who are separate", referring to an occasion on which the school's founder, 
Wasil b. "Atā" (d. 151/748), was standing surrounded by a group of 
followers; it is alleged that when his teacher, al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), 
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saw how this other group had formed at some distance from the column of 
the mosque where he himself stood, he protested: “tazala ‘anna, “he has 
separated himself from us”. | 

Although it is not possible to bracket together under a single head all the 
Mu'tazilites, since each of the group's members had a distinct and 
independent system of thought, they did share certain features in common 
which we shall endeavour to summarize. Despite their importance in the 
history of philosophy, they were theologians rather than philosophers. 
Their writings were encylopaedic in scale, ranging in subject from theology 
and metaphysics to psychology and physics, and even politics and the 
sciences. Nevertheless, their starting-point was theology, and the perspec- 
tive from which they reviewed the issues which they wrote about was 
mainly theological. What distinguishes their doctrine from earlier Muslim 
theology is the principle of the primacy of reason which they upheld. 
Reason, prior to and quite independently of revelation, can discover the 
two fundamental tenets of revealed knowledge. They are the unicity of a 
perfect, transcendent Deity, which is inferred from the creation of the 
wotld, and the freedom of man. 

The Mu'tazilite conception of the indivisibility of the Deity was 
maintained in spite of the pluralist doctrines prevalent both within Islam 
and outside it. Mu'tazilites were opposed, for example, to the Christian 
Trinity as wellas to the dualism of certain Iranian sects, notably Zoroastria- 
nism. Within Islam, they disagreed with pietistic men of old whose Deity 
possessed a plurality of attributes, because these were incompatible with the 
divine essence. Even the terms used in defining this essence could not be 
granted positive reality, as this would be tantamount to attributing 
multiplicity to Divinity. One way of understanding the Qur ān which was 
propounded by the Mu tazilites, and later adopted by Muslim philoso- 
phers, was the metaphorical interpretation of expressions implying multip- 
licity, those, that is, which refer to psychic faculties (thinking, wishing, etc.) 
or to physical properties (touch, hearing, etc.). Mu tazilites also denied that 
the Qur'an is uncreated. 

Classically, the Mu'tazilites are known for the five points on which they 
reached consensus. The common denominator of these points is that they 
are all demonstrable by recourse to reason, quite independently of revealed 
knowledge. The first concerned tawhid, the unity of the Deity; it was a 
revocation of arguments for (a) the plurality of divine attributes; (b) the 
uncreated pre-existence of the word of the Qur'an (Mu'tazilites defended 
the position that the Qur'àn was created by the Deity); and (c) divine 
visibility, an aspect of the Deity which was only to be interpreted 
metaphorically. 
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The second point concerned “ad! (divine justice), the correlate of which is 
human freedom, curiously, inasmuch as justice, particularly when it is 
supplemented by the powet of sanction, makes demands upon man's sense 
of responsibility. The Qur'àn appears to deny human liberty in two ways; 
by asserting that whatever happens to us is through the divine will, and by 
affirming the existence of a heavenly register recording past, present and 
future. In the first case, the Mu'tazilites interpreted the divine will as being a 
general divine will whose function is creativity and a concomitant of which 
is exhaustive knowledge of all that will befall its creations. What is at issue, 
then, is neither the divine power of mandate (amr), nor acts of divine 
volition (éradah), but rather those aspects of Deity which relate to divine 
knowledge, and which are expressed in the divine capacity for creation and 
in the Deity’s design for eternity. Similarly the metaphysical implications of 
the existence of the divine register are perfectly compatible with human 
freedom of action since, although the outcome of a sequence of acts is 


prefigured in the heavenly record, the acts themselves are presupposed a 


posteriori, and they are therefore free. It is gudrab, the will to act, not qadar, 
the authority with which to decide how to act, that the Deity created in 
man. The will itself is a divine gift, but not acts of volition or the power of 
mandate. Furthermore, as a testimony to human freedom, Mu tazilite 
authors cite the Quranic text which reads (sūrab iv. 79): "Whatever good 
comes to thee is from God; whatever evil comes to thee is from thyself.” 
Likewise the cultural, moral and social duties which the Deity imposes in 
the Qur'an imply that man is responsible in a way which would be 
inconceivable were he not free. The third point which they held in common 
concerns wa‘d (promises) and wa‘id (admonitions), complementing the 
previous point from an eschatological point of view. 'The human responsi- 
bility implicit in the operation of divine justice entails positive and negative 
sanctions, in the form of favours for virtue and forfeits for wrong-doing. 
This was another way of testifying to human freedom, since it would be 
vain to sanction actions undertaken at the will of someone other than the 
agent. Their fourth point addressed the issue of an intermediate position 
(al-manzilah bayn al-manzilataym) between the two classes of sin dis- 
tinguished by some Muslim theologians, namely kabā”ir and sagha@ ir, mortal 
and venial sins, respectively. According to these theologians, all mortal sins 
are equally serious and warrant exclusion from the Muslim community; 
even venial offences, if committed repeatedly, are converted into mortal 
sins. Mu'tazilites, in contrast, took human fallibility into account. They 
distinguished two kinds of serious sin, of which the only kinds that 
disqualify someone from membership of the Muslim community are sins 
which implicate a loss of faith: they alone convert a Muslim into a kāfir, 
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unworthy of belonging to the community of believers. Grave sins, then, 
were of two kinds: those involving disbelief (which, additionally, incapaci- 
tate a person from governing a Muslim community), and those which incur 
neither loss of faith nor, therefore, excommunication, but which place a 
Muslim in an intermediate position. Fifthly, and lastly, there was the point 
about moral imperative (a/-amr bi-”/-ma"rūf). In the emphasis which they 
placed on the need for believers to observe the principles of freedom and 
responsibility in their relations both with the community and with the 
environment, Mu tazilites were showing their interest in the social dimen- 
sion of human behaviour. Ratiocination played a vitally important part in 
all of this, as the absolute arbiter of truth, including religious truth. This 
was not to say that revelation is to no avail: on the contrary, it is absolutely 
indispensable for ordinary people who are unable to think for themselves. 


The Asl'arites 


The Ash‘arites stood between these two extremes of either the rejection of 
reason or its acceptance as the absolute, unique criterion. As exponents of 
the reasonableness of revealed knowledge, they may be considered as a 
reaction against the excesses of Mu'tazilite rationalism. In this sense, they 
represented a return to tradition, though not an unconditional return since 
the position which they adopted did make allowance for moderate use of 
theological reasoning. 

Ashfarites derive their name from the nisbah of the school's founder, 
Abū'l-Hasan "Alī b. Isma‘il al-Ash'ari (b. Basra, 260/873; d. Baghdad, 324/ 
935). Al-Ash‘ati’s life-history is not entirely straightforward. At the close of 
a fortnight’s retreat at the age of forty, having been an active Mu tazilite all 
his life, he renounced his former convictions in the great mosque at Basra, 
entering it like a storm at the hour of prayer. He was frightened by the 
extreme rationalism of Mu‘tazilite beliefs, but found the unmitigated 
literalism of the rigid traditionalists no less offensive. This change of 
allegiance complicates the classification of his writings because it is not 
always clear to which period they belong. | M 

One of his works, entitled Magālāt al-Islamiyyin ("Muslim Dogmas”’), is 
worth underlining at this juncture because it is the first known and perhaps, 
too, the most important history of Islamic dogma. It falls into three parts: in 
the first, the different Islamic sects and their doctrines are described; the 
second deals with the literalists (men of Hadīth); and the various branches of 
theology, or kalam, form the subject of the third section. 

Al-Ash'ari was a genuine eclectic whose wish it was to reconcile all the 
established Sunni tendencies: at times he would take a Shafi'ite position; at 
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others, he would express himself as a Malikite or even, occasionally, as a 
Hanbalite. All these traditions were agreed on matters of principle but 
differed in their views on how the principles should be applied. Al-Ash‘ari 
denied that reason can be the absolute arbiter of the truth in fundamental 
matters of religious dogma, as this would mean that reason could replace 
faith. This in itself would not cause any difficulty, were their content the 
same in both cases. As it is, however, the Qur'àn is committed to £hayb, 
absence, or mystery, that which is invisible and unattainable by processes of 
reasoning: the mystery, in other words, which it is beyond the powers of 
human intelligence to decipher, and which must be accepted, therefore, 
unquestioningly, without having to submit to the arguments and distor- 
tions of reason. This eclecticism and, with it, his role of mediator between 
two extremes, underpins al-Ash'arī's centuries-old acceptance by all Sunni 
parties. A few illustrative cases will exemplify his irenical theology. The 
position which he held, for instance, in response to one of early Muslim 
theology's most debated themes, namely, the question of divine attributes, 
was a middle-ground position which was as much a departure from 
Mu'tazilite agnosticism as it was from literalist tashbīb (anthropomor- 
phism). He used the word ta'fī/, said equally of a garlandless female or of a 
waterless well, in order to express the view that there can be no Deity 
without a garland of attributes, for these are the water by means of which 
the depths of divine essence may be sounded. He thus opposed Mu ttazilites 
in support of a non-metaphorical interpretation of divine properties: the 
Deity really does have hands and hearing, as the Qur’an says. How, though, 
was this to be made compatible with the unity and simplicity of the Deity? 
His reply was terse: bi-/a@ kayf (i.e. I know not how. It has no rational 
explanation. I accept it as an article of faith). 

Regarding the origin of the Qur'an, al-Ash'ari echoed the Stoic theory 
which some later Christian theologians were to accept as an explanation of 
the Logos. There are two aspects to the divine word: it is both kalām, 
language subsisting eternally in Divinity, exempt from articulation and 
sonority, and it is also the Qur'an composed of words and phrases 
addressed to the Prophet. In the first instance, naturally, the word is 
uncreated; in the second, contrary to the literalist point of view, it is a 
temporal creation. How was it that these two antithetical aspects could be 
realized together in the Qur'an? It must be taken in good faith, without 
asking how. 

On human freedom, finally, after foundering in a sea of perplexity, al- 
Ash'ari devised what he saw as a redeeming argument. While wishing to 
avoid a juxtaposition of human and divine potentiality for action (gudrah), 
he also discounted the jabr, or fatalism, of rigid traditionalists. Active 
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potential inheres soleiy in the Deity, it is not a human attribute; but neither, 
then, can freedom be, because, if activity is dependent on the will of the 
Deity, the object of divine creation is deprived of freedom of action. Here, 
al-Ash‘ati resorted to a new and exclusively human concept, namely kasb, 
or iktisab, the assimilation of the divine will to act. Oudrab, action 
determined by human volition, is superseded by divine mandate, the 
acceptance of which is free, but passive, like subsequent action taken in 
response to it. Freedom, therefore, consists in establishing concordance 
between divine transmission and human reception. Even this liberty, 
though, he was later to explain as merely nominal since kasb is itself a gift to 
man from the Deity, created by divine decree. How, then, was this 
apparently absolute occasionalism to be explained? Bf-/ā kayf (i.e. I know 
not how; it is what I believe). 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


A long series of works reviewing and systematizing the data of revelation 
can be assigned to the theological ramifications of intellectuals who were 
seeking to rationalize revealed knowledge. The interpretative schemes 
which they employed were traditional in principle, but structured to a 
degree which made revelation amenable to cultural context. These early 
reflections on Quranic texts, at once theodicy, anthropology, eschatology 
and moral law, were later to be crystallized in Sunni theological treatises. 
Their systematizations of the interpretation of the Qur'an gave rise to the 
traces of what could be called the primitive theology from which derived 
the various schools at Mecca, Medina, Basra and Kufa. The schools were to 
be fortified, in turn, by the advent and development of the grammarians, 
whose aim it was to make a linguistic study of the Qur'an which, not 
confined to the merely superficial study of words as such, would penetrate 
to the deeper level of their ideological content. The title of Arnáldez' book 
on the Spanish Sunni author, Ibn Hazm (584-4; 6/994—1064), Grammaire et 
théologie chez Ibn Hazm de Cordoue, attests the bearing of their interests. Ibn 
Hazm was indeed aware that there was a risk of depriving the revelation of 
its meaning by interpreting it from the purely humanist perspective of 
grammatical science. Linguistic analysis aspired to explain Islam's revela- 
tion in terms of pre-Islamic poets and Arabic grammar, which was to verge 
on a dubious naturalism similar to that incurred by Hellenism. This sort of 
literalist reading of the Qur'àn as a mere work of human grammar did have 
the advantage of locating it historically against the background of previous 
civilizations, but was liable to invalidate its absolute, divine origin. As, in 
fact, Arnáldez makes clear, Alī b. Hazm tried to avoid this snag by allowing 
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the Qur'àn to interpret itself; to this end, he drew on its logic and grammar 
to discover the profound meaning of Islamic theology. Later still, the point 
was reached at which the systematization of the knowledge revealed in the 
data presented in the Qur’ān became consolidated in what can be called the 
official theology of Islam. This, like the earliet systems, covered all areas of 
Muslim spirituality; here, though, we leave aside its more pragmatic aspects 
— such as those relating to mystical and ascetic theology, or to liturgical or 
juridical theology — in order to concentrate solely on dogmatic theology. 


THE PILLARS OF ISLAM 


The main sources on which Sunni theology indisputably drew can be 
limited to four: the Qur'an, the Sunnah (gradually reduced to permanent 
form in written Hadith), giyās (analogical reasoning) and ijmā' (the consent 
of the Muslim community). The frame of the ummah, ot community, 
conforms to that of the five “pillars” of Islam, as they have come to be 
known to Muslims and accepted by them, universally, as constituting what 
might be defined as the foundation stone of Islam. 
The first pillar is the pillar of the shahadah, the Muslim creed, which 
professes that “there is no deity but God; Muhammad is the Prophet of 
God". Two fundamental principles are laid down in this declaration of 
faith: God's tawhid (uniqueness), and the acknowledgement of Muhammad 
as the latest and the most complete divine envoy. This declaration alone is 
the necessary and sufficient condition of ummah membership. The second 
pillar is salah, prayer. This involves the obligatory performance of five daily 
prayers. The third pillar is gakā?, usually glossed as “alms”. The meaning 
of the word, though, is far broader than this, being more closely equivalent 
to the tithes and first-fruits of medieval Christian and Hebrew tradition. It 
signifies the material assistance which it is every Muslim’s duty to give to 
helpless victims of chance, in order to provide for their needs. The fourth 
pillar is the pillar of sawm, fasting. This is practised mainly during the 
month of Ramadan. The fifth pillar, the faz, is the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
involving a series of traditional rites, some of which are prior even to Islam. 


Al-Ghagali 


There came a time when the two streams of Sunni theology, based on either 
rationalist or literal interpretations of the Qur'an and of the Sunnah (ahl al- 
kalām wa-"l“aql and abl al-hadith wa-"l-naql, respectively), underwent radical 
transformation at the instance of one of Islam’s most inspired theologians, 
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al-Ghazālī.5 He threw discredit on reason, on the one hand, by BRA EE 
the fallibility of human faculties: a critique of the revelation in the light o 
reason, or of a dogmatically rationalist theology, is inherently deficient. 
Strict adherence to the letter of the text, on the other hand, is conducive to 
the arid superficiality of sterile formalism. Al-Ghazālī was a bitter LR 
of taglīd, acceptance of truth on the authority of a master. Islam neede : 
reviving, and this could be done only if there was a return to the source E 
revelation, direct contact with the Deity. His systematization of os centra 
truths of the Muslim religion makes al-Ghazālī one of Islam S leading 
theologians; and yet his system, by restricting doctrinal verification to 
mystical experience, came closer to Süfi mysticism. 


Ibn Tumart 


Gradually, the manifold modes of Islam were transmitted throughout the 
Muslim west. In the field of jurisprudence, the Malikite school (one of the 
most conservative, particularly in its Maghribi and Andalusian configu- 
rations) consolidated itself at an early stage. Everything understood by the 
term kalām, in the sense of a rational interpretation of the Qur ān, and | 
Sufism likewise, was violently contested by official theologians: in Cor- 
dova, al-Ghazālī's works were burned in public by a gag. A io 
anthropomorphic interpretation of Quranic texts was advocated, above a 
by the Almoravids. It was then that the figure of Ibn Tümart (d. 5 24] 1130) 
emerged. A Berber of eastern education who had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and who studied in Alexandria, Baghdad and even, possibly, 
Damascus, Ibn Tümart felt the need for reform in western Islam vety 
strongly. His reformism was predicated on a synthesis of al-Ghazali, 
combined with the ideas of Ibn Hazm and even Shīī doctrine. In time, his 
reformist drive developed into an armed movement which, using as its 
watchword the cause of religious and political unity, overran the whole of 
the Maghrib and al-Andalus. This was the foundation of the AU. 
empire, based on the doctrine of divine unity, which was den toot 
and nail. Ibn Tūmart had the audacity to translate the Ourān into Berber, 
his native language, which he wished to see used also in mosgues for 


prayers and religious preaching. 


Ibn Taymiyyab 


Another great reformist theologian to emerge in the Fast was the Syrian 
Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 728/1528). In adopting the position of a moderate 


5 See below, ch. 25. 
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anthropomorphist, he expressed an inclination towards Hanbalism 
orthodox school committed to a moderate traditionalism which m 
opposed both to &a/az and to Sufism as much as it was opposed to rigid 
literalism. The movement which he initiated diverged along two diff E 
paths towards Wahhabism, on the one hand, and VRS mod d 
teformism called the Salafiyyah on the other. - 


WAHHABISM 


Wahhabism takes its name from the founder, Muhammad b. ‘Abd l 
Wahhab (d. 1206/1791). “Abd al-Wahhāb was educated at Meccs M dir 
and Basta, before settling in Arabia under the protection of ihe i ` 
Dir iyyah, Muhammad b. Sa'üd. After the amir's marriage to one of "Abd 
al-Wahhab’s daughters, the history of this school converges with that of th 
troubled Sa'üd dynasty. "Abd al-Wahhab’s followers. contemptuo ly 
referred to by his opponents as Wahhābīs, called themselves cien » 4 
unitarians. The return to primitive Islam which they called for is im li dis 
their name for their teachings, tarigah Muhammadtyyah, the way of Muh 
mad. They regarded themselves as Sunnis and adherents ies Hanbalism, 
professing the pure orthodoxy of Ibn Taymiyyah. Doctrinall nis 
theology can be characterized as follows: religious wotship is due sclel D 
the Diety; prayer, therefore, to intercessionary beings of any kind ae 
they are angels, prophets or saints, is the expression of shirk pol thei i 
Someone who denies that human acts are determined by the Deit o a | 
engages in ta'vīl, the allegorical approach to the ee, of is 
Qur'an, is a kāffr. The only authority that they accepted was ¿jma E 
consensus of the Muslim community of Muhammad's Com ou dh i 
excluded, therefore, ijtibad (reliance on personal judgement 5 the miesi of 
interpreting Islamic sources), which had developed since the fourth/t th 
century. The interpretative function was reserved, then, for hen h 
tenth century mujtahids, and all subsequent innovation (bid ab) was to " 
seen as a corruption of orthodox tradition. This restricted understanding of 
consensus” was thought to be unduly rigorist in other circles: in E 
geographical areas, it was observed, innovations which did not im u e 
revelation, and which received the consensus:of the Muslim MEA UN j 
had always been accepted and acknowledged as the basis of nuc 


progress. 
DOGMA 


It was mentioned above that the presentation of the truths of the Qur'àn is 
not ordered systematically. Nevertheless theologians demarcate four dis- 
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tinct thematic fields, concerning the faith itself, ritual observances, the 
moral code and life in society. It is implied that the structure of a believer’s 
life is based on his relationship with the Deity, the Muslim community and 
the world at large. Another traditional theme of Muslim theology is 
political philosophy, centred on the caliphate. The doctrinal basis of Islam 
may be summarized in the following points of dogma: 


First and foremost, and in sharp contradistinction to the Christian 
Trinity and the divinity of Jesus, the oneness of a Deity possessing a 
multiplicity of attributes. The attributes nevertheless do not disrupt the 


I 


essence. 
2 There are subordinate supernatural beings, including angels and jinn. 


3 The Revelation was transmitted to the prophets by the angel Gabriel. 
This broaches the issue of prophetology. Islam acknowledges all the 
prophets of earlier religions: the first was Adam, the father of humanity; 
then Abraham, father of the faithful, champion of the doctrine of 
monotheism and accordingly the first Muslim in its etymological sense 
of one who submits to the Deity. Indeed, Abraham’s submission was all 
the greater for his having gone to the extreme of desiring to sacrifice his 
own son. His attempt to do so is alluded to not in the Qur'an but ina 
relatively recent Tradition, with the difference that the son whom he 
wishes to sacrifice was not Isaac but Ishmael. The incident occurred in 
the Ka'bah at Mecca, the origins of which are not at all certain: some 
maintain that it was built by Adam; others say that Seth made it. 
Destroyed in the Flood, it was reconstructed by Abraham and Ishmael 
before being consecrated by Muhammad as Islam's holiest shrine. After 
Abraham came Moses, to whom God gave the Hebrew Torah. David 
received the book of Psalms, and the Gospel was given to Jesus (who in 
Islam is simply a prophet, and not the Son of God). According to the 
Qur'an Jesus did not die: he ascended to heaven, announced the coming 
of Muhammad, and denied that he was God. The last of the prophets, 
the one to whom God revealed complete knowledge, was Muhammad. 
4 The Revelation is described in full in the sacred texts, that is to say, in 
the Qur’an, the Torah and the Gospels. The problem of its relation to 
the Scriptures is another central theological topic in Islam. For 
Muslims, the sacred text, by antonomasia, is the Qur'àn, the content of 
which is wholly revealed. Muhammad urged that since these revealed 
works were fully concordant with one another originally, any discre- 
pancies between them must be due to textual falsification by Jews and 
Christians. The extent to which this is an article of faith for Muslims can 
be judged from the fact that they believe that theirs is the only authentic 


holy book. 
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5 In Islam, itis held that all is of divine origin. The Creation, then, is made 
a further theme of fundamental bearing since, if Divinity is the source of 
everything human, this raises the problem of the freedom of mankind. 
The different schools of Muslim theology have responded in various 
ways to this problem, each according to its own definition of the 
relation of divine creativity to human action. 

6 Lastly, there is the question of Islamic doctrine on the ultimate end of 
human life. Implicit is the principle of the resurrection, including the 
resurrection of the body, Muslim theologians, on the whole, following 
the Qur'an in stressing the transcendent role of a day of judgement. 
This is often referred to antonomastically as “the Day". According to 
al-Ghazali's epitome of the course of the afterlife, all men are examined 
in the grave by the angels Munkar and Nakir (the punishment of the 
grave, ‘adhab al-qabr); on the Day of Judgement, the actions of a 
person's life are weighed in the balance (a/-mizan) of divine justice; all 
will cross the hell-spanning bridge (a/-sirat) from which any who are not 
chosen will fall. The process begins with the provision of rizq, or life- 
wages, in the form of the aid and means of subsistence which each in his 
lifetime has received from the Deity. When the wages come to an end, 
death inexorably ensues. It is a process which conforms to the doctrine 
of predestination, however variously this has been interpreted by 
different schools. There is a widespread belief that either Jesus or 
Muhammad, or one of Muhammad's descendants, will appear as a final 
guide for humanity at the end of time. 


‘AQIDAT 


Synopses of Islamic theological material are available in the classical "agīdāt 
(compendiums of dogma), which deal with what were considered to be 
central matters of faith for true Muslims. These works, published by the 
most illustrious theologians of the times, have no more authority than that 
which they are granted by the Muslim community. Their value lies in the 
fact that they are all agreed on basic points of doctrine. The oldest known 
"agīdak is the one which has been attributed to Abu Hanifah (d. 150/767); 
this is followed by “Abū Hanifah’s testament", so-called — although it is 
unlikely that he was its author — since it is, in part, a reflection of Hanbalite 
tendencies. It is probably an early fourth/tenth-century imitation of early 
third/ninth-century polemics. The best-known "agīdāt are those of Abū 
Jafar Ahmad al-Tabawi (d. 321/933), two written by al-Ghazali and 
incorporated in his I?yā ulum al-din, and those by Abū Hafs ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 557/1142), Fakhr al-Din abu ‘Abdullah Muham- 
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mad b. ‘Umar al-Rāzī (d. 606/1209), Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Sanüsi of Tlemcen (d. 895/1490), and the Egyptian Muhammad al- 
Faddālī (d. 1236/1821). It is fair to say that anyone regarding himself as a 
theologian published his own *agidab; some came to be used as catechisms in 


schools. 


CHAPTER2 


SHII THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


The pioneers of Shīī theology seem to have begun to propagate theological 
views during the middle of the second/eighth centuty. By that time, distinct 
branches of the Shi'ah had emerged. All of these believed that "Alī b. abi 
Talib (reigned 3 5—40/656—61) was the most excellent (afdal) after the Prophet 
and that he should have been the caliph or imam. The party which 
supported his claims and the claims of his family (ahl a/-bayt) for the 
leadership of the community became known as the Shi‘ah (originally shi‘at 
"Alī, the party of "Alī). "Alī did eventually attain the caliphate and was 
succeeded briefly by his elder son al-Hasan, whose mother was Fatimah, 
daughter of the Prophet. When al-Hasan, who was forced to abdicate by 
Mu‘awiyah b. abi Sufyān (reigned 41—60/66 1-80), died, the Shi‘ah called 
on his brother al-Husayn to lead them in revolution against Mu‘awiyah. Al- 
Husayn did not embark on action until after the death of Mu'awiyah, when 
he answered the call of his supporters in Kufa to lead them in revolution 

against Mu'awiyah's son Yazīd (reigned 60-4/680—3). The revolution 

proved a catastrophe and al-Husayn and many of his close relatives were 

tragically killed at Karbalā” by vastly superior forces as they were on their 

way to Kufa (61/680). Only one son of al-Husayn, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (d. 95/ 
713-4), sutvived this disaster, and for the rest of his life he seems to have 
followed a quiescent policy towards the Umayyad authorities. 

However, the death of al-Husayn did provoke calls for vengeance among 
the Shi'ah. In 66/685 al-Mukhtàr b. abi “Ubayd al-Thaqafi, acting to avenge 
the blood of al-Husayn, took control of Kufa and claimed to be acting on 
behalf of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah, a son of ‘Ali by a wife other than 
Fatimah, whom he declared was the imam and the Mahdi (the rightly 
guided one) who would remove injustice and bring about an era of justice 
for the oppressed. The movement, which became known as the Kaysa- 
niyyah, was soon defeated (the support given it by Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyyah was always ambiguous). Yet it does seem to have introduced 
theological ideas which were to play a significant role in future Shīī 
thinking. The first of these is a primitive conception of the doctrine of badā”. 
When al-Mukhtar was defeated in a battle after declaring that God would 
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give him victory, he explained this by saying that a different idea had ups 
good (bada’) to God after his initial promise. At this stage badā ris y 
means that God could change his mind. After Muhammad b. ; ies 
fiyyah's death (81/700), many of the Kaysaniyyah who still believe 4 at di 
was the imam declared that he was not dead but was in hiding under the 
protection of God, as he would eventually return as the Mapan to bring 
about an end to oppression and an age of justice for the Shi ah. These Pe 
doctrines, the doctrine of the occultation (ghaybah) of the imam and P 
imam's return (raj ad) either from se or occultation, were to be 
recurring ideas among the Shī'ah. 
E | b. aidā, son Muhammad al-Bāgir (d. 114/732 or : 17/ 
735) who really developed the doctrine of the imamate. He seems to ae 
laid down the principle of designation (naf). The Prophet had migā 
«Alī, al-Hasan and al-Husayn. Al-Husayn had designated his son Alī b. al- 
Husayn and the latter had designated Muhammad al-Bāgir. There un a 
body of knowledge which was handed down to the imams so bu : 
could safeguard the religion of Islam. Although they should be the po ay 
leaders and the Muslims who had rejected "Alī were guilty of unbelief, the 
imams would not lead their Shīah against the authorities | until e 
appropriate time. For the present all should concentrate on religion an 
receive their religious instruction from the imams. This doctrine dn 
further elaborated by Muhammad al-Bāgir's son and successor Ja far : - 
Sadiq (d. 148/765). In doing this he maintained the doctrine that t à 
imamate could never be held by a brother in succession to a brother after al- 
Husayn's succession to al-Hasan. This doctrine seems to have st M 
response to the claims of his uncle Zayd b. "Alī. The latter had declared t 5 
the imam was a member of the family (ahl a/-bayt) of al-Flusayn who 
declared his imamate publicly, by force of arms if necessary. The Prophet 
had not designated "Alī publicly (sajf jalī), but privately (nags sr i 
Therefore in choosing Abū Bakr, “Umar and "Uthmān, the Muslims ha 
not committed unbelief because they had been unaware of the designation. 
Thus while the imam should be the most excellent (afdal) from the family iw 
‘Ali, it was possible to have a less excellent (mafdūl) imam. In this way the 
rule of Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and part of "Uthman's rule became legitimate. 
Zayd b. Alī put his doctrine to the test, claimed the imamate and came 
out in revolution, only to be decisively defeated and killed alvas 
Athough Ja far al-Sadiq lost some of his father's supporters to Zayd is : : 
patty that became the Zaydi sect of the Shi'ah, he did still have a and o 
devoted followers who were prepared to follow his more quiescent 
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leadership. During his imamate, the doctrine of badā” came fully into Shīī 
theological thinking. It had appeared clear to all the supporters of Ja'far 
that he had designated his son Ismà'il as his successor. However, Isma‘il 
died and Ja'far is reported to have explained this premature death by 
maintaining that after God had ordered the designation of Ismail, 
something different appeared good to him. This doctrine came under 
severe attack from those opposed to the Shi‘ah, and its defence became an 
important element in Shīī theology accepted by almost all their theo- 
logians, though with differing interpretations. One group accepted the 
notion of God changing his mind, that new ideas can occur to God, and 
they compared it to the doctrine of abrogation where one revelation from 
God can abrogate another. Another group maintained that a change of plan 
was possible for God in what he knows is going to happen, as long as it has 
not yet happened. 

A group of the Shī'ah could not accept this and declared that either 
Isma‘il had not died or that the imamate belonged to his son Muhammad. 
This group is known as the Ismā īlīs. Although they emerge in strength 
later in Fatimid Egypt, their theological contribution does not belong to 
mainstream Shīī theology. It is the group who accepted the imamate of 
Ja far's son Misa al-Kazim (d. 183/799) after Jafar's death in 148/765, who 
are generally known as the Shi‘ah. However, the succession of Musa was 
not completely smooth, as many of the Shi'ah thought that Jafar's 
successor was his eldest son ‘Abdullah, and it was only after Mūsā's claims 
had been endorsed by leading Shri scholars that he became generally 
accepted as imam by the Shi‘ah. 

In view of the fact that the Shi‘ah was always an organization which, even 
at its most quiescent, was in some way at vatiance with the authorities, it 
was necessary at times to hide its beliefs from the authorities. This gave rise, 
from a very eatly time, to the doctrine of taqiyyah (precautionary dissimula- 
tion). It was permissible for the Shi‘ah to conceal their true beliefs. This 
became a distinctive feature of Shīī belief and its use was encouraged more 
Or less as an article of faith. 

The early Shit theologians appear to have been adherents of the sixth 
imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq, and his son Masa al-Kazim, the seventh imam. The 
sources which record the views of these early theologians are all hostile to 
them so that only a very coloured picture of their views emerges. The 
distinctive doctrine of all these early theologians was, of course, their belief 
in the imamate. It is this doctrine which, in the main, set them apart from 
other Islamic thinkers who were seeking to develop a systematic theology 
for Islam. Otherwise, apart from a few purely Shīī doctrines, these 
theologians are an integral part of the theological process which was taking 
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place at the time. How the imams reacted to the theological speculation of 
these followers of theirs is difficult to assess. There are later traditions 
which put denunciations of many of their views in the mouths ofthe imams. 
If these traditions are true, and it is certainly quite possible that they are, 3 
would involve the theologians in a somewhat different theology of the 
imamate from that which became the standard theology later. 

From the account of Shri beliefs about the imamate given by the 
heresiographer, "Alī b. Isma‘il al- Ash'arī, in his Kitāb Magālāt Atkas 
two distinct trends emerge. On the one hand, there are beliefs which are 
given prominence by latet traditional literature. The imams are 9» is 
excellent (afda/) than the prophets but they may be more excellent Pai the 
angels. They and the prophets are protected from error e they are 
proofs (4ujaj) of God to the world. This doctrine is later elaborated to S 
that without an imam, the world would cease to exist. Knowledge of the 
imams is necessary and one who dies without knowing the imam dies a 
death of those who are ignorant of Islam, because the imams are the ones 
who preserve the law of Islam (saria). The imams know everything that 
was and will be. No knowledge of religion or the world is unknown to 
them. Thus the imams know all languages and everything else that can be 
known. The imams and the prophets perform miracles because they are 
God's proofs, but the imams do not have inspiration. 

Clearly anybody who held these views of the imamate and had access to 
his imam could not indulge in theological speculations. However, the other 
trend is clearly compatible with theological speculation. The imams ad 
all the matters of legal injunctions and Islamic law, because they < e 
guardians and preservers of the laws and everything that people need to 
know. However, the imams do not always know those things which are not 
necessary for people to practise their religion; the imams pe aA 
not encompass everything. This view is endorsed by al-Fadl b. Shā = ( 1. 

260/873—4) who belonged to one of the early schools of theology. - is 
reported as having maintained that the Prophet brought the complete v 
of the religion, and he taught the one who was to take his place the 
knowledge of that religion. This knowledge is concerned with legal matters 
and understanding the Qur'àn. There must always be someone who knows 
that and it is passed on as inherited knowledge.? The early theologian 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795—6) maintained that the imams were 
protected from error, whereas the prophets were not, because they could be 
corrected by revelation. He clearly means this protection from error i 
involve the imam's preservation of the laws of Islam. Those who wou 
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allow theological speculation would also insist on the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the imam for the proper practice of religion, but they regard it as 
impossible for the imams to perform miracles. 

With this kind of doctrine of the imamate, it was possible for the early 
Shīī theologians to indulge in theological speculation. One of the earliest 
of them was Zurārah b. A‘yan (d. 150/767). Few of his theological views 
have survived but it is reported that he wrote books on the ability to act 
(stita ab) and determinism (jabr). He is said to have maintained that the 
ability to act must precede the act. This ability to act consisted of physical 
soundness. From this it would seem that Zurārah was prepared to allow 
human beings a considerable role in the performance of an act, and that he 
supported the adherents of free will and opposed determinism. There are a 
number of traditions in the works of later Shi'i Traditionists with the 
imams denouncing Zurarah’s views. Zurārah also seems to have held the 
view that the attributes of God, like knowing, hearing and seeing, did not 
exist until God created them for himself. 

Two contemporaries of Zurārah, Muhammad b. Nu'mān al-Ahwal, 
called Shaytān al-Tāg by opponents and Mu’min al-Taq by the Shi‘ah, and 
Hisham b. Salim al-Jawālīgī, seem to have held similar views. They held an 
anthropomorphist view of God maintaining that God has the form of a 
man. Perhaps this view was influenced by a tradition that when Muhammad 
was taken into the Divine presence, he saw him in the form ofa young man. 
However, they did not believe that God is a body but regarded him as 
incorporeal. All other things are bodies, even motions including human 

acts. They, like Zurārah, believed that ability to act precedes the act, but this 
doctrine is somewhat modified by al-Ahwal as he maintains that no act can 
occur unless God wills it, thus inclining towards determinism. These three 
theologians together with Hishām b. al-Hakam, the most distinguished of 
all the early theologians, seem to have played an important role in securing 
the Shi'ah's acceptance of Missa al-Kāzim after the death of Ja far al-Sadiq. 

A somewhat younger theologian, "Alī b. Ismail al-Mithami, is claimed 
by Ibn al-Nadim (fourth/tenth century) in the Fibrist to have been the first 
to elaborate the theology of the Shi‘ah. This claim is clearly false as all the 
Shit sources make him a follower of the eighth imam, ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 20 3/ 
818), and mention his rejection of those who held that Masa al-Kazim was 
in occultation and would return. However, he is also claimed to have held 
views that approximate to those of the Zaydis, maintaining that, although 
‘All was the most excellent and the one entitled to be imam, the Muslims had 

not erred to the point of sin in appointing Aba Bakr and “Umar; however, 
he renounced ‘Uthman and those who had fought against ‘Ali as unbe- 
lievers. If this Zaydi view is true, perhaps he became a follower of Alī al- 
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Rida when the latter was made heir apparent by the caliph bn 
(reigned 198—218/813—33). Very little is known of his other t = kātā 
views. He followed al-Ahwal and Hisham al- Jawaliqi in believing t at 
is in the form of a man. He is also said to have regarded God's will as 
motion, which may well accord with the views of the other two 
logians. u 
i ees important of these early theologians was Hishām b. gr 
He is reported in al-Ash'ari's Kitab Magalat al-Islamiyyin to have ire tha 
God is a body unlike other bodies but yet with spatial dimensions, i : s 
light with colour, taste and smell. At first he Was not in P 5 T he 
created space by his motion. Space is the throne (arsh) of Go . r ām 
maintained that there was a likeness between God and perceptible a B in 
one respect, as they gave evidence for him. It seems that Hisham he i a 
anything, including God, must involve some form of Pe i i 
otherwise it would be nonexistent. Hishām rejected any idea oft : 
attributes of God being eternal. Thus God knows only existing things C 
therefore could not have known from eternity. God's attributes like 
knowledge are not God and not eternal, but they are not created. EAE 
such attributes are dependent upon creation. Creation comes about 
through God's will which is expressed in motion. Acts and motion n to 
be understood in the same sense. Thus the concept of motion may involve a 
notation. | 
ed to the physical universe, Hisham held that different vara 
could inhere in one place. Thus heat and colour are POOLS Mes in p - 
one place, producing two effects on the senses. God's knowledge ‘i 
physical universe is also explained in corporeal terms. God knows vi : 
under the earth by means of rays that come from him. Man consists ot body 
and soul and the soul is light. Human actions are created by God. Pues 
ability to act (454i /aP) consists of five things, four of which precede the act: 
soundness of body, freedom of circumstances (takhliyat al-shu än), space in 
time and the means by which the act can be done; the fifth, which occurs at 
the moment of the act, is a motivating cause (sabab) for doing the act. When 
God causes all five to occur, the act takes place. It cannot take place without 
the fifth and it is caused by God. From this pL the ability to 
i ld seem that Hisham had a rather determinist view. —— 
E the conflict concerning the Qur'àn was concerned, Hishām E. 
an intermediate position which was fairly generally ees by the Shrah. 
he Qur’an was neither creator nor created. 
Sis A a materialist theology as opposed to En uk 
anthropomorphic views of the other early theologians. This materialism is 
coupled with a determinist attitude towards human acts. 
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Shortly after Hisham's death, Mūsā al-Kāzim died in prison. There had 
been ideas circulating among Shi‘ groups that the seventh imam would be 
the Mahdī. Many of the Shi'ah would not accept that Mūsā had died and 
believed that he was in occultation, and that he would return to bring about 
a golden age for the Shi‘ah. The doctrine of raj‘ah was also being elaborated 
along with the return of the imam. It was claimed that the dead would 
return to the world before the resurrection. The force of this belief was to 
provide some solace to the Shi‘ah since, whether the imam was in 
occultation or not, they would be present when the Mahdi did bring about 
the era of justice for the Shi‘ah. 

There seems to have been a definite Shīī school of theology that 
followed the teachings of Hisham b. al-Hakam. The leadership of this was 
taken up by his student Yünus b. "Abd al-Rahmān. Yünus was born at the 
end of the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (reigned 105—25/724-43). He 
was a mawla of the Shi'i family of Yagtīn, and it is alleged that he was a 
foundling. He seems, after the death of Mūsā al-Kāzim, to have been 
influential in advocating the imamate of ‘Ali al-Ridā. The reports of his 
theological writings are meagre, though he was a prolific writer on legal 
matters. It seems clear that he followed the main lines of Hisham’s teaching. 
There is a report that he followed the doctrine that God was a body (jism) 
unlike other bodies, a thing unlike other things, permanent, existing, not 

nonexistent, beyond the limits of invalidation and anthropomorphism. In 
this form the doctrine is approved by Alī al-Ridā, the eighth imam, while he 
rejects the doctrine of Hisham b. Salim al-Jawālīgī.> Yünus is also reported 
as following Hishām b. al-Hakam in his view that the Qur'an was not a 
creator nor created. This view was also endorsed by Alī al-Ridā. Although 
al-Ash'ari maintains that he followed the views of Zurarah as far as ability 
to act was concerned, there is a Shīī tradition in which he declares himself 
to uphold the doctrine of determinism.^ This latter view would fit more 

appropriately into a school of theology following the teachings of Hishām 
b. al-Hakam. He is also alleged to have held that there were bearers of the 
throne of God, arguing that this was possible on the basis that the thin legs 
of a crane are able to bear it. This was probably an attempt to explain 
Qur'an, lxix.17, which speaks of eight angels carrying the throne of God. 
Yūnus is also said to have claimed that heaven and hell had not yet been 
created. He further seems to have maintained that there was some of the 
substance of God (sawhariyyah) in mankind.5 Perhaps this is an extension of 
the materialist views of Hishām b. al-Hakam that there was a likeness 
between God and bodies. 

At the death of Yünus, leadership of the school of Hishām b. al-Hakam 

3 Ibid., 284-5. 
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was taken over by Muhammad b. al-Khalil al-Sakkak who was also a pupil 
of Hishām. Although he is said to have opposed Hishām in some E 
there is also evidence that in others he followed Hishàm fairly ad e 
wrote a book on the unity of God oa is from Hisham, whic is 
e erred in the direction of tashbih. 
ieies was the next leader of the school. He er dii 
following in the path of the three earlier leaders,° and both he and his father 
were students of Yünus b. "Abd al-Rahman.? Al-Fadl was a prolific — = 
both jurisprudence and theology. His extant polemical wore, al-Idah (“The 
Clarification”), includes a defence of the doctrine of raj ah. He seems to 
have carried on the school’s definition of God as a body. This doctrine e 
condemned by the eleventh imam al-Hasan al-‘Askari just before he die 
8 
ud the time of the school of Hishām, there had been a further three 
imams after "Alī al-Ridā: the ninth imam Muhammad al- Jawad (d. 220/835), 
the tenth imam Alī al-Hādī (d. 254/868) and the eleventh al-Hasan al- 
* Askari. There wete ideas current that the twelfth imam was going to be the 
Mahdi and al-Hasan al-"Askarī was kept under close surveillance. The 
Shi'ah claimed that a son was born to him and smuggled out of his house to 
the Hijāz. There that son, Mubammad, whose name should Bor Be 
mentioned, remained in hiding, only communicating with the Shi ah 
through a series of four successive leaders who were each called dá 
(ambassador). This was the “Small Occultation" (al-ghaybah al-sughra). «i 
“Great Occultation” (a/-gbaybab al-kubra) began in 329/941, when the 
fourth and last safīr announced on his death-bed that the imam would no 
longer make direct contact with the Shīah.? He was in the world but in 
concealment and he would return as the Mahdi to bring about the golden 
E^ was during this time that the Traditionists were able to exert T 
more authority over the Shi‘ah. As they possessed in their Traditions the 
various imams' rulings on all aspects of life, they and their Traditions 
became the source of authority for the lives of the Shi'ah. They had, too, in 
the corpus of these Traditions many in which the imams m 
theological doctrines. Thus the Traditionists claimed that their Traditions 
were the ultimate source of Shr'i theology. _ 

In the course of the third/ninth century, Qumm became the principal 
centre for Shīī Traditions, and it is the Traditionists of Qumm who 
attempted to lay down the pattern of orthodox Shri theology. This is us 
clearly set out in the section on the unity of God in the collection o 

9 CHALUP, 302. 


8 Kashshi, Rijā/, 542. 


$ Ibid., 359. 7 Tūsī, Fihrist, 254. 
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Traditions a/-Usil min al-kāfī by al-Kulayni (d. 329/941). The work seems 
to represent the consensus reached by the Qummi Traditionists, who 
appear to have been generally extremely hostile to the theological specula- 
tions of the early theologians. Although their names are often mentioned 
with pride for their prowess in theology, their doctrines are frequently 
rejected. The battle between the theologians and the Traditionists seems to 
have been fought during the time of al-Fadl b. Shādhān, and the issue 
concentrated on Yünus b. "Abd al-Rahmàn. The Qummi Traditionists 
showed their hostility to him and declared that his views wete at variance 
with the teachings of the imams. Al-Fadl b. Shādhān quotes a Qummi 
Traditionist, "Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhtadà (whom he describes as the best 
Qummi he has ever seen), as saying that "Alī al-Ridā had instructed him to 
take the doctrines of his religion from Yūnus b. ‘Abd Rahman, even though 
he is opposed by the people of his town. Another pupil of Yunus, Ibráhim 
b. Hāshim, moved from Kufa to Qumm and established himself there. He is 
declared to be the first to transmit Kufan Traditions in Qumm.!? It seems 
probable that many of these Traditions reflected the philosophical school of 
Yunus b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. His son, an important Oummī Traditionist, ‘Ali 
b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 307/919), wrote a work in defence of Hisham b. al- 
Hakam and Yunus b. "Abd al-Rahmān entitled a/-Risa/ah Si manā Hisham 
wa-Y unus.!! In his commentary on the Qur’an,!2 Alī b. Ibrahim upholds the 
visibility (ru'yah) of God, suggesting his corporeality. 

Although "Alī b. Ibrahim al-Qummi is an important authority for al- 
Kulayni, it is quite clear from the Traditions the latter has used in his 
chapter on the unity of God that he has avoided those views which ‘Ali b. 
Ibrahim held about the doctrines of Hisham b. al-Hakam and Yünus which 
were in conflict with the Qummi Traditionists” consensus. Where he does 
use Traditions from "Alī b. Ibrahim, they represent those parts of their 
theology which was in accord with the Qummi view. 

The Qummi Traditions in a/-Usal min al-kāfī maintain that God is a 
thing, but deny that he is a body or a form. These denials are attributed to 
Ja far al-Sadiq and Misa al-Kazim. In repudiating these doctrines, Jafar 
and Mūsā specifically mention the names of Shīī theologians contemporary 
to them who held these doctrines.!? The Traditions in al-Usūl min al-kāfī 
also deny the possibility of being vouchsafed the vision of God.!? The 
attributes of God are divided into essential attributes (sifāt al-dhat) and 
attributes of action (sifat a/-ff']), according to the theological system that had 
become established. The essential attributes are described by al-Kulayni, in 
a personal interpretation of the Traditions, as those attributes of God 


10 Najāshī, a/- Réal, 13. !! [bid., 197. 


12 See below, ch. 4, 48. 
5 Kulayni, a/-Usā/ min al-kāfī, t, 82-3. 


14 Ibid., 95-100. 
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whose opposite could never be used of him. They include such attributes 
knowledge, hearing, seeing, power, wisdom, might, mastery ķā 
The attribute of will is regarded as an attribute of action; God s wi eine 
after such attributes as knowledge, which belong to his divine 2l 
This gives some scope for the retention of the doctrine of badā . In » 
section on badā”, the Traditions which al-Kulayni uses amas T 
importance and wonderful nature of badā”. However he does not inc ; e 
the Tradition about Ja far al-$ādig and Isma‘il. Badā is a kind of knowle ge 
that only God knows which implies a rejection of the Tradition Kai 
Ismāfīl. The knowledge that God gives to angels, prophets and imams wi 
come to be because God does not lie against himself. However, it must be 
accepted that God will bring forward whatever he wishes and a) 
whatever he wishes. As far as the created or uncreated Quran is 
concerned, al-Kulayni does not present any explicit Traditions on the 
subject. The report that Ja‘far al-Sadiq maintained, along with Hisham b. 
al-Hakam, that the Qur’an is neither creator nor created is a included. Al- 
Kulayni does, however, include a Tradition in which Ja far states e 
speech (&a/am) is an attribute which has been caused to be (mubdathab) an 
which is not eternal; God was, when he was not speaking.!? This would 
seem to imply that the Qur'an is created even if the term muhdath (caused to 
be) is used instead of makhlug (created). | | 
The Traditions of a/-Usi/ min al-kafi concerning free will and determin- 
ism seem to tend towards a compromise position. À Tradition is attributed 
to 'Alial-Ridà which gives a very similar account of istifā ab to that given by 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, so that the ability to act is only made available toa 
man at the moment of acting, and he does not have the ability either to act or 
to refrain from acting until the moment he does or does not do so. The 
deterministic tendency of this is further emphasized by a Tradition from 
Ja'far al-Sadiq, which maintains that God does not lay duties upon :- 
which they do not have the ability to perform, but that they can do anyt i 
by virtue of his will.!? Despite this seeming determinism, there is a degree o 
consensus in the Traditions that the position is neither one at determinism 
nor free will. The position is summed up in a Tradition from Ali al-Rida in 
which he maintains that God is too mighty (a‘azz) to give his creatures free 
i just to compel them to sin.20 u 
j e faith inia presented by the Traditions in al- Usūl min al-kaf i 
is akin to the general Islamic view of the time. The Traditions distinguish 
between faith and Islam. Islam is prior to faith and achieved by belief in 
Islam and the recitation of the shahadah. On the other hand, faith involves 


: i » [bid.. 160-2. 
15 Ibid., 111-2. 17 Ibid., 146-9. 18 Ibid., 107. Ibid., 160-2 
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giving full effect to the requirements of religion and may increase or 
decrease. A sinner may cease to be a believer (mu min) but will remain a 
Muslim. Repentance may help to restore his faith.?! 
In al-Kulayni's treatment of the imams, there is great emphasis on the 
miraculous nature of the imams. Al-Kulayni also has to address the 
problem of the occultation of the twelfth imam. As already mentioned, the 
idea of the occultation of an imam had been well known among the Shī'ah. 
In al-Usul min al-kāfī al-Kulaynī presents a brief chapter with Traditions on 
this subject. In a Tradition attributed to Jafar al-Sadiq, the latter explains 
the predicament that the Shi^ah would face after the death of the eleventh 
imam al-Hasan al-"Askarī. He explains that the occultation of the imam must 
occur before he rises up. This occultation is necessary because otherwise the 
authorities would destroy the imam, something that could not be allowed 
to happen. The occultation was also designed to test the faith of the Shī'ah, 
especially against those who denied the imam had ever been born. At the 
appropriate time when the appropriate signs and circumstances appeared, 
the imam would appear to bring about the golden age.22 He does also have a 
Tradition that there will be two occultations.?? As one of the reasons for the 
occultation is that the hidden imam fears for his life, there is an element of 
taqiyyah (precautionary dissimulation) in it in so far as the occultation is 
taking place as a precaution against the destruction of the imam. Al- 
Kulaynialso presents Traditions from theimamson taqiyyah. Muhammadal- 
Baqir declares in one of them that tagiyyah is his and his fathers’ religion, and 
that anyone who does not have tagiyyab has no faith.2 The emphasis given 
to fagiyyab in such Traditions indicates the imams’ concern to protect 
themselves and their followers from persecution by the authorities. There 
are other Traditions which imply that tagiyyab should not be applied in such 
legal matters as the drinking of nabidh (a kind of date wine) and mash alā `l- 
khuffayn (rubbing the shoes, instead of taking them off. In ablutions 
before prayer, the Sunnis consider the Prophet to have allowed the rubbing 
of the shoes instead of washing the feet; whereas the Shi'is insist that no 
such concession had been allowed and require that the feet should be 
rubbed. The difference in interpretation came to be emphasized as a 
distinction between the two).25 These Traditions also come from Muham- 
mad al-Baqir and may well belong to the time when such subjects, 
particularly mash ‘ala V/-khuffayn, were still under discussion among the 
schools of law and were not therefore identifiably Shi^i. Nowhere does al- 
Kulayni deal with the doctrine of raj‘ah in the sense of the return of the 
believers before the end of the world. The fact that he ignores this doctrine 
?! Ibid., 11, 25—33. 7 [bid., 1, 337. 23 Ibid., 339. 


2 Ibid., 1, 219. 25 Ibid., 217. 
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implies that he did not think it particularly significant. Perhaps al-Kulayni 
was influenced by the anticipated imminent return of the hidden imam, so 
that he was not disposed to deal with the more tendentious idea of a more 
ad Shr'is. 
pneu "d jams Traditions on the imamate, the theological 
Sk n presented by al-Kulaynī in a/- Uzāl min al-kaf1 could py be 
described as belonging to the mainstream discussions of Islamic theology. 
Many of these doctrines could well belong to the imams to whom they are 
attributed. One of al-Kulayni's purposes was to establish e Rien 
consensus of the imams” views on theology as the source of Shīī theology. 
In attempting to clear Shi' theology from accusations of poA 
phism and materialism, he may have been influenced by a small group o the 
Mu'tazilah who had been converted to Shi‘ism in the latter half of the third/ 
on end of theologians, who combined Mu tazilah theology% eS 
Shi‘ism, broadly accepted the doctrine of the imamate, probably in : e 
version which was put forward by the early theologians and kas 
already been described. The strictly theological doctrines of the early a 
theologians had once been in the vanguard, but ideas had moved on and it 
was now the Mu'tazilah who had the leadership in Islamic EAE 
Although they succeeded in ridding Shi'ism of the early S an 
anthropomorphical ideas of God, they were still at odds with the ra a 
nists on several matters, particularly the Traditionists’ deterministic tenden- 
cies and some of the latter’s more extreme views of the imams. They p 
eager to bring about a synthesis between Shi‘ism and general Mu tazilite 
és e family of Nawbakht, in the persons of Abü Sahl Isma'il (d. 
311/923) and his nephew Abū Muhammad al-Hasan b. Mūsā a d 
300-10/912-22), which took up the task. Although their theo 5 : 
writings have not survived, we have reports that they adopte Es 
Mu tazilite doctrine concerning the attributes of God and human free-will. 
They also naturally rejected the materialism and anthropomorphism of the 
early theologians and rejected the idea of the vision of God. C" 
Shortly after the death of al-Kulayni, the Buwayhids (or Buyi s) Pe 
control at the centre of the ‘Abbasid empire. During the period of the 
Buwayhids, from 334/945 to 447/1055, the Shi'is enjoyed sa 
freedom as the Buwayhids were sympathetic to their views. As a result the 
centre of Shīī learning shifted from Qumm to Rayy and then eventually = 
Baghdad. Without the restraint of persecution, there was a flowering o 


26 See above, ch. 1, 4-7. 
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Shi'i scholarship. For a petiod, the Traditionists who claimed to preserve 
the teachings of the imam were in the ascendancy in Shīī theology. A 
leading proponent of this Traditionist theology which opposed Mu'tazilite 
influences on Shīī theology was Abū Jafar Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Babawayhi (or Bābūya) al-Sadüq (d. 381/991).27 

In his works on theology, notably Risālat al-I tiqādāt and Kitab al- Tawhid, 
he presents Shīī traditions from the imams which he comments on and 
explains. He shows himself to be hostile to theology using Traditions from 
the imams denouncing theology, but yet is at pains to try to reconcile the 
Traditions as far as possible with the Mu‘tazilite theology whose influence 
was growing among the Shi‘ah. However, without the constraint of the 
consensus of Qummi Traditionists, or at least that group of it that al- 
Kulayni represented, Ibn Babawayhi's task was much more difficult. 

Ibn Babawayhi has used much the same Traditions as al-Kulayni to deny 
the possibility of the vision of God, thus following on this subject the 
Qummi consensus as interpreted by al-Kulayni. He gives some space to his 
own rejection of any idea of the vision of God, clearly rejecting those 
Traditions which had supported the idea. 

As far as the doctrine of attributes is concerned, he follows al-Kulayni, 
even interpreting the distinction between essential attributes and attributes 
ofaction in the same way as al-Kulayni. However, he finds that the Tradition 
about badā”, concerning Jafar al-Sadiq and his son Ismāfl, has re- 
established itself in the accepted corpus of Tradition. In both books, he 
gives the Tradition and attempts to explain it away. In his later work he has 
found another Tradition which refers not to Ja‘far’s son Isma‘il but to 
Abraham's son Ismá'il, and therefore the different idea occurring to God is 
the abrogation of the command to Abraham to sacrifice Isma‘il. (In Islamic 
Tradition, this command to Abraham to sacrifice his son is usually 

interpreted as referring to Ishmael, Ar. Isma‘il, not Isaac.) This allows him 
to interpret badā” as the equivalent of abrogation. However, hís explanation 
is unsatisfactory, as the Arabic is badā li-llāh (something different appeared 
to God) not badā min Allah (something different appeared from God). On 
the question of the Qur'an he reintroduces the Traditions that al-Kulayni 
had ignored in favour of the statement that the speech of God was caused 
(muķdath). He reports a statement from Masa al-Kazim that the Qur'àn is 
neither a creator nor created, but the word of God. Another Tradition from 
"Alī al-Ridā states that only God is the creator and everything else is created, 
but the Qur'àn is the word of God and one should not apply a term to it. 
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This idea of not entering into the controversy is also endorses by another 
Tradition from Misa al-Kazim. Ibn Babawayhi, under Mu tazilite die 
feels obliged to enter the controversy. He explains that the ae 4 A s 
makblūg (normally understood as "not created ) " dd pius 
be understood in the sense ikhtalaqa which means fabricate or _- 
Thus what Jafar al-Sadiq was saying was the (ras is A d 
forged. Ibn Babawayhi goes on to assert that the Qur'an is cause Tu E 
Thus his position is the same as al-Kulayni's, but he had to is si 
ina rather artificial interpretation of the Tradition in order to ine aa M $ 
Mu'tazilite position, whereas al-Kulayni had merely ignored t e Tra e : 
With regard to free-will and determinism, Ibn Bābawayhi S Ce ķi 
very similar to al-Kulaynī. He uses the same Tradition as al- id 2 : 
explain the ability to act but attributes it to Mūsā al-Kāzim. i so a 3 : 
the intermediate position between Vip ora ae pun . His pos 
i faith and Islam is also similar to al- 2 
ni cede has the same position with regard to the imams rā 
Kulaynī. For him, the hidden imam had now been absent for over Ps y x 
Therefore he is concerned to explain the background and reasons Vi ju 
particularly as opponents of the Shi'ah were holding them up P 5 7 i 
He wrote a book on the occultation of the hidden imam entitled Kamal a i 
din wa-tamām al-ni'mah (“Perfection of Religion and Completeness (9 
Benefaction”) in which he sought to justify the occultation by ee 
Traditions from the imams on the subject. He also reintroduces the: Vu 
of raj ab into theology on the basis of Traditions which Kā a e 
used, arguing in its favour on the basis of the interpretation o bai : 
verses, on the claim that it was a Jewish belief and en Traditions rom t ; 
Prophet. Ibn Bābawayhi preserves the Traditionists attitude oe 
maintaining that it is an obligation on the Shi‘ah until the time of the re 
i imam. o 
gs du is very much a Traditionist. His ceps A 
development of Shīī theology is a greater retreat to the lija n ee 
position. However, many of the advances of al-Kulayni P s 
preserved. It was a pupil of Ibn puc xe e Mene ps ķā ab 
in a much more Mu tazilite direction: Shay - f 
ba iu, b. al-Nu'màn (d. 413/1022). Although VEN gi 
Traditionist, he came very much under the influence of the Na x no: : 
Baghdad where he lived. His early works show a bias towards 1 - : a Y 
notably his work on the lives of the imams, Kitab al-Irsbad ff ma rifi i g : 
Allāh ‘ala */-"ibād. However, he later develops a much more eae ge 
approach to theology. He wrote a correction to Ibn Bābawayh!s 
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al-I tigadat entitled Kitab Sharh ‘aqa@ id al-$adūg or Tashih al-itiqad, and he 

also elaborated on his own theology in a work entitled Awā'i/ al-magālāt 
Si l-madhāhib al-mukbtārāt. 

Al-Mufid does not accept Ibn Bābawayhi's strictures against theology, 
saying that the use of reason is absolutely necessary in religion, as otherwise 
there would simply be blind imitation (¢ag/id). On the other hand, public 
disputes might need to be avoided at certain times. This brings him directly 
into conflict with Ibn Babawayhi's interpretation of tagiyyah. Al-Mufid 
does not regard /agiyyab as an obligation at all times, but only as being 
apptoptiate in situations where there is danger. He further considers that 
tagiyyab is more applicable to ordinary Shi‘is rather than experts. However, 
al-Mufid, for all his espousal of reason, regards it very much as secondary to 
revelation. He does not believe that one can arrive at knowledge of God or 
moral behaviour without the aid of revelation. Al-Mufid reduces the 
number of essential attributes of God mentioned by the Traditionists to 
three, in line with the Mu tazilite attempts to reduce their number. They are 
knowledge, power and life. He subsumes hearing and seeing under 
knowledge. God's will is not an essential attribute but an attribute of 
action. He only accepts the doctrine of badā” because of Traditions which he 
regards as ones which have to be accepted. He then sets about trying to 
reconcile badā with reason and makes it accord with abrogation. By 
emphasizing its use with min (from) rather than / (to) its meaning becomes 
that something different appeared to men from God. In this way bada’ is 
interpreted as the equivalent of abrogation. Al-Mufid also rejects any idea 
of the vision of God. Naturally al-Mufid denies any idea of the Qur’an 
being uncreated. However, he preserves the Shīī preference for the Qur’an 
being caused (muķdath). 

. In the controversy over free-will and determinism, al-Mufid has shifted 
the Shi'i position into agreement with the Mu tazilah. He follows the 
Mu'tazilites of Baghdad in regarding ability to act as merely physical 
soundness and then with them he regards man as producing his own acts, 
but he will not go as far as saying that man created his own acts. He more or 
less continues the doctrine of the distinction between faith (man) and Islam. 

Naturally al-Mufid took part in the controversy over the occultation. In 
his work a/-Fugšl al-“asharah ff *1-ghaybah (“Ten Chapters on Occultation”), 
he attempts to justify the occultation on the basis of reason. He argues that 
men have been known to live for very long periods and cites examples of 
Biblical figures for whom such claims have been made. He accepts the | 
Traditions of the miraculous nature of the imams. With the belief in the 
occultation of the twelfth imam, it was impossible to accept anything else. 
Al-Mufid enters the controversy that had been going on for some time 
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outside the Shi‘ah over whether the imam (here used in the theological 
sense of “the caliph”) was necessary by virtue of revelation or reason. He 
maintains that the imamate is necessary for both these reasons. There is a 
revelation for the necessity of the imamate, but men could arrive at the 
imamate by using reason. Al-Mufid, also following the Nawbakhtis, brings 
in the idea of God’s bestowal of the imamate on the imams as an act of 
divine favour (lutf). | 
The leadership of Shīī theology after al-Mufid was taken over by his 
brilliant pupil "Alī b. al-Husayn al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044). In his 
development of Shīī theology al-Murtada lays much greater emphasis on 
reason. In this he seems to be influenced by the Mu‘tazilah of Basra. One of 
his most important works was a/-Kitāb al-Shaft fi `l-imāmah (“The Clear 
Book on the Imamate”). While this work is essentially a refutation of Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbār's section on the imamate in his a/-Mughni, it is wide-ranging 
and touches on a great number of theological points. He also has other 
briefer works on theological matters. He generally follows the theology of 
al-Mufid, though differing with him on minor points. In particular al- 
Murtada feels that reason is the starting-point to arrive at a knowledge of 
God. He also develops the doctrine of divine favour (/uff) and the imamate. 
The institution of the imamate is not only an act of divine favour to the 
imams, but is also a rationally necessary act of divine favour to mankind. 
This was perhaps implicit in the doctrine of the imam as God's proof on 
earth. He is far more concerned to demonstrate that the imamate is 
rationally necessary, and attempts to demonstrate that mankind can nevet 
survive without leadership so that, as the need for leadership is necessary 
for man, it is necessary for God to provide it. l 
When al-Murtadā died, he was succeeded by another great pupil of al- 
Mufid, Abū Jafar Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tūsī (d. 46o[1 067).2? He was 
just as much a Traditionist as a theologian, and his production of vor on 
religious subjects was prolific. He wrote a summary of al-Murtada’s al-5 hafi 
called Talkhis al-Shafi. It is, however, much more than a summary and in it 
he shows himself to be very much influenced by al-Murtada’s rationalistic 
approach. On the other hand, in his work on the occultation, Kitab al- 
Ghaybab, he uses both Traditions and reason to defend the doctrine. In his 
theological work a/-Igtigād al-hadi ilā tarīg al-rashad, he follows the theologi- 
cal doctrines of his two predecessors, al-Mufid and al-Murtada. E 
Before the death of al-Tüsi, the Buwayhids lost their authority in 
Baghdad to the Saljūgs in 447/1055. During the following 200 years the 
Shi‘ah became once again a persecuted sect. There is very little Shii 


28 [bid. 29 Ibid.; and see below, ch. 4, 48. 
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theological literature during this time. It seems that the Shi'i Traditionists 
were still able to preserve some of the views that the Shi'i theologians had 
ttied to repudiate, but their main concern was to defend the authority of 
Tradition in the law. This authority gradually gave ground to the demands 
for a greater use of reason. 

Towards the end of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad, Shīī theology 
received renewed impetus with the emergence of two distinguished 


theologians, Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi (d. 672/1 274)? and his disciple Ibn 


Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1325). Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī wrote a commentary 
on the work Muhassal afkar al-mutaqaddimin wa- I-muta akbkbirin min al- 
Jalasifab wa-”/-mutakallamīn by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. In this commentary, 
Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī firmly rejects the doctrines of badā” and only accepts 
taqiyyah on the basis of fear. In his own work on theology, Tajrīd a/-f tigād, 
reason is given a paramount place and such subjects as raj ab are ignored. 
His approach is similar to the approach set out by al-Murtadā. This 
approach is followed by al-Hilli in his commentary on Tajrīd al-i' tiqad called 
Kashf al-murad fī sharh Tajrīd al-itigad, and in his own work a/-Bāb al- 
hadi “ashar. These two men established an important place in Shīī doctrine 
and their works are still part of the required study for Shīī students of 


theology. Despite this, the doctrines of raj‘ah, taqiyyah and badā? have 
continued to have a place in Shīī thought. 


9 For al-Tūsī's contribution to astronomy, see below, ch. 15. 
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ZUHÜR: THE EXPANSION OF IBADISM 


The same general conditions which allowed the “Abbasids to establish their 
power in the core of the Islamic world were also exploited by the Ibadis (the 
chief sect of the Kharijites!) to establish states in parts of its periphery. 
During the last decade of Umayyad rule their movement in Basra had been 
transformed into a full-scale da‘wah under the guidance of Abū Ubaydah 
Muslim b. abi Karimah, propagating its ideology among two major 
disaffected groups, the Berbers of North Africa and the Yamani tribes in 
southern Arabia (notably the Azd). Basran political and social networks 
were also exploited, particularly those of the merchants of the old Sasanid 
Ard al-Hind, so that cells of Ibadism came into being in parts of Khurasan, 
Kirmān, Sijistān and al-Bahrayn. Lesser colonies also existed in other parts 
of Iraq and even in Egypt: but Syria seems to have been barren ground. 
Political activation of the movement in the Maghrib appears to have been 
precipitated by the rival propaganda of the Sufris (another Kharijite sect) in 
about 126/743—4, but the first full realization («uhūr) of an Ibadi state 
resulted from a joint Umānī-Hadramī-Yamanī expedition which estab- 
lished ‘Abdullah b. Yahya al-Kindi (Ta/ib a/-Hagg) in Yemen and took the 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina in the hajj of 129/747. ‘Abdullah was killed 
shortly afterwards. Following the suppression of this uprising, a rump 
imamate survived for a while in the Hadramawt and a weak (da 7f) imam, al- 
Julandà b. Mas'üd, was brought to power in "Umān: both areas however, 
were early on brought under ‘Abbasid control. In the Maghrib the fortunes 
of the numerous centres of Ibadism had a complicated history but, 
reputedly in 144/761—2, a new colony, remote from the main Arab centres, 
was founded at Tāhart, and in about 160/776—7 was sufficiently strong 
openly to proclaim ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Rustam (d. 168/784) as the imam. 
A decade or so later the Mashrigī Ibadis began to exploit the internal 
political divisions of Umān and finally overthrew Julanda rule in 177/793 
to establish a century of strong (shārī) imamate rule. Some time in the fourth 


! See CHALUP, 220-1, 413-4. 
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decade of the third/ninth century the old directing centre in Basra closed 
and its last "imam", Abū Sufyan Maķbūb b. al-Rahil, returned to join his 
son in the new state: Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. abi Sufyān in turn acted 
as a general adviser to the other Ibadi communities until his death in 260/ 
873. In Hadramawt a small (difā7) imamate existed based on the Wadi 
Da‘wan. 
The Ibadi community, however, was by no means unified. Following the 

death of Abū “Ubaydah (shortly after the ‘Abbasids came to power), a 
doctrinal dispute began to emerge amongst his followers, notably between 
his successor al-Rabī' b. Habib al-Farahidi (d. 170/786) and a group which 
propounded views that threatened the integrity (jj#a‘) of the community. 
Surviving written material shows that amongst the issues involved was the 
attitude that communal prayer was not indispensable, and that the views of 
previous generations over such issues as fitnah were not binding: associated 
with this was an attempt to classify degrees of sin. Other matters at stake 
reflected current debate elsewhere in the Islamic community, tashbih, qadar, 
shakk, “aql, the “creation” of the Our'ān, and so on. So internal divisions 

began to emerge and an Ibadi heresiography came into existence: politically 

the most important breakaway group were the Nukkarites, the deniers of 
the legitimacy of the second Rustamid imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb b. ‘Abd al- 

Rahmān (168—208/784—823). In the Mashriq the community was doctri- 

nally threatened by Hārūn b. al-Yamān, but Abū Sufyān managed to hold 

the “orthodox” line of what became known as Wahbiyyah Ibadism in 

"Umān and Hadramawt; however, the Yamanis (who had never re- 
established an imamate) broke away. 


LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 


The nature of such Ibāģī literature as exists from this period of zuhūr 
may only be understood in the light of the fact that the tradition remained 
oral. Strengthening the community was what mattered, and this came 
through attracting members to a leading "ālim's majlis, notions concerning 
the resulting states of association (wi/zyab), or dissociation (barā ab) with 
other Muslims in due course came to cover “soundness” of legal opinions 
(fatawa), and eventually elaborated to determine the conditions for break- 
ing away and deposing an imam. Originally, all missionaries (hamalat al- 
‘ilm) were trained in Basra, but as the imamates became established the 
leading ulema developed their own centres locally. In this way the true 
leatning was expanded spatially from node to node and temporarily by a 
line of teachers who had inherited a communally developed ijmā' (not 
taglīd). Mutual debate was always preferred when resolving problems 
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confronting the community, so that written exchanges were exceptional. 

Ibādī theological literature therefore really only came into existence 
when personal communication was difficult. At one level we thus have 
what is little more than fragmentary correspondence, inter- and intta- 
community opinions and advice offered individually or collectively to 
imams and other ulema. Such “letters” are generally termed sirabs, and a 
considerable quantity have survived in various recensions: perhaps the 
earliest is the only written work we know by Abū "Ubaydah, a treatise on 
zakab written to a Maghribi. Written communication with the Maghribi 
community, encouraged perhaps by the bibliophile tendencies of the 
increasingly urbane Tahart imams, in fact resulted in the only large-scale 
recording of material from the early Ibadi period, for the Mashrig temained 
for some time the main advisory centre and there was no reliable contact 
outside the ajj: most of these works remained mote or less unknown in 
“Umin for a long time. Perhaps the most important is a complex of fatawa 
from the earliest teachers: the Kitab Jābir (Abū Sha'tha? Jabir b. Zayd, the 
supposed teaching founder of the movement who died in 93/71 1-1 2), the 
Kitab Dumām b. S@ib (the main teacher of Abū "Ubaydah Muslim b. abi 
Karimah and the leading figure of “‘proto-Ibadism”’) and the Athar of al- 
Rabī' b. Habib al-Farāhīdī. Much of this collection, in reality, seems to have 
been set down by Abū Sufrah ‘Abd al-Malik b. Sufrah (the Kitāb Abī Sufrah), 
probably in the first third of the third/ninth century; one of his main sources 
was al-Haytham b. ‘Adi (d. c. 206/821—2). Another important source was 
the last Basran “imam”, Abū Sufyān, who himself really began to 
rationalize Ibādī history in a biography of the early Ibadis written 
specifically for the Maghribis: unfortunately this Kitab Abi Sufjan only 
appears to survive in the recensions of al-Darjini, al-Barradi and al- 
Shammikhi (seventh to ninth/thirteenth to fifteenth centuries). The third 
major early work is the Mudawwanah,? reputedly written for the imam Abd 
al-Wahhāb b. ‘Abd al-Rahman by Aba Ghānim Bashir b. Ghānim al- 
Khurāsānī, but almost certainly, like the Kitab Abi Sufyan, for his son the 
imam Aflah: it contains the legal opinions (fatawa) of seven of Abū 
"Ubaydah's pupils (including the “heretical” “Abdullah b. “Abd al-Aziz and 
Abū "l-Mu'arrij). The existing form of all these early works has evidently 
resulted from subsequent editing, but without question forms a major 
corpus of genuine early material, mostly set down in the first third of the 
third century of the Hijrah. It shows us much about the early forms of 
Ibadism: amongst the important features to note is that fatawa display 
virtually no critical apparatus justifying each opinion. 


2 Beirut, 1974. 
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Amongst the other more important intercommunity works to come 
down to us are sīrabs by Abū ‘Abdullah b. abi Sufyan advising the Hadramis 
and Yamanis (virtually all his fatawa have also been recorded) and a sīrah 
written by Abū 'I-Hawārī Muhammad b. al-Hawari (late third/ninth 
century) to the Ķadramī community. This contains some important 
information concerning early Umānī history in the context of an exposé 
concerning the proper conduct of an expedition. This is an important 
theme in Ibadi figh, for it emerges from the attitude adopted towards other 
Muslims. The essential idea here is that they are ahl al-giblah and that 
therefore their property and persons are inviolate; the only blood-letting 
permitted is in fighting an official war. Basically the blame for their 
condition is seen as coming from the political leadership which had fallen 
into the hands of the ahl a/-abdath, that is, innovating, unconstitutional 


rulers (jababirah), and deviants (min al-giblah kuffar), but not polytheists 
(mushrikun). 


THE FOURTH/TENTH TO SIXTH/TWELFTH CENTURIES 


The collapse of the imamates in both Tāhart and "Umān in civil wars at the 
end of the third/ninth century profoundly revolutionized the Ibadi move- 
ment and brought to the fore the problem of how to deal with occupying 
powers and the application of taqiyyah (religious dissimulation): the main 
"Umānī treatise was the Kitāb al-Muharibah of Bashir b. abi ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. abi Sufyan Mahbüb al-Rahili (late third/ninth century). In 
north Africa the imamate was never to revive and eventually Ibadism only 
survived in the Mzāb, Jarbah Island and the Jabal Nafüsah. Following 
defeat by the Fatimids at the battle of Baghay in 358/868—9, the surviving 
communities passed into a state of secrecy (Aitman) and the imamate was 
replaced with the organization of the ‘agzabah councils whose arrange- 
ments began to be formalized in a sirat al-halgah by Abū "l-Abbas Ahmad (d. 
504/1111), who based himself on the rulings of his father (Abū ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Bakr al-Nafüsi, d. 440/1048—9). Abū "l-'Abbas also wrote an 
important treatise on land, the Kitab Usil al-arādī ("Land Principles/ 
Rights”), clearly designed for the new colonies founded by the refugee 
Ibādīs. 

Associated with such fundamental political changes came a rationaliza- 
tion of the “states” of the religion (masālik al-din) and an evolution of the 
ideas concerning the stages of defensiveness (dif) and expansionism 
(shira). In Umān, where the imamate was to re-emerge in the fifth/eleventh 


3 Incorporated in Kitab a/-Nīl by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ibrahim al-Thamini, Baran, AH 1305. 
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ies were used to classify imams and their powers and 
Mr ai gl” accordingly: in fact a shārī imam basically 
nt a permanent, plenipotentiary imam, whereas a difā i imam bera 
who was appointed provisionally, for a certain purpose e Fa x 
a war). Otherwise their powers were common. No conditions (5 t 
be imposed on them, other than those emanating from the law o = 2 
which they governed (/a hukm illa li-llah). Since it was the duty of every 
Muslim to obey this law, the imam had no need of a dc ailē 
However, he had no particular status in interpreting the law and an d 
by the ijma‘ of the community. Generally speaking, an imam could on ; : 
deposed for a major sin (makfirah), and then only after consultation - : : 
opportunity to make atonement (tawbah). A further type of mami w js 
position was theoretically defined in this period was the da if ies ^ 
appointment made for political expediency; in this case the Bard in gfe 
of compulsory consultation was imposed for an initial period. i i o 
the kitmān imam however, was an ex post facto normalization deve n < 
the Maghrib, and the nearest that can be traced in Umān is the idea of the 
imam mubtasib (probably a much later development). R 
The fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries also saw a major eme 
gence of Ibadism as a madhhab. In the second half of the third/ninth UE 
one can trace some attempt to record and structure the Judgements of t : 
early ulema, reportedly in the legal work ot the Maghribī d RES. 
(d. 285/896), and certainly in the major compendi of | 
Muhammad b. Jafar al-Izkawi, the Jam? Ibn Ja Jar. Works o bijā : iB 
began to appear towards the end of that century witi that of the à rit 
Hüd b. Mahkam al-Haw wārī, preceding that of the Umānī, Abū I-Hawār 
Muhammad b. al-Hawātī (who also wrote a Jami‘) by about two peru 
The subsequent rapid development of the figh apparatus can be judged , 
examining Abū Sa‘id al-Kudami’s (late fourth/tenth century) critique vi 
Mu tabar) of the Jāmi Ibn Jafar, written probably about a century an ; 
quarter later, and the final great exposé dd principles of his Gr 
contemporary and rival, Abū Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. POR fe 
Barakah al-Bahlawi (first half of fifth/eleventh century): — e 
doors of ijtibād have never been closed, Ibn Barakah's Jami was to RES 
the standard work of reference for the great encyclopaedists oft E -_ 
three-guarters of a century, notably Salamah b. Muslim al- - i d i 
Diyyz , and the three works by members of a Kindah clan of poste 
Bayan al-Sbar* of Muhammad b. Ibrahim (d. 508/1115), the Kifaya y pa 
seems largely to have disappeared) of Mubammad b. ii E 
Musannaf of the prolific author, Ahmad b. Abdullah (d. proba 7 2 we 
1162). Another influential work from this time was the Mukhtasar al-kits 
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of Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. Qays al-Hamdānī (first half of fifth/eleventh 
century), the last and only shar imam in the Hadramawt (his surviving 
Diwan records, inter alia, his campaigns in Yemen). The Diwan of Ibn al- 
Nazar al-Sam'üli (sixth/twelfth century) was also considered an exemplary 
wotk and inspired commentaries through the centuries, rather in the same 
way as did Abū Nasr Fath b. Nib al-Malashawi's Qasidah niniyyah in the 
Maghrib. 

Unfortunately, Ibadism in "Uman became increasingly split by a doctri- 
nal dispute over the issues that had led to civil war and which still underlay 
current political alliances. The extremism of the so-called Rustāg party, 
which rejected in numerous treatises the moderate Nizwa party's notions 
about suspended judgement (wuqäf: cf. in particular Abū Sa'īd al-Kudami’s 
Kitab al-Istiqamab) finally alienated northern "Umān and the Hadramawt 
and led to the total collapse of the imamate at the end of the sixth/twelfth 
centuty in the core of the country: it was not to revive until the ninth/ 
fifteenth century. For the movement to survive, therefore, it became 
essential that it acquire an impeccable “orthodoxy” which could challenge 
that of Sunni groups and foster its belief that it formed the only true Islamic 
community. So we find an increasing tendency to calque the madhhab on the 
norms of Sunnism, but derive its teaching from only its own doctors. This 
meant normalizing the history of the movement and in the case of the 
Rustaq party, developing a true missionary teacher line (Jamalat al- ilm) 
down to its final great exponents in the mid-fifth/eleventh century, Ibn 
Barakah al-Bahlawi and his pupil Abū "l-Hasan "Alī b. Muhammad al- 
Bisyānī (or Bisyawi). In the Maghrib it went even further and a Hadīth 
collection, reputedly originating from al-Rabī' b. Habib al-Farāhīdī, was 
realized in a Tartīb by Abū Ya'gūb Yüsuf b. Ibrahim al-Warjalani (d. 570/ 
1174). Trained in part at Cordova, Abū Ya'qub was an expert in Hadith 
scholarship (cf. also his Kitab al-Adil wa- /-ingāf) and Quranic exegesis (his 
Tafsir only survives fragmentarily): however, it is in his Daf! wa- l-burban 
that he presents his ideas on the general development of Ibadism. In Umān 
his equivalent was Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Qalhati, writing 
probably about half a century later. His a/-Kasbf wa-/-bayān similarly 
provides an exposé of the complete Ibadi theology through rebuttal of 
other doctrines and, in emulation of the milal wa-/-niķal literature, finishes 
by expounding it as the only true firgab: some of this is also expressed in his 
Maqamab celebrating the reconversion of Kilwa in East Africa to Ibadism. 

Thus Ibadism went into political decline in an explosion of scholarship 
that transformed its figh into a school comparable to the four schools of 
Sunni Islam and put its theology into the strait-jacket of Islamic orthodoxy. 
This calquing process largely removed its originality and put in its place a 
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corpus of material that eventually led to claims by leaders of the nabdah that 
Ibadism was the first ofthe orthodox schools, and that their theology derived 
from the very fount of Sunni Quranic learning. Some minor variations over 
interpretation of the law, some small differences over ritual and a few 
vestiges of theological debate reflecting early issues which for long had 
ceased to stir Muslim thought, were all that came to distinguish the Ibadis 
from the Sunnis, except for one vital matter: the theory and practice of 
political community. To have removed that would have been to extinguish 
Ibadism itself. So the Ibadis entered their political twilight at the end of 
‘Abbasid times with their theology refurbished but their political ideology 
intact. 


CHAPTER 4 


QURANIC EXEGESIS 


Exegesis (tafsīr) forms one of the most extensive branches of Arabic prose 
literature. Developed over fourteen centuries, it provided the ideal vehicle 
for the expression of every shade of opinion adopted within Islam. 
Knowledge of the Qur'an is indispensable for an understanding of Islam, 
but knowledge of the Qur'àn alone will not supply that understanding. 
Whereas the Qur'an urged its first hearers to use their eyes and ears, but 
above all their minds in the pursuit of truth, the intellectual system that 
grew out of the Qur'an was imbued with a spirit of conformity suspicious 
of every effort to act or think beyond the restraint of revelation. The 
definition of “revelation” gave Islam its distinct hue, while the identifica- 
tion as the source of knowledge of either Tradition, reason or intuition 
produced three broad exegetical approaches. 


TRADITIONAL EXEGESIS 


The individual pursues the right path if he adheres to “the way of the 
Muslims", the straight path which the Qur'àn commanded men to follow, 
"not separate paths lest they take you by various routes away from the path 
of God".! Muslims were forbidden to imitate those who “divided into 
sects, falling into disagreement"? The role of the Prophet was central to 
Mubammad's concept of Islamic unity: *He who obeys the Prophet obeys 
God"; “He who disobeys God and His Prophet, transgressing the bounds 
God has set, will be cast into Hell."* If they disagreed on any matter the 
Muslims must refer it to God and the Prophet:5 “We have sent you, 
Muhammad, the Reminder so that you can make clear to men what has been 
revealed."6 The Prophet's death altered the situation which the Qur’an had 
created, and those who argued- that these verses applied to all matters, 
including the Qur'an, insisted that the Prophet had not merely received the 
Qur'an. He had expounded it. That was the instruction men should seek; 
the Prophet's exegesis being the ideal interpretation. 


! Quran, vi. 153. 
6 Ibid., xvi.44. 


2 Ibid., iii.105. 3 Ibid., iv.80. 4 Ibid., iv. 14. 5 Ibid., iv.59. 
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The texts 


For commentary to develop, the first requisite was to possess an indisputa- 
bly correct text. But, since the recitation of the texts Was central to the daily 
ritual, it is not necessary wholly to assent to Goldziher's assertion Bar the 
first stage of exegesis consisted of the "establishment. of the text". The 
historical exegesis set out from written texts and the variant readings which 
Goldziher analysed fall into distinct groups. Certain variants, by their very 
nature, are adequately explained by the deficiencies of the script used. It 
lacked a device for distinguishing unrelated consonants, or doubled 
consonants and had no means of distinguishing the short vowels in 
derivatives of common root but of nuanced meaning. More importantly, 
the final short vowels, the main index of grammatical case, hence of 
syntactical function, had not been distinguished. These vowels control 
meaning and can be significant for interpretation and for the extraction of 
regulations or ta wī/. 

Consideration of meaning affects the choice of reading, but in most cases 
in which only consonant values or only internal vowels are involved, the 
reading makes no real difference to the sense. It matters little whether one 
reads, "God knows what they are doing" ( Jaf alna) Of "what you are 
doing” (tafalūna), although such close attention to minor detail underlines 
the fascination the texts held for Muslims anxious to achieve the most 
satisfactory reading, as the transition from oral to written tradition 
proceeded in advance of the exegesis. 


Interbolation 


In the case of a small number of disputed consonants or final vowels, 
Goldziher recognized the play of external factors, legal or theological, 
although his analyses do not go far enough. For example, the crux in e 
xlviii.g, tWazzizūbuļtv azzirūhu, goes beyond deficiency of the script. 
Curiously that had caused no problems in the parallel utterances of sūrabs 
v.12 and vii.157. The serious syntactical difficulties posed by särab xlviii.9 
suggest ancient redactional activity akin to that of sūrab ix. 5 which all recite, 
“a declaration from God and His Prophet that God repudiates the 
unbelievers, and His Prophet . . .”. Successful interpolation of a reference to 
the Prophet in both verses has disturbed the original underlying syntax. 
From the context in which its discussion occurs, unsuccessful interpola- 
tion is also easily recognizable. This represents neither the use of different 


7 Richtungen, 1. 8 Ibid., 6. 
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texts nor the differing resolutions of a shared text. The presence or absence 
in sarah iv.24 of one phrase marks the struggle to legitimize temporary 
marriage (mutah) by tracing mention of it to an undisputed source: “for the 
pleasure you derive from them [for a stipulated period] give women their 
fee.” This is not an attempt to establish the text.? It is an attempt to exploit a 
hallowed document to underpin a disputed principle. An underlying 
disagreement as to the meaning of “fee”, marriage-settlement(?)/hire(?), 
predated the attempt at interpolation (/agdrr) of the “elucidatory” phrase, 
showing this to be a sophisticated rather than primitive exegetical pro- 
cedure and raising the question of the date of the quarrel. Similarly, dispute 
on surah v.610 arose at the secondary stage of working out the implications 
of the texts. When one meets the issue in the exegesis, the theorists are 
already divided as to whether the feet are to be washed (if the reading is 
arjula) or merely wiped (if the reading is arjuli) before the ritual prayer. 
Each side adduced as evidence a common written text, but offered either 
different memory of the oral tradition or differing vocalic resolutions of the 
consonantal tradition. Few comparable disputes impinge so directly upon 
everyday practice, exegesis being, for the most part, a theoretical rather 
than practical discipline. 


Unsuccessful interbolation 


A type of tafsīr unmentioned by Goldziher would make the Qur'an the 
soutce of regulations nowhere referred to in the texts — indeed, contradict- 
ing regulations that are there. The most important instance concerns the 
general view that the Islamic penalty for adultery is death by stoning. This 
regulation, said to derive from the Ourān, is found only in exegetical 
narratives detailing the Prophet's discussion of this very question with the 
rabbis.!! The narratives may have originated in efforts to elucidate certain 
passages which allude to the basis on which the Prophet might judge cases 
involving Jews if brought before him. Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) was 
commenting on sūra? ii.42 which accused the Jews of concealing (kitmān) 
the regulations of the Torah; Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ismail al- 
Bukhari (194-256/810—70), using the same isnād as Malik, was commenting 
on surah iii.93 which concerns dietary law. Both share the motif of 
Muhammad’s challenge that the rabbis bring out the relevant Torah section 
as proof. There may well lurk, therefore, behind these narratives, an 
unwritten exegesis whose details, although obscured by the mists of pre- 
literary time, are nonetheless perceptible in the rulings alleged to have been 

? Ibid., 13. 


10 Ibid., 8. 11 Malik b. Anas, Muwatta’, 11, 165; Bukhari, Sahih, pt. 6, 37. 
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derived from the Qur'àn. Unable to produce a “stoning verse", the 
Muslims concluded that their texts of the Qur'an reached them, not from 
the Prophet, but from his Companions, who had assembled them after his 
death, at which point the stoning verse was lost.!? When some rejected the 
stoning penalty, insisting upon the Qur'àn's flogging penalty ny?) 
others argued that the sunnah “prevails over the Qur’an but the Qur'an does 
not prevail over the sunnah,” introducing a principle of repeal (naskh), 
which was soon extended to state that certain verses of the Qur'an “prevail 
over” other verses. Most interesting is that what is referred to throughout 
these discussions as “sunnah” had emerged from exegetical debate. 


WRITTEN EXEGESIS 


The literary stage of exegesis dates from the post-Prophetic period and was 
represented in local traditions attached to the names of various Com- 
panions of the Prophet, and was then first written down by the following 
generation. The greatest name in early exegesis is that of a cousin of the 
Prophet, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/688), in whose name reports were 
handed down at Mecca, Basra and Kufa on the authority of his “pupils”. 
Whereas reports from the Companions are sporadic, touching only 
particular passages, those handed down in ‘Abdullah’s name extend over 
the entire Qur'àn whose texts they purport to elucidate word by word. The 
weight attached to Companion exegeses is evidenced by the multiplicity of 
(not always compatible) versions. This is even more the case with the 
statements attributed to ‘Abdullah who, although only twelve when the 
Prophet died, is traditionally reckoned to be of the Companion generation. 

Of the accumulated masses of exegetical materials preserved in the /afsir, 
very little even claims to go back to the Prophet himself. His widow, 
"A'ishah, explains that he had pronounced on very. few. verses whose 
interpretation was transmitted to him by Gabriel.!^ Exegesis thus appears 
to differ from the sannah literature where the demand to trace statements 
bearing on the law and the cult to the Prophet, most consistently voiced by 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shāfi ī (13o—204/767—820), was to be consummated 
in the strict criteria applied to materials adopted into the Hadīth works 
compiled between c. 200/815 and 300/915. The contrast is heightened by the 
meagreness of the chapters of exegesis in the “classical collections” 
compiled by Muhammad b. Ismail al-Bukhari and by Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 
(202—61/817-75). Al-Bukhārī's /afsir consists of disjointed, mainly anony- 


12 Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an, 71; “Islamic penalty for adultery”, 26. 
33 “Abdullah b. Muslim b. Qutaybah, Ta'wī/, 199. 
^ Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabarī, Jami al-bayan, t, 84ff. 
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mous, dictionary definitions, fragmentary exegeses and some specifically 
legal notes. There are also “tales of bygone peoples", for which it is 
unnecessaty to presume any source other than paraphrases of the relevant 
Qur'an passages. The nature and function of these stories is captured in the 
words attributed to the Prophet: “I wish Moses had shown more patience; 
then God would have told us more of this story.”15 Reports on variant 
readings with their attributions are frequent, while much effort is expended 
on identifying characters, places or times left unspecified in the Our'ān. The 
total is less than 500 Traditions, whereas the nearly contemporary monu- 
mental exegetical opus of al-Tabatī (224-5 10/838—923) contains no fewer 
than 55,400 items of information organized under 1 3,026 isnāds.16 

It seems unlikely that the texts, the readings, or the exegesis came from 
the Prophet, and it seems equally unlikely that they come from his cousin 
"Abdullah. Not only do his principal pupils transmit incompatible reports; 
often “his views” are attributed in parallel reports to Companions (some 
also called "Abdullāh); the most prominent of his "pupils", "Alī b. abi 
Talhah (d. 120/737), did not derive his tafsīr directly from his master”, 
while another was not even born when ‘Abdullah died.!? 

Tafsīr would appear to lag behind the development of other branches of 
the Tradition. Although the isnāds of the exegesis may not be original, 
neither are those of the sunnah. Both may have been appended at the same 
time: the first quarter of the second/eighth century.!3 In the case of the 
tafsīr, the reduced role of the Prophet is, however, conceded from the 
outset. Yet nothing disguises the fact that exegesis was being practised in 
the earliest times, and that the results of the labours of untold numbers of 
anonymous Muslims have been preserved, however formally imperfect the 
manner of their transmission. Their only questionable feature is their 
dubious attribution, but age of tafsīr must not be confused with age of isnad. 


DATING (SABAB) AND IDENTIFICATION (TA YĪN) 


While not designed as a manual of history, the Qur’an constantly uses 
history as an argument. Apart from the most prominent personalities, 
names are seldom given and dates are more seldom given. It was less the 
Qur’an’s difficulty than its excessive vagueness, combined with human 
curiosity, that necessitated exegesis. Nor is this imprecision restricted to 
references to the remotest past. Revealed in the course of the Prophet's life, 
and alluding frequently to contemporary events and persons, the Qur'an 
casts, even over these references, an impenetrable veil of anonymity. Yet 


15 Bukhārī, Sahih, pt. 6, 89. 16 Horst, “Zur Überlieferung”, 291. 17 Ibid., 306. 
18 Ibid. 
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the most striking feature of the exegesis is its horror of uncertainty. diner 
an unmistakable determination “to dot every ‘i’ and cross every ‘t’”. 
Nothing, however minute and insignificant, must remain unknown. pi 
name the unnamed is /a yin al-mubham, while its concomitant, the dating o 
the undated (crucial for every allegation of naskh),!° is asbāb al-nuzūl. 
Needful or not to our understanding of God's message, detail is relentlessly 
pursued. When the Qur'an (ili.173) states, “Those to whom the people said, 
“The people have amassed their forces to attack you, so fear them , merely 
increased in faith and replied, "God is our sufficiency — excellent is He in 
Whom we place our trust . . ””, the reader must be told the name of the 
informant, how he came by his information and to whom he imparted it, the 
route he travelled, the names of the enemy leaders, the size of their forces, 
the date of the proposed attack and the motives behind it.” We are not left 
in ignorance of the names of the seven sleepers, nor of the name (or S 
colour) of the dog lolling at the mouth of their cave;?! nor of the variety o 
foodstuffs, with suitable condiments, provided on the tray sent down from 
heaven in response to Christ's prayer.” MOM 

If referring to the distant past, such stories are dubbed isrā īliyyāt; for the 
details, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas is said to have consulted Jewish scholars. If 
they refer to the Prophet's time, they are called sirah and maghasi and are 
thus aspects of the sunnah. Such indefatigable probing explains the sheer size 
of some of the /afsir works. 


THE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 


M - 9923 
“We have sent it down as an Arabic Qur’an that you may understand. 


The Qur’an’s insistence upon its Arabic-ness, with its reiterated exhor- 
tations to the hearer to ponder, indicated a fruitful line of enquiry. The 
Ourān expected to be understood by those familiar with Arabic. ae 
earliest attempts to achieve correct recitation of the sacred texts d 
provided a powerful stimulus to the cultivation of the sciences of language: 
phonetics, writing-systems, morphology, lexicography, etymology, acci- 
dence, and, above, all, syntax. The amazing advances made in the id 
seventh century are already apparent in the quality and detail of the work o 

the leading second/eighth-century linguistic specialists. The chief instru- 
ment available to these men had been the accumulated corpus of early and 
pre-Islamic poetry, to the collection, edition and analysis of which they 
were motivated by its recognized utility for the exegesis. Tradition once 
more attributed to Ibn "Abbās the merit of initiating the linguistic method 


19 Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī, Itgān, pt. 1, 8; pt. 2, 24. 2 Tabari, Jami‘ piace: VII, 399741 3. 
?! Suyüti, Itgān, pt. 2, 145, 177. 22 Zamakhsharī, Kasbsbāf, t, 491. Ourān, xii.2. 
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of exegesis and especially of exploiting the dazzling poetic treasures of the 
nation.?* All exegetical works show this dependence upon “‘proof-verses” 
for the lexical and syntactical analysis of the Qur'an texts. To parse is to 
understand the syntactical function (mawģf) of the word in Arabic 
utterance, which accurately identifies the final vowel (frāb) essential for 
correct recitation and indispensable for correct interpretation. One may 
thus classify exegetical works on the basis of the “mixture” of techniques 
brought to the examination of the texts. That of Abū "Ubaydah Ma‘mar b. 
al-Muthannā (d. 210/825) is almost exclusively concerned with lexical and 
syntactical usage (majāz a/-Our ān). Despite scattered references to contem- 
porary theological disputes, the fafsīr of Abū Zakariyya? Yahya b. Ziyad al- 
Farra’ (d. 207/822) is primarily concerned with the £rzb and the determi- 
nation of acceptable readings (girz'a/), although, to be acceptable, readings 
must preferably have been transmitted. He exploits syntax to settle disputes 
about the minutiae of the meanings (ma ānī al Quran). 

Ta yin, sabab, taqdir, naskh, isra'iliyyat, all feature, although not to the 
exclusion of linguistic interests, in the exegeses of Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al- 
Kalbi (d. 146/763) and of Mugātil b. Sulaymān (d. 150/767), both of whom 
are in the line of transmission from Ibn ‘Abbas. A second /afsir of Mugātil's 
is devoted to the specifically legal aspects of the Qur’an which gives an 
opportunity to discuss naskb,25 which, with ta‘yin and sabab, soon formed 
separate independent sub-literatures. 

The highest place in the development of exegesis is occupied by Abü 
Ja far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, whose towering Jami‘ al-bayan "an 
tawīl ay al-Qur'an ("Comprehensive Collection of Expositions of the 
Interpretation of the Verses of the Qur'an") abruptly scaled heights not 
previously glimpsed and never subsequently approached.2$ By a signal 
stroke of fortune, the discovery in private hands of a complete manusctipt 
led to the publication of this monument of exegetical science in 1903 in 
thirty tomes totalling 5,000 pages. Encyclopaedic in range, it covers every 
aspect of Qur'àn investigation: different readings; conflicting etymologies 
and definitions of rare or unusual words or idioms; varying interpretations 
of the legal and theological issues adumbrated in the texts; and exhaustive 
exploration of the historical and legendary background, sometimes extend- 
ing over many pages and drawn from Islamic, Biblical and apocryphal | 
sources — all repeated én extenso when a variant wording or a different isnad 
occurs in his sources. Working his leisurely way from verse to verse, al- 
Tabari amasses a wealth of materials, each Tradition scrupulously prefixed 


24 Suyūī, I/gan, pt. 1, 120-33; Rippin, “Ibn "Abbās's al-Lughāt f7'l-Qur’an”, 1,725. 
?5 Tafsir al-khams mi at āyah min al-Qur an. 
% For al-Tabarī's contribution to historiography, see below, ch.12, I99f. 
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by its isnād and with occasional observations on the "soundness" or 

otherwise of the isnāds, or the trustworthiness of individual transmitters. 

Exegesis had by now created its own tradition, and al- Tabari has preserved 

this by subsuming whole /afszr works by earlier writers,” while similarly 

appropriating in toto detailed passages of linguistic exposition from the 

works of previous grammarians. The entire enterprise be inspired by the 
principle that the soundest interpretation of the Qur àn is that which 
conforms with what actually appears (gādir) in the written texts of the 
Muslims, read at face value (gābir as opposed to tagdīr), unless there is good 
reason for departing from the gādir; and accords with tne rules of Arabic 
and with ģadīths transmitted from the Companions and the Successors ane 
acknowledged by the specialists in Islamic lore.?? For al- Tabari, the yma’, or 
consensus, of a majority of scholars is paramount. He ignores minority 
views on any aspect of Qur'àn study, while conflicting reports from 
Successors and Companions, if unresponsive to attempts at harmonization, 
are shrugged off as concerning only minor matters, knowledge of which is 
not necessary for salvation and ignorance of which is not harmful. They 
must, in the absence of a report from the Prophet which would be decisive, 
remain in abeyance.? In orthodox Sunni eyes, al-Tabari's approach is 
admirable and his work is regarded as the very embodiment of the ideal 
Tradition-based exegesis. Massive as it is, the work is incomplete, in so far 
as al- Tabari refers the reader, anxious for more detailed treatment, to his 
specialist works on law and girā'āt. The scale was too vast to be often 
emulated, while the expense of reproducing copies probably accounts for 
the early appearance of a series of epitomes.?! If the Selur idatione are 
unconvincing, it is because the process of adjusting the Qur'an texts to the 
inherited exegeses is all too obvious. 

Meanwhile, the linguistic, legal and theological schools matured apace 
and their standard works appeared. Apart from the tedium involved, the 
mere passage of time made insistence upon unbroken isnads impracticable. 
Besides, the paths of sunnah and Qur'àn had long diverged to form separate 
disciplines distinct in aim and method. Law (figh) was the abiding interest 
of scholars; theology was developing and exegesis would be subordinated 
to both. Within the perspective of tafsīr, al-Tabari’s insistence upon 
verbatim reproduction of reports with isnāds can be seen as atypical. The 
Qur'àn would continue to provide the ideal vindication of sectional legal 
and theological views, while offering mature scholars a structure within 
which to sum up a life's work, for the compiling of a tafsīr came to be 
regarded as a work of pious preparation for the meeting with one’s Maker. 


? Horst, “Zur Überlieferung”,307. 28 Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, 1, 5-93. — ? Ibid., ut, 231. 
X Ibid., 1, 148; 11, 207. 9! Goldziher, Richtungen, 87, n.4. 
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Al-Tabari had shown how few Prophetical dicta were available and the 
extent to which the Successors and the Companions had been divided in 
their exegetical views. Two principal approaches dominated the subse- 
quent literature. Although remaining wedded to the idea of Tradition, 
while swinging away from reliance on or — following the appearance of the 
major standard works — even a need for the strict isnād, scholars refer more 
to books than to men, as the legal, linguistic or theological traditions of the 
school come to the fore in the shaping of the exegesis. 

The Shīī exegesis shared this development in emphasis. Although 
considerably less prolix than his great Sunni contemporary, ‘Ali b. Ibrahim 
al-Qummi (d. 307/919) skilfully arranged into smooth narrative, puncti- 
liously prefixed by isnāds, the exegeses transmitted from the imams 
Muhammad al-Bāgir and Ja'far al-Sadiq. Based on specially adapted Imami 
readings,* his texts concentrate on the legal, theological and particularly on 
the political doctrines of the Twelver sect, whose adepts alone he addresses. 
In contrast, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tūsī (385—460/995— 
1067), placing greater emphasis upon strict linguistic criteria, organizes the 
discussion of the traditional readings under a precise sequence of rubrics: 
verse — reading — etymologies — sabab — i'rāb — meaning — tafsir, giving his 
work a more rigid mechanical framework. Among al-Tüsi's numerous 
sources, in addition to the imams, are the Companions and the Successors 
and a host of well-known theologians. 

The even denser concentration of linguistic analyses assembled by al- 
Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarsi (462—5 52/1069—115 7) parallels the rigorously 
linguistic approach of the Andalusian Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. ‘Ali b. 
Hayyān (654—745/1256—1345), who felt it necessary to justify in his 
introduction the conscious abandonment of the isnād and in whose work 
literary references abound. 

‘Abd al-Haqq b. "Atiyyah (48 1-542/1088—1147) and Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) both pondered the Prophet's reported 
saying, "He who pronounces on the Qur'n except on the basis of 
[Traditional] knowledge (7/7), and produces a correct interpretation has 
nevertheless erred”, finally deciding that it authorized use of the findings of 
the established sciences.33 The exegete must take account of the accumu- 
lated principles of linguistics and of law in wrestling with the Ourān texts. 
That is the spirit which informs al-Qurtubi's own large work in which he 
analyses the readings and etymologies and, above all, the theological and 
legal discussions centring on the verses. His concern, and also, to an even 


9 Tafsir, 1, 9-12. 
3 Jeffery, Two Mugaddimahs, 262; cf. Qurtubi, al- Jami* li-abkam al-Qur^an, 1, 32-3, and Tabari, Jami‘ al- 
bayān, 1, 77-9. 
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greater extent, that of Aba Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. al- Arabi (469— 
543/1076-1148), was to demonstrate the Quranic basis of the views taught 
in the Mālikī school of law. A similar office had been performed for the 
Hanafi code by Abū Bakr Ahmad b. "Alī al-Jassas ( 302—70/914-81). The 
particular nature of their works, written from a declared school position 
and reflected in their common title, Aļkām al-Qur'an, places them in a 


special category of tafsīr. 


THE RATIONAL APPROACH 


Linguistic expertise was among the many accomplishments brought to his 
analysis of the Qur'an by Abū "l-Qasim Mahmüd b. Umar al-Zamakhsharī 
(467-538/1074-1144). This celebrated philologist did not hesitate » 
adduce his proof-verses from the "Abbasid poets alongside references Ši t j 
Sahih of Muslim and many other literary products of the several scho arly 
disciplines. Although the avowed objective of his study was to bring out 
the signal beauties of Qur'an style and to demonstrate by analysis of the 
elegance of its argumentation and effectiveness of its rhetoric the doctrine 
of the Our'ān's miraculous literary inimitability (72x), his /afsir presents in 
fact a model of detailed syntactical analysis directed, as usual, at the 
determination of the most justifiable readings and interpretations. He 
shows a predilection for the question-and-answer method, but his book 
abounds also in haaīths (without isnāds). He had, however, a deeper 
purpose: by showing from the Qur'an itself that God had expressed P 
clear divine preference for "the people of unicity and justice" - al- 
Zamakhshari’s own Mu tazilite school — to demonstrate the sound Quranic 
basis of their theological teachings, and their exclusive title to the name of 
Muslim. All anthropomorphic interpretations, simplistic predestinaria- 
nism, superstitious folk-beliefs and Padr/bs or opinions offensive to reason, 
the “dualistic” notion ofthe uncreated Qur'an, had all to be eliminated from 
the Islamic system of ideas. Their propagation, not merely by the simple 
artisan class, but even by respected doctors of the Sunni Sect, proves a 
scandal prejudicial to the Mu'tazilite goal of re-establishing Islam's A 
tual appeal. If it were alleged that such unworthy doctrines were roote - 
the Qur’an and in the Tradition, then clearly the sources called out for 
reinterpretation. F T" or 
On Qur'an, iii.18, for example, God testifies that there is no g 
Him alone. The angels and the possessors of knowledge also testify to this, 
on the basis of justice: ‘there is no god but Him alone, the almighty, the all- 
wise'”, al-Zamakhshari comments:^ “‘the possessors of knowledge’ are 


9^ Kashshaf, 1, 314. 
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those who, adducing the clearest arguments and most telling proofs, affirm 
God's unicity and His justness — i.e. the scholars of the party of justice and 
oneness. In Ourān, iii.19, God adds: ‘Only Islam is the true religion in 
God's sight’.” God declares that justice and oneness alone is the true 
religion in his view. In God's opinion, all other groups are no part of the 
religion. Thus, anyone who upholds anthropomorphic views or any notion 
that conduces to likening God with his creation (such as the idea that the 
believer will look upon God in the afterlife), or who adopts the opinion that 
men’s ultimate fate is predestined and that their actions are predetermined — 
which is the very soul of injustice — is not, in God’s view, an adherent of 
God's religion, the religion of Islam. 

In discharging his duty of defining the true faith, al-Zamakhshari 
neglects no opportunity to mock the opponents of his school, deploying 
the devastating weapons of irony and humour.35 Doubtless it was the 
arrogance of his theological claims, the ferocity of his attacks on the Süfi 
confraternities and the deep bitterness of his denunciation of slavish 
adherence (taqlid) to Tradition which made these particular features of his 
Work appear to be its salient characteristic. They are, in fact, outnumbered 
by considered paragraphs of comparative figh in which scrupulous fairness 
to opponents sharply differentiates these passages from his more acerbic 
theological comments. 

Al-Zamakhsharī's book attracted super-commentaries and counter- 
commentaries from conservative scholars who balanced grudging admi- 
ration for the man's acute linguistic insights with vituperative denunciation 
of his regrettable heresies. Averting their eyes from his more scandalous 
jibes, the pious have admitted their dependence upon al-Zamakhshari's 
signal contribution to the linguistic analysis of the texts and the readings, 
especially his services to the Qur'an's literary qualities. His Kashshaf ‘an 
haqiq al-tanzīl ("The Discloser of the Truths of the Revelation") has 
continued to be studied and is regularly reprinted. 

The depth of Hellenism's penetration of Islam is illustrated by the tafsīr 
of Fakhr al-Din abü ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Rāzī (543-606/ 
1149-1209), Mafatth al-ghayb (“Keys of the Unseen”), which presents the 
response of Ash'arite rationalism to Mu‘tazilism, Shi'ism and agnosticism. 
Insisting upon the “jaz of the Qur’an as Muhammad’s major evidentiary 

miracle, al-Razi developed the study of the munasabah or appropriateness of 
the literary sequence of the verses and the s#rahs. An interesting, if severely 
technical introductory essay on the structure of the language scarcely seems 
necessary at this date, while his prolixity may be judged from his devoting 


35 Ibid., 320. 
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almost an entire volume to the brief opening särab. As against the extreme 
Shīī claim that God's existence is known only from the instruction of the 
Prophet and the imams, and that of the Tradition-minded that our 
knowledge of God derives solely from knowledge of the Qur'àn and the 
Hadith, al-Rāzī argues that belief in the prophets is a consequence of belief 
in God, sufficient evidence of whose existence and oneness is furnished in 
nature. The authenticity of Mubammad's claim to prophethood rests upon 
the demonstrable miraculously inimitable style of the Qur'an. 

Lengthy digressions on physics, metaphysics, astronomy, astrology, 
alchemy, medicine and logic, which break the continuity of the z 
converge upon a central theme: the harmony of the natura and menta 
sciences with the chief of all sciences, theology. The Qur’an, the word of 
God, and the universe, the wotk of God, together attest to the existence 
and operation of the Divine Being. The Qur’an’s mention, for example, ofa 
thunderstorm provides the opportunity to show that natural science cannot 
explain all natural events. Two opposing elements, heat (lightning) and 
damp (rain), indisputably can occur simultaneously in one place (thunder- 
cloud). Only theology which knows of a self-subsisting creator acting 
under no compulsion and capable of producing trans-rational effects can 
satisfactorily explain such anomalies. Sometimes all that separates philos- 
ophy from theology is mere vocabulary. The higher forms of life Mon 
cing events, according to the philosophers, are none other than the angels. 
Al-Razi expresses wonder that scientists and philosophers hesitate to 
believe when the findings of natural science and philosophy coincide with 
those of zafsir.? 

His familiarity with the literatures of Islamic and non-Islamic thought 
impresses both in its sweep and in its detail and his care to name sources 
brings references to Hadith, grammar, theology and history and to E 
sayings of Persian, Indian, Greek and Arab sages pell-mell into his crowde 
pages. The infectious enthusiasm of the author propels the reader as Christ, 
Moses, Abraham and Muhammad tub shoulders with Ptolemy, Socrates, 
Aristotle and Galen. Yet, underneath the urbanity and erudition, a 
traditionally inclined Muslim mind defers to a report from the Prophet, 
while, even in physics, questions eventually cease. Setting out details of his 
belief in indirect, gradual creation, when asked why God did not simply 
create each species directly, al-Rāzī merely replies that God does as he 
pleases.38 His extreme dislike for tag/td is the reflex of his impassioned 
defence of theology against the doubts of the first Muslims, who regarded it 

as little better than dabbling with divine secrets.? Tradition must not be 


37 Ibid., 26. 38 Ibid., pt. 2, 110. X Ibid., 96. 
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pitted against reason; the original acceptance of Tradition rested upon 
reason and to attack it was to attack both reason and Tradition together. 

All human concern is present in this stimulating work, although the 
scholastic method adopted by the author permits too frequent interruption, 
with endless division into section, subsection and sub-subsection which 
makes it extremely difficult to retain the thread of the argument throughout 
a lengthy exposition. The work is more reminiscent of the adab literature 
than is normal in an exegesis, inducing one critic to dismiss it as containing 
everything except Zafsir.^! 

Anwar al-tanzil wa-asrār al-ta wil (“The Lights of the Revelation and the 
Secrets of the Interpretation”) by ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar al-Baydāvī (d. 685/ 
1286), designed partly as an “expurgation” of al-Zamakhshari’s Mu tazilite 
tafsīr, but based on other works, including al-Rāzī's, has proved even more 
to readers’ tastes, probably on account of its more manageable proportions, 
although conciseness has been purchased at the cost of extreme compres- 
sion, making for obscurity if not dullness. All pretension to literary style 
has been abandoned, producing what is little more than a technical manual, 
but the work, regarded as a classic of orthodox tafsīr, is among the most 
frequently printed. 


THE ROLE OF INTUITION 


The Qur'an teaches the vanity and transience of this world and belittles 
preoccupation with material possessions. An other-worldly ascetic strain 
has, in consequence, been present in Islam since its beginnings. This too, is 
represented in exegesis, as in the safsir of Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 28 3/896), 
pupil of the celebrated Egyptian mystic, Dhü'l-Nün (d. 246/ 861). Sahl was 
familiar with the rather obscure ģadīth that every Our'ān verse has four 
dimensions: gābir, bātin, ķadd and muttala‘, which he glossed as respectively: 
wording, meaning, regulation and intuition of the true import of the verse. 
The last (equivalent to illumination, i.e. i/ham), is a special gift reserved for 
the chosen to whom God reveals what he really intended by the revelation. 
Anyone familiar with Arabic can grasp the gābēr ot surface meaning. God's 
real purpose was, however, the batin, and in his exegesis, Sahl proposed to 
interpret the Qur’an at both levels.42 The Süfi attitude to the meanings and 
uses of words frequently makes their statements arcane, but Sahl's 
comparatively short work is reasonably unpretentious. His general purpose 
being ethical, he uses for illustration edifying anecdotes from the lives of 


4 Ibid., 57. 
| Suyüti Itgān, pt. 2, 190; Hājjī Khalifah, Kashf al-zunin, ed. G. Flügel, Leipzig, 11, 1837, 338. 
“2 Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi, a/- Tafsir wa-/-mufassirūm, 1, 380ff. 
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the saints (aw/iya’). Many Qur'àn stories are symbolic. For instance, the 
believer's wife, sons and property can, like the calf worshipped by the 
Israelites, distract him from thinking of God. The Israelites could not 
return to monotheism until they had abandoned worship of the calf and 
then, as commanded, slain themselves, that is, their souls, their appetites 
(vii.148). Thus the believer must strive to empty his soul O the love of all 
worldly things, including those most dear to him. God's command to 
Abraham is a favourite theme. The actual slaying of his son was not desired. 
W'hat God intended was that Abraham empty his heart of all except love of 
God (xxxvii.107). God gives men to eat and drink — to eat of the sustenance 
of faith and to drink of the water of reliance upon God alone (xxvi. 78-82). 
Yet fear must balance hope, for salvation is not automatic. 

The conservative scholars were indulgent towards insights of this kind, 
but the exegete had to be discreet. Vilification was the reward of men like 
Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami (330-412/941-1021), who openly alleged 
that their symbolic exegeses represented God's true intent. Despite his 
reputation as an expert in Hadith, al-Sulami was widely denounced as a 
forger and a liar following the appearance of a largish book, Hagā tg al-tafsir 
(“The Truths of Interpretation”), in which, collecting the sayings of 
prominent figures, he attached them to relevant verses. Confining himself 
to “the inner truths” and omitting to mention “‘the outer truths", al-Sulami 
earned the wrath of the scholars. Al-Suyüti considered the work heretical, 
al-Dhahabi wished it had never been written, while al-Wahidi (d. 468/ 107 5) 
denounced the author as an unbeliever. Al-Sulami's interpretations 
hardly differed from Sahl's, but his incaution was his undoing. 

Bolder spirits, throwing all caution to the wind, decried the ulema who 
could see only the envelope, whereas the adepts could read the message 
within. The tafsīr of the Qur'an, the bare meanings of the words, are 
accessible to all who read Arabic, but what has been transmitted to date 
cannot possibly exhaust the riches of a divine book whose depths must, by 
definition, be infinite. Man perhaps cannot reach them unaided.** 

Neo-Platonic emanation theories furnished the trappings of Islamic 
mystical philosophy to whose practitioners God divulges the secrets of his 
creation and the true appreciation of his revelation. To ignore the outer 
meanings of the Qur’an merely leads to esotericism, but to ignore the inner 
secrets is the way of the slave of Tradition who sees no further than the 
outer wrappings. One must strive to penetrate beyond the visible to dd 
the very soul of the revelation. The Ourān itself invites reflection: 
“Reflect, you who have eyes” (ē tabirū yà ult -absār). By clever word-play 
45 Ibid., 236-7. 
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surah lix.2 becomes: pass beyond what you see with the outer eye (absar) to 
the meanings which the visible suggests to your inner being (batin) and 
which are perceptible only to the inner eye (başa tr). 

To show contempt for this illusory world by the suppression of the 
human appetites in regular contemplation of the divine verses, to reject the 
wilful self in preparation for the annihilation of the self in the divine, is the 
path to selection for intimate divine encounter leading to an infusion of 
inspiration directly into the attentive soul. One becomes the recipient of 
immediate knowledge (ma‘rifah) which is unquestionable, guaranteed by 
the manner of its bestowal.*6 

Subjecting selected Qur'an passages to their particular interpretation 
technique (tawl), the Sufis imparted their revelations to a close circle of 
disciples, preferring not to publish their secrets abroad, although much 
ta` wil is found scattered throughout the prolific writings of the great 
masters, Abū Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazālī (451—505/ 
1059-1111) and Muhyi "l-Din Muhammad b. "Alī b. al-"Arabī (360—638) 
1165—1240), the latter one of the giants of Sufism to whom, in addition to 
extensive writings of an abstruse technical character, a systematic exegetical 
work has also (questionably) been attributed.^ 

The $ūfīs generally took the precaution of avoiding the term /afsir, 
preferring to speak of hints (ésharat), partly to avoid the presumption of 
binding the divine intent to one particular interpretation, but, more 
importantly, to avert the ite of conservative circles hostile to any claim to 
“knowledge” attained without years of sacrifice and toil. Muhyi '1-Dīn b. 
al-Arabi's arrogance towards mere book-learning (“i/w) and his extrava- 
gant boasts of personal meetings, not merely with prophets and angels, but 
even with God himself, provoked the orthodox to sarcasm. Some of his 
exegetical statements, which are of extreme complexity, certainly could be 
read as presenting grave dangers to belief.*$ A modus vivendi was generally, 
howevet, desired, as it was clear that considerable spiritual benefits could be 
* derived from Süfi insights. Their fa wī/ could be accommodated within the 
science of /afsir, as long as it was emphasized that they claimed merely to 
supplement, not to replace, the massive body of interpretation built up over 
generations. 

Muhyi "l-Din (*Resuscitator of the Religion”) b. al-‘Arabi — to the 
irreconcilable, Mumit al-Din (“Assassin of the Religion") — thus took pains 
to insist that his symbolic interpretations might not be taken as other than 
parallel and complementary to the traditional tafsīr of which they offered a 


4 Ibid., 246. 
47 Dhahabi, a/-Tafsīr wa-/-mufassirūn, 11, 400-1; cf. Gātje, Koran und Koranexegese, 62. 
^5 Goldziher, Richtungen, 223; Dhahabi, a/- Tafsīr wa-I-mufassirūn, 11, 342. 
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fuller development, extending into the spiritual dimension from hie the 
traditional tafsir had fallen sadly short. Neither philosophy nor philology 
can lead to spiritual perfection.” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Sufism, far from e 
mian, coming not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, embraced and ed 

upon the fullest implementation of the sbarī ab to the smallest detail. : 
mystic's role was to illumine, to vivify the law by unveiling its spiritua 
fullness and by uncovering the hidden splendours of the revelation. 


49 Ibid., 206. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE PROSE LITERATURE OF SUFISM 


The prose literature of Islamic mysticism, or Sufism, during the "Abbasid 
era is rich and varied. Distinct accomplishments can be credited to Sufi 
writers who often did not shun the use of prevailing genres and styles of 
expression. In the face of criticism and pressures from the ulema, Süfi 
authors often resorted to the oblique and enigmatic as tools of literary 
expression and ideological articulation. Beliefs were often couched in 
symbolical and allegorical references, and so thoroughly camouflaged at 
times that authors in the later centuries found it necessary to wtite their own 
commentaries. 

Basically Süfi writers were not particularly innovative with regard to 
prose categories. They favoured definitive and descriptive works, guidance 
and reference manuals, epistolary and instructional treatises and biogra- 
phies and hagiographies. Their themes tended to explain and moralize, with 
heavy stress on the exemplary. Didactic techniques seem to govern most 
aspects of their writings, particularly in the later stages when instructing 
and guiding novices required much wisdom and exemplification. 

On the defensive during much of the earlier centuries, Sufism generated a 
wealth of polemical and introspective literature. To enlist sympathy for 
their cause, Sūfīs developed a remarkable capacity for communication. In 
contriving the means, they contributed not only to literary norms but to the 
language as well, in the form of direct facile expressions which, in the long 
run, reduced the tendency toward affectation, subtlety and exaggeration. 
To Arabic literature they added flashes of brilliance and imagination, 
boldness and freedom of expression in the face of strong adversity, and with 
no compromising of moral and ethical standards, which made of them the 
spiritual teachers of the Muslims. Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/ 889) complimented 
them on the breadth and depth of their intellectual interests and capacities. 
Men like Hārith b. Asad al-Muņāsibī (d. 243 /857) and ‘Asim al-Antaki (d. 
215/830) were sophisticated rationalists and master dialecticians, adepts at 
the accommodation of scholastic vocabulary to writing methods. Indeed, 

they and their adherents were able to harmonize the extreme positions of the 
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Mu'tazilites on the one hand and the orthodox ulema on the other. Ibn 
Karram (d. 241/855) of Khurasan excelled at using analytical techniques to 
differentiate between matters of faith and those of gnosis. —— 

Süfi authors were also successful in assimilating literary devices used by 
Traditionists: classification, narration and verification. Some maintain that 
their literature was in reality directed against the formalism of orthodoxy 
and aimed at deeper probings of religious mysteries. In so doing, they 
achieved a sublime conception of religious devotion. Unaffected by 
material or intellectual pursuits, Sufi writings came to embody Islam’s 
highest ideals, and, in the later centuries of spiritual malaise, they were still 
able to draw on the values of everyday life in their milieus. They were in 
tune with their environments and mirrored the times in their writings, both 
spiritually and socially. | | | 

Weak and devoid of the richness of ideas and expressions of earlier 
centuries, the cultural and literary legacy of Süfis in the later centuries 
reflects degenerating times. Writers employ references and terms so rare 
that they cannot be found in lexicons. Grammar also suffers, and the use of 
incorrect sentence structures and trite expressions is frequent. This latter is 
not a form of literary decrepitude, but rather the conscientious efforts of 
Süfi writers to communicate with a nearly illiterate audience at a much 
reduced level of comprehension. Their techniques were often affected by 
local usages and tended to vary from place to place. Non-Süfi literature, on 
the other hand, was free of local and pedantic influences because authors, 
mostly Traditionists, were addressing a learned group. Thus the e 
and well-turned expression constituted an art with writers of the third an 
fourth Islamic centuries. The Süfi author, however, derided such tech- 
nigues and was dubbed an anti-intellectual lacking in literary graces. | 

The general consensus nevertheless is that he did not lack literaty taste. lt 
is he who elevated music, for example, to an art, distilling in the process the 
finest expressions of his world of perception and translating the B 
sentimentality into tender words richly endowed with subtle meanings. t 
Hallāj, Muhyi 'I-Dīn b. al-"Arabī and “Umar b. al-Farid (d. 6 32/1235) sai 
it all and said it well. Nor were they inept at the use of philosophical 
techniques. Indeed, some critics call their writings “literature of pan 
tion”, steeped in ethical concepts. For them writing was not an end in itself, 
but rather the medium for stating the aspirations and endurements of the 
spirit and the soul yearning after its Maker, the attainment of perfection in 
the realization of God's presence, and the ultimate transports of the spirit 


when submerged in the divine. T 
Overall, their literature has been superb, emulated for centuries by m 
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of literary appreciation. If Safi writers had left no other legacy, scholars of 
Arabic would long be indebted to them for a style of expression free from 
artificiality and slavish subservience to conventionalism. They did not 
prostitute their art in praise of the high and mighty among mortals as others 
did, and by placing security of soul above that of the body, they served as 
models of bravery and boldness. Their noble and virtuous spirit imbued 
Arabic literature with the moral values characterized by reflections on 
personal experience, not the fiat of abstract decrees issuing forth from the 
ulema. 

While the oblique, enigmatic and allegorical left their mark on Arabic 
literature most conspicuously in the nineteenth century in official writings 
and correspondences, still the reader is indebted to Sufi authors for ridding 
the language of story techniques. To them, if it lacks a moral basis, 
expository writing has no contextual or literary validity. At first their 
writings focused on pragmatic matters — piety, wise counsel and admoni- 
tion — as they groped for cures to the “diseases of the heart”; but as they 
became increasingly absorbed in the meditative life, their writings acquired 
abstract qualities, both in the choice of topics and modes of expression. 


In general, Sufi authorship can be characterized as synoptic, reflecting 
prevalent literary trends but clothed with greater spirituality. The broad- 
ness of its appeal is the result of a variety of beliefs represented by converts 
to Sufism. Philosophers, Ash‘arites, Mu‘tazilites, Traditionists, Shīīs and a 
bevy of esotericists opted for the Süfi way, and one can hardly expect men 
of such varied learning and beliefs to wipe the slate of their minds člean as 
they engaged in new intellectual pursuits. The theme of love, so integral to 
Sufi literary digressions, could not be divorced from its sensuous compo- 
nent, however divine it became later. Rabi‘ah (d. 185 /801), the epitome of 
pure selfless love for God, was an entertainer and singer before turning 
ascetic and transferring the richness of her love experiences to the Beloved. 
Ibn al-Farid, “the sultan of lovers", was particularly attracted to beauty and 
consciously sought to distil the beautiful from his environment as he 
expressed it in exquisite verse. 

There is little that can be termed ascetic or mystical literature before the 
early “Abbasid era. Al-Hasan al-Bagtī (d. 1 10/728) is considered a pioneer 
for his wise preaching and admonitions. He generated a trend focusing on 
short treatises offering counsel and advice, which were ethical and instruc- 
tional in aim and cited by al-Jahiz (d. 25 5/868—9), Abū '1-Faraj al-Isfahānī 
(d. 356/967), Ibn "Asākir and other biographers. Asceticism was still the 
dominant theme in the first "Abbasid century, with the Prophet and his 
Companions and Successors commanding the attention of authors. The 
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earliest recordings of moral sayings with distinct traces of a Jide 
flavouring appear in the third/ninth century, in Basra. Some say this tren j 
first appears with Ja far, the sixth imam, with his mystical interpretation o 
the Qur’an. But actually it was Dhū 'l-Nün al-Misri (d. 246] 861 ) who was 
the first to develop a distinctly mystical writing in Islam, coining terms 
i other Süfis at a later date. 
po Mcd early Safi writing in its alleged allusion to a pre- 
eternal covenant between God and man, the re-enactment of which filled 
the mystic with extreme enthusiasm. Al-Mubasibi wote a ka, 
exegesis on the holy book entitled Kitāb Fahm ma ani al-Qur an: al Tirri lhi 
(d. 279/882) made a synopsis of it under the title of Tahsil nagd ir al-Qur an, 
and Muhyi 'I-Dīn abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ali b. al- Arabi (d. 65 : l 
1240) wrote an impressive and truly esoteric tafsir in which we have t : 
widest possible condensations in a mystical context. of the full gamut o 
unitarian convictions.! The Taysir of “Izz al-Din al-Dīrīnī (d. 697] 1297)isa 
didactic poem of 3,200 verses on Quranic exegesis. Al-Sulami (d. 412 [102 1) 
concerned himself with the science of exegesis itself in his Hagā ig al-tafsīr. 
It was in Basra, Kufa and Damascus that Sufi prose had its inception in 
the form of sermonettes, adages and admonitions against growing worldli- 
ness under the Umayyads. Al-Hasan al-Basri's discourses on the subject 
wete compiled by his contemporaries and disciples and published after his 
death by Hamid al-Khuza'i (d. 142/759). His correspondence and ādā 
on canon law, morality and dogma survive in the works of others. He is the 
model author on how eloquence and intellect can be brought to bear upon 
reflection so as to mirror the good and God's benefactions. AL Jáhiz 
describes his sermons exhorting to consciousness as both penetrating and 
as Islam's most beautiful. He is credited with steering the caliph ere : 
(reigned 99-101/717-20) toward a life of piety. Khalid b. Safwan and a i 
Awzāī (d. 157/774) also addressed correspondence and sermons o ps 
and caliphs, samples of which are preserved in Ibn Qutaybah's “Uyan 
-akhbār. | 
^ ziņā type of literature remained in vogue during the second d 
century, expressed now in the magāmat style. This was latet to be P d i 
fully by al-Hamadhani (d. 398/1007) and al-Hariri (d. 5 16/11 d t = : M 
its popularization by Dhū "l-Nün al-Misri, who used it to good advan - 
his correspondence with al-Mutawakkil (reigned 232—47| dn: 2 a : i 
by al-Tujībī in his story-like adages preserved in Muhamma b. : üsu : 
Kindi's Kitab Wulāt Migr. In the third/ninth century this trend in iteratur 
acquired deeper and broader forms, new trends and expressions more 
clearly manifest in a wider range of Sufi authorship. 


1 Cf. above, ch. 4, 54. 
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MORALIZING LITERATURE 


Works designed to instruct by moralizing took the form of testaments and 
brief admonitions, narratives and short accounts, problems and a » 
examples of virtue, with ethics and etiquette providing a runnin ie, 
Testaments, or Wasaya, ate among the oldest of Süfi writings. Those of "Ali 
were especially cherished, and had a temarkable tendency to fructif 
Nabj al-balaghab (“The Path of Eloquence”)? proves. Other reno : a 
testaments and admonitions are those of Abū Yazid of Bistām (d es 
or 264/8778) and al-Hallaj (executed 857/922). Al-Muhisibi left us his 
Nasthah [i^ l-talibtn. We also have testaments from others like al-Rudhabārī 
(d. 369/979), al-Sulami, and Abū Sa'īd Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zivād i 
A rābī (d. 341/952), who entitled his Risalah fi L maw iz va t fawr id In 
his Kitab al- Amthal, focusing on the exemplary as evinced in the Qur’an aud 
in the Traditions, al-Tirmidhi was a pioneer. A fine work that combines 
wise counsel with example and deed is a/-Hikam of Taj al-Din b. "Atā?allāh 
Abbas al-Sakandari (d. 709/1309). The work is relatively easy to follow 
considering his depictions and metaphors could lend themselves to 
oe of PE There is almost a deliberate interlacing of ideas 
with a variety of lexical significati ighti i 
i e : dā cations. He appears to delight in accentuating 


How could it be that anything can veil Him who has given form to everything, and 
Hl = oa ia es by everything, before everything, and ci Skibi 
On the negative side, a/-Hikam is deficient in terms of structure; the 
haphazard organization of topics strips it of harmony and continuit d 
only its rich consistent rhyme holds it together. jj 
NR regard to short accounts and narratives, we have a/-Hadith f 
Ma ruf al-Karkhi (d. 200/815), the Ahadith of Mansür b. Ammār of B 1 
al-Fawa'id wa-I-ķikāyāt wa-l-akhbar of Abū Hātim al-Asamm of Blk (d. 
237/851), Kalimāt from Sahl al-Tustari, and Kalām from al-Nūrī (d vē 
907). The Akhbar of al-Hallāj were collected by his disciples and Ed d 
with a sampling of what this genre contains: sayings doings ae » 
and information about the person concerned. Again here is as 2n 
method pursued in the organization of the work, nor any ies i 
ordering of the material in the edited form. The collection appears to ie 
been gleaned from scattered unconnected sources. Another signifi E 
work in this vein is Akhbar a/-sāliķīn of "Alī al-Hamadhānī (d. py Dad 


2 CHALUP, 305. 3 Hikam, 12-13. 
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Examples of virtuous deeds, or manāgib wotks, aimed likewise at 
instructing by example. Essential they were personal hagiographies, 
noteworthy among which were Kitab Khatm al-wilayab of al-Tirmidhi and 
Magāmāt al-awliya’ of al-Sulami; Muhyi ?l-Din b. al-Arabi depended upon 
both of these in his Muhadarat al-abrar. Dhü "l-Nün penned Risalab f? Dhikr 
manāgib al-sāliķīn, and those of Abū Yazīd are among the most popular. 
Nearly all founders of Sufi orders left such wotks or were honoured by 
them. Those of ‘Abd al-Oādir al-Jilani (d. 564/1168) are preserved in al- 
Fath al-rabbani and Jala’ al-khatir, while his discourses are gathered in Futū 
al-ghayb. The Mafakhir al-'aliyyab of Ahmad al-‘Abbad encompasses the 
wisdom and virtues of al-Shadhili (d. 656/1258). An all-embracing work is 
Babjat al-asrar of al-Shattanūfī (d. 713/1313), which concentrates on the 
manāgib of such Egyptian founders as Abū Hasan «Alī al-Shadhili, al-Rifāī, 
al-Dasūgī and al-Sabbagh. "Abd al-Wahhab al- Sha‘ rani (d. 973/1565) saw fit 
to focus on his own virtues in Lafa'jf a/-minan (“Subtleties of Blessings"), 
wherein he points to parallelisms in the experiences of other Sufi masters. 
Impressive works of this kind by non-order founders are Manāgib abl al- 
haqq of al-Tustari and Manāgib al-abrar of Taj al-Islam al-Mawsili (d. 5 52/ 
1157), a disciple of al-Ghazālī. 

Problems and answers (masā il and ajwibah) consisted of posing hypothe- 
tical questions and answering them, a technique used also to impart 
instruction by focusing on distinctions between right and wrong, virtue 
and evil, sin and righteousness. This genre is usually characterized by 
unusual perceptiveness expressed in curt, crisp phrases, elegant language 
and superb imagery, as, for example: 


What sayest thou of consulting with others? 

Have no faith in it, save it be with a trustworthy man. 

And what sayest thou concerning the giving of advice? 

Consider first whether thy words will save thyself; if so, thy guidance is 
inspired, and thou wilt be respected and trusted.^ 


Correspondence also served as a medium for imparting wise counsel. 
The epistles of al-Junayd (d. 297/910) are an example of the finest. 
Addressed to brethren, they expound nearly all his mystical and theosophi- 
cal views. His style favours the tangential, abstract, complicated and 
ponderous yet not without impact. 

As it was perhaps the most popular genre for disseminating ideas and 
instructing, the epistle (risā/ab) constitutes the bulk of Süfi prose. Indeed, 
the tradition is imbedded in the Judaeo-Christian world. The Apostles 


Oo 


4 Quoted from ‘Asim al-Antaki, trans. Arberry, Sufism, 43. 
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resorted to it, and Muslim men of piety and esteem found it a particularly 
effective means for inculcating disciples and companions with their 
wisdom. Al-Muķāsibī pioneered with his Risā/ab fī /- Tagawwwf, al- Tustari 
left a work on kar; Ibn 'Abbad of Ronda has a collection of epistles in his 
al-Rasā'il al-Sughra, but Dhū "l-Nün was the most adept at the risā/ab: 


O brother, know ye there is no honour above Islam, no generosity dearer than 
piety, no intelligence more fortified than Godfearingness, no cure more successful 
than repentance, no attire more enhancing than good health, no protection more 
inuring than security, no treasure richer than contentment, no passion more 
entiching than satisfaction with nourishment. So he who is content with attaining 
satiation has ordered tranquillity, for ambition is the key to exhaustion and the tool 
of hardship; prudence decrees assault on faults; many an atnbition is a lie, an 
aspiration illusory, a hope leading to deprivation, and gain resulting in loss.5 


BIOGRAPHY 


Biography was a most convenient tool for exemplifying the lives and deeds 
of those whose emulation was desired. A most interesting early quasi- 
autobiographical work is Bad” sha’n al-hakim al-Tirmidbi.6 But one of the all- 
time classics is Abū Hamid al-Ghazali's Bidāyat al-hidayah. His al-Mungidb 
min al-dalal is an equally important spiritual autobiography, and perhaps the 
best single source on his life. In it he weighs the pros and cons of all four 
groups striving after the truth — theologians, philosophers, authoritarians 
and $ūfīs, opting for the ways of the latter. After ten years of withdrawal 
and introspective search concerning the truth of being, al-Ghazālī reached 
the conclusion that the real cannot be attained by sense perception but, 
rather, by intuitive revelation. The attainment of truth through ecstatic or 
experiential means is further adumbrated in his book "Ajā'ib a/-galb.? 

Personal biographies were inspired by masters of the way. On al-Jīlānī 
we have al-Shattanüfi's Bahjat al-asrar, an elaborate work which unfortuna- 
tely does more to obscure than bring out his personality. For the life of Abü 
"-Hasan "Alī al-Shādhilī and his disciple Abū ?l-"Abbas al-Mursi there is Taj 
al-Din b. "Atā allāh”s Lafāif al-minan and Muhammad b. al-Sabbagh's 
Durrat al-asrar (compiled around 720/1520). On Ahmad al-Rifā i (d. 578/ 
1182) there is Tiryāg al-muhibbin by Taqi 1-Dīn al-Wasiti. 

Versatility is manifest in larger compendia, particularly those of the fifth- 
sixth/eleventh-twelfth centuries. The Tabagāt al-sifiyyah of "Abd al-Wāķid 
al-Warathani (d. 372/982) was al-Sulami's main reference, as was Ahmad al- 
Nasawi's (d. 396/1005) with the same title. Al-Sulami's Tabagāt al-sifiyyah 


5 Cited by al-Sarrāj in his a/-Lwma', 265. 6 Ed. “Umar Yahya in a/-Masbrig, LV, 1861, 245—76. 
7 Ihyë "ulum al-dīn, wx, Sharh ‘Aja’ ib al-galb, Cairo, n.d. 
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(“Classes of the Süfis") is the oldest extant, and the model for later writers. 
Structured into five “layers” or "classes" comprising Süfi shaykhs and 
ulema, each centres on about twenty people who were contemporaries. By 
choice, the author focuses on the essence and what best represents the 
subject's life and sayings. The work is deliberately concise having alto- 
gether only 10; entries: the data is compact, the isnāds abridged, the style is 
lucid, facile and flowing but with a touch of the magāmab. For its 
streamlined features this work can be matched perhaps only by a similarly 
titled one of ‘Abdullah al- Angārī (d. 412/1022). 

The leading work in this category is the Hi/yat al-awliya’ of Abü Nu'aym 
al-Isfahānī (d. 430/1038). This ten-volume anthology of 689 biographies is 
an excellent example of the narrative-type compilation, starting with the 
Prophet and his wives and daughters. The main criteria for selection seem 
to be piety, purity and religiosity, with stress also on the miraculous. It is 
relatively dull, lacking in humour and colour, but the author's main 
concern is to encourage piety, not to entertain. All men of piety, Sufi or not, 
are given attention. In contrast with al-Sulami's work, Abū Nu'aym's lacks 
symmetry and is uneven in space allocation, the longest entry taking up 142 
pages, the shortest less than one. There is also a conspicuous lack of inner 
harmony of treatment. The narrative tends to be disjointed and at times 
inconstant. The last volume alone takes up nearly a third of the whole. Al- 
Tirmidhi's Khatm al-wilayah contains, besides his own biography, the 
spiritual biography of important early mystics. In this fascinating work the 
author argues the case of a seal for saints as others have for prophets. 
Impressed by his arguments, Muķyī ^l-Din b. al-"Arabī developed them 
further, adding to them his own colour and stamp. NU 

An enjoyable and significant work in this vein is Farid al-Din 'Attár's (d. 
before 627/1230) Tadbkirat al-awliya, which incorporates a vast store of 
information tastefully and entertainingly presented. Put together most 
likely in the author's lifetime, it represents a synthesis of material a 
from earlier popular or little-known works. In focusing on the “saints”, he 
sought to strengthen spiritual resolve, heighten aspiration and destroy self- 
conceit. For as al-Junayd put it, "their sayings are one of the armies of 
Almighty God”,8 and as the Prophet said before him, “Mercy descends at 
the mention of the pious". The comments of saints allegedly serve to 
interpret better the Qur'án and Traditions, and dispose men to renounce 
the world, meditate on the future life, love God and prepare themselves for 
the end. 


8 Cited by ‘Agtar in Arberry’s translation, Muslim Saints and Mystics, 11. 
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LITERATURE OF VENERATION 


The cult of venerating the saints received an early boost in al-Tirmidhi's 
Khatm al-wilayab. It is strongly reflected in the literature of the orders, 
wherein the focus is the shaykh and the barakah associated with him, if alive, 
and with his tomb, if dead. This is also the basis of ziyarat and "mu jizāt 
literature. The so-called miracles were construed as proof of the master's 
sanctity and the way to distinguish between the saint and the imposter. ‘Afif 
al-Din al-Yāfi ī (d. 768/1367) placed considerable stress on karāmāt in his 
Rawd al-rayahin fī manāgib al-salihin, wherein he betrays lack of authority and 
credibility which in a sense points to a facet of Safi writings in the period of 
decline. 

Concomitantly, we witness also a genre of literature designed to 
accommodate pseudo-sciences like astrology, divination and magic, pro- 
fessing not only to reveal the secrets of the unseen world, but to control 
them as well. Ahmad al-Büni (d. 625/1225) was the first to concentrate 
systematically on divination, astrology and magical invocation. Safi orders 
already were stressing the power of the word of God, and hundreds of tracts 
purported to show the virtues and properties of the names of God. Abū °l- 
Qasim "Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri's Tahbir is a treatise on the ninety-nine 
names of God. Others sought to unravel the underlying mystery of the 
basmalah, and such Quranic verses as ii.255 and sūrabs as xxxvi. Abū °l- 
Hasan "Alī al-Shadhili’s Hizb a/-babr and al-Jazüli's Dal@ il al-khayrat give 
such names, verses and chapters magical properties and accentuate the 
power of symbolism based on words. The Alwah a/-"imādiyyak of Shihab al- 
Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtül (executed 587/1191) deals with the 
absolute and divine attributes in the context of their signification. 


REFERENCE LITERATURE 


The main works of reference are Sufism's most developed literary genre, 
for they encompass the full range of beliefs and teachings. Since originally 
the intent was to explain and defend Sifi theories and views, the apologetic 
tone is conspicuous as authors sought to show the conformity of their 
teachings with orthodoxy. A key major work executed in an orthodox vein 
is al-Ri*ayah li-hugūg Allāh of al-Muhasibi. The Qt al-qulab of Abū Talib al- 
Makki (d. 386/996) is an early landmark on which al-Ghazali relies heavily 
in his Ihya ulum al-din. The Kitab al-Luma‘ of Abū Nasr ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali al- 
Sarraj (d. 578/988) is a work of textbook proportion, treating in detail the 
full range of Sufism’s fundamental beliefs and observances in a simple, 
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straightforward, expository style. The eloquence of al-Hujwiri (d. v. 46 5- 
69/1169-73) in his important reference text entitled Kashf al-mahjub 
(“Revealing the Veiled”: first written in Persian) is evinced as follows: 
d the universe to be the shrine of the Divine mysteries; 
RA ii Paste air God entrusted Himself and within that which exists 
has He hidden Himself. Substances and accidents, elements, bodies, forms and 
dispositions ate all veils of these mysteries. B 
The wọrk generally regarded as the Bible of Sufism is al- Risalab al- 
Qushayriyyah, of Abū ?l-Qasim "Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072). It 
is perhaps the best, all-embracing synopsis extant on the whole sweep of 
Sufism up through its classical period of development. The title, unrepre- 
sentative of its scope, is in keeping with its original form: a series of epistles 
to disciples in different provinces, furnishing them with precise infor- 
mation on the place of Sufism within the religion of Islam. Supporting data 
derives from the manāgib of shaykhs, and is enlisted in such a fashion so as to 
focus on all aspects of Sufi philosophical thought. The object is to inpar! 
fresh glory to doctrines that had fallen rather out of fashion in al-Qushayri S 
day. The lofty aspiration of the mystic is best epitomized in his observation: 
“The servant is like a body in the hands of God, plunged in the depths of the 
ocean of oneness, having passed away from the self and from the clutches of 
things created, so that in the end the servant returns to what he was before 
he began."'!? The additional significance of the author lies in his knowledge 
of figh, his great skill in calligraphy and a remarkable amount of erudition in 
li matters.!! 
ies work in the same vein, albeit concise, is a/- Ta arruf li-madbhab 
abl al-tagawwuf of al-Kalābādhī (d. 380 or 384/990 or 994). Subject to 
numerous commentaries in the following century, the work became a 
reference for novices because of its capsular presentation of Sufi doctrines. 
A later, but equally comprehensive work, is “Awarif al-ma arif of Shihab al- 
Din ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), a miniature Iya’ in its range. 
These master works of Sufism were heirs to the finest literary tradition, 
for prose writing by now had acquired the full range of technical and 
stylistic development, mature and expressive, varied, brilliant and imagina- 
tive. Aims were clearly and fully defined, truthfully and boldly stated, and 
their impact strongly felt. Having interacted courageously with the ulema, 
Süfi writers adopted their scholastic techniques and were versatile in the 
philosopher’s techniques as well. Their prose clearly reflects such stylistic 
vagaries as a heavy dependence on similes, adages, allegories, delicate 
portrayals and imagination. 


9 Cited by Smith, Readings, 55. 10 Ibid. u Huart, Arabic Literature, 271-2. 
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ETIQUETTE LITERATURE 


Etiquette figured prominently in every phase and step of the way — from 
preparation, to embarkation, to arrival. Other aspects of Arabic literature 
revealalmost no commensurate concern for the minutiae that seem to absorb 
Sufi attention. There are tracts on every aspect of Sufi conduct in nearly all 
circumstances. Such works are very much in evidence during the organiza- 
tional phase of the movement, when novices needed guidance and careful 
instruction. Being mostly withdrawn and self-centred, there was no 
demand for the early ascetics to share their experiences or explain the 
wherewithal of spiritual perfection. 

For specific treatises we have Adāb a/-nufūs of al-Muhasibi, Dawa’ al- 
gulūb of ‘Asim al-Antaki, Kitab a/-Murīdīn of Abū Zakariyya' Yahya b. 
Mu'adh al-Razi (d. 258/872), Kitab Adab al-nafs of al-Tirmidhi, Adab al- 
Jagīr of al-Rudhabārī, a treatise on the etiquette of prayer by al-Kharrāz (d. 
286/899) and short correspondences by Dhü *I-Nūn al-Misri and al- Junayd. 

The more extensive works on the subject of etiquette appear in 
conjunction with the solidification of Süfi orders and the need for manuals 
to train novices and guide shaykhs. The most comprehensive work is al- 
Sulami's Jawami ādāb al-sufiyyah, incorporating a number of separate 
treatises on etiquette. Husayn al-Wazzān, a contemporary, left us Kitab 
Adab al-murid, and Adāb al-muridin of Diya? al-Din ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 565/1168) is a landmark. The Ghunyah of al-Jilani, composed 
at the request of companions and followers, is both a full manual and a 
complete treatise on Sufism detailing rules of conduct for a life of virtue, 
and the requisite etiquette for every phase thereof. He was one of the first to 
stress the observance of strict and proper etiquette wherever and whenever 
called for. 

The style is basically narrative characterized by lucidity. Some treatises 
however seem to favour the indirect quotation with Quranic and Hadith 
support. Occasionally there is a touch of humour, a slight compensation for 
a serious genre: 


It is incumbent upon the novice not to speak at all except by the will of his master if 
he be present in the flesh; if absent, then he should seek permission through his 
heart if he is to progress in attaining his Lord's truth.!2 


Truthfulness and propriety receive direct attention in al-Kharraz’s Kitab al- 
$Sidg. Al-Qushayri’s Tartīb al-suluk emphasizes the etiquette to be observed 
along the Sufi path, as does Adab al-sulik by an anonymous Andalusian 


12 Cited by al-Sha‘rani, on the authority of al-Dasūgī, in his Tabagāt, 1, 165. 
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residing in Damascus in Salah al-Din’s time. The Sw/uk al-‘arifin of al- 
Sulamī belongs to the same category, and so in some respects does the 
Manāgil al-sā'irīn of al- Angārī, executed in rhyming prose. 


LITERATURE OF DIVINE CONVERSE 


This genre embraces prayers, invocations and supererogations. The Pro- 
phet pointed the way with his, “Nothing is more pleasing to God than 
invocation”. Dvā' (invocation) thus elicited much literary attention, with 
an etiquette of its own. "Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, the grandson of Ali b. abi 
Tālib, became the centre of a superb invocation literature, elegantly 
transcribed in gold so as to focus on the full strength of its wording. 
Considered privy to the innermost secrets of spirituality, addressing 
commoners convincingly in one tone and the elect equally so in another, 
Zayn was elevated by his Shi‘ah admirers to the supreme rank of spiritual 
embodiment. 

Muhammad al-Niffarī (f. 350/961) excelled at munājāt or contemplative 
literature with his Kitab al-Mukhatabat and Kitab al-Mawagif. The vision 
technique he employed in these works might well reflect a continuation of 
Abū Yazid’s tradition of direct converse with the Divine, as: 


And I saw Fear holding sway over Hope; and I saw Riches turned to fire and 
cleaving to the fire; and I saw Poverty an adversary adducing proofs; and I saw 
every thing, that it had no power over any other thing; and I saw this world to bea 
delusion, and I saw the heavens to be a deception.!? 

Al-Shādhilī was equally effective with regard to extra-ritual prayers 

known as awrād and aķgāb, incantations or litanies. He was uniquely 
talented in this area, and his Hizb al-bahr (“Litany of the Sea") and Hizb al- 
barr (“Litany of the Land") are two fine examples. In the latter, even words 
seem to acquire magical properties. The formulae were reportedly commu- 
nicated to him by the Prophet himself, and they so impressed globetrotting 
Ibn Battütah that he inserted them almost verbatim into his Tuhfat al- 
nuggār. They essentially consist of a mixture of Quranic verses, personal 
invocations and fervid religious phraseology, as, for example: 
O God, open my heart with Thy light, and with Thy mercy grant me the power to 
be obedient to Thee; shield me from defiance of Thee; grant me the power to know 
Thee; with Thy power and knowledge render mine unnecessary, and by Thy will 
free me from mine; through Thy attributes deliver me from mine... for Thou art 
most capable over all things.!^ 


13 Cited by Arberry, Sufism, 64. 14 Cited by M. al-Khamiri in his Dwrrat al-asrar, 61. 
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The awrad, differing only in time of application, constituted a plentiful 
genre, as masters and guides tailored them to every novice according to his 
capacity to apply them. They are to be found in nearly all manuals, together 
with wasaya and manāgib. Specifically, reference may be made to a/- Fuyudat 
al-rabbaniyyah, a Oādiriyyah manual; a/- Mafakbir al-"aliyyab, a Shādhiliyyah 
manual, and a/-Sirr al-abhar a manual for the Tijaniyyah. An important non- 
order oriented manual is al-Junayd’s Kitab Dawa’ al-arwah. 


THE ALLEGORICAL 


Abū Yazīd inspired a number of tracts by his exaggerations (shathiyyat) 
which were cited in al-Sarraj's a/-Luma‘, and also in al-Jilani’s Sharh 
shathiyyat Abi Yazīd. Abū Yazid is also responsible for introducing 
allegory into Sufi literature by adopting the mi‘raj of the Prophet to explain 
his own journey to God. The enticement to pursue this genre further 
resulted in a few masterful pieces like Ja‘far al-Mirghani’s Oissat al-Miraj. 

The allegorization of mystical themes is first noted in Qasidat al-tayr 
of Ibn Sina. This mode of expression was a convenient way to convey 
controversial arguments with minimum repercussions. Al-Ghazali took up 
the method in a little-known treatise by the same title, which some 
authorities insist is the work of his brother Ahmad. These in turn provided 
the models for ‘Attar’s Mantiq al-tayr (completed in 5 73/1178). The theme of 
Ibn Sina's work is the imprisonment of the soul in this world. In "Attàr's 
wotk the soul is likened to a caged bird, and the whole path is represented 
by its flight over arduous valleys. 


Further development of allegory in conjunction with the parable 
received a boost from Shihāb al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi al-Magtūl, once 
a rigorous philosopher turned mystic, whose talents in both fields well 
nourished his powers of imagination. His beautiful myths hark back to 
Plato via Ibn Sina, whose Qasidah he recast into an impressive and graphic 
myth allegorizing neo-Platonist notions of the soul's descent into the body, 
already accepted by other Süfis as a prefiguration of the Quranic concept of 
the primordial covenant. The use of animals and birds to symbolize 


phenomena is not new; the first representative work of this technique being 
Kalilah wa-Dimnat. 


LITERATURE OF THE PATH(TARIQAH) 


Other topics broadly and specifically dealt with in Süfi literature run the full 
gamut of their mystical strivings. Ideals of renunciation and poverty, 
abstinence and denial of self are dealt with at length, as are spiritual 


on d 
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exercises, the stages and states of the Path, the struggles and attainments of 
the soul, and the ultimate experience of gnosis and union. Al-Muhasibi 
pioneered works on the subject as did Muhammad al-Sammar (d. 260/873) 
in his Kitab fī Dhamm al-dunya and Abu Sa‘id Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ziyād al-A‘rabi in his Kitab fī Ma‘na "I-zubd and Tabagāt al-nussak. On piety, 
reverence and fear, there is al-Muhiasibi’s a/-Makāsib wa-/-war'; on patience 
and satisfaction, al-Tirmidhi’s Risalah... f? -shukr wa-V-gabr; on intent, his 
Masā il f? I-niyyah; on the self’s deficiencies and on treating them, Ahmad al- 
Burnusi's (d. 899/1493) a/-Uns fī sharh *uyub al-nafs, al-Sulami's Uyūb al-nafs 
wa-mudawatuha and also Dawa?’ al-arwah by an unknown.!5 On the heart and 
its role as the seat of gnosis, there is al-Nüri's Magāmāt al-qulub, a 
Tirmidhi’s Sifat al-qulab and his important Bayan al-farg bayn al-sadr di f 
qalb . . .; on diagnosing the secrets of and training the soul, al-Junayd : al- 
Sirr fi anfās al-sifiyyah, al-Tirmidhi's A'ģā” al-nafs and Riyāģat anal, on 
states, al-Muķāsibī's a/- Tawabbum bi-kashf al-abwal and al-Sulami's Bayan 
al al-gufiyyab. 
Res full works on ultimate spiritual discoveries likewise abound. 
There is Kitab al-Musbabadab of ‘Amr al-Makki (d. 297/909), the Kitab Ru "at 
Allah of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-A‘rabi and on gnosis Sharh al-ma rifah by 
an unknown, and Bustan al-ma‘rifah, a condensation of al-Hallāj's views: On 
ecstasy we have the Kitāb al-wajd of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-A‘rabi, 
ng others. S 
The themes of unicity (awhīd) and oneness of being (wahdat al-vujūd) 
elicited much writing. There is al-Tirmidhr's Kitāb al- Tawhid, and Ibn 
Sina’s a/-Isbārāt wa-l-tanbibat, which reflects his and other views on the 
unity of all being, there being no creator or created, servant or master, only 
one being: God. Multiplicity represented by the external world of ae 
perception simply mirrors various facets of the One. This is the theme that 
Muhyi "l-Din b. al-"Arabī fully exploited. : 

Süfi prose in the fourth/tenth century reflects strongly these two piss 
the ground having been paved by al-Junayd's work on tawhid. | : 
abundance of related technical terms — increasing stress on the symbolica 
and oblique, the play on words and increase in pedantic eee i. 
only evinced the growing interest in these subjects, but also n "i 
unfortunate consequence of de-emphasizing the artistic. Not unti d E 
sixth/twelfth century is there a return to the sober assessment of the Su 1 
search for the ultimate awareness, and to the artistic, without compromis- 
ing the technical flow of meaning, clarity of purpose, sentimentality and 
freedom of conscience. Techniques are straightforward and modes of 


15 Ed, and trans. A.J. Arberry, “The Book of the Cure of Souls", Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1937, 219731. 
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expression firm. Even allegories are brought out in tangible forms, and 
material personifications are relatively free of affectation and artificiality. 
Authors are generally more careful to select and employ terms that have a 
universal ring and can sensitize the heart. Peculiarly Süfi terms are more 
frequently employed, but the liveliness of expression is not weakened and 
nor is the analytical approach to the subject. 


APOLOGETIC LITERATURE 


This genre concerned the relative merits of the tarigah vis-à-vis the sbarī ab. 
Al-Sulami made the distinction in his a/-Farg bayn “ilm al-sharf ab wa-l- 
haqigah; al-Kharraz elaborated on the subject in his al-Kashf wa-'l-bayan, as 
did Abū Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Warraq (d. 280/893) in a/-- Alim wa-/- 
mutaallim. The duel was in progress before al-Ghazali wrote Mixzan al-i tidal 
and Kimiya al-sa‘adah, wherein he systematically and methodically endea- 
voured to attribute the weakening of faith to the fanciful assertions of 
rationalists. Al- Tirmidhi had confronted them in his a/-Radd‘ala 'V-rāfidab,16 
as did al-Sulami in his a/-Radd ‘ala ahl al-kalām. The Dhamm al-kalam of al- 
Harawi (d. 482/1089) was an attempt to counter the premises of dogmatic 
and scholastic theology. When Ibn al-Jawzī (d. 597/1200) criticized Süfi 
practices in his Ta/bis Ib/īs, Izz al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 678/1279) countered 
with his Taffis Ib/īs, even imitating the style of the Ta/bīs. | 

Apologia of a personal nature is best exemplified by Shakwat al-gharib of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat ‘Abdullah al-Hamadhānī. In it he eloquently and movingly 
argues that every department of knowledge had its mutually agreed 
terminology, whose meaning is known only to the committed. Resort to 
terminological usages generated a body of literature which Massignon has 
surveyed up to the third/ninth centüry in his Essai lexique. Al-Muhisibi was 
among the first to concern himself with such terms as ma‘rifah, yagīn, kbatvf, 
tagvā and the like. In both Kitab al-Furig wa-ma‘na al-tarāduf and Kitab al- 
"Ulum al-Tirmidhi relates lexical derivations and usages. Al-Kalābādhī and 
al-Qushayri also wrote brief tracts on the subject. Muhyi^l-Din b. al-"Arabī 
put together his concise but popular Is#s/apa¢ to quiet ulema critics. The 
Hall al-rumuz, of al-Makdisi likewise attempted to explain references and 
symbols used by Süfis. 

Certain types of correspondence were employed to camouflage personal 
interpretations of doctrinal and practical points, the secrets of the Path, and 
sometimes the deepest esoteric meaning attached to spiritual and psycholo- 
gical experiences. Enigmatic and symbolic, baffling to the untrained eye, 
such missives were still cast in the most elegant language, not always in the 


16 Ed. A.S. Furat, farkiyat Mecmuasi, vt, 1966, 37—46. 
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magamah style, and employed to offer congratulations or condolences 
regarding worldly, social or familial matters. Later $ūfis reflected broad 
reading, and were not averse to mixing Persian with Arabic, Turkish with 
Persian. Syriac and even Kurdish would be employed in set sequences to 
chide lingual purists or to excite a melodic chord. By patterning sound or 
alphabetical letters, they tended to emulate magical techniques and those of 
fortune tellers. 


THE QA$A$ TECHNIQUE 


Genres centring on story-like accounts (ga52;), usually a vision, miracle or 
some unusual happening, with or without a basis in fact, were especially 
conducive to the development of this technique. The art of story-telling 
was one of the earliest of Safi prose. Though often illusionary, still the power 
and fertility of imagination left their imprint on literary expression. 
Proverbs, wise sayings and adages were popular in the seventh/thirteenth 
century. Earlier, al-Tujibi, the bard of Egypt, excelled at adapting Quranic 
material to suit his audience’s interests. Stories served to moralize and 
instruct, and Dhū ?l-Nün al-Misri was a pioneer in the transformation, 
given his versatility in prose techniques. His writing ranged from alchemi- 
cal opuscules and cabalistic apocryphals to parables and anecdotes. He was 
a fearless innovator; the first, for example, to employ the theme of love and 
the notion of gnosis without hesitation. Stylistically, he set a precedent for 
“sumptuosity altogether poetic”. His use of allegory, his abundant 
recourse to metaphor in concealing the hardiness of his theses or expressing 
high sentimental values made the pious wonder whether he was not a 
hedonist at heart. 

Both from a technical and a stylistic point of view, qasas accounts 
continued to acquire greater sophistication in the century following Dhu l- 
Nün, with stress on facility and clarity of expression, innovative descrip- 
tions and personification of the logical. Erudition and selectivity in use of 
terms was often accompanied by forthrightness. In the fourth/tenth 
century, the technique was misappropriated to lend credence to fables and 
miracles, with one consoling side effect: humour now played a greater role 
in instructional literature, as attested in a/-Hikayat al-shfiyyah of Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Shādhān al-Rāzī (d. 376/986). 


THE THEME OF LOVE 


Love is the one theme that consumed the true mystic’s spirit and aspiration. 
2 = M ; 
It was the alpha and omega of Süfi striving for, as al-Nüri put it, “love is the 
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rending of the veil and the revelation of what is hidden from the eyes of 
men’’.!” Converts to Sufism had known and appreciated love and its beauty, 
„which they now transferred to the Divine. In olden times when spurned, 
love could sharpen the sense of yearning for the beloved, and denial of 
access could induce such states as abstinence and chastity, yearning and 
intense desire. These were simply transferred to God in a Süfi context. An 
awareness of beauty, appreciated by both God and the Prophet, served to 
fuel the impulses of love. Admiration for and preoccupation with beauty 
graces much of Sifi literature. 

The transfer of the love sentiment from mortals to God is discernible in 
al-Niffari’s work on mahabbah in the form of utterances assembled by others. 
Numerous tales are attributed to Dhū ?l-Nün, reminiscent in part of 
classical love-stories like that of Qays and Laylah, except that Qays now 
roams in yearning after God not after Laylah; we find a similar theme in 
al-Khuldī's (d. 348/959) Hikāyāt al-ushsbāg, in the abridgement by Abū 
Nasr “Abdullah b. "Alī al-Sarraj, Masārī a/-"ushsbāg. 

While there are separate tracts and treatises on various facets of love, it is 
in the larger works that the theme receives fuller treatment. Separate works 
include the Kitab “Atf al-alif of Ali b. Muhammad al-Daylami and Manazil 
al-mahabbah of Ahmad al-Dàni. A contemporary, Shihab al-Din Ahmad al- 
Ghazālī (d. 520/1126), the brother of Abū Hamid, penned the important 
Sawant) al-“ushshag, and the Kitab al-Mahabbah of ‘Amr al-Makki was a chief 
reference for later theorists. The Risa/ah fī '/-"Ishg of Ibn Sina focuses on 
gnosis as the ultimate reward of love. 


THE THEME OF THE LOGOS 


The emergence of saintship notions was accompanied by an evolving 
conception of Muhammad and greater reverence for his person. Al- 
Tirmidhi’s writings provided much impetus for practical devotion to saints 
and prophets, but it was Muhyi '1-Dīn b. al-‘Arabi’s highly unitarian views 
that gave permanence to the Logos principle implied therein. It evolved 
from the conception that God communicates a portion of his divinity to the 
prophets and thence to the saints and poles (gu(b, pl. agtāb). Literature on al- 
dhat al-Muhammadi (“The essence or nature of Muhammad”) treats the 
Prophet as an eternal reality, not a human personality: a physical manifes- 
tation of that divine principle appearing in Adam as first created, Idris as 
first prophet, Noah as first saviour, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and finally 
Muhammad, the seal, following whom it passed from one qutb to the next. 

The principle receives its fullest treatment in the Insan al-kamil of al- Jili 


U Cited by Smith, Readings, 33. 
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(d. 809 or 820/1406 ot 1417). In it the quib is treated as the apex of saintship, 
manifesting himself in every epoch as a necessity for world subsistence. He 
has vatious guises, appears in diverse bodily tabernacles, and bears a name 
suitable to the guise in any given age. The perfect man, a microcosmos ofa 
higher order, reflects not only the powers of nature but divine powers as 
well. All apparent differences are modes, aspects and manifestations of the 
One, the Real, with phenomenal existence being no more than the outward 
expression of that Real. Essence, Creator and created are three in one, 


If thou sayest it [Essence] is One, so it is; or 
If thou sayest it is two, two in fact it is; and 
If thou shouldst say: nay it is three, thou art correct, for 
The real nature of man it isl!8 
In this work we have a fine example of Sifi rationale; moreover it enjoys 
both educational and literary distinction, as “it gathers up the thread of a 
whole system of thought and serves as a clue to it”: 
Lo, I am that whole, and that whole is my theatre: 
"Tis I, not it, that is displayed in its reality. l 
Verily, I am a Providence and Prince to mankind: the entire 
creation is a name, and my essence is the object named.!? 


This theme, so central to Muhyi '1-Dīn b. al-‘Arabi’s philosophical 
outlook, is responsible for some of the most significant writings in Sufi 
literature. With powerful imaginative resources, Ibn al-"Arabī expounded 
the depths of Süfi beliefs and left his mark on neatly all who came after, 
notably the Persians. With 289 known works to his name, his impact on 
philosophy, theology and literature was bound to be felt. His Futūķāt, 
Fusūs, and Tafsir are of substantial size, impact and metit. Even his Diwan 
embodies his same constant outlook. His style and technique inspired 
Persian poets such as Jami, Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim al-‘Iraqi (d. 688/1 289), 
Awhad al-Din Hamid b. abi "l-Fakhr al-Kirmānī (d. 635/1238) and Sa‘d al- 
Din Mahmūd al-Shabistari (d. c. 720/1320).2% In twelve volumes the Futūķāt 
condensed Sufism's spiritual aspect just as al-Ghazali’s I4ya’ distilled the 
essence of its intellectual side. Ibn al-"Arabī wrote with caution and restraint 
and thus became the master of allegory, metaphor, the double entente, the 
oblique and enigmatic, all to escape al-Hallāj's fate. ol 

The Fi; in the eyes of some has had a greater impact in consolidating 
his credo, and is regarded by many as his greatest work. It is a mosaic of 
precepts centred around the twenty-seven principal prophets, revealed to 
him, as with other works, following a vision of the Prophet. Divine truths 
are best exemplified by the prophets, each epitomizing a facet thereof, for 


18 ili, a/-Insān al-Kamil, 1, 10. 19 Nicholson, Studies, 108. uu 
2 His Gulshan-i-Raz expresses in “verses of celestial beauty” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Sufi doctrines. 
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example: Adam, successorship (to God); Job, suffering - but only because he is 
veiled from God; Jesus, the word, etc. 

More than any other writer he was at home with the esoteric. One has the 
impression he deliberately sought to complicate and conceal the obvious. 
His expressions bear at least two meanings, one for the benefit of the ulema, 
and the other the intended one. He has a marked tendency to amble, be 
deliberately vague in choice of terms, and to rely on the symbolical and 
tangential when cornered. Circuitous and evasive, highly imaginative and 
sentimental, scholars have been at their wits’ end to decipher what he 
means. He drew supporting data from a variety of sources — from the 
Quran, Hadith, scholasticism, neo-Platonism, Isma'ilism — adding to it his 
own colouring and terminological peculiarities which have served to 
compound the confusion. Yet still al-Fīrūzābādī, author of the lexicon, and 
al-Sha‘rani insist Ibn al-"Arabī was faithful to both Sunni orthodoxy and the 
sharī ab. Posterity might remember him better for his inventive facility and 
a unique legacy of symbolic and terminological usages. 


OTHER THEMES 


Other themes dwelt on by Safi authors relate to morality, ethics and virtue 
in all forms. Futwwwah, with its stress on valour, self-sacrifice, bravery and 
chivalry received a Sufi colouring in ‘Abdullah al-Ansari’s Manāzi/ al- 
sa irin. In al-Qushayri’s Risalah, it is defined as a sort of ethical self-offering. 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘l interpreted it to signify labouring purely for God’s sake, 
not for rewards. So affected with its merits were masters of the Way that 
they were often referred to as sbuyukb al-hirfah ("Shaykhs of the Craft”), 
after the guilds favouring fatawwah. 

Virtue and courage were Süfi trademarks, and Sifi shaykhs lectured the 
mighty on them, as in Ibn Iyad's address to Harün al-Rashid: “If thou 
seekest refuge from God’s torment, then let the great among Muslims be 
like unto thy father, their middling as thy brother, and the weakest as thy 
son; respect thy father, be kind to thy brother, and sympathetic to thy son." 
Brotherliness was an important theme of virtue to Süfis, who regarded 
themselves as the special guardians thereof in their writings. Celibacy was 
also looked upon as a virtue, although its merits over marriage were never 
fully convincing. Nevertheless, much polemical ink was spilled over the 
controversy, with those in favour of it hiding behind the need to 
concentrate on God, and those against it seeking refuge in Prophetic 
injunctions, amply attested in Muhammad b. Qayyim al- Jawziyyah's (d. 
751/1350) Rawdat al-mubibbin. 

Other themes dealt with the widest variety of topics when deemed 
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relevant to Süfi arguments: wisdom, intelligence, philosophy, science, 
theological issues, esoteric sciences and many other areas of knowledge, a 
testimony to their vast erudition and skills both ina substantive and literary 
context. Their learning and skills were of such strength and durability that 
during the centuries of intellectual decline it was largely Sufi authors, like 
al-Sha‘rani in the tenth/sixteenth century and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-N ābulusī in 
the twelfth/eighteenth century, who kept the flickering light of writing 
alive, although institutionalized Sufism tended to stifle imagination and 
originality in the Arabic-speaking world of Islam, and Safi creativity 
henceforth was kept alive largely by the Persian masters of literature. 


CHAPTER 6 


PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Arabic philosophic writing is a form of Arabic literature. Like Arabic 
poetry and artful prose it employs generally accepted opinions, rhetorical 
reasoning and devices, and imaginative projections to persuade and move 
an audience with particular linguistic and cultural habits, traditions and 
inclinations, and it responds to particular questions and deals with 
particular problems, which in turn shape its style and manner of exposition. 
Unlike most other forms of Arabic literature, however, Arabic philosophic 
writing tends to respond to questions and deal with problems that have to 
do with the audience's beliefs and opinions about matters theoretical and 
practical, human and divine, which the philosopher and his audience take to 
be of paramount importance both for the conduct of everyday life and 
ultimate salvation. Thus it tends to be serious but not humourless, rational 
but not inattentive to the role of emotions, rigorous but not unplayful, 
harsh but not misanthropic. Its scope is universal, dealing with all branches 
of knowledge; and in this respect philosophy is often compared to dialectic, 
rhetoric and poetry. In fact Arabic philosophic writing uses most of the 
rules of dialectic, rhetoric and poetry to examine and clarify generally 
accepted opinions, and to persuade and arouse the audience to embrace and 
endorse certain views and courses of action or to reject and abhor others. 
All major Arab philosophers were assiduous students of the Arabic 
language; each created his own individual style of writing; and if they wrote 
with great cate and consummate art, it was because they were aware that 
their success or failure as philosophers depended, not on their inventions in 
applied science, but on the quality of their verbal art, their similes, 
metaphors and analogies, and on their ability to articulate a verbal whole 
that imitates the structure of the human soul and of the universe within 
which man lives. 

True, these writings include accounts of certain specialized sciences such 
as formal logic, geometry, astronomy and music, whose aim is to describe 
the properties of abstract thought, lines and figures, celestial movements, 
and sounds; and their authors even practised arts such as music and 
medicine. But both they and the specialists in those sciences and the 
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practitioners of these arts distinguished a philosopher's interest and 
approach from that of a specialized scientist or practitioner ofa practical art. 
The current view that Arabic philosophic writing was understood by its 
authors as "scientific" writing in a modern sense and that it should be read 
as such does not take this distinction into account and cannot account for 
the fact that, in any case, the vast majority of it is not of this type. 

Not does the view that Arabic philosophic writing is a received tradition 
of Greek and Syriac provenance account for, or provide a reason to 
dispense with, looking at Arabic philosophic writing as a form of Arabic 
literature. Greek and Syriac philosophy were themselves forms of Greek 
and Syriac literature respectively. There was a tradition of philosophic 
literature — especially the literary styles of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, but 
also those of the Greek commentators — that was learned and imitated by 
philosophers writing in Arabic. But the activity of translating, imitating 
and interpreting this received tradition — all the many forms of restating it, 
whether in translations, summaries, paraphrases, or commentaries, 
whether presented in prose, verse or fictional form — is a literary activity in 
which the imitation, unlike photographic reproduction, is an attempt to 
repaint the original with a new and different audience in view. What is 
particularly interesting about the activity of the philosophers writing in 
Arabic is not theit recasting of earlier accounts available to them in Arabic 
translation, but their manner of transforming, recreating and representing 
the received tradition, an activity which was continued later within the 
Arabic philosophic tradition as subsequent authors restated the accounts of 
their predecessors. This type of activity is analogous to the activity of the 
poet or novelist who recreates a poem or a novel by an earlier author. 

It is known of course that prominent Arab philosophers wrote major 
works on literary criticism in the form of accounts of rhetoric and poetics, 
elaborating the received tradition in these arts with special attention to the 
history of the indigenous Arabic literary tradition. Yet the misconception 
continues to linger that they were interested in rhetoric and poetics only as 
“logical” forms of argumentation, and that in the vast majority of their 
writings, or in their “philosophic” writings proper, they meant to present 
scientific demonstrations rather than make use of the questionable arts of 
the rhetorician or the poet. But if the reader studies the works of almost any 
one of these philosophers — Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi, Abü Nasr Muham- 
mad al-Fārābī, Ibn Sina, Ibn Bājjah, Ibn Tufayl or Ibn Rushd — and asks 
what portion of them is or pretends to be in the form of scientific 
demonstration, he is likely to be disappointed; indeed he will not begin to 
understand the philosophic art of writing until he becomes aware of their 
almost constant use of enthymemes, examples, metaphors, analogies and 
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imaginative representations, devices that were discussed in detail by these 
same authors in their works on dialectic, rhetoric and poetics. 

Finally, the view that these philosophers were not rhetoricians or poets, 
but were doing philosophy makes little sense unless one understands doing 
philosophy in their case as preparing for and composing the works they left 
behind. For, as far as we know, their philosophic activity consisted in 
reading, teaching and writing such works. To do philosophy meant to write 
wotks in the form of: disputed questions, examinations of conflicting 
opinions about theoretical and practical matters, the opinions of their 
predecessors, histories of philosophy, encyclopaedias, divisions and orga- 
nization of the branches of knowledge, real or fictive letters, real or fictive 
answers to questions, postscripts to real or fictive oral discussions, many 
levels of commentaries or multiple accounts of the same subject-matter 
meant for different audiences, legal opinions and legal and theological 
wotks or philosophic works concerned with legal and theological matters, 
commentaties on the Qur'an and on Prophetic Traditions, histories, stories, 
commentaries on such stories, poems, commentaries on poems. These 
wotks were written in response to real situations in which they meant to 
educate (that is, examine and refine generally accepted opinions) and guide 
others to pursue knowledge of all things, or to persuade their audience 
about a practical political course of action. If they did philosophy in any 
other way, this is something no one knows anything about; what we can 
know is what they did to the extent that they communicated their activity to 
us in their writing, and what we can reconstruct are the situations, the 


questions, and the problems they responded to, answered, or tried to 
explain in these writings. 


AL-FARABI ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


Perhaps a good illustration of these preliminary remarks is the account of 
rewards and punishments in al-Fārābī's a/-Jam‘ bayna ra.yay al-hakimayn 
Aflatin al-ilahi wa- Aristūtālīs (“Harmonization of the Opinions of Plato and 
Atistotle").! The book begins by explaining that it is meant to respond to 
the following concrete situation: that most of his contemporaries — an 
oblique reference to the ka/am-theologians — were discussing and disputing 
a number of questions central to both religious and philosophic convic- 
tions, and they claimed that the two most prominent philosophers of 
antiquity — Plato and Aristotle — disagreed on these questions or disagreed 
with religious convictions. Al-Farabi responded by harmonizing or show- 
ing the agreement between the convictions of Plato and Aristotle. His goal 
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was to show, first, that the two primary philosophic authorities did not 
disagree; that is, that there is a solid philosophic front which cannot be 
ignored by claiming that philosophers contradict one another and that the 
philosophic tradition does not, therefore, provide a reliable way to 
knowledge; and secondly, that philosophic convictions do not necessarily 
disagree with religious convictions and that one need not suspect philoso- 
phers of unbelief. To reach this goal, al-Fārābī goes through the disputed 
questions, one by one, until he reaches the question of rewards and 
punishments, where it appears that the difficulty is not whether Plato and 
Áristotle are believed to have disagreed, but whether they have agreed to 
reject the belief that good deeds are rewarded and evil deeds punished. This 
is obviously a matter of great moment, for should this charge against them 
go unchallenged, the suspicion that the main philosophic tradition is 
opposed to religious dogma will discourage believers from studying the 
wotks of Plato and Aristotle. After all, to deny the possibility of rewards 
and punishments is tantamount to denying revealed religion. Al Parab: 
begins his response by referring to Aristotle's “explicit statement that 
recompense is necessary in nature. This ambiguous statement 1s then 
followed by a long quotation from a letter Aristotle is said to have 
addressed to Alexander the Great's mother, who had just received the news 
of her son's death and was beside herself with grief and bereavement. After 
elaborate praise of Alexander's achievements and fame as signs of divine 
election, Aristotle counsels his mother to do nothing that would estrange 
her from her son when the time comes “to meet in the company of those 
who are good”. “Strive,” he writes to her, “to do what will bring you close 
to him, and the first thing to do is to attend with your pure soul to the 
business of sacrifices in the temple of Zeus." This and what follows it (al- 
Fārābī refers to, but does not quote the rest of this document so crucial to 
his argument) is a plain indication, argues al-Fārābī, that Aristotle was 
convinced of the necessity of rewards and punishments. As for Plato, al- 
Fārābī refers to the end of the Republic and the famous “story” that speaks 
of resurrection, and so forth. 

What al-Fārābī may or may not have believed concerning Aristotle's and 
Plato's convictions regarding the hereafter (we shall see that he is reported 
as having said in his commentary on Aristotle's Ethics something to the 
effect that all talk about the hereafter is old wives’ tales) is immaterial in this 
context; here he is addressing a particular audience and using documentary 
proof (a personal letter and a story) to persuade this audience that Plato and 
Aristotle cannot be suspect as they are reputed to be, and that one should 
not listen to contentious people who charge these virtuous, wise men with 
things of which they are innocent. 
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To the same author we owe the first explicit, and perhaps the most 
important, discussions of the style and art of writing in Arabic philosophy, 
presented in the guise of accounts of the writings of the ancients and their 
views on the proper method of instruction. Al-Farabi’s most accessible, and 
therefore somewhat popular, account of the writings of Plató and Aristotle 
is again contained in a/- Jam bayna ra'yay al-hakimayn immediately following 
the account of their ways of life.? It concerns the different style, procedure, 
or method (madhhab) they would use in writing down (/adwin) the things 
they knew and in composing books (ta’/if). 

In Plato's "early period" he used to abstain altogether from writing 
down the things he knew and entrusting them to the “bellies of books 
instead of pure hearts and congenial minds". But as time went on and he 
came to possess abundant knowledge and wisdom, he grew apprehensive 
lest he himself become negligent and forgetful, and his discoveries be lost. 
Therefore “he chose signs (rumūz) and riddles (a/ghaz) with the intention of 
writing down the things he knew and his philosophy” in a way that they 
would be found only by those who deserved them and could pursue them 
by their own investigation and effort. Aristotle’s procedure, on the other 
hand, was “‘to make things flawlessly clear, write them down, and order 
them well; express them eloquently, openly, and plainly; and do all this as 
fully as possible”. There is, then, an apparent disagreement between these 
two procedures.? 

Although al-Fārābī qualifies the disagreement between the two pro- 
cedures as “apparent”, he does not deny the fact that they are different. He 
explains the genesis of Plato's procedure as a necessary compromise 
between his original procedure not to write at all but communicate his 
wisdom orally to a select group, and his fear of forgetfulness and the loss of 
his wisdom. The compromise consisted in devising a written form of 
communication that met his original objection to writing, and that could be 
deciphered only by investigators who possessed the qualifications that 
would have made them eligible for receiving his discoveries through oral 
communication. Plato's style of writing corresponds with his intention: it is 
a device invented by him for the purpose of restricting the availability of his 
discoveries to qualified readers only. This intention is kept behind the 
apparent intention of writing in signs and riddles, the surface of his writings 
as it first meets the reader's eye. 

Al-Farábi's account of Plato’s style consists, first, of a biographical story; 
secondly, the assertion that the signs and riddles the reader meets on the 
surface of Plato’s writings do not express what their author knew or his 
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wisdom and, in particular, that they hide and protect rather than reveal their 
author's discoveries; thirdly, that Plato's ultimate intention was not to hide 
his discoveries absolutely, but to preserve and reveal them for the deserving 
few. We are thus led to understand Plato's choice of signs and riddles in 
terms of his intention to hide and reveal his discoveries at the same time. 
This intention itself is hidden by the apparent intention of writing nothing 
but signs and riddles, or of never revealing his own discoveries. 

Aristotle's apparent intention in his writing is different. His procedure 
seems to express the intention of being always clear, orderly and plain. Yet 
according to al-Farabi, this is an intention that Aristotle feigns but does not 
follow consistently. The inconsistency is not revealed, however, to the 
casual reader but only to him **who examines the Aristotelian sciences and 
is diligent in the study of his books", for he will not miss Aristotle's use of 
the various "modes of abstruseness (ig//āg), obscurity (famiyah), and 
complexity (ta"gīd), despite his apparent intention to be plain and clear”. Al- 
Fārābī lists six examples of this procedure: 


(1) Freguent omission of the necessary premise from syllogisms dealing 
with natural, divine and ethical matters, as indicated by the (ancient) 
commentators. 

(2) Frequent omission of the conclusions of arguments. 

(3) The omission of one of two correlated assertions. Here al-Fārābī 
guotes a letter by Aristotle to Alexander the Great proposing the 
reward of just men and omitting to mention the punishment of the 
unjust.^ 

(4) Stating the two premises of a certain syllogism and presenting the 
conclusion of another syllogism, then stating two other premises 
followed by the conclusion pertaining to the first pair of premises. 
Al-Fārābī offers here as an example Aristotle's procedure in the Prior 
Analytics where he mentions that "the parts of substance are 
substances". 

(5) Making a show of exhaustiveness and of having made an extreme 
effort to enumerate the particular instances of something that is clear 
in itself, and then bypassing what is ambiguous without elaborating it 
or giving it a full definition. 

(6) The systematic order of his scientific books “to the point that you are 
led to think this is an unchangeable natural disposition"; but if the 

reader considers his “Letters”, he will find them organized according 
to a system and order different from those of his scientific books. 


4 ]bid., 6, cf. 32. 
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Al-Farabi concludes the list by quoting from an exchange of personal letters 
between Plato and Aristotle, which al-Fārābī says is sufficient to prove the 
case he is making. Plato is said to have written to Aristotle blaming him for 
composíng systematic scientific works and publicly exposing the sciences in 
complete and exhaustive writings. Aristotle rejoined by declaring to Plato 
that, although he had written down the things he knew and the “well- 
guarded, esoteric (maģnūn bibā) portions of wisdom", he arranged and 
expressed them in such a way that only those worthy of them will be able to 
find them. Al-Fārābī is thus able to conclude that the two apparently 
different procedures are in fact two surface modes expressing a single 
underlying intention.5 
Al-Farabi's harmonization of Plato's and Aristotle’s style of writing is 
based on his accepting the popular view of the general character of their 
style of writing. In the case of Plato, al-Fārābī limits himself to an 
explanation or a justification of his use of signs and riddles that elicits its 
underlying intention. In the case of Aristotle, however, al-Farabi is willing 
to reveal a number of his omissions, invoke the authority of the commenta- 
tors and of certain “Letters” attributed to Aristotle, and remind the readers 
of the “Histories of the Ancients” (from which the popular view of the 
styles of the two philosophers is derived), all of which argue against the 
popular view of his style. He does not need to challenge the popular view of 
Aristotle's style on the basis of his own judgement or the judgement of the 
commentators alone or challenge the reader to investigate Aristotle's 
scientific investigations in case he does not accept these judgements; he 
resorts to documents popularly accepted as otiginating with Aristotle to 
modify the popular view of his style. Using the popular belief that these 
documents are genuine, he is able to force the reader to admit that 
Atistotle's apparent intention to be plain and clear throughout his writings 
is not the last word about his style, and that Aristotle's true intention 
(confirmed in a private letter to his master Plato) is to keep the things he 
knew from the many and reveal them only to those worthy of them. There 
is thus a single intention expressed in two different styles of writing: Plato 
carries it out by employing signs and riddles, Aristotle by a pretence of 
clarity. This is a sufficiently strong popular argument in favour of 
agreement in the intention underlying the different modes of expression 
employed by Plato and Aristotle. Both made a deliberate choice to keep 
their knowledge from public view and preserve it for the qualified and 
deserving few; they disagreed only concerning the method of effecting this 
concealment. Granting that they had an identical intention, on what did 
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they base their conviction that it could be carried out with equal success by 
means of two different, if not opposite, methods? u 
In al-Farabi’s introduction to his Ta/kbīg Nawamis Aflatun (“Paraphrase 
of Plato's Laws”), we find a more elaborate statement of Platos method of 
writing.6 This statement follows immediately upon al-Fārābī s characteri- 
zation of the natural inclination of all men to make universal judgements 
based on incomplete induction of particular cases; the fact that wise men are 
aware of this weakness in human nature and put it to use with the intention 
of achieving what is useful or avoiding what is harmful; and the story ofthe 
ascetic who, fearing the tyrannical sovereign whose command had gone out 
for his arrest, saved himself at the crucial moment by acting (contrary to his 
habitual manner) like a libertine. This story relates how the ascetic was able 
to leave the city wearing the dress of a vagabond, cateyinig a cymbal, 
pretending to be drunk and telling the city’s gatekeeper, Iam So-and-so, 
the ascetic”. Thinking the ascetic to be only a libertine making fun of him, 
the gatekeeper allowed him to leave the city. Al-Fārābī's intention is to 
justify Plato's style of writing: 
Our purpose in making this introduction is this: the wise Plato did not ai 
himself to reveal and uncover the things he knew to all people. Therefore e 
followed the method of using signs and riddles, of obscurity, and of difficulty 
(af ib), so that knowledge would not fall into the hands of those who do a 
deserve it, and it be debased, or into the hands of one who does not know its wort 
or who uses it improperly. In this he was right. Once he knew and became certain 
that he had become well known for this practice, and that all people had come to 
know that he used signs in everything he desired to say, he sometimes ieee to Es 
thing he wished to discuss and stated it openly and literally; but the one who fe s 
ot heats his discussion thinks that it is a sign and that he intended something 
different from what he had stated openly. This notion is one of the secrets of his 
books.” | 
Here we have the element lacking in the description of Plato’s style in a/- 
* bayna ra'yay al-hakimayn. | 
d fae a Jam‘ bayna ra yay al-hakimayn that Aristotle's 
normal procedure, the procedure for which he is generally known, is is 
write clearly and systematically, but that serious students of his wor : 
detect certain ways of concealment and places where his style is nus - 
ing. In particular, he elaborates about things clear in ere ut 
presents what is ambiguous without elaborate argument and without 
giving it its due. His letter to Plato, finally, states openly that this practice i 
intended to conceal the things he knew. Plato's normal procedure, the 
procedure for which he became generally known, on the other hand, is to 


6 Talkhig: Compendium Legis Platonis, ed. F. Gabrieli, London, 1952, 3-4. 7 Ibid., 4. 
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write ambiguously and conceal through the use of signs and riddles. But the 
ones trained in the pursuit of the knowledge about which he speaks find 
that occasionally, albeit rarely, he states what he intends to say openly. Thus 
while in this respect the secret of Plato's books consists in concealing his 
occasional clear statements by means of habitual ambiguity, that of 
Aristotle’s consists in concealing his occasional ambiguous statements by 
means of habitual clarity. 

Further, the introduction to the Talkhis Nawamis Aflātūn relates Plato's 

style of writing to the general rule (enunciated both there and in a/- Jam) 
regarding man's disposition to make universal judgements on the basis of 
insufficient instances, and indicates that Plato laboured intentionally to 
become well known as an ambiguous writer who employed signs and 
riddles. /4/- Jam bayna ra'yay al-hakimayn indicates that Aristotle laboured to 
make a show of clarity and arranged to conceal his ambiguous statements. 
The two wise men, acting on the basis of their knowledge of man's 
disposition, assumed a certain manner and encouraged people to judge 
them accordingly, with the intention of being able on certain occasions to 
act differently without being noticed. Plato assumed the character of an 
ambiguous writer and succeeded in making people believe that he always 
followed this style of writing. As a result, he was able occasionally to state 
his intention openly without being detected; his common readers conti- 
nued to suppose that he must be using a symbol. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, assumed the character of a clear and systematic writer and was able to 
conceal his knowledge by occasionally omitting certain things and being 
ambiguous and obscure. Again, this escaped his common readers, who 
continued to suppose that these statements, too, must be clear and 
systematic. The two procedures only appear to be diametrically opposed to 
one another, but they are based on the same general rule regarding man’s 
disposition, follow the same method based on man’s propensity to make 
universal judgements, and pursue the same objective; that is, to keep and 
protect the writer’s knowledge from the vulgar and the mischievous. The 
very fact that, after the passage of fourteen centuries, people continued to 
believe that Plato and Aristotle disagreed on fundamental issues because 
the one used signs and riddles while the other was cleat and systematic is 
sufficient proof that both were wise students of human nature and equally 
successful in achieving the objective they pursued. 

Finally, the story of the pious ascetic in the introduction to the Talkhis 
Nawāmīs Aflatin states the problematic character of writing to indicate 
what is to be learned about Plato's style of writing. This lesson is not 
immediately evident. The story is about a pious ascetic, not a philosopher, 
and it is about lying in deed, not in speech. Al-Fārābī does indeed attribute a 
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certain asceticism to Plato in describing the generally KEPS vari ee 
his deeds, but he does not apply the epithet "ascetic (zābid) to E x 
Plato's general dislike for, and avoidance of, worldly things uec i 
nevertheless of the pious ascetic in the story, the lesson may be this: F -: S 
other-worldly, as well as Aristotle's worldly, deeds were studied Seana a- 
tions or habitual courses of conduct designed for the successful perfor- 
mance of the lie in deed; and the harmonization of the different conduct 
(habitual to each of them) would have to be achieved on the bend 
understanding their knowledge of man's disposition, the methods they 
followed in writing down what they knew and their identical aim. 
However, in the “Histories of the Ancients” preserved in Arabic, it is not 
Plato, but his master Socrates, who is known as the ascetic. Socrates is not 
mentioned in a/-Jam" bayna ra'yay al-hakimayn. Instead, the characteristic 
feature of his life is attributed to Plato, and his refusal to write is said to be 
the position taken by the young Plato. The figure of Plato that ME 
from a/-Jam is then a synthesis of the popular accounts of < F 
Plato. The accounts of Socrates attribute to him the things for which t : 
ascetic of the introduction to the Talkhis Nawamis Aflatin had become wel 
known: abstemiousness, probity, propriety and worship. All the s 
insist, however, that Socrates worshipped, not the gods of id ee S 
some higher divinity, and he is even reported to have said that the : i^ 
the city, though useful for the king, were harmtul tor Socrates. Ja 
alleged to have been one of the causes of Socrates’ death. Eis w is 
danger for his life, Socrates did not wish to escape from ee E: 
preferred to die. Al-Farabi’s pious ascetic could only escape deat i 
of his capacity to lie in deed, thereby persuading the gatekeepet : ; 
could not have been the pious ascetic. According to al-Fārābī d Vii 
Aflātūn (Philosophy of Plato"), Socrates was incapable of p gs i 
multitude, that is, people like the gatekeeper.? Plato, on the other : ; 
showed how to combine the art of Socrates with the art of Thrasymac us, 
which consisted in the capacity to persuade the multitude. In rd 
Plato incorporated Socrates into himself: his deeds, like the dee so bu 
pious ascetic in the introduction to the Talkhis Nawamis ad T. 
Socrates’ piety with the capacity to perform an Hnpious ape ; an 
method of writing was a harmonization of Socrates’ objections to - : g 
and the necessity or usefulness of writing for the preservation ot his 
y ids as it may, Plato's style of writing is based on the experience aad 
ascetic in the story — not on the ascetic’s art of writing, but his mode o M 
his probity and propriety, habitual truthfulness, and perhaps even 
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bluntness in exposing and decrying the idolatry of his city. This brought the 
ascetic into conflict with the city and its tyrannical king: the habitual 
truthfulness of his speech forced him to flee from his city and live in exile. 
Although he preserved his life, his habitual conduct did not offer the best 
solution to the problem of his relation to the city. It forced on him a tragic 
choice between death and abandoning his city; the comic act of lying in 
deed saved him from death but not from exile. In order to draw a lesson 
from the fate of the pious ascetic for Plato's style of writing, we need to 
notice the points of resemblance between the two. Plato did not declare his 
meaning clearly except on rare occasions, and after having made certain that 
he would be detected only by the deserving few. His habitual way was not 
to declare his meaning clearly, but, in effect, to lie in speech. Thus in his 
speech Plato seems to have reversed the style of the pious ascetic. Having 
seen that it was habitual truthfulness that had been the source of danger to 
both the city and the philosopher, and that he was able both to protect the 
city and save himself only by concealment, Plato chose concealment as his 
habitual method of writing. He was able thus to avoid the conflict with the 
city and to save himself without resorting to the unattractive alternative of 
forced exile. In this manner he was also able to state the dangerous truth in 
written and permanent form, and to preserve it within the city without 
great risk. We are, then, dealing with a reversal of roles. The ascetic's 
primary allegiance was to the city. It was for the city that he sacrificed his 
safety and comfort — he was, in effect, a revolutionary. The philosopher’s 
main allegiance is to philosophy and its survival in the city. Aristotle's case 
is no different, for his habitual clarity is not about crucial or dangerous 
things. 


Although it is apparent that these and similar accounts of Plato's and 


Aristotle’s style of writing are not meant as mere historical accounts, this 
fact can be seen more clearly if we listen to al-Fārābī speak in his own name, 
and in the name of all those whom he would characterize as “philosophers”: 


We [philosophers] are political by nature. It is incumbent on us therefore to (1) live 
in harmony with the public, love them, and prefer doing what is useful to them and 
redounds to the improvement of their condition (just as it is incumbent on them to 
do the same in our regard). (2) Associate them in the good things the care of which 
is entrusted to us (just as it is incumbent on them to associate us in the good things 
the care of which is entrusted to them) by showing them the truth concerning the 
opinions they hold in their religions; for when they share with us in the truth, it will 
be possible for them, to the extent of their ability, to associate with philosophers in 
the happiness of philosophy. (3) Move them away from things — arguments, 
opinions, laws — in which we find they are not right. This cannot be done with them 
through certain demonstrations because these are not within their reach, are 
strange to them, and difficult for them. It is only possible through portions of 
knowledge that we have in common with them — that is, in that we address them 
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with arguments that are generally accepted among them, well known to them, and 
well received among them. This class of instruction results in popular (dhai ah) 
philosophy, which is known as external (kbārijab) and exterior (barrāniyyah) 
philosophy. (Indeed Aristotle mentions in many of his books that he wrote books 
on external philosophy in which he sought to instruct the public through generally 
accepted things.) We acquire the power to practise this philosophic art only by 
having ready and available generally accepted opinions, and this we achieve 
through the art of dialectic. Through it the philosopher associates with the public 
and becomes well protected so that he is not found burdensome or engaged in an 
objectionable business; for the public is in the habit of finding what is strange to 
them burdensome and what is out of their reach objectionable.’ 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE CITY 


The relation between the philosopher and the city is the theme of a series of 
philosophic writings in Arabic and Persian, which are literary in the strict 
sense — that is, stories which make use of the basic methods of poetry and 
rhetoric: imitation and examples. These include Ibn Sina’s so-called 
“visionary recitals” Hayy b. Yaggān and the Risālat al- Tayr ("Epistle of the 
Birds”), the story of Salāmān and Absāl by an anonymous author, of which 
Nasir al-Din b. al-Husayn al-Tūsī (d. 672/1274) gives a condensed version 
in his Kitab Sharhay al-Isharat (“Two Commentaries on Ibn Sina’s Hints i 
Ibn Tufayl's (d. 581/1185) Hayy b. Yaqgam, Shihab al-Din Yahyā al- 
Suhrawardi’s Qissat al-Ghurbab al-gharbiyyah ("The Story of Occidenta) 
Exile"), and Ibn al-Nafis's (d. 687/1288) a/-Risālab al-Kamiliyyah fi'lsirah 
al-nabawiyyah (“Story of the Perfect Man: On the Prophetic Life"). These 
stories have engaged the attention of medieval and modern students of 
Arabic philosophy and provided them with occasions for sundry interpre- 
tations. The stories themselves are largely re-creations and reformulations 
of earlier ones. Thus in a/-Isharat wa-/-tanbībāt (“Hints and Indications"), 
Ibn Sina refers the reader to the “Story of Salāmān and Absal",!? by which 
he may have meant the story of these two characters as included in the stoty 
of Hayy b. Yagzān, translated from the Greek by Hunayn b. Ishaq, or the 
story condensed by Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī, or both; and Ibn Tufayl, al- 
Suhrawardi and Ibn al-Nafis elaborate on elements and motifs drawn from 
Ibn Sīnā or directly from earlier stories. The story of Hayy b. Yagzān tells 
how Hayy, having been left alone as an infant on an uninhabited island, and 
brought up by a gazelle, nevertheless gradually attains full maturity of mind 
and intelligence, and penetrates all the complexities of philosophy and 
religion. He eventually sails to an inhabited island, but soon returns to 
solitude. 


° Fārābī, Kitab al- Jadal, Bratislava MS 231 TE 40, fol. 203. 
10 Ibn Sina, Isharat wa-/-tanbībāt ed. J. Forget, Leiden, 1892, 199. 
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Ibn Tufayl's epistle entitled Risalat Hayy b. Yaqgan: Asrār al-hikmah al- 
mashrigiyyah (“Hayy b. Yagzān: On the Secrets of Oriental Wisdom") is 
addressed to a friend who is not an initiate in what Ibn Tufayl would call 
“philosophy”. It responds to a request that Ibn Tufayl disclose as much as 
he can of the secrets of the Oriental (sxashbrigī; illuministic) wisdom 
mentioned by the "supreme master" Ibn Sina. Hinting that the question is 
in some fashion related to the quest for immortality and eternal bliss, Ibn 
Tufayl provides the first and last direct disclosure of a piece of knowledge in 
the entire book: "Know then that he who desires the truth without 
concealment (or peril to his life) should seek and endeavour assiduously to 
possess these secrets (or this wisdom)." This piece of advice, we soon learn, 
is a near quotation from Ibn Sina, who at the beginning of his major 
philosophic work, the Shif? (“Healing”), had said that this book is 
composed in conformity with the doctrine of the Peripatetics, but declares 
that the truth in his opinion is otherwise, and “that he who desires the truth 
without concealment (or peril to his life) should turn to his book on 
Oriental philosophy”.!! Ibn Tufayl (who likes to speak of all sorts of books, 
whether they contain a surface or deep sense, innocent or perilous 
doctrines, and also of esoteric books that perhaps existed in the East but did 
not reach his own area, i.e., north-west Africa and Andalusia) is suspi- 
ciously secretive about Ibn Sīnā's “Oriental philosophy"; instead, he 
mentions Ibn Sina’s Shifa repeatedly and suggests that the path to 
perfection leads from the surface of this book to the perception of “‘its secret 
and deep sense, as the Master Abū "Alī [Ibn Sina] hinted in the Shifa” .12 

The secrets of Oriental wisdom are not then available to Ibn Tufayl in 
Ibn Sina's book on Oriental philosophy; and even though they may be 
perceived in Ibn Sina's Shifa and in some other books, these secrets, or the 
secret of these secrets,!? cannot be expressed in an unadulterated form in 
any book at all — a puzzle that Ibn Tufayl sets out to communicate to his 
friend by confessing that his request was instrumental in generating "a 
noble notion that led me to partake in a vision (mushahadah) of a state (ha/) I 
had not glimpsed before". Referring again to this new experience of the 
state occasioned by his friend's question, Ibn Tufayl admits that he had 
only a “taste” (dhawg) of it or merely a “slight taste”!*; nevertheless, he 
describes it as having been so extraordinary as to be inexpressible and 
inexplicable, yet so joyful and pleasurable that one is incapable of re- 
maining reticent about it or “keeping its secret”, but is driven to cryptic 
disclosure. Cryptic disclosure — speaking the unspeakable, expressing the 


11 Ibn Tufayl, Hayy, ed. L. Gautier, Beirut, 1936, 4, cf. 14—15; Ibn Sina, al-Shifa’, ch. 1. 
12 Ibn Tufayl, Hayy, 15. 13 Ibid., 156. 14 Ibid., 4, cf. 6, 18. 
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inexpressible, explaining the inexplicable; controlling one's tongue and 
resisting abandonment, and training oneself in the refinements and skills 
necessary for mastering arts of this kind is the subject of the book, and this 
is introduced, appropriately, with what looks like a detailed account of the 
failures and successes of mystics and philosophers who spoke, or pretended 
to speak, of their extraordinary visions. 

The account begins with an examination of certain types of cryptic 
speech that allude to the visionary experience itself. (Though the expression 
“philosophy” is absent at this stage,!5 yet such expressions as “science”, 
"theoretical science”, “theoretical understanding", “syllogisms”, “phys- 
ics" and “metaphysics” alert the reader that this visionary experience in- 
volves, ot is involved in, certain types of philosophic speech and writing.) 
Ibn Tufayl first characterizes the cryptic speeches of three mystics as 
amateurish owing to their authors having lacked scientific skill. He is 
willing to admit that there may exist a rate individual who can somehow 
grasp all the subjects of the theoretical sciences without theoretical enquiry, 
but leaves it at that. For the rest, he examines the speech of men experienced 
in, and made skilful through scientific pursuits. The first of these is the 
"master" al-Ghazali who, upon reaching that state, uttered a line of poetry 
to illustrate it: 


"Twas what it was, 'tis not to be expressed; 

Enquire no further, but conceive the best!!6 
The line (by Ibn al-Mu'tazz) alludes to a sexual experience which the poet 
affirms to have taken place; he will not describe it, and the hearer should 
believe him and not ask for an account. 

Then begins the critique of Ibn Tufayl's immediate predecessor, the 
philosopher Ibn Bājjah (d. 5 55/1159), in which Ibn Tufayl intercalates both 
a long quotation from Ibn Sīnā and his own parable, with the intention of 
clarifying the relation between the rank attained through theoretical 
science, and the rank attained through the vision he experienced as a result 
of his friend's question about the secrets of Oriental (masbrigī) wisdom. 
Although Ibn Bajjah’s speech (quoted from his treatise, F7 *ttigā/ a/-ag/ bi- 
-insan ("On Conjunction”) refers to a state that belongs to the blessed, can 
be called divine, is beyond the knowledge obtained through the ordinary 
sciences, and so forth, Ibn Tufayl refuses to believe him. Instead he asserts 
that Ibn Bājjah is in fact speaking about a rank reached through theoretical 
science, and that he is certain Ibn Bājjah did not go beyond it — that is, he did 
not have a vision of the truly sublime state, and so his reference to it is 
nothing but empty words. Yet he also affirms his certainty that Ibn Bajjah 


15 Ibid., 4-10. 16 Ibid., 4. This verse is given in Ockley's translation. 
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was accomplished in theoretical science — something that he says neither 
about Ibn Sīnā nor al-Ghazālī, praised as they are in respect of their higher 
achievements. So far then we have (1) three anonymous mystics who 
apparently experienced the vision but were innocent of scientific experience; 
(2) al-Ghazali whose scientific experience enabled him to kcep silent oni 
and keep the secret of his visionary experience; and (3) Ibn Bājjah who tacks 
the visionary experience but is accomplished in theoretical science. Ibn 
Tufayl insinuates that he is competent to judge who has, or who has not, 
attained theoretical knowledge and/or the visionary experience. He inti- 
mates, in other words, that he had had a visionary experience as a result of 
his friend’s question, but had before that reached the same rank in 
theoretical knowledge as Ibn Bajjah: his accomplishment in theoretical 
knowledge permits him to assert that Ibn Bajjah was accomplished in 
theoretical knowledge while the mystics were not, and his recent visionary 
experience permits him to assert that Ibn Bajjah lacked that experience. 
Still, what does the visionary experience have to do with theoretical 
knowledge, apart perhaps from permitting someone experienced in scien- 
tific pursuits to speak about his visionary experience with professional 
refinement — that is, not only to speak about it cryptically, but to keep its 
secret completely? 

These two realms are “different” even though they are the “same”, says 
Ibn Tufayl: they are the same in the sense that nothing is unveiled in the 
visionary experience that has not been unveiled already in theoretical 
science (provided, he will add later, that what is apprehended by theoretical 
means in metaphysics — and logic, mathematics, and physics, we must add, 
since metaphysics assumes and crowns these disciplines! — is true and 
valid”, but this, we must suppose, ought to be said of the visionary 
experience as well). They are different in that in the visionary experience 
one sees those same things (1) with greater clarity; and (2) by means of 
something for which there is no common name or technical term, ana 
therefore Ibn Tufayl is forced to designate metaphorically as a ipower or 
"faculty" (quwwah), what Ibn Sina had called the initiate’s "secret (sirr).18 

But there seems to be yet another difference between the two realms. 
Theoretical science has many parts or consists of a number of disciplines 
that can be studied according to some accepted order, culminating in 
metaphysics. The visionary experience, in contrast, does not seem to have 
parts, but degrees: one's taste of it admits of more or less. Ibn Tufayl hada 
taste of it, or rather only “this slight taste", as he was to say with more 
precision.!? Ibn Sina, who is now quoted at length (from a/-Isharat wa-1- 


1 Ibid., 12. 18 Ibid., 5, 7, 9. 19 Ibid., 6, 18. 
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tatibibat, an esoteric work written just before his death), describes, not one, 
but numerous states of this visionary experience. Commenting on these 
descriptions, Ibn Tufayl says that Ibn Sina “intended by them that they 
should be [acquired] by him by way ofa taste” 20 but he does not venture to 
speculate whether Ibn Sina did or did not realize his intention. He has no 
doubt that al-Ghazālī belongs to those who “were supremely happy and 
reached those honourable reaches”; but he is not certain enough to affirm 
that he also had a taste of that thing which he himself had not tasted until a 
friend asked him about the secrets of Oriental wisdom. Yet he is ready to 
taunt Ibn Bajjah for similar doubts about al-Ghazali by telling him: *Do not 
call sweet what you have not tasted"?! Ibn Tufayl labours to rehabilitate 
Ibn Sina and al-Ghazālī as men who were misunderstood and misjudged by 
Ibn Bājjah, men who apparently belonged to a class different from and 
superior to that of Ibn Bājjah. 
When Ibn Tufayl finally allows himself to overcome his reticence and 
secretiveness and speak in his own name about the recently experienced 
vision, he asks his friend to imagine an "example" (mitha/): like al-Ghazali, 
Ibn Tufayl has quoted someone else — that is, Ibn Sīnā — but unlike al- 
Ghazali he now invents his own fable. The example is meant to illustrate the 
difference between the two states of apprehension, the theoretical and the 
visionary. Imagine, he tells his friend, a person with good natural 
endowments and discernment, except that he is born blind and has to learn 
everything about his city — its people, animals, streets, etc., including 
colouts — by means other than sight; then, after achieving thorough 
knowledge ofthe city in this way he opens his eyes and finds that nothing he 
sees is different from the way he believed it to be, only now he experiences 
additional clarity accompanied by great pleasure.22 This imaginary example 
foreshadows in many ways the structure and conclusion of the story about 
Hayy b. Yaqzan. The use of the city rather than the universe as the object of 
the blind man's enquiry may, of course, he explained by the traditional use 
of the city as the image of the universe. This will not, however, explain the 
fact that in the main story Hayy achieves all manners of vision; yet he is still 
totally blind, as far as the city is concerned, and needs to open his eyes to see 
the city for what it is before returning to his island and engaging in his old 
ways. 

But this point does not concern us for the moment. As narrated, the 
example follows a definite order (reproduced in the main story also) that 
begins with the acquisition of knowledge during the state of blindness, and 
ends with the same things being perceived by an open eye. And it is 

20 Ibid., 7. 
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followed by a commentary.2? The first state is said to be like that i those 
who engage in theoretical enquiry up to and including idejas 
providing the knowledge acguired during this state is "true and va : san 
the second state is said to be like the state of these same men who have, Ni 
addition, reached the higher stage of opening their inner or secret eye. t 
this point the rare possibility that someone may have this eye always -_ 
and not need to engage in theoretical enguiry is admitted, but not pursue i 
To pursue this question further would lead to a number of ee 
it is true that in the visionary experience one perceives the very same : ee 
as through the theoretical sciences, only the person with true = = a 
comprehensive theoretical knowledge possesses the means to test t : js 
and validity of his visionary experience. Only he can avoid the fate ofo : 
visionaries, who merely imagine they have experienced the ultimate a ; 
and feel supremely happy because of the great pleasure attending : 
inventions of their imaginative power, a criticism Ibn Bājjah had level 3 
against mystics in particular.” Yet, since his visionary aie D E 
expressed in intelligible terms, how can he persuade anyone else t » e : 
had a true vision? The reliable procedure is to begin with at did 
grounding in the theoretical sciences, and then open one's inner s xm 5 
Tufayl did on the occasion of considering how to respond to his a u 
question about the secrets of Oriental wisdom. That this cannot e 
whole story is clear from the fact that the visionary experience sii E 
come as an unexpected gift. It may come after one has ae a one’s 
pursuit of the theoretical sciences. But it may also come before or midway in 
this pursuit. How can it be tested in these cases? What is its ans d 
one's future pursuit of these sciences? And what about men an MPs 
whom it seems to have come as children or callow youths? Ibn T s sets 
all these questions aside. He suggests that the propet, or safe, in is from 
theoretical knowledge to a taste of the visionary experience; : ds 
suggests that those who, like Ibn Bajjah, achieve a thorough groun ws i 
the theoretical sciences but do not receive that gift have only themse ves to 
blame: it is because of their excessive concern with worldly things. 

The examination of the types of cryptic speech has so far been pa 
with cryptic speech about the visionary experience itself. It has been P Ru 
to be an impossible task to communicate this experience. in dle 
expressing what cannot be expressed in words resists solution. W d is = 
in a visionary experience can be seen only in a visionary experience; it bs 
not admit of being spoken of or written about in books, at any rate asit tru 4 
is; for sound-elements (agwāf) and their written images are instruments O 


23 Ibid., 8-11. — ?* Ibid., ro. 
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theoretical knowledge, and the attempt to speak or write about a visionaty 
experience is bound to transform it to its theoretical counterpart. Since this 
will not bring out the difference between the two states of apprehension 
one is tempted to try to express the particular character of the visionary 
experience; and here expressions, because inadequate, will vary and lead 
some to slip away from the “straight path" or accepted opinion, while 
others will be thought to have slipped away even though they have not. The 
visionary experience opens up a realm that is too vast for speech or writing 
to capture or define. 

Even though none of this was what Ibn Tufayl's friend meant to move 
him to say by his question,?5 the question itself, having led Ibn Tufayl to a 
newly won visionary experience, made it necessary. But now that he has 
said all this, Ibn Tufayl voices the suspicion — which must have been more 
than a suspicion — that his friend's purpose may have been to move him to 
write about what is seen in the state of vision “as it truly is”. This he refuses 
to do. He does not wish to run the risk of slipping, or opening himself to the 
accusation of having slipped away from the straight path, not even to satisfy 
the desire of a friend without whose question he may not have come across 
the gift ofa sublime visionary experience at all. He volunteers to answer the 
question in another way, and suggests that, since for the reasons given 
above it would have been impossible to meet his friend's request had he in 
fact meant to ask fora written account of the true nature of what is seen in a 
visionary experience, his purpose may have been to seek information about 
"this thing in accordance with the method of those who engage in 
theoretical inquiry", this being something about which it is possible to 
speak and write in books.?6 . 

Ibn Tufayl's friend must have been thoroughly confused and disap- 
pointed by now. He may not have initially expected that his question would 
generate a state of vision in Ibn Tufayl. But after hearing all this talk about 
visionary experience, its being superior to theoretical knowledge, and that 
it is “all-encompassing but not encompassed’’,2” he is now told that he must 
be satisfied with an account that is bound to be limited, of a second order 
and unsatisfactory. Yet he need not lose heart altogether: Ibn Tufayl 
continues to hold out the possibility that he may some day receive the gift of 
visionary experience. The example of the blind man illustrating the relation 
between theoretical knowledge and visionary experience assumes that one 
starts with theoretical knowledge. But Ibn Tufayl is not now proposing 
that his friend should start with theoretical enquiry. He is holding out the 
prospect that those who engage in theoretical enquiry have a method of 


25 Ibid. 26 Ibid., 11. 27 Ibid. 
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providing information in writing about what is seen in a visionary 
experience: they do not put down what is experienced as it truly is, for that 
is not possible, nor do they disfigure its essence or transform it into 
theoretical knowledge. Ibn Tufayl’s friend, who may have read or heard 
about the secrets of Oriental wisdom mentioned by Ibn Sina, does not 
know in what way that which cannot be spoken or written about as it truly 
is can still be spoken or written about by some other method, nor how those 
who pursue theoretical enquiry have found a way of expressing that which 
it is impossible to express. But he has now learned that this does have 
something to do with the very nature of sound-elements and written letters, 
the images of sound-elements. Sound-elements are instruments of theoreti- 
cal enquiry; they cannot encompass the visionary experience, which is 
wider than the things encompassed by theoretical enquiry; and whenever 
they are used to “clothe” it,28 they change its essence and transform it into a 
theoretical thing. Still, there seems to exist a method, developed by those 
who engage in theoretical pursuits, by which they are able to speak and 
write about that which transcends theoretical things, not as it truly is, but in 
a way that nevertheless provides information about it. Ibn Tufayl holds out 
the promise that he can provide his friend with information which is 
presumably more enlightening than the information provided so far by the 
three mystics, al-Ghazali, and even Ibn Sina, and which supplements the 
information provided by Ibn Bājjah, which was shown not to be informa- 
tive about this thing at all. Those who are engaged in theoretical pursuits, 
and only they, know the limits of language and writing because they reach 
the outer limits of what language and writing are designed to express, and 
some of them seem to have discovered a way of speaking and writing about 
what transcends these limits, without changing its very essence or trans- 
forming it into a theoretical thing; they have developed a method of 
speaking and not speaking, writing and not writing, about it. 

Ibn Tufayl's account of the method of speech and writing employed by 
those who pursue theoretical enquiry as they try to provide this kind of 
information about what is seen in visionary experience begins? with 
disabusing his friend of the belief that this information is readily available 
or adequate for his purpose: it is extremely rare; only now and then does an 
individual seize upon a slight portion of it; even then, owing to religious 
prohibitions and warnings against delving into it, he does not communicate 
it to others except through signs. Although Ibn Tufayl is concerned with 
the state of affairs in north-west Africa and Andalusia (“the land we are in") 
in particular, his general remarks about the rarity and inadequacy of what 


28 [bid. 29 Ibid., 11-12. 
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has been written on the subject apply to the entire body of Arabic 
philosophic literature: the philosophic works of Aristotle (in Arabic 
translation), al-Fārābī, and Ibn Sīnā, as well as what was produced in 
Andalusia down to his own time. | 

Unlike many Andalusians who were wont to sing the praises of their 
country, its refinement and its culture, Ibn Tufayl's account of the 
development of Andalusian philosophic culture is sober if not harsh. He 
distinguishes four groups: 


(1) The group that wrote before the diffusion of logic and philosophy 
from the East: these Andalusian thinkers were occupied with the 
mathematical sciences and could go no further. 

(2) The group that added to mathematics a certain amount of logic, but 
this did not conduct them to true human perfection either. 

(3) These were followed in turn by a generation both more skilful and 
nearer to true perfection. From among these Ibn Bājjah is singled out 
for his mental sharpness, understanding and insight, *yet the things of 
this world kept him busy until death overtook him before bringing to 
light the treasures of his knowledge or disclosing the deep recesses of 
his wisdom", hence the imperfect summary and incomplete character 
of his writings. He is quoted as confessing that his major work, the 
treatise F7 itigāl al-"agl bi^ l-insan, does not clearly express his intention 
that it is difficult to understand, that in many places he did not irange 
his expressions in the most adequate way, and that he would have 
changed them had he had the time. However this may be, Ibn Bajjah's 
generation includes other persons reported to have been his equals 
who, unlike Ibn Bajjah, refrained from writing down anything at all, 

or at least Ibn Tufayl could find nothing written by any of them l 

(4) Finally, Ibn Tufayl speaks of his own contemporaries: they are either 
still maturing, have stopped short of perfecting themselves, or else he 
has insufficient information about them. 


| Throughout this discussion Ibn Tufayl neglects to elaborate on the 
impact of religious opposition to philosophic learning in Andalusia and to 
Ibn Bājjah in particular, the fact that Ibn Bajjah was persecuted and accused 
of heresy, and the possibility that he was poisoned. This is all the more 
curious since he emphasizes the importance of religious strictures against 
philosophy in general. Nor, unless he sees a connection between Ibn 
Bājjah's criticism of Ibn Sīnā and al-Ghazālī (and of mysticism in general) 
and a certain this-worldly attitude, is it clear why he repeatedly accuses Ibn 


9 Ibid., 12-13. 
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Bajjah of being too concerned with the things of this world or how this 
accusation is relevant to Ibn Bajjah’s philosophic position. It is easy to 
understand why Ibn Tufayl respects the desire for anonymity of the 
Andalusian thinkers (mystics, theologians and many who engaged in the 
“hidden” sciences), who chose to accommodate the religious prohibition 
against delving into the philosophic sciences and presented their views in 
other garbs, and others who did not write books at all but spoke to people 
in signs. What is not so easy to understand is his treatment of Ibn Bajjah, the 
central figure in the history of Andalusian philosophy and in Ibn Tufayl's 
entire account of the ultimate secret of Oriental wisdom. 

Since we do not know what evidence Ibn Tufayl had for saying that Ibn 
Bājjah failed to arrive at a visionary experience, nor for that matter what Ibn 
Tufayl’s own visionary experience consisted in, we should perhaps set this 
question aside for the moment. The central theme of Ibn Bajjah's F7 ttişal 
al-'agl bi l-insan is that physics and metaphysics culminate, or ought to 
culminate, in the experience of "lightning flashes", an intuitive kind of 
knowledge different from and superior to discursive knowledge, and that 
the philosopher can in principle proceed beyond dianoetic knowledge to 
noetic experience. To this extent, Ibn Bājjah and Ibn Tufayl are in essential, 
though perhaps not verbal, agreement. But Ibn Bājjah goes further: noetic 
experience, if genuine, must be identical for all those who experience it; 
hence the noetic experience of Aristotle and anyone else is the same in this 
life. And since only this highest form of knowledge survives after death, 
what survives of Aristotle and any other human being with a genuine noetic 
experience after death is identically the same — neither the corporeal nor 
natural structure of the individual, but only the divine part, which is pure 
intelligence, survives his death. Again, Ibn Tufayl nowhere explicitly 
disagrees with Ibn Bājjah on this issue, and the story of Hayy b. Yaqzan 
contains many indications that he follows in Ibn Bājjah's footsteps. Finally, 
Ibn Bājjah is known to have despaired of the possibility of establishing a 
philosophic city, and of the philosophers' ever having a pivotal role in 
reforming existing cities. If we are to take seriously the lesson of Ibn 
Tufayl’s story — Hayy’s regret that, in his ignorance, he tried to reform the 

religious city in the neighbouring island and his departure to his own island 
to meditate in isolation — Ibn Tufayl seems to accept Ibn Bajjah’s position 
on this question also. Why, then, does he engage in such polemic against 
him? Is it that he objects not to the substance of Ibn Bajjah's views but to his 
manner of expressing them, to his exposing instead of hiding them in 
theoretical works, and to his unnecessary and dangerous outspokenness? On 
the other hand, Ibn Tufayl’s suggestions that Ibn Bajjah was too concerned 
with the things of this world to go beyond theoretical knowledge, his 
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y and unfinished character of his writi 
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"slipping" and “tripping’’.22 In addition, there is al-Farabi’s declared ill- 
conceived doctrine about prophecy: that it has to do with the imaginative 
faculty in particular, and that philosophy is to be held in higher esteem than 
prophecy. Ibn Tufayl does not comment on al-Fārābī's view of prophecy, 
which he radicalizes even further than he did his view of immortality (al- 
Fārābī nowhere declared what Ibn Tufayl attributes to him). He remains 
silent about al-Fārābī's constant association of philosophy with prophecy, 
and his arguments that prophecy is a stage beyond, and a neccessaty 
accompaniment of, perfect philosophy and a necessary accomplishment for 
the founder of a religious community. Nor does he mention al-Farabi’s 
pátamount interest in the active role philosophy must play in the religious 
community. | i 
Ibn Tufayl's criticism of al-Farabi's philosophy in terms of its possible 
subversion of commonly held opinions regarding immortality and pro- 
phecy makes sense only if the philosopher is viewed as considering the 
religious community to be impervious to philosophic teaching by nature 
and that he must do nothing to disturb its traditional belief, the final lesson 
of the story of Hayy b. Yagzān. In this, as we saw, Ibn Tufayl follows Ibn 
Bājjah, who despaited of the establishment of a philosophic city. But he 
goes beyond Ibn Bājjah in trying to insulate the religious community from 
philosophy and to insulate philosophy from the religious community: in 
the story of Hayy b. Yaqzàn the two exist each on its separate island, and a 
member of the religious community who feels the need for deeper things 
must make the journey to the philosopher's island on his own; in real life, 
philosophic writing must be so secretive that no prosecutor could find 
anything even remotely suggesting that the writer holds offensive doc- 
trines, such as Ibn Bajjah’s and al-Fārābī's views on immortality or al- 
Farabi’s views on prophecy. 

But we must pay special attention to the manner in which Ibn Tufayl 
reads al-Farabi’s philosophic works and instructs his friend in reading 
them. He looks for “doubtful” passages, compares them, and arranges 
them in a sequence that begins with the least doubtful passage and ends 
with the most doubtful. When he finds that the most doubtful passage 
contradicts the less doubtful passages, he assumes that the most doubtful 
passage represents al-Farabi’s genuine opinion and comments on this 
passage rather than the less doubtful ones — that is, he dismisses what al- 
Farabi’s says about the survival of and suffering of the souls of the wicked 
and about the survival of the souls of the virtuous as exoteric or politically 
useful statements, and criticizes as politically harmful al-Farabi’s statement 
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which seems to say that survival of any kind is a myth. Finally, Ibn Tufayl 
refuses to interpret these statements so as to make them agree with commo. 
opinion: for example, that al-Fārābī's most doubtful statement occurs ina 
commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics and may reflect Aristotle’s view rath : 
than his own; or that al-Fārābī commonly distinguishes between “hum D 
or “political” and “divine” happiness, or between the happiness of thi 

world and the happiness of the other world, so that in his commenta n 
Aristotle’s Ethics he could have been speaking of “human h ine a” 
which is possible in this world only. Peis 


IBN TUFAYL ON IBN SINA 


The account of Ibn Sina?! presents him as the only writer who has 
succeeded in avoiding slipping or tripping, and the only philosopher with 
whom Ibn Tufayl can find no fault. He is a writer who is able to rewrite 
Aristotle’s books and follow his doctrine and philosophic method in th 
Shifa , declare at the same time that in his opinion the truth is otherwise and 
send the reader who is after the unconcealed truth to another book of his 
on Oriental (mashriqi) philosophy, which is nowhere to be found. Ibn Tufa 
understands all this to mean that one needs to engage ina “careful” re di / 
of the Shif? and Aristotle's writings. Having done so, he finds that even 
though the two agree for the most part, the S. hif? contains certain things 
that are not Aristotelian. Following a hint by Ibn Sina in the Shifa he 
reaches the conclusion that the surface sense of everythin iven in 
Aristotle's works and in the Shif? does not enable one to attain, M ti a: 
for this one needs to perceive its secret and deep sense”. n 
Ibn Tufayl does not speak of-a single philosophic issue in connection 
with Aristotle or Ibn Sina, giving the impression that their doctrines ar 
blameless or rather have every appearance of being blameless. Yet " 
Tufayl does not fully trust what Ibn Sina declares in the Shif? This 
becomes clear from the way he attempts to introduce and dispose of the 
works of Aristotle (none is mentioned by name) and of Ibn Sīnā witho : 
having to mention any of the issues on which al-Ghazali had accused Tbs 
Sina of unbelief: the pre-eternity of the world, God’s knowled 6 
particulars, and rewards and punishment in the next world. Like al-Ghaz il 
he declares that, as for Aristotle's books, Ibn Sīnā took it upon himself “to 
express their content". Al-Ghazali understood this to mean that one n d 
no longer go back to Aristotle’s books and could thus speak of what th 
philosophers thought on the basis of what is found in the S hifa . Ibn Tufayl, 
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on the other hand, does not trust Ibn Sīnā's claims that he is giving the 
contents of Aristotle's books, nor does he follow Ibn Sina's suggestion that 
the reader who is after the unconcealed truth should go to his book on 
Oriental philosophy. He understands Ibn Sinà to mean that one needs to 
engage not only in a careful reading of the Shifa’, but of Aristotle's books as 
well. He goes through everything given both in Aristotle's books and in the 
Shifa? and warns against accepting its surface sense as insufficient, without 
telling us whether such doctrines as the pre-eternity of the world is one of 
the surface or deep senses of these works. He is thus using the distinction 
between the surface and deep senses of these works to avoid having to deal 
explicitly with any of the issues raised by al-Ghazali in his Tahafut al- 
falasifab ("Incoherence of the Philosophers”) and to hint that it may well 
turn out that al-Ghazālī dealt with the surface sense of Ibn Sina's Shifa’ 
rather than its deep or secret sense.* It is perhaps characteristic of Ibn 
Tufayl's style of writing that in the only place where he speaks explicitly of 
the surface/deep sense distinction, he employs it to protect philosophic 
writings against the prying eyes of a man like al-Ghazali rather than to 
reveal any deep sense in particular. 


IBN TUFAYL ON AL-GHAZĀLĪ 


The account of al-Ghazālī's writings?? has the dubious distinction of 
being longer (thirty-eight lines) than the accounts of the writings of Ibn 
Bājjah (eleven lines), al-Farabi (fourteen lines) and Ibn Sina-Aristotle 
(eleven lines), together. Like al-Fārābī, al-Ghazali contradicts himself and 
says different things in different books. But he is not blamed as harshly as al- 
Fārābī. He is accused of engaging in this practice in order to court public 
approval, to the point that he is willing to charge others with unbelief for 
doctrines he himself embraces. The example chosen by Ibn Tufayl is again 
the question of survival after death: (1) in the Tahafut al-falasifab al-Ghazali 
charges the philosophers (i.e. Ibn Sina) with unbelief because they deny the 
resurrection of the body and affirm that only souls are rewatded and 
punished; (2) in the beginning of the Mīgān al amal (Criterion of Action") 
he says this is definitely the doctrine held by Süfi “masters”; and (3) in al- 
Munqidb min al-dalal ("Deliverer from Error") he says that his own doctrine 
is that of the Süfis, adding that he artived at this after “extended search”. 
Sūfīs are now mentioned by name for the first time and so is al-Ghazali's 
claim that he follows Süfi doctrines. Since his books are said to reveal to 
whoever takes the trouble to consider and examine them thoroughly 
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numerous things of this sort, we must wonder how Ibn Tufayl wishes his 
friend to judge al-Ghazali's skilful journey (in the Mungidb) from philos- 
ophy to Sufism, in the course of which he finds a philosophic doctrine the 
holders of which he had accused of unbelief, attributes the same doctrine to 
the Süfis, and finally says that he holds this “Sufi” doctrine but arrived at it 
only after extended personal search, when in fact he had already found it in 
Ibn Sina. 

Al-Ghazali is not presented by Ibn Tufayl as a philosopher or included 
among the authors (Aristotle, al-Fārābī and Ibn Sina) whose works on 
philosophy arrived in Andalusia;? yet he is not an ordinary Safi, but a man 
made skilful through the pursuit of the sciences. His skilful apology for 
what he does in his books is that there are three classes of opinions: (1) one 
in which he agrees with the public; (2) another commensurate with the 
questioner and seeker he addresses; and (5) a third he keeps to himself and 
discloses only to those who share his doctrine. He is then quoted addressing 
his reader as follows: “Even if these utterances have no other effect than to 
make you doubt your inherited beliefs, they are useful enough. For he who 
does not doubt does not look, he who does not look does not see, and he 
who does not see remains blind and perplexed.”38 This is perhaps an 
adequate apology for the practice al-Ghazālī followed in his writings, for it 
enabled him to be all things to all men: to present himself as the defender of 
"seeing" with one’s own eyes rather than accepting what one “hears” (heis 
quoting a second time, with his use of a line of poetry by the Toledan poet 
al-Waggāshī, when expressing a delicate matter), and the defender of 
religious orthodoxy at the same time. Ibn Tufayl's comment on all this is 
that a reader does not learn anything from this kind of instruction, which 
employs signs and hints for the most part, unless he already knows or is so 
well endowed that the slightest hint is all he needs. 

Al-Ghazali's statement in the Jawabir al-Our an (“Jewels of the Qur'an") 
that he has written esoteric books in which he incorporated the “plain 
truth” is treated at some length, which is curious given that Ibn Sina’s 
statement to the same effect was not elaborated at all. Ibn Tufayl asserts that 
no such books reached Andalusia and refutes those who claim that one or 
another of al-Ghazālī's available books are esoteric. His argument is based 
on the notion that the more esoteric a book, the more ambiguous (aghmad) it 
ought to be. But if this is the case, then either al-Ghazālī was mistaken in 
incorporating the plain truth in esoteric books, or else a book such as a/- 
Maqsad al-asnā ("The Supreme Purpose”) is in fact an esoteric book because 

it contains more ambiguous things than the other works that are claimed to 
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be esoteric. Yet al-Ghazali himself declared that a/-Maggad al-asna is not an 
esoteric book. The question then is what al-Ghazali meant by the statement 
that he has written esoteric books which contain the plain truth. Given the 
opinion that one keeps to oneself and discloses only to those who share 
one's beliefs, is this another hint that books designated as, or suspected to 
be, esoteric are not in fact esoteric, while books that are declared not to be 
esoteric are in fact more esoteric than the rest? 

Finally (and in the guise of reporting what was thought bya recent bur 

anonymous person), Ibn Tufayl registers an interpretation of what is sai 
by al-Ghazali at the end of one of his more esoteric books, the Mishkat al- 
anwar (“Niche of Lights”), that is, that those who arrive at the Divine 
Presence “have learned that this Being is characterized by an attribute that 
negates pure Unity": this passage, it was thought, shows that al-Ghazali 
must have held the doctrine that there is “a certain multiplicity in the First 
Truth”.4! Ibn Tufayl defends God, but not al-Ghazáli, against what the 
“unjust” say of him, and then concludes by saying he has no doubt that the 
“master” achieved supreme happiness and reached the “most honourable 
reaches", without saying what he reached. Ibn Tufayl has now arrived at 
the high point of al-Ghazālī's “science of unveiling” (sm al-mukāshafab). 
Al-Ghazālī thought that the experience of “unveiling > the counterpart O 
Ibn Tufayl’s "vision" (wwsbabadab), can be the. subject of a scientific 
account and that the knowledge obtained through it can be incorporated in 
books. But this is an experience that Ibn Tufayl had declared impossible to 
speak or write about — one that attempts to do so would transform ne 
experience into something else, disfigure it, and subject it to type o 
expressions that lead to slipping or to being thought to have slipped rom 
the straight path. The long account of al-Ghazali presents him as having 
done everything Ibn Tufayl insisted should not be done. Unlike the boo N 
of the philosophers (Aristotle and Ibn Sīnā, whom he maligned), whic 
contain a surface sense the student can pursue step by step and learn from 
until he reaches the point where, if he can, he perceives their deep and secret 
sense, al-Ghazālī's books ultimately bring him through signs and hints to 
doubt inherited beliefs; they lack the solid surface on which the student can 
walk without slipping and losing inherited beliefs until he is ready to see for 
himself. 


IBN TUFAYL'S PATH TO TRUTH 


Ibn Tufaylis now ready to speak of the path he himself followed in arriving 
at the truth: he scrutinized and compared what was said by al-Ghazali and 
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Ibn Sina, then set it against the novel opinions professed in his own time by 
people who claimed to philosophize, i.e., followers of al-Ghazali who 
thought they had found his esoteric opinions.4? He is also ready to declare 
that, up to the point when his friend's question led him to a slight taste of 
the truth through a visionary experience, he had pursued the path of 
theoretical enquiry until he arrived at the clear truth. He does not therefore 
consider himself one of those very rare people who possess evet-open eyes 
and may not need to pursue theoretical enquiry;*? if he was able to benefit 
from “hearing” al-Ghazali's signs and hints, it was because he had already 
acquired an insight into what they point to.44 Nor does the friend who 
asked about the secrets of Oriental wisdom belong to that exceptional class 
of people; unlike Ibn Tufayl, however, he has not as yet engaged in 
theoretical enquiry. Because Ibn Tufayl thinks his friend capable of higher 
achievements, he refuses to convey to him the conclusions at which he has 
arrived, for even if his friend were to accept them, trusting in Ibn Tufayl’s 
judgement, such conclusions convey no more than cryptic conventional 
statements. The only path leading to true knowledge is the long path 
followed by Ibn Tufayl, in which one must be sure to acquire a firm grasp of 
the principles, moving step by step until one arrives at and ascertains the 
conclusions through one’s own insight — that is, probe through the surface 

meaning of everything found in Aristotle’s books and in Ibn Sina’s Shifa 

to perceive their deep and secret sense,4^5 and then discern what Ibn Tufayl 

has discerned in them. The secrets of Oriental wisdom are not available in 

the writings of Süfis like al-Ghazali. The philosophy found in the writings 

of Aristotle, al-Fārābī and Ibn Sina, on the other hand, requires a guide, a 

living teacher and oral instruction. And Ibn Tufayl offers to guide his friend 

along the shortest and safest path, if he is willing to dedicate himself to the 

task. But he warns him of the fate of Ibn Bājjah: “This requires an 

appreciable length of time, freedom from all concerns, and wholehearted 

dedication to this art.””4 The story of Hayy b. Yagzān is neither a substitute 

for living instruction, not is it meantas a short cut for the long and arduous 

journey. It is “a little glimpse as stimulation and encouragement for 
entering upon the path".* 

All this, it must be admitted, is a very curious means of introducing a 
story "In which is demonstrated," to quote Simon Ockley's subtitle to his 
translation, “by what Methods one may, by the meer Light of Nature, attain 
the Knowledge of things Natural and Supernatural”. It contradicts the 
impression given by the story of Hayy b. Yagzān that it is possible for man 
to attain "True Knowledge of God, and Things necessary to Salvation, 


42 Ibid., cf. 155—6. 
47 Ibid., 20. 
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without the Use of external means [Instruction]”. Ibn Tufayl examines and 
discusses the different forms of instruction, oral and written, and instructs 
his friend in how one must understand what is said as well as read what is 
written. He indicates that the only writing which bears fruit and leads the 
reader to perfection is the writing which means more and other than what it 
says and presents on the surface, necessary and indispensable as the surface 
meaning is; and that the deep and secret sense of such writing is frequently 
marked by what, to the uninitiated eye, looks like a muddled surface, full of 
gaps, contradictions and inconsistencies. The story of Hayy b. Yagzān does 
not illustrate the point, let alone demonstrate that one can attain the highest 
knowledge without instruction; it is not meant to please and assure those 
who have difficulty with theoretical enquiry (with so-called abstractions or 
rationalism); nor is it written to inspire the “Enthusiasts of these present 
Times", as Ockley suggested in an appendix to his translation. On the other 
hand, the weight of its religious (Quranic), ascetic and Sufi testimonies in 
the foreground is commensurate with the weight of the background from 
which Ibn Tufayl’s friend emerged to ask about the secrets of Oriental 
wisdom. Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy b. Yaqgān is a narrative elaboration of Ibn Sīnā S 
story and the story of Absāl and Salāmān is a narrative interpretation of 
another story mentioned by Ibn Sina who had challenged the reader of his 
al-Isharat wa-/-tanbībāt to “Interpret the sign, if you can!" Ibn Tufayl 
presents his own story as a lesson and reminder, not for those who merely 
listen to his words, but for those who listen to them with the kind of 
understanding that grasps what is beyond them. He commences his SOY 
as, and maintains the fiction that it is, merely a report transmitted from "our 
pious ancestors”.% But as the story commences it becomes clear that the 
pious ancestors do not always speak with a single voice. And as it 
concludes Ibn Tufayl confesses: “we have departed in it from the path of 
the pious ancestors."'50 


48 Ibid. 49 Ibid., 24. 50 Ibid., 155. 


CHAPTER 7 


ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY 


“Copious without order, energetic without rules": this is how the English 
language appeared to Samuel Johnson in the eighteenth century and so, 
too, must Arabic have seemed to its first lexicographers some thousand 
years earlier. It was at this time that Sibawayhi (d. ¢. 183/799) created the 
grammar which would henceforth rule the energy of Arabic, while his 
master al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791) brought order to its copiousness by 
laying the foundations of lexicography (“ilm al-lughah, “the science of 
language"). Justa few years after the publication of Johnson's Dictionary of 
the English Language (1755), the Arab lexicographical tradition reached its 
peak in the gigantic Taj a/-'arus min jawabir al-gāmūs (begun in 1174/1760, 
finished 1188/1774) of al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791), which is a summation of 
the entire heritage, a triumph of cumulation incorporating every significant 
wotk directly or indirectly, from al-Khalil onwards. There is hardly an item 
in the following sketch of the evolution of the classic dictionaries which has 
not found its way into the Tz. 

The formal lexicon is not the only product of the Arabs' interest in their 
language, however, and, before dealing with the standard dictionaries, 
some attention must be given to the other kinds of word-lists and 
alphabetically arranged reference works which emerged at the same time. 
These, though often subsumed in later dictionaries, are in no way their 
ancestors but had a separate existence and continued to appear side by side 
with them. Under pressure of rivalry from Muslims of a non-Arab 
background, and with the realization that Muhammad's diction had to be 
interpreted through its pre-Islamic context, a knowledge of the linguistic 
habits ofthe true “Arabs” (always meaning the bédouin Arabs) had become 
indispensable for the construction of an Arab-Islamic civilization. Early 
philologists such as Abū Sa‘id "Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb al- Asma'i (d. c. 216/ 
831), Abū "Ubaydah Ma'mar b. al-Muthannā (d. 210/825) and Abū 
"Ubayd al-Oāsim b. Sallām (d. 224/838) responded by compiling classified 
word-lists ranging over all aspects of bedouin life, activities, topography, 
animal husbandry, etc., providing the urban scholar with the necessary 
material to promote the myth of the "arabiyyab, the pure and idealized form 
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of Arabic alleged to have been spoken by the bedouin and in which, as the 
dogma had it, Muhammad delivered the Revelation. 

These vocabulary lists went on being produced, giving rise to larger and 
more comprehensive works. As well as specific topics (more than a score of 
authors, for example, wrote a “Book of the Horse"), we find general 
treatments such as the Fiqh a/-/ughab of al-Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1058), in which 
the words are grouped semantically in a manner that is presumably 
intended to be exhaustive and remarkably prefigures the Thesaurus of Peter 
Roget (first published in 1852). By its title (lit. “The Jurisprudence of 
Language”), al-Tha'ālibī affirms the close relationship between law and 
language which had by his time become institutionalized. The most 
complete example of this kind of dictionary of synonyms is the massive a/- 
Mukhassas f? I-Iughab of Ibn Sidah (d. 458/1066). Ibn Sidah, whose other 
lexicon, a/-Mubkam wa- I-mubtt al-á gam, will be dealt with in due course, 
certainly achieved his stated purpose of making all similar works 
redundant, and nothing has superseded it. A/-Mukhassas is a compendium 
of previous word-lists arranged by subject, each entry scrupulously 
assigned to its source with little or no critical comment; perhaps more 
consciously than any other such reference work it is expressly designed to 
help poets, writers and bureaucrats to find the mot juste. An entirely 
different kind of thesaurus is the Shajar a/-durr (“Trees of Pearls") of Abū al- 
Tayyib al-Lughawi (d. 381/991), which disposes the vocabulary into 
symmetrical groups of “trees” of 100 words, each a synonym of its 
neighbours, with “branches” developing further synonyms within each 
“tree”, This virtuosity, of which Abū al-Tayyib provides by no means the 
first instance, simply demonstrates the possibilities for word games that the 
very wealth of the Arabic language affords. 

In the process of sifting and classifying the vocabulary of Arabic, all 
kinds of lists were drawn up which have been detailed in Sezgin’s Geschichte 
des arabischen Schrifttums. In addition to the specialist glossaries already 
mentioned, we find compilations of the rare words in the Qur'an and 
Hadith, technical dictionaries of the various sciences (among which we 
should include genealogical, biographical and geographical dictionaries), 
lists of words which bear simultaneously opposite meanings, inventories 
based on morphological or grammatical categories; in short, anything 
which could contribute to the organizing and mastery of the huge Arabic 
vocabulary. Not surprisingly there are also dictionaries of errors, which 
unintentionally provide the modern Arabist with valuable evidence of 
colloquial or dialect forms whose penetration into the classical language 
was resented and resisted. 

Polyglot dictionaries are by no means common — the Arabs themselves 
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can scarcely have seen the need for them. The Mugaddimat al-adab of al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 558/1144), a monoglot grouping of nouns and verbs 
arranged thematically, supplemented by sections on particles and inflec- 
tions, is a rare exception to the extent that it became a basis for glosses into 
Persian, Khwarazmian, various Turkish dialects and Mongolian. Arabic- 
Persian glossaries are known, for example, by al-Zawzani (d. 486/1093) and 
al-Maydani (d. 518/1124), and an Arabic-Mongolian glossary by Ibn al- 
Muhannā (early eighth/fourteenth century), while, in the West, al-Ghàfiai 
(d. 560/1165) is credited with a version of a Book of Simples (Kitab M 
Mufradāt) which gives plant names in Arabic, Greek, Sytiac, Latin, Castilian 

Berber and Persian. We should probably exclude here word-lists compiled 
by non-Arabs, such as the twelfth-century Leiden glossary, the Vocabular 

attributed to Ramón Martín (f. AD 1250) and the Syriac-Arabic diction- 
aries, but the Yemeni prince al-Afdal (reigned 764-78/1363—77) desetves 
attention for commissioning a list of Arabic words with equivalents in 
Turkish, Persian, Mongolian, Greek and Armenian. Yemen's position on 
the trade routes may have inspired this interest in language, which seems to 
have become something of a family tradition, as al-Afdal’s son al-Ashraf 
(reigned 778—803/1377-1400) gave his daughter in marriage to the famous 

lexicographer al-Firüzabadi (d. 817/1415), whose Oamis will be discussed 
below. Enthusiasm for foreign languages was undoubtedly kept low by the 
circumstances and doctrine of the Quranic Revelation, but, within this 

limitation, the Arabs showed considerable sensitivity to words of foreign 

origin and were able to distinguish native from introduced words systema- 

tically by applying phonological and morphological criteria identical to 
those of modern linguistics. 

Before turning to the dictionaries proper, it is necessary to explain the 

complex and intriguing ways in which entries are arranged. For alphabeti- 
cal ordering, three alphabets were available: 


I bidhwzhtyklmns'fsgrshtthkhdhģzgh 
2 “bhkhghqkjshdssztdtzdhthrinfbmw’y 
3 “btthjhkhddhrzsshsdtz‘ ghfqkImnhwy 


Number 1 is the ancient Semitic alphabet, never used by lexicographers, but 
included here for several reasons: it provides the word abjad (its first four 
letters) for “alphabet” (also termed a/-ma‘jam, lit. “the thing with the dots” 
referring to the diacriticals of the writing), it retains its ancient numerical 
values even today (roughly equivalent to our Roman numerals), and it 
forms the basis of the standard alphabet number 5, which was constructed 
broadly by bringing together letters ofa similar written shape (thus P 
th), j (+4, kb], dl + dē), etc.) n 
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Alphabet number 2 represents an altogether diffetent principle: the 
letters are ordered phonologically, beginning with the pharyngeals and 
laryngeals and ascending to the labials, with the semi-vowels w, °, y last 
because of their ambiguous consonantal status. There seems no reason to 
doubt that this particular arrangement is ultimately connected with Indian 
phonetic theory, but in what way and by what means may never be precisely 
known, as all documentary evidence is lacking. The system emerges fully 
developed and linked with the name of al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791), but 
its origins remain impenetrably obscure. The same can be said about the 
initial impetus to compile dictionaries at all: the assumption of a Greek 
model has been made but cannot be textually substantiated, nor does this 
hypothesis help much in understanding the dictionaries as we have them. 

Whichever alphabet is used, there are still further difficulties to be 
overcome before an individual word can actually be tracked down. First, 
only the root consonants of a word are taken into account in determining its 
place, so that every dictionary is automatically an etymological dictionary. 
This needs some slight qualification, in that “etymology” here means only 
that the word is assigned to its putative Arabic root, regardless of its true 
origins: thus sarj (saddle) and sirāj (lamp) are assigned to the native root s-ry 
(as in saraj, "he lied") even though both are loan words. To locate musarraj 
(saddled), we must therefore find the root 5-7; a few modern dictionaries, 
and those of non-Arab Muslim languages such as Turkish and Persian, 
observe a strict alphabetical order which places musarraj under m, but x is 
such a common prefix that the result is, in the end, far less convenient than 

the etymologizing method. Secondly, the exact location of the root depends 
on the manner in which the dictionary is alphabetically arranged, namely: 


A Permutative. All known permutations of radicals are listed together in 
order of the highest letter of the alphabet: 
either (i) the phonological alphabet (no. 2), thus miftah (key), radicals 
f-t-h, is under 4 along with all the other permutations ofh, t and f, 
or (ii) the standard alphabet (no. 3), where miftah is under / with all 
the other permutations of /, % and f. 


B Alphabetical. Each root is located in standard alphabetical order (no. 3): 


either (i) by its first letter, thus miftah is under f, followed by toots 
f-t-kh, f-t-r, f-t-sh, and so on, 
or (ii) by its Jas? letter, thus miftah is under 4, followed by roots 


f-d-h, f-r-h, f-s-h, and so on. 


This last method produces in effect a rhyming dictionary, though there is 
little reason to believe that this is the true purpose of the arrangement. A 
more plausible explanation might be that many near-synonymous roots are 
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distinguished only by their third radical (e.g. n-b-j, n-b-d, n-b-t, n-b-, n-b-gh, 
n-b-g, all related to the gushing of water), which thus assumes a significance 
the other radicals do not have. It is worth observing (although this may bea 
result rather than a cause) that abbreviations often select the /as? important 
consonant, e.g. g for “folio” (waragah), d for '*al-Hàmid" (proper name), 
etc. 

After these preliminaries it is time to look at the dictionaries themselves, 
which for convenience will be grouped methodologically, namely: A (i) 
Permutative/phonological; A (ii) Permutative/alphabetical; B (i) Alphabe- 
tical by first radical; and B (ii) Alphabetical by last radical. Names and titles 
are given in the short forms by which they are usually known. 


A (i) Permutative| phonological. The first dictionary of Arabic is attributed to 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad, though it survives only in a version prepared by a 
younger contemporary, al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar (active before 200/815). It 
is generally accepted that al-Khalil provided the inspiration and overall 
plan for the work, even if he did not personally complete it; its title, Kitab a/- 
“Ayn, (“The Book of the Letter ‘Ayn’’) is taken from the name of the first 
letter in the phonological alphabet said to have been invented by al-Khalil. 
Many features of the ‘Ayn are retained in subsequent dictionaries: liberal 
quotation of poetry as evidence of usage, citation of verbs in paradigmatic 
form (perfect and imperfect tenses, verbal noun, 'adjectival and nominal 
derivatives), extracts from the Qur'an, occasional proverbs, random 
mention of place names, and a lack of obvious order in the interior 
arrangement of the entries (though research might reveal one). Being 
permutative, the dictionary has to state which combinations of radicals are 
in use (musta mal) and which are not (muhmal, lit. "neglected", and, in this, 
apart from relying on his own Spracbgefiihi, al-Khalil also recognizes the 
principle that there are limitations on the co-occurrence of phonemes in the 
same root. He furthermore observes that every native Arabic root compris- 
ing four or more consonants includes at least one radical from the group r,1, 
n, f, b, m, an intuitively attractive proposition which his critics and 
successors gleefully sought to refute with counter-examples. In dividing 
the “Ayn into several self-contained sections, dealing separately with 
biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral roots and roots containing w, ", y, al-Khalil 
introduced a degree of complexity which was not eliminated until al- 
Jawhari (d. between 393/1003 and 400/1009, see below) subsumed all types 
of roots under the one alphabetical series. 


A number of abridgements and supplements were inspired by the ‘Ayn, of 
which that by al-Zubaydi (d. 379/989), entitled Mukbtasar Kitab al--Ayn, was 
reputed to be superior to the original. A larger and evidently tidier version 
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of the ‘Ayn was produced by the Buwayhid vizier al-Sahib Ibn "Abbād (d. 
385/995) under the title a/-Muķīt, though its author relies heavily on a 
supplement, a/-Takmilah, by al-Khārzanjī (d. 348/959), which survives now 
only through quotations. Extremely dependent on al-Khalil's work is the 
Bari‘ of al-Qali (d. 356/965), a pioneer of philology in Arab Spain. While he 
faithfully reproduces the contents of the ‘Aya, al-Qali follows a slightly 
different phonological order, which may represent a parallel tradition 
transmitted perhaps through al-Khalil’s pupil Sibawayhi. A curiosity of the 
Bari‘ is the way it deals with onomatopoeic words, for example, tigh-tigh 
(“tee-hee”), qah-qah (“ha-ha”): al-Qali brands these intractable fellows 
awshab (lit. “rabble, social misfits”), a result, perhaps, of equating the 
perfect language with the perfect society! 

The most thorough and durable reworking of the ‘Ayn is a/- Tabdbīb 
(“Correction”) of al-Azhari (d. 370/980), which represents the first mature 
and fully developed dictionary. In his long preface, al- Azhatī confirms that 
lexicography has come of age: his list of authorities, sources and teachers is 
a virtual history of the discipline, accompanied by some devastating 
criticisms of his predecessors. In substance the Tabdbib is a greatly enlarged 
version of the ‘Ayn, following the same order and reproducing it with 
extreme accuracy, with the addition of large amounts of material from the 
lists and glossaries mentioned above. Of great significance for the history of 
lexicography is the fact that al-Azhari clearly regarded al-Layth b. al- 
Muzaffar as the author of the Ayn, and not al-Khalil. 

The last great lexicon on the pattern of the ‘Ayn is a/-Mubkam, by the 
Andalusian scholar Ibn Sidah. Like the Tahdhbib, which is one of its sources, 
al-Mubkam is essentially another reworking of the ‘dyn, which Ibn Sidah 
claims to have expanded and systematized in an unprecedented way. There 
are indeed many innovations in the presentation: economies are made by 
omitting forms which are obvious or which can easily be inferred by an 
expert in sind‘at al- i rab (lit. “the art of inflection”, but used in a peculiarly 
narrow sense by Ibn Sidah to mean morphology). By expressly interrelating 
lexicography with grammar, prosody, logic and rhetoric, Ibn Sidah may 
have been the first to compile a dictionary within the framework of a unified 
semantic theory. Notable among his authorities (also in his thematically 
arranged thesaurus a/-Mukhassas) are the highly original and inquisitive 
grammarians Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) and al-Rummani (d. 384/994), both of 
whom have made great contributions to Arabic semantics which have yet 
to be properly evaluated. 


A (ii) Permutative|alphabetical. Only one dictionary, al- Jambarab of Ibn 
Durayd (d. 321/933), stands as an example of this method. Though drawing 
heavily on the ‘Ayn, it does contain original material, and certainly does not 
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deserve the slanderous criticism made by Niftawayhi (d. 323 [935) that Ibn 
Durayd did nothing more than “rearrange the 4yx”.1 On the other hand 

there are enough well-intentioned idiosyncrasies in the Jamharah to üccount 
for its failure to engender a new lexicographical tradition: it retains the 
separation into biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral stems, etc., is repetitive and 
quixotic (roots where identical radicals occur adjacently, like fakk, are in 
one place, while words in which the same radicals occur apart, for ekarpe 

fikak, are in a different and remote section), and much of the contents E 
dispersed into individual monographs at the end rather than in the body of 
the work. To his credit Ibn Durayd furnishes, possibly for the first time in 
the history of linguistics, a partial frequency list of phonemes, starting with 
V, y, ^, and finishing with (in descending order) z, P, r, /, n, gh, kh, q, sh, th, dh 

z He also calculates the number of possible biliteral roots as 784 and ot 
triliterals as 15,625 at the theoretical maximum, and gives the equation for a 
huge number of potential guadriliterals. His circular diagram for the 
permutation of roots from given radicals is directly inspired by al-Khalil’s 
citcles of overlapping metrical schemes. 


B (i) Alphabetical by first radical. Ibn Durayd had no successors, though his 
pupil al-Qali distinguished himself with the a pion al- 
Bāri‘ (see above). Another ordering, alphabetical by first radical, found 
favour at a relatively early date, but always remained limited in its áppel to 
the general lexicographer. The first dictionary of this type is the Kitab al-Jim 
of Abū ‘Amr Ishaq b. Mitār al-Shaybānī (d. 213 /828). In the overwhelmin 

preponderance of poetic vocabulary (some 4,300 verses as against dis 
three quotations from the Qur'àn and one possible Jadi/h in the ind 
portion), the Jim reflects the priorities of the period: only later did cH DR 
language achieve equality with pre-Islamic usage as a concern of general 
lexicography. Where the title of al-Shaybani's dictionary comes from is 
uncertain. It is named **The Book of J" after the third letter of the standard 
alphabet, but unlike al-Khalil's rather obvious “The Book of Ayn” (the 


first letter of the phonological alphabet), the * J” ofal-Shaybānī will always 
remain an enigma. i 


The tradition of alphabetical order by first radical is continued in a/- 
Magājīs and its shorter version a/-Mujmal, both by Ahmad b. Faris (d | 
1005). Ibn Fāris added a complication of his own, however by ado P : 
strictly cyclic arrangement in the second and third radicals ^ that te tad 
entry under each letter is the root whose second and third adas are next 


' Yaqüt, Irshad al-arib : 
E i ai-arīb, V1, 490; cf. also Ibn Durayd, Jambarat al-lughab, ed. R. Baalbaki, 1, Beirut, 1987- 
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in alphabetical order, and the alphabet is then completed and restarted in 
order to reach the radicals higher in the order. Hence miftab (key), to use 
our earlier example, is under f, whose first entry happens to be f-4-7, with f- 
t-h held back until the alphabet has begun again in the second and third 
positions with /-’-, f-b-, etc. Another peculiarity of the Magayis is that it 
assigns to each root a general meaning or range of meanings. This is partly 
explained asa response of Ibn Faris to accusations by opponents of the Arab 
cultural tradition (the Shu'übiyyah) that Arabic was self-contradictory and 
irrational, and may also reflect some underlying semantic theory of his own. 


~ I£ so, it conflicts strikingly with the theory of his contemporary, Ibn Jinni, 


that roots containing the same radicals in any order are fundamentally 
synonymous, a notion which found no resonance in lexicography. Another 
opponent of the Shu'übiyyah, al-Zamakhshari, composed a dictionary 
arranged alphabetically by first radical which is unique in the genre: his 
Asas al-balaghah has as its only purpose the elucidation of metaphorical and 
extended meanings. A somewhat more ancient conflict is probably to be 
glimpsed at in an unusual dictionary, the Shams al-‘ulum of Nashwān b. Sa'id 
(d. 573/1178), also arranged alphabetically, which is remarkable not only 
for subdividing the entries into grammatical categories within each letter, 
but also for its bias towards Yemeni material, an echo of the age-old 
hostility between northern and southern Arab tribes. 

While the permutative arrangement fell into disuse after the fifth/ 
eleventh century, both alphabetical systems continued side by side until, 
under European influence, ordering by first radical has come to predomi- 
nate in modern times. But it was not the method preferred in the classic 
dictionaries about to be described, which, as well as being formally 
different in their ordering by last radical, are also in their contents 
qualitatively different from most of the dictionaries arranged by first 
radical. The latter are nearly all selective in one way or another, as specific 
glossaries and vocabularies or purely technical reference works. They 
appear, therefore, to reduce the language to discrete terminologial bundles, 
whereas the comprehensive end-radical dictionaries express the cultural 
ideal of the whole of bedouin Arabic in its full breadth and depth. That they 
are, fortuitously, also rhyming dictionaries can be seen as a happy reflection 
of the supreme importance of poetry as the medium of bedouin 
expressivity. 


B (ii) Alphabetical by last radical. The credit for establishing what was to 
become the standard arrangement goes to Abū Nasr Ismā īl b. Hammad al- 
Jawhari, author of a dictionary entitled a/-.Sibab. Even if, as seems likely, the 
idea came to al- Jawhari from an earlier dictionary, the Diwan al-adab of his 
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uncle Abū Ibrahim Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Fārābī (d. 350/961), the bab (which 
al- Jawhari did not live to complete?) remains the pioneer of this type of 
work, in so far as he abolished the various morphophonological subdivi- 
sions of earlier works and listed all roots consecutively regardless of the 
number or type of radicals. For this, undoubtedly, al- Jawhari deserves the 
enormous esteem in which he is held by western critics, though since the 
contents of the Jia) were totally subsumed in later works it has become less 
important lexically than historically. About his sources al- Jawhari is rather 
reticent, but he was original enough not to be entirely derivative, and the 
$ihah has directly inspired a number of glosses, abridgements and tework- 
ings. The two supplements by al-Saghani (d. 650/125 2), al-Takmilah and al- 
Dhayl, ate especially important since their author was a most meticulous 
scholar (he tells us he consulted over a thousand sources in compiling the 
Takmilah), whose misfortune it was to be completely overshadowed by 
later authors who absorbed his work into their own. Through another of 
his dictionaries, a/- Ubāb (praised as the best of its kind since the Sthah 
itself), al-Saghani provided his successors with indirect access to many 
eatlier works which they probably never studied at first hand. 


With the Lisān al-Arab (completed 689/1290) of Ibn Manzür (d. 711/ 
1311), we teach the end of lexicographical progress. The Lisan (note how 
the work’s title, “The Tongue of the Bedouin Arabs", perpetuates even at 
this late date the myth of the pure, spoken desert language) is wholly 
derivative in content, although Ibn Manzür scrupulously acknowledges all 
his sources. His achievement, however, is genuine enough, in that he took 
the $iķāļ as his framework and extended it to a vast size by incorporating 
the more exhaustive but far less convenient Tahdbib of al-Azhari and the 
Mubkam of Ibn Sidah. In this way, the Lisān set a standard of comprehen- 
Siveness and systematic atrangement which was not surpassed for more 
than four centuries. 

In the meantime al-Firüzabadi produced his Oamis (“The Ocean"), a 
dense and compact work which was so popular that, in the end, gamus 
became the accepted term for “dictionary” itself. Taking as his starting- 
point the Mupkam of Ibn Sidah and the ‘Ubab of al-Saghani, al-Firüzabadi 
set about eliminating all extraneous matter in the way of references, 
illustration and comment, and made further economies by using abbrevia- 
tions to mark proper names, plurals etc., together with a method of 

ensuring correct vocalization (ultimately taken from al- Jawhari) by citing 
well-known key-words, thus “k-b-r like karuma” means that the root k-b-r 


2 For an account of the untimely end of al- Jawhari, see below, ch. 11, 180. 
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is vocalized as kabura (the procedure is somewhat otiose as all printed 
editions are fully vowelled anyway!). The result, as one might l have 
foreseen, was not so much a dictionary as “‘an enormous vocabulary", as it 
has been called, and it was only a matter of time before it became the n 
of expansion by commentary. This task was carried out by e whose 
enormous Taj a/-"arūs marks the limit of development in in gon 
lexicography, and was to pass into the western tradition as the pi : 
Lane's great unfinished dictionary. What the Taj does is to restore all t : 
information discarded by al-Firüzabadi, while adding a huge amount o 
extra material from the 115 soutces which al-Zabidi acknowledges in his 
preface. Among these is the Lisān of Ibn Mangūr, whose entire e 
reproduced in the Taj. This is enough to give an idea ofthe Ee : - 
Zabidi; the metit of his work (apart from his reliability asa copier) ist i e 
was able to supplement the stock of roots in the Lisān from his other 
sources, thereby coming as close as any individual ever has done to 
confining the copiousness of Arabic within a single wotk. 7 
Al-Zabidi himself set the number of words in the Ta at 120,000 
compared with 80,000 in the Lisan, 60,000 in the Oāmūs and e in : 
Sihah. Correct or not, these figures can only refer to the total of words 
derived from all the roots rather than the actual number of roots 
themselves. The latter probably amount to about 6,000 (a random 10 = 
cent sample of Hava’s dictionary, which is based on the Oamus, - e 
some 5,800 roots). Thus when Ibn Sīdah claims to have gathere Dus 
“cases” (gaģiyyab) in his Mub&am he is probably referring to the number 
roots in that work. Since there are scores of possible derivatives from any 
root, none of al-Zabidi's figures is at all implausible. re 
In spite of their wide formal variations, the dictionaries pea i 2 
only superficially from each other in content and method, IR the iki 
observable development (apart from the increasing root-stock) eing the 
gradual introduction of more and more Quranic and Islamic material. One 
seeks mostly in vain in the early dictionaries for such Islamic MR RR as 
diwan, wazir, falsafah, jihad, gānūn, etc., ot technical terms of the ie 
sciences, and it is not until the Lisān, which incorporated whole specia : 
vocabularies, that one may rely on finding them listed and properly defined. 
As for the definitions themselves, they may be as short as a single synonym, 
or consist of a minor anthropological monograph if the word in question 
involves some particularly fascinating aspect of bedouin life. Sometimes a 
word is dismissed as “well-known” when it is frustratingly no longer so, 
and there is a great risk of circularity when rare words are defined in sale 
of their only known occurrence in the very line of verse quoted as Eu 
of their meaning! Levels of usage are not distinguished, though when a 
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word is branded as “wrong”, we may well be looking at a post-classical or 
colloquial form that has crept in. Foreign origins are sporadically men- 
tioned, but only Ibn Durayd in his Jamharah shows any systematic interest 
in this topic, with chapters on words borrowed from Persian, Syriac, Greek 
and ‘‘Nabatean” (i.e. Aramaic). 

The place of lexicography in Islamic culture as a whole has yet to be 
adequately studied. There are certain similarities in motivation, which 
might repay investigation, between Islam, as a kind of supranationalism, 
and the nationalism which is known to have stimulated the creation of 
European dictionaries. In both cases, the mere activity of collecting 
together the entire word-stock and defining it in terms of itself (intra- 
lingually) had the same effect: that of making language, and hence the 
power structure of which it is the source and medium (especially in 
"jogocentric" Islam), independent of the outside world, since it was no 
longer necessary to refer to real objects to know the “meaning” of a word. 
It might even be supposed that Islam itself provided the cognitive basis for 
the semantics of Arabic. Moreover, the obvious effect of the dictionaries in 
both cases was to convert language from a process to a state, an archival 
inventory which could be used to define what was acceptable and to retard 
conceptual innovation. It is no criticism of Islam or the Arabs to say that 
their dictionaries were deliberate instruments of conservatism. That pre- 
Islamic Arabic should become the reference point of all exegesis was 
inevitable, and it is both natural and necessary that the products of pre- 
Islamic bedouin rhetoric should be zealously preserved and elaborated in 
tandem with (but never in competition with) the sublime and inimitable 
language of the Qur'an. Secular eloquence parallels and potentiates the 
miracle of divine eloquence and each is indispensable to the other. One 
word symbolizes this fusion of language and religion: when pagan bedouin 
verses are adduced as linguistic evidence, they are called shawahid, literally 
Islamic legal “witnesses”. 

Remembering that the transmission of knowledge, as far as possible 
without alteration, is not plagiarism, but a sacred duty of the Muslim 
scholar, we must admire the thoroughness with which the heritage of al- 
Khalil, Ibn Durayd, al- Jawhari, al-Azhari and other pioneers was accumu- 
lated and passed on. But the obvious dependence of one dictionary upon 
another should not obscure the genuine originality of individual lexicogra- 
phers, whose products will stand comparison with those of any other 
language or culture. Without them the allusiveness and detail of bedouin 
vocabulary would be lost to us. Although the rules of derivation often 
allow the meaning of a word to be inferred with complete accuracy if the 
root be known, not even a guess is possible with an unknown root: then we 
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he dictionary to find, for example, that bablasa means 
om another country without any luggage”. lgnot- 
ance of the meaning of bablasa (surely the ancestor of x B RoN 
words) is probably harmless, but it was always an eee ait P E 
well-being of Islam at large depended on a thorough knowledge o bius 
linguistic conventions. The dictionaries are thus more than tējā, S D 
ies of information in a certain order: rather they are alphabetica! lists 


ingredients of an entire civilization. 


turn with gratitude to t 
“he arrived suddenly fr 


CHAPTER 8 


ARABIC GRAMMAR 


Having reached its peak of descriptive adequacy virtually at birth, Arabic 
gtammar often seems little more than an endless discussion and restatement 
of the same immutable facts. This superficially stagnant aspect of Arabic 
gtammar has provoked the no less superficial criticism that it is “a 
somewhat dismal science”, while even the medieval Arabs complained that 
too much study of grammar could lead to madness. This brief historical 
outline will therefore emphasize the variety and flexibility of grammar as it 
responded to social pressures and the influence of other disciplines, in order 
to show that it is not the monolithic and fruitlessly abstract science it has 
sometimes been made to appear. For convenience, the terms nahw and nabwi 
are arbitrarily rendered “grammar” and “grammarian” throughout, but it 
cannot be stated too firmly that the equivalence is only partial, for neither 
naķw not "grammar" have remained stable in meaning over the centuries 
To keep the topic within bounds, two limitations are imposed: as far ag 
possible only extant works are considered, and almost exclusively from the 
domain of syntax. The restriction to extant works ensures greater objec- 
tivity than is achieved by relying on the copious biographical literature 
which provides abundant anecdotal material but seldom anythin of 
technical value. Moreover, even the specialized grammatical biogra shies 
include many “grammarians” who have no real claim to nis dile + 
polymaths, amateur philologists, dilettanti and others who, in the absence 
of any surviving texts to judge them by, are no more ta names. The 
restriction to syntax was determined by its strong links with two pier 
disciplines similarly preoccupied with the control of human behaviour 
namely law and philosophy. The aims and methods of all three frequentl i 
overlap, and to the extent that syntax is sometimes a special application of 
general principles of law or philosophy, it can be studied both for its own 
sake and as evidence of broader intellectual processes in Islam. But it is far 
from being the only field of Arab linguistic interest: there is a rich literature 


also in phonetics morphology, lexi f I 
2 y, lexicography, dial 
rhetoric: graphy, dialectology, semantics and 
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THE ORIGINS OF GRAMMAR 


It has been suggested that Arabic grammar arose from the need to establish 
a definitive text of the Qur'àn, and to preserve the language as a whole from 
the corrupting influence of an ever-increasing number of non-Arabic- 
speaking Muslims. The biographies usually connect the birth of grammar 
with one Abū 'I-Aswad al-Du'alī (d. 69/688), an insignificant poet and 
sometime secretary to the Prophet's cousin "Alī (d. 40/661), but this and 
other legends must be treated with caution. What did occur towards the end 
of the first/early eighth century is that ambiguities! in Quranic spelling were 
removed by the introduction of certain orthographical devices, namely 
dots to distinguish otherwise identical consonantal shapes, diacritical 
marks to indicate short vowels, and various other signs marking long 
vowels, doubled consonants, etc. They did not all appear at once or 
uniformly (for a while vowels were indicated by coloured dots, later by the 
diacriticals now in use), but the whole operation is traditionally associated 
with the energetic and talented governor of Iraq, al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf (reg. 75— 
95/694—714). The model for these orthographical improvements was the 
Syriac script (already familiar to the pre-Islamic Arabs, in whose time the 
first borrowings might well have been made); compare the technical term 
i'jam (adding dots), which means literally, “making foreign". 
Also to be taken into account is the possibility that Arabic grammar may 
owe something of its origins and methods to Greek, either directly or 
through Syriac intermediaries. All arguments for Greek influence are 
seriously weakened by the total lack of docurnentary evidence, while 
theories based on a voie diffuse, through which the Arabs may have 
acquainted themselves informally with Greek techniques, are by their 
nature inconclusive, however plausible they may appear. The opportunities 
were certainly there: the grammar of Dionysius Thrax, for instance, had 
already been translated into Syriac by the first/seventh century, and other 
relevant source material, logical as well as grammatical, was easily available. 
That something filtered through is not denied: it is probably no coincidence 
that “man”, “horse” and “to strike" are standard examples in both Greek 
and Arabic grammar, and some terminological and hierarchical features of 
the earliest grammar may also have been inspired by Greek. But when 
elements with assumed Greek or Syriac provenance are compared directly 
with the fully developed grammar in the Kitab of Sibawayhi, the former are 
seen to be either so marginal or so vague that it is difficult to imagine what 
contribution they could have made to the latter. 


1 See CHALUP, 242. 
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There must be a more compelling and substantial impetus for th 

emergence of true scientific grammar, that is, an exhaustive and Pos 
description of correct Arabic. Such a grammatical system is not 
inevitable by-product of casual contact with other cultures, nor the nat "i 
outcome of fixing the Quranic text, which required only Enough lin se 
sensitivity to select from a pool of traditionally preserved Sands i 
personal ot doctrinal rather than grammatical grounds. Scientific ĒRA 
moreover, cannot spring from mere purism, which is reactionary milion: 
tarian, intellectually barren and incapable of constructing any theoretical 
basis for its prescriptiveness. By contrast, a genuinely systematic gramma 
rationalizes a body of arbitrary rules of behaviour and vijas a 
through the powet of reason itself. The obvious parallel is jurisprudence 
which does exactly the same thing, and it is here that the origins of Arabie 
grammar are to be sought. The early judges had found that they could no 
longer depend for their authority upon the memory of past practices or the 
persuasiveness of respected individuals, and had already begun to develo 
ways of supporting their judgements by argument early in the neuer 
eighth century. When grammar eventually came into being, it was created 
by a simple transfer of the still-evolving methods of legal festo en bloc 
to the domain of speech acts. Paradoxically, grammar thereby dūc a 
systematic perfection which was not reached in law until a century later. 


PRIMITIVE GRAMMAR 


That grammatical speculation went on before Sibawayhi is obvious, but 
our only evidence for it is in the Kitāb itself. Sibawayhi often refers to earli 
authorities, both by name and as an anonymous group whom he someti jā 
calls nahwiyyiin. Although it is tempting to assume that this word Kai 
means “grammarians”, this is not necessarily so, and the name ma e 
simply a natural and non-technical expression for “those concerned Mdh 
the way people speak”, formed from the only sense that the word nahw had 
at this period. It was some time, probably not until late in the third/ninth 
century, before nahw first acquired its technical meaning of “grammar” 
"syntax", as a back-formation from the word nahwiyyin and lade of tekh ; 
grammatikē. It is impossible to say with certainty what kind of lin adc 
activity was practised by the earliest nahwiyyan, though, since sss hi 
invatiably quotes them in order to refute them, we may conclude that tic 
represent a stage in the evolution of grammar which the Kitab was iatended 
to supersede; their relatively crude reasoning is characterized by an ove 
rigid and unrealistic application of the principle of analogy, ae Similar 
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criticisms have been made of the methods of the early jurists, who would 
have been colleagues of nahwiyyin in the period when the Islamic sciences 
had not yet emerged as separate disciplines. 

If we assume that the seven introductory chapters of the Kitab (which 
circulated independently as a risa/ah or "epistle””) containing Sibawayhi’s 
preliminaries also embody most of the grammatical knowledge he inherited 
from his predecessors, we may form a tentative impression of pre- 
Sibawayhian grammar. Since, for example, he can hardly have invented it, 
an entire descriptive vocabulary must have been at Sibawayhi’s disposal 
already (though the term /2/ for “circumstantial qualifier” may be a 
neologism of Sibawayhi’s own, judging by the confusion it caused his 
successor al-Mubarrad). Likewise, such hierarchical notions as the priority 
of nouns over verbs, masculine over feminine, singular over plural and 
indefinition over definition (the “unmarked” versus “marked” distinction 
in today’s terminology), may be part of this inherited corpus. The 
awareness that nouns and verbs have a fundamentally different morphology 
(verbs being termed “heavier” than nouns, i.e. formally less flexible and 
varied) is certainly not Sibawayhi’s own perception and could easily have 
come to him from his master al-Khalil (d. 175/791). 

The 608 references to al-Khalil in the Kitab are an acknowledgement of 
Sibawayhi’s debt to him; in addition to an enormous mass of data, he also 
provided Sibawayhi with many important methodological principles. We 
can take it that Sibawayhi’s knowledge of phonetics was gained largely 
from al-Khalil, including recognition of the role of environment, ease of 
articulation and frequency in conditioning sound changes. In morphology, 
al-Khalil, as a pioneer lexicographer, was a prolific source for Sibawayhi, 
and two fundamental principles of syntax can also be traced directly to him: 
first, the concept of speech as a social act in which linguistic form is partly 
determined by the listener’s expectations, and, second, the criterion of 
substitutability, i.e. the treatment of compound elements as expansions of 

simple elements. It might seem from all this as if the Kitab is little more than 
a record of al-Khalil’s teaching, but this is a false impression. Al-Khalil was 
primarily a phonetician whose interest extended to lexicography and 
prosody, but did not take him as far as a general theory of language which it 
was Sibawayhi’s personal achievement to construct. A sizeable body of al- 
Khalil’s phonetic terminology actually seems to have been discarded by 
Sibawayhi, presumably as irrelevant to his structural grammar, and it is 
surely significant that later writers, even quite close to al-Khalil in time, 
identify him simply as “the prosodist" (sai al-"arūd) without mentioning 


grammar. 
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THE CREATION OF GRAMMAR 


It is permissible to speak of the “creation” of grammar because grammati- 
cal speculation before Sibawayhi was not coherent, exhaustive or authorita- 
tive. He was the first to undertake a complete description of Arabic at all 
three levels of syntax, morphology and phonology (note this order, which 
reveals his priorities) in the framework of a unified grammatical model 
based on the methods of legal reasoning. The result is embodied in a large 
work which never received a formal title and is known only as Kitāb 
Sibawayhi ("Sibawayhi's Book") or simply a/-Kitab (“The Book"). The 
authority of the Kitab is such that it has been called “the Ourān of 
grammar" and set alongside works of Aristotle and Ptolemy as one of the 
three most important books ever written. 

There are no sure facts to be elicited from the contradictory accounts of 
"Amr b. Uthmān Sibawayhi's life: we can only surmise that he died not latet 
than 183/799 aged between thirty-two and “forty odd”, having come to 
study in Basra from his native Shiraz. What is interesting (because it is the 
kind of detail it benefits nobody to invent) is that he came to Basra to study 
traditions (a¢har) and law. The story that he was driven to study grammar 
by his shame at mistakes made in a law class (a tale which is told in reverse 
about Servius Sulpicius, the Roman orator turned jurist) only confirms 
what is obvious in the Kitāb, namely, that Sībawayhi did in fact receive a 
legal education. The terminology and the methods of the Ki/zb are identical 
with those of the law, and there is a liberal sprinkling of legal maxims and 
catch-phrases which leave no doubt of Sibawayhi's grounding in law. 

Sibawayhi analyses Arabic as a form of social behaviour, treating 
language as a set of speech acts (kalam, “utterance”, never jumlah, 
“sentence”, cf. al-Mubarrad, below) occurring in a minimum context of a 
speaker (mutakallim) and a listener (mukhatab). These acts are regulated by 
criteria of correctness whose original ethico-legal sense (in law doubtless 
traceable to Aristotle’s triad of the just, the lawful and the fair) had been 
assigned a precise linguistic value; thus hasan, “fair, good" — structurally 
correct, qabih, “ugly, bad" = structurally incorrect, mustaqim, “straight, 
right" = making sense, meaningful, and muķā/, “wrong, perverted” = in- 
trinsically meaningless. Normally only that which is both "good" and 
"right", i.e. formally and semantically correct, is jā'iz, "permissible", 
though, as a good descriptive grammarian, Sibawayhi accepts formally 
incorrect utterances (in poetic licence) as long as they are comprehensible. 
The classification of speech elements into only three (1) categories (ism, 

"noun", fi‘/, “verb” and harf, particle") is disposed of in the first few lines 
of the Kitab and half of the work is taken up with the functions of these 
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elements, numbering more than seventy (the second half deals with 
morphology and phonology, a total of about goo pages n the printed 
editions). Function is defined environmentally as the “place” (mawdi ) in 
which it is structurally correct (4asan) for an element to occur. Regardless of 
form-class, elements with the same function also have the same status 
(manzilab) and ate therefore substitutable for one another; for example, the 
final 2 of farasun, “a horse”, and the second noun in farasu Fmaliki, "the 
horse of the king”, both being regarded as functionally (i.e. distribu- 
tionally) equivalent in closing off a noun phrase. In all this the determining 
principle is analogy, giyās, exactly as in law, a methodology which 
Sibawayhi refined far beyond the simple fumblings of the naķviyyūn before 
him, to a degree which is only now becoming appreciated. Like members 
of human society, elements in an utterance affect their. neighbours 
according to status and function, this effect being termed amal, bong 
ration": thus every element is normally either an “amil, “operator”, on 
another or is a ma māūl fib, “operated upon”, by another, the two usually 
combining to form a binary unit which may itself be part of a larger binary 
unit, and so on. This analysis is applied at every level, from complex 
sentences down to individual phonemes, and it is this unified treatment of 
Arabic, coupled with a truly astonishing comprehensiveness, which gives 
the Kitāb its undisputed authority. Even though Sibawayhi himself 
established no circle of disciples to speak of, evidently because he died 
before he could achieve the necessary eminence and reputation, the Kitāb 
became and remained the inspiration for all subsequent developments in 
grammar. 


THE EMERGENCE OF PEDAGOGIGAL GRAMMAR 


Under the patronage of the ‘Abbasid caliphs Arabic grammar soon acquired 

a pedagogical character it was never to shake off. Classical Arabic having 
ceased to be a mother tongue (if it ever had been), the sons of Hārūn al- 
Rashid (reigned 170—193/786—809), for example, could not rum it in the 
cradle and had instead to be taught by royal tutors such as al-Kisa"i and Abü 
Muhammad al-Yazidi. Al-Yazidi (d. 202/817) was a member of a minor 
dynasty of grammarians and poets who served the "Abbasid court for 
several genetations, though none of their grammatical works is extant. Al- 
Kisā'ī (d. 189/805) is a much more substantial figure, one of the seven 
"Readers" whose version of the Quranic text was accepted as authoritative, 
and generally acknowledged as the leading grammarian of eee until 
supplanted by his pupil Abū Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Ziyād al-Farrā” (d. adi 
822). However, to judge by his one surviving work, a small anthology o 
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common formal errors, and by the many quotations in al-Farrā”, it seems 
that al-Kisā'ī was more of a professional pedant than a systematic gramma- 
rian of the calibre of Sibawayhi, standing closer to the primitive nahwiyyān in 
his achievement. Nevertheless Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908), whose opinion 
we must respect, declares al-Kisa'i the equal in grammar of al-Khalil in 
prosody. 

Already by the time of al-Farra’, the emergent pedagogical trend is 
unmistakable, Al-Farra himself talks of “the novice in instruction” and 
subsequent grammarians are even more explicit. Al- Akhfash al-Awsat (d.c. 
215—21/830—6), a pupil of no less than Sibawayhi, observes that verses of 
poetry were sometimes made up with deliberate mistakes in them to trap 
the unwary student, and the same al-Akhfash is also quoted in connection 
with a whole set of syntactical tests which became a regular feature of later 
grammars. And we know from Ibn Sahnün (d. 256/870) that by his time 
there was a fully fledged curriculum for grammar and other subjects, 
complete with textbooks. Competitiveness among the new professionals in 
search of patronage and prestige is especially obvious in the many 
grammatical debates recorded in the literature of literary gatherings. 

Al-Farrā', like his master al-Kisā'ī, came originally from Kufa and held 
an official position at the "Abbasid court. He was one of the first to maintain 
that the language of the Qur'àn is grammatically perfect Arabic, an 
assertion which conforms gratifyingly with the political pretensions of his 
employers and also reflects the growing identification of grammar with the 
institution of Islam. Certainly al-Farra was an expert in this field: his Ma‘ani 
al-Qur'an, an important source for Muhammad b. Jarīr al-Tabarī, is a 
grammatical commentary on the Qur’an which reveals a scholarly capacity 
as profound as that of Sibawayhi, if not quite so developed. In view of al- 
Farrā”s role as the *Kufan" antagonist of the “Basran” Sibawayhi (see 
below), it is essential to point out that Ma‘ani al-Qur’an shares exactly the 
same methodology and criteria as the Kitab, of which, incidentally, al-Farrā? 
is said to have possessed a copy. Although the terminology of Ma‘ani al- 

Qur'an differs in places from that of Sibawayhi, this is by no means evidence 
of the fundamental difference of approach traditionally attributed to the 
Kufan grammarians. A charge of “philosophizing” against al-Farra’ is 
difficult to prove from his extant works; the lost Kitab a/-Hudūd ascribed to 
him might confirm the accusation if the title means “Book of (Logical) 
Definitions”, but judd can equally well mean “(grammatical) rules", 
retaining the quasi-legal sense it already had for Sibawayhi. On the other 
hand, al-Farrā” does show in Matānī al-Our’an an awareness of some issues 
in the rationalist theology of the time, and certainly he could not have hada 
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more sympathetic patron in this regard than the enthusiastic philhellene 
al-Ma'mün. 

Between the death of al-Farra’ in 207/822 and the arrival in Baghdad of 
al-Mubarrad in 247/861, there must have been considerable progress in 
grammatical science, although there is little direct evidence, since most of 
al-Mubarrad’s teachers were eclipsed by him, and their works, if any, do not 
survive. An exception is Abū Uthmān Bakr b. Muhammad al-Mazini (d. 
249/863), whose Kitab al-Tasrif has been preserved with a commentary by 
Ibn Jinni. But this “Book of Conjugation” is a morphological treatise, and 
although al-Mazini is quoted often enough by others for us to deduce that 
he was a competent and respected grammarian (the greatest since Sibaw- 
ayhi, according to Ibn Jinni), we cannot add any substance to his reputation. 
His grammatical output has been described as modest, and his pre- 
eminence in morphology probably reflects a hardening separation of patr, 
“grammar in general", into nabw, “syntax in particular", and sarf, mor- 
phology”, as professional scholars became increasingly specialized. 

Al-Māzinī's pupil Abū 'I-"Abbās Muhammad b. Yazid al-Mubarrad (d. 
285/898) is without doubt the most significant grammarian of the third/ 
ninth century. He is best known as the author of a/-Kamil, a thesaurus of 
traditional Arab rhetoric with an erudite literary, historical and linguistic 
commentary, but his accomplishment as a grammarian is most conspicuous 
in his al-Mugtadab. This is a large-scale revision and paraphrase of 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, differing from the latter, however, in displaying an 
unprecedented degree of self-conscious pedagogy and authoritarianism. 
Whole chapters are given over to exercises and tests, the essential terms, 
hasan, qabib, mustagīm and mubal, which validated Sibawayhi's descriptions 

of normal Arabic, have been largely abandoned in favour of the peremptory 
Jaja, “it is allowed”, and /a yajūz, “it is not allowed", anda number of new 
technical terms make their appearance, perhaps for the first time. Of these, 
jumlah, "sentence", fa idah, “information”, and the statement that a 
predicate (khabar) is that which can be said to be true or false, must be direct 
borrowings from logic, and are all the more striking because of their total 
absence in Sibawayhi. The tendency towards abstraction is obvious: 
categories which Sibawayhi had left vague have acquired names, for 
example, samyiz, “specifying element”, af'al al-mugarabah, verbs of appro- 
pinquation” (in Wright’s aptly pedantic rendering), and terms such » 
ismiyyab, "nominality”, begin to appear. Characteristic of the change o 
emphasis are an increasing concern with “illah, abstract grammatical 
“cause” at the expense of “amal, concrete grammatical “operation”, and the 
ever-growing importance of /agdir, the paraphrasing of unexpressed forms 
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or meanings, a term hardly ever used by Sibawayhi and then only in 
phonology. This twofold development, pedagogical and philosophical, 
which altered the nature of grammar during the third/ninth century, stands 
out clearly in the Mugtaģab, and here, if anywhere, the informal penetration 
of Greek ideas into grammar can be strongly suspected. 


BASRANS AND KUFANS 


Soon after the foundation of Baghdad in 145/762, the cities of Basra and 
Kufa were thrust into the background by the cultural prestige of the new 
imperial capital. In the resulting competition between grammarians at the 
Baghdad court, two rival "schools" evolved, labelled “Basran” and 
" Kufan". At first the antipathy was purely personal: in its earliest phase, for 
example, al-Yazidi merely declaimed abusive poetry against his rival al- 
Kisa'i even though both were born in Kufa, but under the malevolent 
prompting of al-Mubarrad and his arch-enemy Tha'lab (d. 291/904), the 
hostility quickly developed into an irreconcilable methodological polariza- 
tion. As the animosity between the two factions intensified, their origins 
were artificially projected back to the grammarians of the second/eighth 
century, principally Sībawayhi in Basra and al-Farra’ in Kufa, between 
whom there certainly were superficial terminological differences, though 
no conscious of systematic opposition existed at that time. This only 
surfaced posthumously, as is proved by the complaint of one of al-Farrā”s 
pupils that words he could not recognize were being put into his late 
master's mouth. From then on the two schools generated a large quantity of 
polemical literature, often in the form of grammatical disputes, one 
collection of which is attributed to Tha‘lab himself. 

The substantive differences between the Basrans and Kufans are imposs- 
ible to state precisely, since allegiance to the distinctive doctrines of either is 
hopelessly inconsistent. Some grammarians, such as Ibn Kaysan (d. 299/ 
912) are even credited with belonging to both, and later a so-called 
“Baghdad” or “mixed” school is said to have evolved, though this, too, 
seems largely a figment of the historical imagination. The two “schools” 
may best be interpreted simply as the embodiment of two opposing 
attitudes to language, the Basrans representing the ideal of reducing Arabic 
to the least number of rules, while the Kufans were prepared to admit any 
number of anomalies into their system. The antithesis arose naturally as a 
reaction to the establishment of an “orthodox” grammar (the Basran one), 
and exactly parallels what happened in law, where four schools emerged to 
accommodate various levels of strictness and tolerance (from Hanbali to 
Hanafi, it might crudely be said). In this process al-Mubarrad, who 
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converted Sibawayhi's wholly descriptive, and therefore pedagogically 
useless Kitāb into a prescriptive, Basran grammar, played a role similar to 
that of al-Shafi in law before him, by perfecting a system which served the 
normative purposes now self-consciously striven after by the Islamic 
community. It is a coincidence that the new “‘orthodox”’ grammar is named 
after Basra (Sibawayhi only studied there because it was nearest to his 
birthplace), and it is inevitable that Kufa, as the traditional cultural rival of 
Basra, would become the focus of dissenting opinion. With their insistence 
on the right to generalize from isolated data, the Kufans were ultimately 
rejecting the Basran presumption of total systematic regularity, though 
when pedantry is measured against pedantry in their debates, the pot often 
calls the kettle black. In practical terms the conflict was in any case largely 
fictitious, and may be seen either as an important demonstration of the 
indestructability of nonconformism and need for slippage in any human 
organization, or else as a petty power struggle, rather like the big-endians 
and little-endians in Gu/liver's Travels. 


THE PERFECTION OF METHOD 


The professionalism of the third/ninth century brought with ita question- 
ing of the basic assumptions of grammar and, continuing on into the 
fourth/tenth century, a conscious striving to assert the place of grammar 
among the newly independent sciences. The stakes were high indeed: now 
that Islam had grown into an institution based on a huge volume of records 
of its own past (the Traditions of the Prophet having achieved canonical 
status equivalent to the Qur'an itself by this time), the right to interpret this 
past, or rather the verbal construct it had become, brought with it great 
power and influence. A common accusation of this period is {alab atri asah 
(the pursuit of leadership), and there is no doubt that this was a dominant 
consideration in the rivalries between grammarians, philosophers, lawyers 
and theologians. External influences are very noticeable during this phase 
as grammarians, on the one hand, eagerly assimilate new ideas and, on the 
other hand, vigorously defend themselves against outsiders, especially 
logicians, who meddled in grammar. Logicians, with their claim to superior 
expertise in linguistic analysis, were a particular threat to the grammarians, 
and several clashes between the two are recorded in detail. Generally the 
winner depends on who is telling the story: the Christian logician Abi Bishr 
Matta b. Yünus (d. 329/940) is easily defeated by the grammarian al-Hasan 
al-Sīrāfī (d. 368/979) in a face-to-face confrontation before the vizier Ibn al- 
Furāt in 320/932, but the Christian philosopher Abū Zakariyyā” Yahya b. 
‘Adi (d. 364/975) makes a much better showing when he conducts the 
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argument in a literary form, where he can confidently assert with seeming 
impartiality that grammar is confined to the study of linguistic forms, while 
meaning is the logician's preserve entirely. 

By the fourth/tenth century the penetration of logical concepts into 
grammar is unmistakable, though still limited, or better, controlled by the 
needs of the grammarians. A good example is the very influential figure of 
Ibn al-Sarraj (d. 316/928), who was both a pupil of al-Mubarrad and friend 
of the great philosopher Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Fārābī 
and thus stands as a bridge between the native tradition of grammar and the 
foreign science of logic. General influence from recently translated Greek 
texts is visible in the ubiquitous use of dichotomous classification (tagsīm) in 
Ibn al-Sarraj's a/-Uggl fT l-nahw, which gives the impression of being more 
"organized" (in the manner of the Organon) than earlier works such as the 
Mugtaģab of al-Mubarrad, whose principle of internal arrangement, if any, 
is not transparent. Ibn al-Sarraj also incorporates the Aristotelian defini- 
tions of the parts of speech into his own preamble, but eclectically and 
without in any way allowing them to dominate the presentation, suggesting 
very strongly that Ibn al-Sarraj took only what he regarded as relevant to 
his purpose without being unduly influenced by it. The Usz/is probably the 
first work to state the facts of Arabic grammar in this new framework and to 
undertake a systematic statement of the reasons for grammatical rules (which 
is what ugū/in the book's title means), proceeding from the assumption that 
the bedouin language had a rationale, a hikmah (not at this stage to be 
equated automatically with “pure reason" as was done by later gramma- 
rians; see al-Rummani, below). 

Indeed grammarians always refused to concede that language was simply 
verbalized logic, and one of Ibn al-Sarrāj's greatest pupils, al-Zajjājī (d. 55 7/ 
949) makes it quite clear that the purposes of grammar and philosophy were 
quite unrelated. It is al-Zajjājī (incidently the earliest grammarian to make 
explicit reference to the Greek philosophers) who claims to have been the 
first to examine systematically the basic presuppositions of grammar. In his 
Idah (virtually a commentary on the introductory chapters of Sibawayhi's 
Kitab) he asks, for example, how it is known that there are exactly three 
parts of speech, what are their definitions, what is grammatical causality 
how did inflection originate, why is grammar necessary at all when peuple 
speak quite naturally without inflection (!), why is inflection not distributed 
evenly over all word-classes, and so on. It is most instructive to compare 
this approach with that of al-Zajjaji’s exact contemporary Aba Nasr 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Fārābī (we do not know whether they ever 
met): for al-Zajjaji logic was available as a tool of analysis and servant of 
grammar, grammar in turn being a servant of theology; while for al-Fārābī 
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logic was supreme and language not only subordinate but merely a local 
manifestation of universal logical principles, an attitude totally abhorrent 
to the Muslim grammarian, committed as he was to the uniqueness and 
specificity of the Arabic revelation. For al-Fārābī, in contrast, truth was not 
revealed in any one language but was accessible through logic alone, and 
language merely had to be formally correct in deriving the truth by logical 
means and expressing it. 

An extreme manifestation of the philosophical approach to language is 
seen in al-Rummānī (d. 384/994), a member of a small group of Mu tazilite 
grammarians who flourished in this period but about whom little is as yet 
known. Al-Rummānī himself left enough material for us to infer that he 
favoured a wholesale application of logical methods to grammar in the 
sincere belief that language itself was ultimately logical. This affected both 
the form and the content of his works: a large commentary on Sibawayhi's 
Kitab, for example, is probably unique in grammatical writings in the way it 
presents first the general purpose of each chapter, then all the problems 
raised by the chapter (listed as masā i/, i.e. quaestiones, in the pure scholastic 
manner), and finally a discussion of each question in turn. It is clear from the 
text of this work that al-Rummānī was consciously striving to synthesize 
the structuralism of Sibawayhi with contemporary logic, an impression 
which is reinforced in other works by al-Rummānī such as his Kitab al- 
Hudūd, where we can be quite certain that the title means Book of Logical 
Definitions", unlike the same title in al-Farra". The Hudid actually prefers 
logical terms over the well-established grammatical terminology in such 
cases as mawdū and mahmul for “subject” and "predicate" (in grammar 
mubtada” and khabar); salb for “negation” (in grammar always naf)), gives 
idafah its logical meaning of “relationship” as well as its grammatical sense 
of “annexation”, and employs exclusively the Aristotelian definitions of the 
parts of speech, to mention only the most obvious examples. As if to leave 
us in no doubt of his Mu'tazilite sympathies, al-Rummānī does not miss the 
chance to use that veritable shibboleth, the phrase a/-manzilah bayn al- 
manzilatayn, to describe the structural ambiguity of elements which may be 
either predicates or adverbial phrases, for example, huwa minni yaw mani! 
yawmayhi, “he is two days away from me". Small wonder that his master Abu 
*Alial-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Farisi (d. 377/987; both were apparently pupils of 
Ibn al-Sarrāj at one time) is said to have disowned him for confounding 
logic and grammar. 

The law, too, played an important role in shaping an “orthodox” 
grammar. Its original contribution to Sibawayhi's basic method was now 
reinforced by an open exchange of ideas and technicalities between adepts 
of both disciplines: the lawyers, for example, found grammar indispensable 
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in handling the language of contracts and agreements (witness the emer- 
gence of hiya! (sing. ļīlab) literature, with its use of linguistic ambiguities 
"a arid al-kalam “the vagaries of speech”, to evade legal responsibilities), 
while the grammarians, recognizing that their aims of controlling laapuage 
were essentially identical with those of the lawyers in controlling behav- 
iour, gave their grammars an increasingly legalistic flavour. Not surpris- 
ingly, many grammarians were also practising judges. 

This common preoccupation of grammar and law is explicit from the 
third/ninth century onwards: from Tha‘lab’s observation that “language is 
determined by the sunnah, not the sunnah by language” ,2 we may deduce that 
grammar was beginning to be aware of its place in the Islamic scheme. Al- 
Zajjaji notes in his Kitab a/-Lāmāt that certain words have acquired under 
Islam a meaning and status they did not have before, for example, mu min, 
formerly “believer in anything", then “believer in Islam”. He calls these 
terms sifat shar iyyab “legal epithets” (cf. the English expression “term of 
art"). One grammarian of markedly juridical tone is Ibn Faris, whose Kitāb 
al-Sahibi is actually subtitled (the first to be so, according to the editor) 
F7 Fiqh al-lughah wa- suman al-"arab fī kalāmibā (“On the Law of Language 
and the Traditional Speech Habits of the Bedouin Arabs"). It is indeed 
a manual for lawyers: Ibn Faris cannot conceal his dismay at their ignor- 
ance of grammar, and he offers them in the Sāķibī a highly original 
survey of Arabic, its history, virtues and peculiarities, its main syntactical 
features, an alphabetical list of important words and their various mean- 
ings, and some guidance on Quranic, poetic and bedouin rhetoric, all with 
the aim of rectifying the linguistic incompetence of the jurists. 

For two centuries at least grammar has a somewhat experimental 
appearance. During this time grammar took from logic the criteria of truth 
and falsehood in defining sentences, the classification of sentence types 
according to meaning, the arrangement of elements in hierarchies (a latent 
but unexploited feature of Sibawayhi's system) andan increasing number of 
abstract terms. There were further borrowings from law (e.g. the concept 
of istiķsān, defined as “‘a rational method for the determination of decisions 
when conflicting principles compete for consideration"), and the tendency 
to adduce sayings of the Prophet (Hadith) imposing correct Arabic as a 
religious obligation is a clear symptom of the gradual integration of 
grammar with the sunnah, the orthodox way of life. 

The most brilliant representative of this grammatical syncretism is Ibn 
Jinni (d. 392/1002). Outstanding among his surviving works is Khasa’is al- 
‘arabiyyah, a wide-ranging investigation of all aspects of Arabic covering 


2 Majālis Tha‘lab, ed. A. S. M. Hārūn, Cairo, 1960, 179. 
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much the same ground as the Sādibī of his exact conteraporary Ibn Faris 
(they seem inexplicably unaware of each other), but in far greater depth and 
detail. The Khasa’is, in which Ibn Jinni freely acknowledges an enormous 
debt to his master al-Fārisī, scintillates with provocative and stimulating 
notions, and the character of the book cannot be conveyed adequately in a 
few lines. It may best be described as a search for a uniform organizing 
principle of Arabic at all levels from phonology to syntax, froma semantic 
and psychological standpoint. A few examples must suffice: one chapter is 
entitled, “Occasions when you have to use the form you do but it is not the 
one you think it is”, i.e. in fī amsi “yesterday”, where the ending of amsi 
looks like the required case ending after a preposition, but cannot be so 
because the word amsi is invariable and uninflected. The Khasa@’is abounds in 
such subtleties: another chapter reveals how a complete sentence can 
become incomplete by adding something to it, an apparent contradiction 
which arises when anna, “that”, is prefixed to a sentence and converts it into 
a subordinate clause. A remark of one of Ibn Jinni’s teachers that he did not 
like talking to people in the dark is quoted in support of the perceptive 
assertion that full communication occurs only face to face. There is a 
running battle between Ibn Jinni and the scholastic theologians, even 
though he does not scruple to apply logical analysis to language, and on one 
occasion goes so far as to use the famous phrase a/-manzilah bayn al- 
manzilatayn (cf. al-Rummānī, above). 

Prominent in Ibn Jinni's period is the emergence of the first purely 
pedagogical grammars for beginners, of which half a dozen good speci- 
mens have been published. Ibn al-Sarraj's Mājaz (the title, “The Epitome", 
is significant) is one of the earliest, and others are by Ibn Kaysan and 
Lughdah al-Isfahani (d. 312/924). The Idah of al-Fārisī, the Jumal of al- 
Zajjājī and the Luma‘ of Ibn Jinni should also be mentioned. All these 
works follow the same pattern, of being simplified presentations of the 
entire field of language, syntax, morphology and phonology (still following 
the order laid down in the Kitab of Sibawayhi). As one might expect, it is 
during this phase that grammar becomes self-conscious: there are ctitical 
backward glances at the inadequacies of earlier grammarians (even 
Sibawayhi is branded as archaic and obscure), and for the first time we find 
definitions of grammar under the influence of the recently translated Isagoge, 
for example, in the Uzā/ of Ibn al-Sartāj, and in a more expanded form in the 
Idah of al-Farisi: “grammar is the science of analogical patterns (maqayis) 
derived inductively from the speech of the bedouin Arabs."? The separate 
existence of grammar (it had been called a science already by al- Jáhiz in the 


3 dap, MS Brit. Mus. Or. 58, fol. 3r. 
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third/ninth century) is reinforced by the Greek-based classification of 
sciences in circulation at this time, and it is no surprise to find Qudamah b. 
Ja'far (d. 326/938) referring to “the two arts of grammar and logic" 
(sina atay al-nahw wa-'l-mantiq)* as if they were now fully fledged disciplines. 
Howevet, there are still changes ahead before grammar can be regarded as 
having reached its formal perfection. 


THE SEARCH FOR FORM 

Although it has been remarked that the grammarians of the fifth/eleventh 
century give the impression of having “run out of breath”, the scholars of 
this period deserve credit for ingenuity in two areas at least. One of these is 
commentary. Although formal commentaries (i.e. more than haphazard 
marginal annotations) began to be written on the major works as early as 
the third/ninth century (none survive from this date, however, except a 
small treatise on rare word patterns in Sibawayhi by Abū Hātim Sahl b. 
Muhammad al-Sijistani, d. 255/869), it is obvious that full-scale commen- 
tary, supercommentary, gloss and supergloss could not flourish until there 
were enough basic texts (mutan, lit. “backbones”) to support such an 
activity. The short pedagogical grammars which appeared in the fourth/ 
tenth century were just what was needed, and nearly all those mentioned 
above had acquired commentaries by the fifth/eleventh century. Eventually 
it became a regular practice for grammarians to provide commentaries 
themselves on their own original works. 

The other contribution of the fifth/eleventh-century grammarians is 
more substantial and perhaps not sufficiently appreciated, namely, the 
reduction of the material to an ordered corpus of essential facts suitable for 
the curriculum of the newly established madrasah or “institute of higher 
learning". An outstanding example is the Muqaddimah of Ibn Bābashādh (d. 
469/1077), himself the author of a commentary on al-Zajjaji’s Jamal and not 
too insignificant a figure to be quoted by later grammarians.5 His Mugaddi- 
mab ("Introduction", a direct calque of Isagoge, and a favourite title for 
elementary works since the early fourth/tenth century) is a radical rearran- 
gement of the grammatical syllabus, evidently on his own initiative. It 
begins with the now obligatory definition of grammar, with the interesting 
distinction between a “higher” purpose, i.e. the understanding of God's 
revelation, and a “lower”, i.e. correct speech. The subject-matter is 
arbitrarily distributed into ten chapters: three for the parts of speech, four 
for the case and mood inflections and one each for the operations of parts of 


* Nagd al-shi‘r, ed. S. A. Bonebakker, Leiden, 1956, 95. 
* For the strange story of the later part of his career, see below, ch. 11, 182. 
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speech upon each other, concord and orthography. This presentation is 
completely divorced from any natural linguistic relationships between 
topics and is entirely dictated by pedagogical convenience; significantly, it 
supplied a model for later grammarians who chose to write in what they 
called “the Bābashādhī style". A feature of the Muqaddimah, which 
eventually became an obsession, is the permutation of forms, for example, 
multiplying the five classes of pronouns by the twelve categories of person 
to calculate that Arabic has a total of sixty pronouns. It would be valuable to 
know whether any grammarian before Ibn Bābashādh made use of this 
device, which has obvious advantages for the pedagogue. 

An extreme, and possibly for that reason most durable example of the 
new methodology is the Mi'at ‘amil of the great semanticist and rhetorician 
al-Jurjānī (d. 471/1078). As its name implies, “The Hundred Operators” 
simply reduces the entire language to exactly 100 grammatical categories, 
making it ideal for rote learning in the schools. Now that the facts of Arabic 
were no longer in dispute, only their organization could vary, and the Mi'af 
"amil reveals just what a paring down of the material could be achieved by a 
rigorous application of dichotomous classification (taqsim) and a bold 
pedagogical instinct for simplification. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


All the tendencies outlined above converged in the sixth/twelfth century to 
produce the most renowned and influential grammars. These are the works 
which have come to be regarded as typical of the whole discipline, with 
occasionally disastrous results for our understanding of the early gramma- 
rians. The four greatest figures of this period are al-Zamakhshari, Ibn al- 
Hājib, Ibn Malik and Ibn Hisham. All of them wrote a variety of works 
which show a clear stratification into levels of difficulty (from the juvenile 
to the adult), and they would sometimes produce elementary and advanced. 
versions of the same text. Likewise a sharp separation is now discernible 
between the various purposes of each work, whether pedagogical, theoreti- 
cal or polemical. 

Abū ?l-Qàsim Mahmüd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhsharī is an author whose 
writings have found particular favour in East and West alike, possibly (in 
the latter case at least) because his arrangement of material is sympathetic to 
western notions of orderliness. A polymath with Mu tazilite leanings, he 
was nevertheless a loyal Arabophone in spite of his Khwarazmian prove- 
nance, and scorns the Persophile partisans of the Shu'übiyyah in the preface 
to his justly famous Mufassa/. In it he disposes the material under four 
headings: nouns, verbs, particles and the phonological processes common 
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to all three. The morphology of verbs is included in their respective 
chapters, so that the Mufassa/ comprises all the essential contents of 
Sibawayhi's Kitab. As the name of the work implies, the topics are 
subdivided into fus#/ (sections), which al-Zamakhshari has chosen with 
such care and linked so well that they provide a natural framework for what 
is probably the most massive Arabic grammar of all time: M. S. Howell's 
Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language, which runs to well over 5,000 
pages. Testimony to the importance of the Mufassal is the number of 
commentaries it generated, among which that of Ibn Ya‘ish (d. 643/1245) is 
the best known. 

As was the fashion, al-Zamakhshari wrote his own commentary on the 
Mufassal, as well as a starkly abridged version, presumably for children. 
This latter, bearing with perhaps deliberate irony a Persian word for its 
title, a/-Unmūdbaj ("The Model”), gives only the bare facts unadorned by 
analysis and omits altogether the fourth section on the common phonologi- 
cal processes. About al-Zamakhshari’s grammatical opinions there is not 
much to say: this was not an era for innovation or renewed speculation 
about matters already resolved by centuries of debate. While he does give 
space to ""Kufan" views (see above), he is clearly a “Basran” by allegiance. 
That he was a dyed-in-the-wool Mu tazilite is obvious from his assertion 
that /an, "not", denotes perpetual negation (ta bīd, but easily converted into 
the innocent ta'yād, reinforcement"), as in Qur'an, vii. 145, /an tarānī, “you 
[Moses] will not see me”, interpreted as denying the beatific vision. But this 
is easily refuted by comparing it with the occurrence of /an elsewhere in the 
Qur'an and, needless to say, the “Zamakhsharian Jan” never found 
acceptance among the orthodox. 

The next outstanding master grammarian, Ibn al-Hajib (d. 646/1249, 
active in Damascus though born and educated in Egypt) was wholly 
dedicated to philology, unlike most of his colleagues who usually had other 
livelihoods. One of his numerous works, a/-Kafiyah (“The Adequate"), a 
concise elementary syntax (morphology is dealt with in a sister work 
entitled a/-SŽāfiyab, "The Satisfier"), became more popular than any other 
of its kind except the Ajurrūmiyyab of Ibn Ájurrüm (d. 723/1323). The latter 
was a teacher in Fez, and his little book was so widely used that in Egypt 
agrumiya has come to mean “grammar” itself, and there are literally 
hundreds of commentaries and glosses on it. It must be admitted that the 
Ajurrumiyyab, which was aimed at infants, has been treated with far more 
reverence and attention than it is worth by western scholars! The Kafiyah, 
though in itself entirely unoriginal (being in fact simply an abridgement of 
al-Zamakhshari's Mufassa/), succeeds in reducing Arabic to a set of short 
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and reliable definitions which can at the same time serve as the basis for 
more advanced and detailed discussion. Ibn al-Hajib thus displays a fine 
pedagogical instinct for the style and presentation most appropriate for his 
students. This is an achievement in its own right, and the huge nexus of 
commentary and supercommentary which developed out of the Kāfiyab 
confirms that Ibn al-Hajib fully deserves his place among the great masters. 
Notable among the commentaries is that of al-Astarabadhi (d. 686/1288), 


~ Sharh Kāfiyat Ibn al-Hajib, a profound but neglected work by an author 


about whom almost nothing is known. His commentary still needs to be 
studied in depth: at this stage all that can be said about it is that it is heavily 
oriented towards semantics with a strong logical underpinning, somewhat 
akin to al-Rummānfs highly structured system. Like all such commentaries 
by this time, the form of al-Astarabadhi's work is a typical product of 
elaborate and fully developed scholasticism: in the text, exactly as in the 
madrasab, each statement of the master was scrutinized, tested, expanded, 
dissected, objected to, refuted and counter-refuted to the limits of the 
participants’ capacity. The limits of al-Astarabadhi have yet to be 
ascertained. 

Ibn al-Hājib's place as the leading grammarian of the age was soon taken 
by Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Malik (d. 672/1274), an Andalusian by birth 
who travelled East to study under Ibn Ya'īsh in Aleppo and eventually 
settled in Damascus. Like Ibn al-Hājib, his greatness lies not in scientific 
innovation but in pedagogical technique. Ibn Malik's peculiar talent 
(perhaps obsession would be a better word) was for versification, and 
several thousand doggerel verses on most aspects of grammar are the 
monument of this tireless pedagogical poetaster. Even here, however, he 
was not original: versified grammars in Arabic date back at least to the 
fourth/tenth century (if we exclude a grammatical verse attributed to al- 
Khalil in the Muqaddimah spuriously ascribed to Khalaf al-Ahmar, d. ¢. 180/ 
796), and Ibn Mālik's most famous poem, a/-Khulasah fī `l-nahw (“The 
Epitome on Grammar"), known as the A/fiyyah (“The 1,000-Liner’’) for 
short, itself seems to have been inspired by the urge to outdo Yahya b. ‘Abd 
al-Mu‘ti (d. 628/1231), composer of a similar 1,000-line grammatical poem 
which was entirely overshadowed by the enormous success of Ibn Malik’s 
creation. We should here mention in passing the grammatical poem Mulhat 
al-i‘rab by the famous al-Hariri (d. 516/1122, better known for his 
emulation of al-Hamadhani's Magāmāt), reputedly one of the few Arabic 
poems in the couplets of the mathnawī metre so popular in Persia. 

Ibn Malik's A/fiyyad is a fairly advanced textbook embracing consecuti- 
vely syntax, morphology and phonology, thus recombining the topics 
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which had been separated in Ibn al-Hajib's Kafiyah and Shafiyah. The 
arrangement is into convenient stanza-like units of about forty lines for ease 
of memorization. Here are two typical verses comparing the modal verbs 
kāda (almost) and "asā (maybe) with the syntax of kāna (to be), translated to 
show the verve, lucidity and elegance of Ibn Mālik's original: 


Like kana ate kāda and ‘asa; however with both of the latter 
A predicate not in imperfect tense is a most unusual matter. 
Though predicates after "asā without an are exceedingly scarce, 
The situation with kāda is actually quite the reverse. 


A far more challenging work than the A/fiyyah is Ibn Mālik's whimsically 
titled Tashi! al-fawa'id (“Simplification of the Facts"), a prose text in which 
he displays the highest degree of abstraction, leaving no doubt that he was 
an extremely accomplished grammarian as well as a facile versifier. The 
Tashil is a difficult work, uncompromisingly terse and so far removed from 
the everyday use of language that only the technical terms are felt to be real 
~ the metalangu::ge has now become the topic as well as the medium of 
discussion. 

Surprisingly at this late stage the grammatical system was still capable of 
minor improvements, and several of these are associated with Ibn Malik. 
He is said to have coined the term a/-nā*ib ‘an al-fa‘il, "the substitute agent", 
for the agent of the passive verb, hitherto expressed only periphrastically, 
and the nomenclature of exceptive sentences, somewhat inconsistent before 
Ibn Malik, may have been stabilized by him. The acceptance of the Hadith as 
linguistic evidence on equal footing with the Qur'an is said to be another of 
Ibn Mālik's innovations, though in fact they are commonly cited by 
grammarians as far back as Sibawayhi himself.’ 

The fourth great master, Jamal al-Din ‘Abdullah b. Yüsuf b. Hisham (d. 
761/1560) enjoys the reputation of being an even better grammarian than 
Sibawayhi, which amounts to saying that Ibn Hishām's practical grammar 
was felt to be more applicable to the needs of Islam than Sibawayhi's 
pedagogically unusable Kitab. He was indeed an effective compiler of 
instructional manuals which are clear, precise and interesting, such as his 
Qatr al-nada (“The Dewdrop”: intermediate level) and a/-I'rab ‘an al-i‘rab 
(“Expressing Desinential Inflection”: juvenile). In his Mughni al-labib (“All 
the Intelligent Man Needs"), he attempts something new and valuable, 
namely an alphabetical list of the most important words in Arabic (mainly 
P with an analysis of their semantics, which would repay a deeper 
study. 

These four are far from being the only prominent grammarians of this 


6 Ibn Malik, A/fyyyah, vv. 165—6. 7 For other works by Ibn Malik, see below, ch. 29, sor. 
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period, but space permits only a brief mention of some of the lesser lights. 
Ibn al-Anbārī (d. 5 77/1181) deserves attention for his particular interest in 
the historical and theoretical aspects of his profession. His Naghat al-alibba 
contains biographies of the grammarians from the beginnings to his own 
day, and in a/-Ingaf f? masa il al-khilāf he conscientiously reports in detail the 
grammatical disputes between the Basrans and Kufans. His Asrār al- 
*arabiyyab is an exposition of the reasons for grammatical phenomena 
presented dialectically, while Lama‘ al-adillah analyses from a strictly legal 
perspective the nature of linguistic evidence, its transmission, the rules of 
inference and grammatical causality, claiming to be the first to deal with 
these topics in such a way. The philosophical investigation of grammatical 
causality had after several centuries reached a predictably high level of 
abstraction (already in the time of Ibn al-Sarrāj the notion of the “cause of 
the cause”, “illat al-"illab, was in circulation), and the seeming artificiality of 
the exercise moved the Andalusian Ibn Mada (d. 592/1196) to attack the 
futility of his colleagues’ excessive subtlety in his Radd "alā al-nuhat. True to 
his Zahiri principles, Ibn Mada’ admonishes the grammarians for turning 
away from the simple formalities of language towards theoretical secondary 
or even tertiary levels of causality which are of no help to the ordinary 
speaker. 

In the search for pedagogical concision, sundry attempts were made to 
equal the kind of condensed grammar achieved by Ibn al-Hajib’s Kafiyah, 
notably by al-Mufarrizi (d. 610/1213), who wrote his al-Misbah fī I-nabw for 
his own son, and by al-Quhandizi (d. 666/1267), author of Mugaddimat al- 
Darīrī. This latter, also known as Mukhtasar al-nahw, suffers from a 
misleading oversimplification in the interest of brevity. A fragment by al- 
*Ukbari (d. 616/1219) is noteworthy, not so much for its infantile contents 
as for its title, a/-Talgin (“Rote Learning"), the universal method of 
education in classical Islam. The same word, ta/gīn, occurs in the title of an 
amazing textbook which is almost certainly outside our period, though 
attributed (falsely) to Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889), which is unusual in being 
a pure catechism of the type more likely to have been in use among 
Christian missionaries. But it is even more spectacular in that it teaches 
errors, and can thus hardly have been composed by a Muslim. At the other 
end of the intellectual scale, grammarians such as Ibn Tarawah (d. 528] 
1134) seem to have delighted in the most abstruse experiments, for 
example, an ontological classification of words and constructions into 
“necessary”, "contingent" and "impossible"!? In short, there was still 


scope for innovation and development even after six centuries, and while 


8 See al-Suyūtī, a/-Igtirah, Hyderabad, AH 1359, 14. 
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not everyone went as far as Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Ansari (?twelfth/ 
eighteenth century) in undertaking to teach Arabic in a single day (like the 
famous Nuremberg Funnel), the process of sifting, revising, expounding 
and reformulating has never ceased. 

In spite of the obscurity of its beginnings, its borrowings from other 
cultures and fields both native and foreign, and what may seem to us its 
occasional stupefying triviality and speciousness, Arabic grammar remains 
the purest and least derivative product of the Arab-Islamic mind. A 
sufficient tribute to this achievement is the fact that modern linguistics 
which once considered itself a science without a past, now recognizes that 
many of its insights into the working of language have been part of the 
grammatical tradition of Arabic for centuries. 


CHAPTER9 


ISLAMIC LEGAL LITERATURE 


The earliest juristic writings on Islamic law we possess date from the 
beginning of the second/eighth century. There exists little or no contem- 
porary writing concerning the laws or customs of Arabia in the pre-Islamic 
era, except for some minor references in the historical works of classical 
authors. What we know of the pre-Islamic period is therefore gleaned from 
information appearing in the works of Islamic writers and later oral 
traditions.! 

The number of early Islamic legal works lost or suppressed must be 
considerable. Early Arabic bibliographies, such as Ibn al-Nadim's Fihrist, 
list many hundreds of early works by jurists whose names are now only 
encountered in the works of their pupils. From time to time a new book ot 
document, a fragment or minor text is discovered in the archives of the 
great libraries of Damascus, Baghdad, Istanbul or north Africa, and it is 
likely that much more remains to be discovered. 

The writings on law in the first two centuries of Islam fall into the 
following categories: 


1 The Quràn and the immense number of commentaries (/afsir) that it 
generated. 

2 Collections of Traditions (Hadith and books of athar) concerning the 
behaviour of Muhammad and his Companions. 

3 Books by the principal founders of the early schools of law, which deal 
in the main with sources of law (ug9/ al-fiqh), but particularly with the 
recognition given to subsidiary sources of law and the relation of the 
sources in cases of inherent conflict. 


THE QUR'ÀN AND BOOKS OF TAFSĪR 
The Qur’an is the most important original source of Islamic law. It 


achieved pre-eminence as a source of the general principles of law of 


! See CH ALUP, 122-7. For Christian legal literature in Arabic see below, ch. 26, 449-50; for Jewish 
legal literature in Arabic, see below, ch. 27, 470. 
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accepted divine origin from the earliest times, and there are numerous 
hadith which affirm its importance and show its use in legal settlement in 
Muhammad’s lifetime. Strictly speaking, the whole of the Qur'an is law, in 
the Islamic sense of law as obligations on the individual (if only of belief and 
daily conduct) required by God. Little distinction is made between the 
moral and the legal as in the western sense. The Qur’an, the word of God, 
attempts to regulate the whole of a man's life. The Qur'àn contains specific 
exhortations to pray, fast, give alms and other similar “moral” obligations, 
alongside "legal" rules. Most of the legal rules concern family law 
(marriage, divorce and succession), but there are a few references to 
criminal law (the naming of the hadd crimes), to evidence (credibility of 
witnesses: "ad/) and commercial matters (the making of contracts: “aqd, and 
the taking of interest: riba). However, for the most part, the Our'ān 
contains only general principles which are of limited use to the lawyer 
interested in the day-to-day detail of practical transactions. 


THE SUNNAH AND BOOKS OF TRADITION 


The sunnah (practice, tradition, precedent), derived from the behaviour of 
Muhammad and of his Companions, is the second original soutce of Islamic 
law. The Qur'an does not have sufficient legal content to maintain a 
completely new Islamic system of law. A second and complementary source 
of law became necessary if only to interpret the Quranic provisions, and it 
was inevitable that the earliest Islamic jurists turned to the life of 
Muhammad by way of example. A new system of laws requires new norms 
of behaviour. The life of Muhammad was seen as one of exemplary 
behaviour, influenced by his closeness to God, such that his behaviour 
served as a pattern for the behaviour of all men. The Traditions relating to 
the Prophet's sayings and actions (sunnah) were recalled, recited and 
recorded: at first orally and later collected together into books.? Further- 
more, Traditions relating to the behaviour of the Companions of the 
Prophet (athār) were also collected, since the Companions were considered 


to have been influenced in their behaviour by the inspiration of Muham- 
mad's presence. 


THE EARLY JURISTS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF LAW 


In the early years of the Islamic empire after Muhammad's death the first 
legal specialists accepted the Qur'àn and the sunnah as the “roots” (usul) 


2 See CHALUP, ch. 10. 
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from which Islamic law was to be derived, and to these two further roots 
were added: consensus (ijma‘) and reasoning by analogy (giyās). The four 
classical ws#/ al-fiqh were therefore two material sources, a declaratory 
authority and a method. The Hanafites however continued to recognize the 
use of “reasoned opinion" (ra'y) under the name of "approval" or 
“preference” (istihsān), and the principle of "judicial practice" Canal) 
played some part in Medinan and Malikite jurisprudence. This ‘amal was 
not the same as customary law, but an attempt to bring custom within the 
orbit of the sbarī ab. Customary law (‘arf, “adah) has however existed 
alongside the theory of Islamic law, while remaining ignored by the official 
system, in the whole of the Islamic world. 

The capital cities of each region produced eminent jurists who influenced 
the development of law in that region, and created focal points for the 
teaching of their ideas to pupils who would perpetuate them. Not all the 
differences which arose were what would now be considered purely legal 
ones. The main difference between the Shīīs and the Sunnis was the 
political argument of who should succeed Muhammad as head or the 
Islamic community. The Shi'is insisted on the primacy of the caliph ‘Ali, 
and his successors were considered by the Shīīs to be the only proper 
interpreters of Muhammad’s message. Within the Sunni community a 
number of different schools of law arose. Today, however, only four Sunni 
schools of law remain, namely the Hanafite (originally based in Kufa), the 
Malikite (originally based in Medina), the Hanbalite and the Shafi'ite 
schools. Apart from those of the Shī'īs and the Sunnīs there is the legal 
system of the Ibadis. 

In some cases our only knowledge of early jurists comes from their 
appearance in the isnāds of later books of Traditions; for example, Ibrahim 
al-Nakha'i of Kufa (d. 95—6/715—15) is the main transmitter in two books of 
athar of the Hanafite school, along with al-Sha‘bi (d. 104/723) and Hammad 
b. abi Sulayman (d. 120/738). We possess none of their writings, although it 
is clear that they had an influential role in the development of the Kufan 
school. Indeed the most frequent isnād of the Kufan Traditions is that 
transmitted from Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i to Hammad to Abū Hanifah. Or 
again we have the names of the so-called seven lawyers of Medina (Abu 
Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin, ‘Ubaydullah b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Utbah, “Urwah b. al- 
Zubayr, Qasim b. Muhammad, Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib, Sulayman by Vasa 
and Khārijah b. Zayd b. Thābit), whose interpretations of the Ourān and 
sunnab were accepted as authoritative, but little or none of their early work 
survives. n 

The earliest legal manuscript in existence is supposedly the Majmū al-fiqh 
attributed to Zayd b. ‘Ali (d. 122/740). This is a complete compendium of 
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fiqh of the Zaydi Shīī school, but the modern scholarship of G. Bergstrásser 
and E. Griffini? has shown that it is not in its original form and is in fact of 
later origin, being based on Hanafite doctrines. 

In the Risalah fī '/-$aķābah of Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. c. 1 39/757), there is 
information on court ceremonial and some discussion of the position of the 
caliph vis-a-vis the sbari ab, but this is more a work of literature than of law. 

Abū Hanifah (d. 150/767) is the earliest of the major jurists and, although 
he gave his name to an important school of law, almost none of his writings 
have sutvived. The only authentic document we have of his is a letter. The 
Musnad Abi Elanifab is a collection of Traditions compiled by his disciples 
from his teaching. Two books called a/-Figh al-akbar (mainly consisting of 
articles of faith) are attributed to him, as well as a manuscript purporting to 
be his will, Wasiyyat Abi Hanifab, which takes the form of an exhortation to 
his disciples on points of dogma. All of these, however, are of much later 
origin and are again the work of his disciples to which the name of Aba 
Hanifah has been appended. 

Abū Yusuf (d. 182/798) and Muhammad al-Shaybani (d. 1 89/804) ate the 
real creators of the Hanafite school of law. They were the disciples of Abü 
Hanifah and they recorded his teachings in their own works, adding a 
commentary in which they sometimes register disagreement with their 
master. Abu Yusuf became the chief gādī of Baghdad in the time of Haran 
al-Rashid (reigned 170—193/786—809) and his most famous work, the Kitab 
al-Kharaj, is said to have been written at the request of that ruler. It is an 
important work on taxation, explaining the different taxes in Islam, 
including the zakah payable by Muslims and the taxes payable by the non- 
Muslims, the jizyah and the kdarāj. It also contains a valuable exposition of 
the relationship of the caliph and of the administration to Islamic law. 
Again, Abū Yūsufis said to have written many more works but few ofthem 
remain. These are: a polemical work, the Kitab Ikhtilāf Abi Hanifah wa-bn 
abī Laylā on the differences between those two early jurists, a Kitab al-Radd 
‘ala siyar al-Awza‘t which is a commentary on a book of al-Awza'i (now 
lost) and finally a Kitab al- Atbār (a small collection of Traditions). 

Al-Awzā'ī(d. 157/774) was an early jurist who, by his writings, is said to 
have created a separate school of figh in Syria. This school is now extinct and 
his writings lost. The only authentic information we have of him is as a 
transmitter of Traditions in the ninth book of the Kitab al-Umm of al- 
Shafi‘, and he is also mentioned in the works of al- Tabari. These Traditions 
are concerned almost exclusively with the laws of war derived from 
information concerning the military expeditions of the Prophet. 


> Corpus Iuris di Zayd ibn "Alī, Milan, 1919. 
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Sufyān al-Thawri (d. 161/778) was an early jurist who is said to have 
created a separate school of law at Basra, but today his name survives only 
as a transmitter of Traditions in the writings of other jurists. 

With Malik b. Anas of Medina (d. 179/795) begins a century of the most 
important writings on the shari‘ah. Malik’s Kitab al-Muwatta’s is the earliest 
surviving authentic Islamic law textbook. The two standard and complete 
versions of this work are that of Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi of Cordova (d. 
234/848), often reproduced with the commentary of al-Zurgānī (d. 1122/ 
1710), and the version of Muhammad al-Shaybānī. The title of the book 
means “The Smoothed Path”, which admirably describes the middle way 
which Mālik takes on any disputed points. 2 

Al-Muwatta’ is both a book of law ( figh) and a collection of Traditions 

(hadith). It is arranged in books dealing with different legal topics starting 
with the obligations of ritual purity and fasting and giving alms and ending 
with books on sale and credit. Each book contains a number of chapters, 
the headings of which announce the legal subject to be discussed, first by 
mentioning a relevant Tradition or Traditions (with the isnad), then the 
commentary of Abü Hanifah or al-Shaybani is quoted, and finally Malik's 
own opinion is given. Malik quotes from only approximately 2,000 
Traditions, in some of which the isnāds are clearly faulty. However a/- 
Muwatta’ is a cornerstone of early Islamic law. It refers frequently to the 
Ourān and sannah of the Prophet, but also includes discussions of local 
Medinan practice and admits the possibility of giyās and ray to solve a 
problem. Because of this it is seen as a development from the rigidity of the 
early Traditionists (ah/ a/-hadītb). All the later jurists — even those who were 
to be the creators of new schools of law — knew of the Muwatta’ and wete 
influenced by it. Today it is still the most important Mālikite text and is used 
particularly in north Africa. Malik is said to have written many other 
works but none of these seem to have survived. 

The writings of Muhammad al-Shaybani have fared better. An early but 
incomplete work is his Kitab al-Athar, which is a small collection of 
Traditions, mainly transmitted from Ibrahim al-Nakha'i, together with the 
purported opinion of Abū Hanifah. His early writings on siyar ("laws i 
war” — the nearest the early jurists came to discussing international av) 
have been lost: the Kitab al-Siyar al-saghir (“ Abū Hanifah's Laws of War") is 
said to have prompted a reply by al-Awza'i which was then annotated by 
Abū Yüsuf — thus his Kitab a/-Radd contains a text of al-Awza Ps reply 
though the original is lost. We know of the Kitab al-Siyar al-kabir of al- 


4 See CHALUP, ch. 10, 272-3. m m" 
5 For siyar in this sense, see M. Muranyi, “Das Kitab al-Siyar von Abū Ishaq al-Fazārī”, Jerusalem Studies 


in Arabic and Islam, v1, 1985, 85. 
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Shaybānī through the long commentary on it by Muhammad al-Sarakhsi 
(d. 495/1101). Al-Sarakhsi does not give al-Shaybani's original text. This is 
said to be because the commentary was written during al-Sarakhsi's time in 
prison from his memory of the original text. 

Three books of al-Shaybani are known together as the Kutub Zahir al- 
rivayab ("Books of Clear Transmission") because they are considered as 
authentic, and were transmitted by his disciples. These are the Kitab al-As/ 
ft fur (ot the Kitab al- Mabsut), the Kitab al-Jami‘al-saghir and the Kitab al- 
Jam al-kabtr. The Kitab al- Aģlis a very important work. It takes the form of 
a discourse between Abū Yusuf and Abū Hanifah dictated to al-Shaybānī. 
It includes a discussion of the relationship of the caliph to his subjects and 
their rights of usurpation in the event of a bad caliph; it has an important 
set of chapters on siyar (which have been translated into English by Majid 
Khadduri$), and also chapters on sale and contract and legal devices (/7ya/). 
The Kitab al- Jami al-saghir is said to have been dictated by Abū Y üsuf and is 
only known as a commentary written into the margin of Abū Yüsuf's Kitab 
al-Kharaj. The Kitab al-Jami‘al-kabir is al-Shaybani’s own work. These later 
two books again concentrate on aspects of siyar. Finally there are two 
smaller works: the Kitab al-Makharij fī /-ķiyal (although the authorship of 
this is contested) and a Kitab al-Ziyādāt. Al-Shaybani's recension of Malik's 
al-Muvatta’ is also important. It differs in its layout from the recension of 
Yahya al-Laythi and contains extra commentary by Abu Hanifah and al- 
Shaybani himself. Two other books by al-Shaybani, the Kitab a/-Hujaj and 
the Kitab al-Radd ‘ala abl al-Madinah are commented on in the Kitab al-Umm 
of al-Shāfi 1. Al-Shaybani’s works are the most comprehensive of any early 
jurist to have come down to us. Frequent commentaries have been made on 
them and the growth of the Hanafite school (having today the greatest 
number of adherents) owes a great deal to his teachings. 

The writings of al-Shafi'i (d. 204/820) are extensive also but are more 
systematic. He is said to have written over 100 books on law. His single 
most important work is the Kitab a/-Risalab fi usūl al-figh (ot simply al- 
Risalab). It is the first legal work to produce a comprehensive system of law 
based upon the four sources of the Qur'an, the sunnah, qiyas and ijmā', which 
he called the #s#/, and it had a far-reaching effect on the development of 
Islamic law. Thereafter, jurists argued the details of the theoretical 
framework he had devised, but very few disagreed with its general thesis. 
He laid down rigid guidelines for the operation of giyās and ray and rejected 
istihsan (approval, or discretionary opinion in breach of strict analogy), thus 


$ War and Peace in the Law of Islam, Baltimore, 1955. 
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limiting the scope for speculative deduction and paving the way for the 
rigidity and stasis of Islamic law into which it slipped in the later medieval 
period. Another important work of legal theory is his Kitab Ikhtilaf al- 
hadith on the juristic reasons for the possibility of differences of interpre- 
tation between schools of law. The majority of his later writings and 
lectures are collected in nine books which together compose his magnum 
opus: the Kitab al-Umm. The nine books of this are: 


1 Ikbtilaf al- Iraqiyytn (“Disagreement of the Iraqis") 

2 Ikhtilaf "Alī wa--Abdullāb b. Mas ud ("The Disagreement of "Alī and 
"Abdullah b. Mas'üd") 

3 Ikhtilaf Malik wa-l-Shaffi ("The Disagreement of Malik and 

al-Shafr'1") 

Jima al- ilm (“The Sum of Knowledge") 

Bayan al-fard (“Exposition of Duty”) 

Sifat al-amr wa-'I-naby ("Quality of Command and Prohibition”) 

Ibtal al-istibsan (“Invalidation of Discretionary Opinion") 

al-Radd ‘ala Muhammad b. Hasan (“Refutation of Muhammad b. Hasan 

al-Shaybānī”) 

9 Siyar al-Awza'i ("Laws of War of al-Awza'1") 


on Co A 


Most of these treatises are polemical in nature. The most important treatise 
(because the least polemical) is perhaps treatise 7. The [kbtilaf a/-ķadīth is 
frequently printed in its margins. A book of Traditions of al-Shāfiī, the 
Musnad, is frequently printed in the margin of treatise 6. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) is the last of the founders of the four 
main schools and is also the most conservative. Most of his works are 
collections of Traditions. His Musnad contains about 30,000 Traditions. 
Also by him are a Kitab a/-Masā il, a Kitab ail-Wuršū' and Kitab al-Zubd. 

Only very few of the works of other early jurists remain and of what 
remains little possesses any originality. However, there is a/-Mudawwanah 
al-Kubra of Sahnün (d. 240/854) which is an immense early Malikite work 
frequently read together with the Muwatta’, being a collection of opinions 
and Traditions of Malik and Ibn al-Qasim (d. 191/806) inanswer to questions 
put by Sahnün. Also, there is the work of al-Musani (d. 248/878), the pupil 
of al-Shāfi ī who helped to popularize and spread his teacher's ideas and to 
create a separate school of law based on them (against the express wishes of 
al-Shafi'1). He wrote the Mukbtasar, an important Shāfi ī compendium of 
law. Finally there is Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, whose immense works 
on fafsīr and ikbtiláf mark the end of originality in the theory of the 
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development of Islamic law. After this there were only secondary works of 
compilation and commentary based on these early writings. 


THE MAJOR LEGAL WORKS OF THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF LAW 


The writings of the early jurists and founders of the schools of figh represent 
diffuse collections of Tradition and the independent opinions (ra’y) of the 
authors. From this mixed collection of materials, it is difficult in practice to 
determine precise rules of law. The task fell to the later schools of law to 
analyse the sources, apply a greater degree of formalism, and produce the 
various texts necessary for the practical operation of the legal system. This 
production of texts represented a continuous process; the earlier texts 
became the subject-matter for commentaries, supercommentaries and 
glosses. Later texts built upon the foundations laid by the earlier texts. Thus 
: complete system of legal literature was built up for each of the schools of 
aw. 

The different books of the legal schools can be divided into various 
categories. It is proposed to examine each of these categories, explain the 
nature of each type of work, and give the best-known examples of each 
type. The books mentioned below are with very few exceptions chosen 
from the "Abbasid period. There is obviously a great wealth of legal 
material from the post-"Abbasid period; the different categories mentioned 
here also apply to these later works, and in general the categories applied 
here conform to those adopted by the Islamic jurists themselves. 

Most of the Islamic legal works adopt a rule-by-rule approach, taking 
individual legal problems, discussing the different sources and arguments 
involved, and then explaining the opinion of the author's particular school. 
This rule-by-rule approach is one ofthe general criticisms that one can level 
at Islamic legal writing. In nearly all the different types of work mentioned 
here the tendency is to categorize and set in order individual legal rules 
with very little attempt to analyse the underlying principles or to discuss 
any issue of policy behind the law. There are a few works which attempt to 
analyse the law as a whole and to impose a structure on the legal system. 
Most such works date from the post-'Abbasid period. As examples of these 
analytical works we may cite a/-/Asbbab wa-nazā ir by Zayn al-"Ābidīn b. 
Nujaym (d. 970/1565), a Hanafite jurist, as well as a similarly titled book by 
the Shafi'ite lawyer al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505). 
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Compendia of the schools 


Because of the diffuse nature of the writings of the early founders of the 
schools, which made it difficult to extract general rules of law for that 
school, the initial task for the later jurists was to prepare compendia of the 
legal rules of each school. For many of the schools these compendia are 
known simply as a/-Mukhtasar ("The Compendium"). The compendia of the 
schools follow a relatively standard pattern. They begin by discussing the 
rules connected with the major religious duties of prayer, alms, pilgrimage, 
ritual purity and fasting. Then they turn to legal material in the western 
sense of the term, discussing matters such as marriage, divorce, wagf, wills, 
succession, court procedure and evidence. 

The compendia vary greatly in length. At one extreme is the Mukbtagar of 
Khalil b. Ishaq al-Jundi (d. 767/1365). This compendium of Malikite law by 
a leading Egyptian jurist is often referred to simply as a/-Kitab. It is said to 
contain over 100,000 different legal rules divided into some sixty-one 
chapters. It deals with all aspects of religious and personal law and has 
attracted more than twelve major commentaries. In fact, the text of the 
work is unusually concise and is almost incomprehensible without the aid 
of the commentaries. At the other extreme is the Risa/ah of Ibn abi Zayd al- 
Qayrawani (d. 386/996). This work, also known as Bakarat al-sa d (^ The 
First Fruit of Happiness"), is a very short compendium of Malikite law. It 
consists of brief statements of legal rules arranged in chapters and designed 
to be easily memorized. The book is particularly popular in west Africa and 
has attracted a number of commentaries. 

The leading compendium of the Hanafite school is the Mukhtayar of the 
Baghdādī jurist, al-Qudüri (d. 428/1057). This compendium is said to 
contain some 12,500 legal decisions; it was apparently composed for the 
author's son. Another compendium (of particular importance for the 
Hanafites of the Indian subcontinent) is the Hidāyab of Burhan al-Din al- 
Marghīnānī (d. 593/1196). The Hidāyab was originally prepared as a 
commentary to an eight-volume work by the same author, the Bidāyat al- 
mubtadi”, which was itself based on al-Qudüri's Mukbtasar. Al-Marghinani is 
reported to have prepared one commentary originally, and then, before that 
was completed, he decided it was too diffuse and therefore he prepared the 
Hidāyab as his second commentary. Translated into English, the Hidayah 
became the basis of many of the judgements on Islamic law delivered by the 
courts of British India. 

The earliest Mukhtasar of the Shafi‘ites, though little known today, is by 
Abū Shujā' Ahmad al-Isfahānī (d. c. 500/1106). However, by far and away 
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the best-known compendium of Shafi‘ite law is the Minhaj al-talibin 
completed in 669/1270 by Yahya al-Nawawi (d. 676/1278). This «book. 
translated first into French, and from the French into English, has Pocos 
particularly important in the courts of south-east Asia where the majority 
of Muslims are adherents of the Shafi‘ite school. 

Turning to the last of the four Sunnī schools, the Hanbalites also have a 
Mukhtasar, prepared by “Umar al-Khiragī (d. 334/945), but a more import- 
ant source of Hanbalite practice is a/-Mughni by Ibn Oudāmah (d. 620/122 3) 
which is in format a commentary on al-Khiragī's Mukhtasar. | 

Compendia of legal rules are not restricted to the four Sunnī schools 
alone. The various branches of the Shīīs also have major compendia. 
Undoubtedly the single most important source for the Twelver Shi‘is is the 
Shari al-Islam by Najm al-Din al-Hilli (d. 676/1277). There is an early 
compendium of the Zaydi Shi'is, the Majmi al-fiqh, attributed to Zayd b. 
Ali." For the Ismā'īlī Shi'is the chief legal text is Daim al-Islam by al-Qadi 
al-Nu mān (d. 363/974). Al-Nu'mān is supposed to have consulted other 
jurists in preparing this work so that it represents the views of a number of 
scholars. The Mukhtasar of the Ibadis is by Abu "l-Hasan "Alī Muhammad 
al-Bisyāni (mid-fifth/eleventh century). The Zāhirīs also possessed a com- 
pendium of law, the Muķa/lā of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). 

Each of the schools of Islamic law has, therefore, its own authotitative 
compendium setting out the rules of that school relevant both to religious 
practice and to law in the western sense. 


Works on ugül al-fiqh 


Classical Islamic law divides jurisprudence into the study of ugū/ (the 
sources of law) and of fur# al-fiqh (the branches or applications of law). 
Works on ugšl discuss the major sources, the Quran, the sunnah, giyas and 
ijmá , as well as the other minor sources recognized by certain schools only. 
For example, the Hanafite school recognizes the subsidiary method of 
istibsan. For the Hanafites, where the result of the application of the rules of 
analogy (giyās) would lead to an unacceptable result, the principle of istihsān 
is applied to choose a preferable result. The Malikites, on the other hand 

recognize the subsidiary method of istis/ah (taking the public interest into 
account), as well as local practice (“ama/) as a subsidiary source. Acceptance 
of these subsidiary sources was a matter of controversy. The works on ugšū/ 
rehearse the various arguments in favour of the subsidiary sources. Works 
on usa also discuss such issues as the abrogation of Quranic verses by later 
verses (naskh), and the relationship between Quranic verses and Hadith 


7 But see above, 141-2. 
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material. They discuss the textual criticism of Hadith, and the methods for 
establishing whether a Jadizh is valid or not. 

The most important work on »4/ remains al-Shafi''s Risalab. Later 
Shafi‘ite jurists also produced some leading works on ugū/. Among the most 
important are a/-Burhān and the Kitab a/-Waragāt by Abu ^|-Ma'ali "Abd al- 
Malik b. ‘Abdullah b. Yüsuf al- Juwaynī, Imam al-Haramayn (d. 478/1085). 
The Kitāb a/-Waragāt is brief, but has attracted commentaries from several 
authors. Al-Ghazālī, who was a pupil of Imam al-Haramayn, also wrote a 
work on asi entitled a/-Mustafā. For the Hanafites, the leading work on 
usūl of the ‘Abbasid period is the Kang al-wusil ilā ma'rifat al-ugul by 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Pazdawi (d. 482/1089). There are also works on 
usūl written from the point of view of several of the minority religious 
movements within Islam. 


Works on furū' al-fiqh 


There are many books from the different schools of law which analyse a 
particular branch of Islamic figh. Again, however, most of the books takea 
case-by-case approach, discussing individual problems in that field of law in 
isolation. Not all areas of law have attracted the equal attention of jurists. It 
is possible to isolate the major branches of figh on which wotks have been 
written: 


1 “Im al-fara'id 

“Ilm al-fara'id (law of succession) is concerned with the Islamic law of 
succession under which fixed shares of the estate devolve upon the heirs of 
the deceased. Because of its complexity and the relatively large number of 
Quranic verses associated with the topic, this field has always been regarded 
as particularly rewarding by Islamic jurists. Not surprisingly, it has 
attracted much literary attention. The leading Hanafite works in this area 
are a/-Urjūzah al-Rahbiyyah by al-Rahbī Muwaffaq al-Din ibn al-Mutaqqinah 
(d. 579/1183) and a/-Farā'id al-Sirajiyyah by Siraj al-Din abu Tahir 
Muhammad al-Sajawandi (fl. end of sixth century of the Hijrah). Both of 
these texts were translated into English for use by the courts of British 


India. 


2 Waqf 
A wagf is a form of religious endowment under which property is rendered 
inalienable and its income or use is devoted, ultimately at least, to charitable 


8 See below, ch. 25, 425. 
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purposes. There are a number of important early Hanafite works on wagf 
under the title Abkdm al-wagf, for example the work with this title by Abū 
Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Khassaf (d. 261/874). 


3 Works on public law 


Public law is one of the least well-developed areas of Islamic law. There are, 
however, a few well-known books from the late ‘Abbasid period on public- 
law matters. The authors of these books had to face a political situation very 
different from the ideals of shari‘ah government. Their works end up, 
therefore, concentrating on the ideal requirements of the government, but 
frequently go on to justify a reality far from the ideal described. There are 
two such works from the ‘Abbasid period, both entitled a/--Ahkām al- 
sultaniyyab, the first by Abū Ya‘la Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. al-Farra? (d. 
458/1065), and the second by al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), a Shafi‘ite jurist 
who became qagi of Baghdad.’ 


4 Works on furūg 

The subject of furiig is concerned with distinguishing between parallel and 
similar cases. As such, it represents a departure from the normal style of 
Islamic legal texts which, as has been remarked, are concerned with 
cataloguing individual legal rules. One of the few ‘Abbasid texts on furūg 
which has survived is Anwar a/-buruq fi anwa‘ al-furūg by the Malikite jurist 
Ahmad b. Idris al-Qarafi (d. 684/1285). 


5 Works on Aisbab 

The technical use of the term }ishah refers to the duties of the muhtasib, or 
matket inspector, although his jurisdiction was wider than this term might 
imply. His responsibilities extended to general control of morals, such as 
the enforcement of public fasts and the separation of the sexes, and he had 
the power to inflict minor punishments without having to refer to any other 
judicial authority. Works on Žisbah discuss the general moral duties of 
Muslims, as well as the more technical legal aspects of the functions of the 
mubtasibio, 


Miscellaneous practical works 


There are various types of legal texts written on the law in practice. Many of 
them were designed for the guidance of gāģīs or jurists. Because of differing 
attitudes between the schools of law, some of the categories of texts apply to 


? See below, ch. 10, 157. 10 See below, ch. 10, 160-1. 
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certain schools of law only. These different categories of miscellaneous 
texts are as follows: 


1 Handbooks for gadis 

Closely linked with the compendia of the different schools are practical 
books prepared for the guidance of gadis. These books deal with the 
preparation of the gāģī's judgement (sii//) and the duties of gadts (adab al- 
gaqi). Each qadr usually renders judgement according to the law of the 
school to which he belongs. Each of the major schools, therefore, possess 
books of this category. Most of the leading works, however, date from the 
post-‘Abbasid period. 


2 Works on “amal 

These works are limited to the Malikite school. As has been seen, the 
Malikites accepted as a subsidiary source of law the “amal (judicial practice), 
which took official notice of local usage. The Malikite school originated in 
Mecca and Medina. Because of this, the Malikites argue that the local 
practice of Medina had a special validity. From this starting-point, by the 
fourth/tenth century, Malikite courts in north Africa had come to accept 
local practice as a source of law. The subject is first mentioned in the 
Lamiyyah by "Alī al-Zaggāg (d. 912/1507). The Malikites have a number of 
books setting out the terms of local practice. Because of the late acceptance 
of “amalas binding, these works largely date from the post-'Abbasid period. 
The best-known of these texts is the work a/-Amal al-Fast by "Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fasi (d. 1096/1695). 


3 Works on /iya/ 7 

Hiyal (sing. bi/ab) or legal devices (sometimes, incorrectly, translated as 
“legal fictions") are methods employed to achieve, usually by a series of 
transactions, a result which if achieved directly would have been contrary 
to the sharī ab. Perhaps the nearest Western equivalent today would be 
methods employed for the avoidance of tax. The attitude of the different 
schools towards /iyz/ varied greatly. Hanafite scholars were the most 
willing to accept and exploit them. After initial rejection of hiyal, the 
Shafiites came to accept and develop their use. The Malikites generally 
rejected the use of hiya! because of their insistence upon looking at the 
intention behind the transaction rather than its mere form. The Hanbalites 
are amongst the strongest in their condemnation of the use of hiyal. They 
were strongly attacked by the Hanbalite jurist Ibn Taymiyyah. 


There are a number of Hanafite and Shafi‘ite texts on the details of various 
hiyal. These works explain the various strategems employed and then 
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distinguish between those strategems regarded as lawful and those which 
are regarded as unlawful. The chief Hanafite work is Kitab a/-Hiyal al- 
shar" iyyab by Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Khassaf, which draws heavily on the work 
on fiyal by al-Shaybānī. For the Shafi'ites, there is Kitab a/-Hiyal fi "-figb by 
Mahmüd al-Qazwini (d. 440/1048). 


4 Works on shurit 

The subject of shurit (sing. shart) covers the whole field of legal documents. 
Whilst the shari‘ah, in theory, rejects the use of written evidence, and relies 
instead upon the oral testimony of two valid witnesses, documents were 
used in practice to record many transactions. The schools later came to 
accept this and admitted documents if attested by valid witnesses. Many 
books on legal documents were written from the second/eighth century 
onwards. Few of these works, however, have survived. A Hanafite work 
which has survived in fragments is by al-Tahawi (d. 321/933), and there is 
an important Malikite work, a/-Mugni', by Ibn Mughith (d. 459/1067). 


Works on ikhtilāf al-madhahib 


Works on ikhtilaf (lit. disagreement") discuss the differences between the 
various schools of law. The doctrine of ikbtilāf itself came, over time, to 
tepresent the mutual tolerance which each of the Sunni schools showed to 
one another. The earlier works on ikhtilaf are comparative works which 
contrast the rules of the different schools and, in some cases, shade into 
polemic. Later books are less concerned with the differences between the 
schools and are closer in format to handbooks of the particular author's 
own school. There are early works on ikdtilāf by the two disciples of Abū 
Hanifah, Abū Yūsuf (Ikbtilāf Abi Hanifah wa-bn abi Layla) and by al- 
Shaybānī (Kitab al-Hujaj: see above). 

From the fourth/tenth century, there are two works entitled Ikhtilāf al- 
fuqaha, one by Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari — of which only two sections 
have sutvived but which contains much information on the early jurists — 
and the other by al-Tahawi. 

In the later "Abbasid period, the philosopher Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) 
also composed a book, Bidāyat al-mujtahid, which treats a wide variety of 
matters from the Malikite point of view. Apart from including discussions 
of usul and furi. al-figh, the book also draws comparisons between the 
different schools. On these differences, Ibn Rushd focuses on the reasons 
behind the divergences, stressing the different texts relied upon or the 
different analogies applied. This is probably the best-known text on ikhtilāf. 
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Works on tabaqat: biographies of the qadis 


Works of tabagat set out the generations of lawyers together with brief 
biographies for each one. Most of the main works are from the post- 
“Abbasid period. One important early source for the works of early jurists, 
however, is the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (completed in 337/989); the sixth 
section of this work discusses the writings of the early jurists. Also from the 
“Abbasid period is a Hanbalite work on fabaqat, the Tabagāt al-Hanabilah by 
Abū'l-Husayn Muhammad b. abi Ya'lā al-Farrā' (d. 526/1133). There are 
also a number of collections of biographies of the gadis of the different 
regions. Early sources include, for example, the Akbbar al-qudat wa- 
ta'rikbubum wa-ahkāmuhum  (" Annals, History and Decisions of the 
Judges") by Abū Muhammad Bakr b. Hayyān Waki (d. 330/941).!! 


COLLECTIONS OF FATĀWĀ 


A fatwa (pl. fatawa) is a legal response given by a muffē to a question on fiqh 
addressed to him. The question follows a standard form, setting out the 
assumed facts, and using standard fictitious names (e.g. Zayd, “Amr, etc.). 
The response might be very brief — a mere statement that a particular action 
is permitted or forbidden, for example — or it may contain detailed 
reasoning. The institution of the fatwa can be traced back to similar 
institutions in Jewish law (she’e/ot a-teshuvot) and in Roman law (the responsa 
prudentium). Fatawa represent a statement of the law on matters not covered 
by the compendia and, in particular, relate to new situations that have 
arisen. Not surprisingly, the fatāvā of renowned muftis were collected and 
published. These collections represent an excellent indication of how 
Islamic law met new challenges and changing conditions. 

Since each muftī gave his response according to the law of his own 
school, each of the schools had its own collections of fatawa. The largest 
number of collections ate from the Hanafites. The earliest collection of 
fatawa from the Hanafites is the Kitab a/- Navāzil by Abu Layth Nasr b. 
Muhammad al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), which contains opinions from a 
wide selection of early jurists. Another early Hanafite work is Majma' al- 
nawazil wa- lL-waqa at by Ahmad al-Nātifī (d. 444/1054). Of the later fatawa 
collections of the Hanafites, perhaps the best-known, especially in the 
Indian subcontinent, is the Fatawa Oadikhan by Fakhr al-Din Oādikhān (d. 
592/1195). On a number of questions, this collection reports differing 


!! For legal biography, see also below, ch. 11. 
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opinions of various jurists, but always giving the preferred opinion of the 
author first. Whilst strictly outside a chapter on ‘Abbasid legal writings, one 
collection of fatawa from the Indian subcontinent deserves mention because 
it is without doubt the best-known. This is a/-Fatawa al-‘ Alamgiriyyah 
which was prepared between 1075 and 1083 (1664-72) by order of the 
Moghul sultan Muhyi ?l-Din Aurangzib ‘Alamgir. The collection was 
compiled by a commission headed by Shaykh Nizam of Burhānpur aided by 
four superintendents, each of whom had the assistance of ten ulema. The 
collection remains one of the most important and is still used in south Asia 
today. 


CHAPTER 10 


ADMINISTRATIVE LITERATURE 


By the end of the Umayyad period, the government bureaucracy, organized 
as a group of diwans or government departments concerned with finance, 
official correspondence and the mustering and payment of the army, was 
already well formed. Under the ‘Abbasids, the existing diwans increased in 
size and complexity and were complemented by new ones with more 
specialized functions, such as confiscations (the dīwān al-musadarat) and 
financial control and accounting (the diwan al-zimām wa-'l-istifa’). The role 
of the secretaries (kuttāb, sing. kātib), whose function had been of 
comparatively low standing under the Umayyads, now grew, possibly 
stimulated by the importance of the personal secretary to the last Umayyad 
caliph Marwan II (reigned 127-32/744—50), ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya.! This 
kātib class acquired a prestige in the ‘Abbasid state similar to that of its pre- 
Islamic predecessors in Persia and Iraq, the Sasanid dibkērān, whilst the 
coming to full form of the office of vizier or chief executive for the caliph, 
achieved under the originally eastern Iranian Barmaki family in the second 
half of the second/eighth century, allowed the secretaries to aspire to the 
highest position in the state beneath the ruler himself, and to give the 
central administration a distinct bias towards long-established Persian 
traditions of statecraft.? 

Despite this increased administrative proliferation and complexity, the 
positions of the exchequer, dealing with finance and taxation, and of the 
chancery, dealing with correspondence, remained pre-eminent. The train- 
ing of secretaries to staff the bureaucracy, whilst not neglecting mathemati- 
cal and accounting skills, involved also an acquisition of the body of 
knowledge known as adab, and especially, its aspect which was concerned 
with the so-called “Arabic” sciences, theological, legal, philological and 
literary; for all dīvāns, whatever their practical functions, required highly 
literate personnel. Whence the development, as an increasingly general 


! See CHALUP, 164-79. 
2 See on the ‘Abbasid dīwāns, Mez, Renaissance, Eng. trans., 76—88, and EI?, “Diwan. i. The caliphate”; 
and for Persian influence on early Arabic literature and culture in general, CHALUP, 483—96. 
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feature of the diwans, of a distinct chancery style, the art of inditing official 
documents, later called insha’ (lit. “origination”, reflecting a primary 
meaning of “producing a draft”, on which was made the fair copy of the 
final document to be issued). The characteristic features of insha’ style — 
subsequently carried over from Arabic into the Persian and Ottoman 
Turkish equivalents — were a use of parallel and balanced phrasing and then 
of rhymed prose, saj“. The use of parallelism and assonance went back to the 
utterances of the pre-Islamic &ahins (soothsayers) and to Quranic style, but 
the full musajja“ epistolary style only blossoms in the chanceries of the Buyid 
(or Buwayhid) period with such outstanding figures as Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 
b. Hilal al-Sabi" (d. 384/994), Abü'l-Fath ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Bustī (d. 
400/1010 or 401/1011) and the other three stylists mentioned below (p. 
163). Even then, some writers clung to the older simplicity, and Diya’ al- 
Din b. al-Athir (d. 657/1259) had still, in his influential a/-Mathal al-s@ ir fi 
adab al-katib wa-'l-sha‘ir (as its name implies, on the stylistic methods and 
models required for secretaries and poets), to defend the exponents of the 
new elaborateness against conservative conceptions of official style.3 


This elaboration of the machinery of government early evoked a specialist 
literature embracing both descriptive, practical manuals on administrative 
procedure, and also didactic treatises on the education and training of 
secretaries and on the literary forms of the documents to be drawn up. The 
fairly extensive body of Arabic literature falling under these two headings 
and that of further, associated genres to be mentioned later, is a rich and 
vatied one, whose study provides us not only with specific historical 
information on the running of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and its successor 
states, but also with material which illuminates the general ideals of Islamic 
education for those members of the civilian ruling élite outside the 
circumscribed limits of the religious institution of the ulema and fugaha’. 


DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL MANUALS ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


Works on the taxation of land and other dutiable sources of income 


Since the original basis of taxation in the conquered lands was at least in part 
Quranic, involving a poll-tax on non-Muslim cultivators and artisans and 
the exaction of a land-tax on agricultural land and mineral resources in 
those lands (jizyah and kharaj — without, however, precise delimitation of 


3 I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 1896—9, 1, 67; Mez, Renaissance, Eng. 
trans., 240-2; CHALUP, 175—6, 180—5, 196-8. 
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these terms, at least in the early period), financial manuals dealing with 
these, and also with the collection of “shr or tithe as zakzh on lands 
specifically acquired by the Muslims, were closely connected with figh. 
Hence the earliest treatises — whose titles reflect their subject-matter — were 
composed by scholars whose prime training was in the religious sciences, 
such as the Kitab al- Amwal of the Traditionist Yahya b. Adam (d. 205/818) 
and the Kitab al-Kharaj of the judge and co-founder of the Hanafite law- 
school Abū Yüsuf (d. 182/798); whereas, in the early fourth/tenth century, 
we find the only partially preserved Kitab al-Kharaj of Qudamah b. Ja'far 
composed by one who was essentially a philologist and adib.* It should 
likewise be noted that the treatises on constitutional law of one or two 
centuties later continue the legal approach, for example in the sections of 
the Ahkam al-sultaniyyab of the Shafi'ite scholar al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) 
on the basic taxes, the division of captured plunder, the “‘revivification” of 
waste land through cultivation and irrigation, the organization of the 
diwans and the problems arising from the state's alienation of land in grants 
or igtā's (a form of tenure increasingly common in Iraq and western Persia 
under the Buyids and Saljūgs). Nevertheless, we can by no means consider 
treatises like that of al-Mawardi and that of the same name by his slightly 
younger Hanbali contemporary Abū Ya'lā Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. 
al-Farra’ (d. 458/1065) as purely theoretical, as has sometimes been asserted. 
For all these authors, the focus of attention was on the Sawad of Iraq, the 
highly fertile, irrigated agricultural region through which ran the middle 
reaches of the Euphrates and Tigris, and whose financial administration 
had become so complex by the fourth/tenth century that it was regarded as 
the training-ground par excellence for secretaries who wished to specialize in 
financial affairs.» But manuals apparently existed — now largely lost — which 
dealt with conditions in the more distant provinces, such as a certain Kitāb 
Kharaj Khurasan composed by the secretary Hafs b. “Umar al-Marwazi for 
Hārūn al-Rashid's representative in Khurāsān, "Alī b. “Isa b. Mahan 
(governor there 180-91/796-807).5 It was likewise from the far eastern 
fringes of the Islamic world, from the Samanid amirate in Transoxiana and 
Khurāsān, that there emanated in the later fourth/tenth century a concise 
encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Mafatih alulum, written by Abu 
‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazmi (fourth/tenth century), a 
secretary who seems to have worked in the central bureaucracy in ihe 
capital Bukhara. One section of his book deals with kitābab, the secretary's 
art, and is mainly devoted to an exposition of the technical terminology of 


* Relevant passages on taxation from these three early treatises are translated by Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam. 5 See Lekkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 143-91. 
6 ‘Abd al-Hayy Gardizi, Kitab Zayn al-akbbār, Tehran 1347 sh./1968, 131. 
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administratite procedures, their registers and documents, together with 
the technical terms of the irrigation system and postal and intelligence 
services.” The fact that some of the registers described are directl 

attributed to the dīwāns of Iraq shows that the administrative system being 
described was not peculiar to the Islamic East but that it included uc 
from the caliphal heartland, whose institutions had become normative for 
much of the remaining Islamic world. Of note is a distinct Persian strain in 
nomenclature, like the apparently Middle Persian origin of the names of 
certain of the registers of the secretaries of Iraq;? and there are other terms 
which go back to the former Byzantine administrative system of lands 
which had passed to the Arabs, like barīd, “postal service” (Greek 

originally Latin, veredus, **post-horse") and askudār, “scroll on which are 


recorded details of incoming and outgoing mail” ibl 
f 
skoutarios, shield-maker""). Va (possibly from Greek 


Geographical literature and road-books 


A contributory strand in the development of Islamic geographical writing 
— which began essentially in the third/ninth century — was that of the road- 
book or gazetteer, a topographical survey of the main routes of the empire 
with details of the staging-posts and rest-houses along them and of actual 
distances. The aim here was strictly practical: to provide information for 
the couriers and agents of the state postal and intelligence services (barid, 
kbabar), these being of premier importance in a far-flung empire such as the 
Abbasid caliphate was in its heyday, when an efficient network of 
postmasters and spies was one of the few checks on ambitious, potentially 
rebellious provincial governors and officials. Hence it is not surprising that 
geographical works covering such topics were frequently called Kitab a/- 
Masalik wa-'l-mamalik (“Book of Routes and Realms"), exemplified in the 
name of the first surviving book of this genre, that of Ibn Khurradadhbih 
(d. c. 272/885).'% The value of these surveys was shortly afterwards 
emphasized by Qudamah b. Jafar, who asserted that the 5/z al-turuq 
'science or the knowledge of the roads", should not only be part of the 
stock of information available in the diwans, but could be especially useful to 


the caliph for his own journeyings to outlying regions and his despatching 
thither of armies.!! 


? Ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 18 —79; ü 
; 95, 54-79; Eng. trans. Bosworth, “Abii € ah al- a 1 
the secretary's art”, 120—64. 8 Ibid., n. 9 Ibid oun Fore ge SEA 
10 See below, ch. 17, 308. E d 


1! Kitab al-Kharaj, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum vi, Leiden, 1889, 185 
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Technical aspects of land management and fiscal assessment: irrigation and 
mensuration 


Given the supreme importance of water-supplies for the maintenance of 
agriculture over much of the Middle East and the expectation by govern- 
ment that crops grown on the irrigated lands of regions like the Nile valley, 
Mesopotamia, Ahwaz and the oases of Khurasan, Soghdia and Khwarazm 
should yield a high level of taxation, these were necessarily concerns of the 
administrator and financial official. The general works on land tenure of 
Yahya b. Adam, Abū Yüsuf, etc. (see above) advert to the complex legal 
and technological questions involved in the repartition of rights in 
irrigation water among cultivators; and it is again mentioned in regard to 
Khurāsān that the Tahirid governor there, ‘Abdullah b. Tahir (in charge of 
the province 214-30/829-44), summoned the legal scholars of Khurasan 
and Iraq to compose a work on irrigation (possibly dealing with both legal 
and practical aspects), the Kitab a/-Qunt (gunī, sing. ganāb, “subterranean 
irrigation channel or conduit"), a book which remained authoritative and 
in use in the East for at least two centuries.!? 

Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwārazmī (see above) has 
sections on the technical terms of the department of state lands and 
resources, the diwan al-diya° wa-l-nafaqat, namely, those used by the 
surveyors (mussah) of land for taxation purposes, and of that of water 
regulation, the diwan al-ma’. Some of the expressions of the diwan al-ma@ 
which are defined are specifically related to the Marw oasis and to 
Transoxiana and are not surprisingly Persian, such as the diwan al-kastabz ud 
(New Persian kāst va afzid, “decrease and increase [of water]"), the registet 
used at Marw to record the tax liabilities of those with water rights; but 
others relate to the well-watered plains of Mesopotamia and attest the 
ancientness of irrigation practices and their terminology there, for nota few 
terms can be traced back to the Babylonians of one or two millennia 
previously, such as musannāt, “dam with sluices” (Akkadian musannītu, 
“dam, embankment”) and the names of some of the weights and measures 
used by land surveyors and collectors of taxation in kind.?? 

The legal and administrative aspects of land measurement and of 
irrigation cannot easily be separated from the actual science and technology 
involved; land areas and crop yields had to be calculated or estimated for 
fiscal purposes, and irrigation water had to be raised or collected and then 
channelled. Hence there is not infrequently in the administrative literature 
an overlapping of all these aspects, the latter ones involving the sciences of 


12 Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, 137. 
13 Eng. trans. Bosworth, “Abū ‘Abdallah al-Khwārazmī”, 152, 154. 
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arithmetical and trigonometrical calculation, the "i/m al-hisab, and of 
technical devices, the /» al-hiyal. The close connections here emerge from 
certain works of the later “Abbasid period, for example, the Kitab al-Manazil 
... min “ilm al-hisab, of the great mathematician of Khurasan and Iraq Abu 
"I-Wafa' al-Būzajānī (d. 388/998), which A.S. Ehrenkreutz has used for its 
material on the customs and toll system of Mesopotamia,!^ and the Kitab al- 
Hani of an anonymous author of late Buyid Iraq (first quarter of fifth 
century/second quarter of eleventh century), which Claude Cahen has 
utilized for its information on the trigonometrical problems involved in 
laying-out and excavating canals, the calculation of volumes of earth 
required to be moved for the construction of embankments, etc.!5 The full 
titles of these two treatises, “The Book of the Stages concerning what 
Secretaries and Tax-Collectors Need of the Science of Calculation" and 
“The Compendious Book for Governmental Practices and the Procedures 
ofthe Dīvāns Involving Calculation", explain clearly the practical nature of 
such manuals. 


Manuals of hisbah 


Supervision of the markets and of the wares and foodstuffs sold there was 
held to be a duty of the ruling power in Islam as it had been in the cities of 
the Hellenistic Near East, where the agoranomos had exercised these 
functions. His Islamic equivalent was at first simply known as the sahib al- 
sūg, but in the early third/ninth century he evolved into the muhtasib or 
censor of morals and maintainer of standards of purity and probity in the 
markets.!6 At first, this duty of ļisbah is only incidentally noted, with 
emphasis more on the moral than the practical side, in works primarily 
concerned with other matters (e.g. in al-Māwardī's treatise, mentioned 
above);!7 but then we find special books on Jisbab appearing, for no obvious 
reason, in the Muslim West and particularly Spain, for we possess an epistle 
on this by a Cordovan author, Ibn "Abd al-Ra'üf, from the second half of the 
fourth/tenth century. Two or three centuries later, full-scale manuals are 
composed both in Spain and in the East, like the Kitab fī Adab al-hisbab of 
the Malagan writer al-Saqati (wrote at the end of the sixth/twelfth century 


>>> 


^ * A1-Būzajānī (AD 939—997) on the "Mā sir 
1965, 90—2. 

55 “Le service de l'irrigation en Iraq au début du XI siècle”, Bulletin d’ Etudes Orientales, x111, 1949-50, 
117-43; "Quelques problèmes economiques et fiscaux de l'Iráq Buyide d’après un traité de 
mathématiques", Annales de l'Institut des Études Orientales de l'Université d "Alger, X, 1952, 326-63. 

16 See ET?, ""Hisba. 1. General: sources, origins, duties". 

V See H. F. Amedroz, “The Hisba jurisdiction in the Ahkam Sultaniyya of Mawardi”, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, 77—101, 287—314. 
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or beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century), himself a muhtasib, and the 
Ma‘alim al-qurbab fī abkam al-hisbah (Characteristics of the Pious Deed in 
regard to the Regulations of the Hisbab”), full of fascinating detail, of the 
Egyptian Muhammad b. al-Ukhuwwah (d. 729/1329). These books, and 
the many imitations which they spawned, are eminently practical in aim and 
provide much light on social and economic conditions; thus J. D. Latham 
has derived information from al-Saqati's manual to demonstrate how the 
public baker of the market, the kdabbāz, baked his loaves from various 
farinaceous materials and how different extraction-rates of wheat were 
distinguished by the market inspector.!? 


DIDACTIC TREATISES FOR THE TRAINING AND GUIDANCE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Already in the epistles of "Abd al-Hamid, several of the themes within 
official prose writing are apparent, for example tahmid, “eulogy”; fī fath, 
“announcement of a victory”; ikha , friendship"; /a ziyab, “consolation on 
bereavement”; /awjiyah, “the enjoining of good counsels”, etc., but these 
are not systematically distinguished. It is in the Risalat al-‘Adhra’ fi mawazin 
al-balaghah wa-adawat al-kitabah (probably by a certain Ibrahim b. Muham- 
mad al-Shaybānī of the mid-third/ninth century rather than by the official 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir, as was earlier thought!?) that we finda 
classification of types of document set forth as a guide for secretaries 
(awqi at, sijillāt, amānāt, "uhūd, etc.), and the author himself boasted that his 
epistle was a “virgin” one (‘adbra’) because it treated of topics never before 
handled. Thereafter, manuals of epistolary style for the would-be perfect 
secretary — whether concerned primarily with finance, as a kātib al-amwal, or 
with correspondence, as a kātib al-insha’ — follow in succession, although 
different works had different emphases. Thus the Adab a/-kātib of the 
philologist and littérateur Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889) concentrates, as one 
might expect from an author without practical experience as a dra official, 
on correct grammatical and linguistic usage for the secretary. With the 
Adab al-kuttab of Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-Süli (d. 335 or 336/ 
946-8), we have what Bjórkman has called the most important source in 
this field for the whole ‘Abbasid period. Whilst not neglecting linguistic 
topics, it concentrates on practicalities: the use of introductory formulae in 
correspondence; the descriptive titles (nw ūt) of persons of rank, such as 
18 “Towards the interpretation of al-Saqati's observations on grain and flour-milling”, Journal of Semitic 

Studies, xxttt, 1978, 283-97; “Some observations on the bread trade in Muslim Málaga (ca. AD 1200)”, 

Journal of Semitic Studies, XXIX, 1984, 111-22. 


19 D. Sourdel, “Le ‘livre des secrétaires de ‘Abdallah al-Bagdadi' ”, Bulletin d Etudes Orientales, XIV, 
1952—4, 116, n. 2. 
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caliphs, amirs and viziers; the use of seals; the various sizes of paper used for 
letters; types of script to be employed according to occasion, like the galam 
dagīg, fine hand", and the qalam jalil, “thick hand", etc. Questions of script 
and penmanship were indeed at the heart of the secretary's expertise, and 
some authors devoted complete treatises to calligraphy, like the vizier Ibn 
Muglah (d. 328/940), to whom is credited the invention of a special hand, 
the khatt al-mansub, '*well-proportioned" one.29 

The duties specifically appertaining to the vizier were less extensively 
surveyed by authors, although since every vizier had a secretarial training 
behind him, all the manuals of secretaryship have relevance here also. Some 
treatises on the adab al-wazir were however composed, and two have 
survived: the Qawanin al-wizarab of al-Mawardi and the Tuhfat al-wuzarā” 
attributed to the philologist and adīb of Naysābūr, al-Tha'ālibī (d. 429/ 
1038), but in reality of nearly two centuries later. These deal, in a somewhat 
theoretical manner, with the moral and intellectual qualities required of a 
vizier.?! 

These topics of kitabah and wizārah comprise the subject-matter of the 
faitly numerous subsequent manuals of official procedure, even though the 
institutions and administrative techniques involved became more complex 
as time went on. Lines of governors and, in some cases, completely 
independent dynasties which assumed control in the provinces of the 
caliphate modelled their own administrative institutions on those of 
Baghdad, whilst naturally modifying them to suit local circumstances. We 
see this process at work in Egypt with particular clarity, for there the lives 
of the cultivators and the agricultural lands themselves had been controlled 
by a sophisticated bureaucracy since Pharaonic times; moreover, from 358/ 
969 onwards, it was under the dominion of the Fatimid caliphs for two 
centuries, and these rulers came to outshine the "Abbasids of Iraq in the 
extensiveness of the sphere of operations of their bureaucracy. Hence it is 
not surprising that, from now onwards, the genre of manuals of kitābah 
finds its finest flowering within the Egyptian context. This succession 
passes through an author like the late Fatimid "Alī b. al-Sayrafi (d. 542/1147) 
in his Oanin diwan al-rasā il, specifically on the correspondence department, 
which was now — despite the book’s title — increasingly styled the diwan al- 
insha’, to the apogee of the tradition, the stupendous, all-embracing Subh al- 
a'shā fī gina at al-insha’ of the Mamlük author Ahmad al-Qalqashandi (d. 
821/1418). The scale of this last work, comprising fourteen large volumes 


20 Björkman, Beiträge, 4—12; Sourdel, Le Vizirat ‘abbaside, 1, 14-16; EI?, "Kātib. i. In the caliphate”. 
21 Sourdel, Vizirat, 1, 6—14. 
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in the modern printed edition, allowed the authot to pass in review such 
aspects of theoretical knowledge required by a secretary as law, grammar, 
rhetoric and geography, in addition to the more strictly technical infor- 
mation needed, including forms of address; the correct use of honorific 
titles (a/gāb); types of script, ink and paper; the use of secret codes,” etc. 
Furthermore, al-Qalqashandi's work is rendered particularly valuable, as 
much for the general historian of Islam as for the specialist on administ- 
ration, by the large number of original documents — most numerous for the 
Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamlük periods — which he sets forth as models for 
secretaries to copy. The preservation in this way of the texts of a 
considerable number of administrative decrees and diplomatic documents 
— including letters to non-Muslim potentates like the Christian kings of 
Spain, the Pope in Rome, the Byzantine emperor in Constantinople and the 
Mongol khans of central Asia — compensates in some measure for the 
almost total dearth of actual documents physically surviving from Islamic 
chanceries of these earlier centuries, a situation in sharp contrast to the 
wealth of original documentation, both secular and ecclesiastical, available 
to the historian of medieval Europe. In fact, collections of model letters of 
all kinds — treaties, grants of office, safe-conducts, etc. — had already been 
made in various parts of the Islamic world, the Persian as well as the Arabic 
ones, and the collected epistles of great stylists of the past, like those of the 
outstanding quartet of ministers and secretaries from the Buyid period, the 
Sahib Ismail b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995), Abū Ishaq al-Sabi’, “Abd al- Aziz b. 
Yūsuf (d. 388/998) and Abü'l-Fadl b. al-Amid (d. 360/970), were eagerly 
studied by budding secretaries; this material is naturally much cited by 
al-Qalqashandi.?4 


BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL AND COLLECTIONS OF ANECDOTES 
ON VIZIERS AND SECRETARIES 


The century c. AD 850—950 saw the particular florescence of the composition 
of works on the careers and lives of the great viziers and their secretaries, 
treated from a historical point of view and therefore valuable for their 
general historical information, as well as for the light which they throw on 
the working of the diwans. We know from sources like Ibn al-Nadim’s 
Fibrist of several works with titles such as Kitab a/-W'uzara! or Kitab Akhbar 


2 See C. E. Bosworth, "The section on codes and their decipherment in Qalqashandi’s Subh al-a sba", 
Journal of Semitic Studies, vt, 1963, 17—33. 23 Bjorkman, Beiträge, 19%; EI?, *'al-Ķalķashandī”. 
7^ Mez, Renaissance, Eng. trans., 242—9. 
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al-wuzara , but the passage of time has been regrettably hard on them. Thus 
all early works on the Barmaki family of viziers, whose spectacular fall in 
187/203 at the hands of a resentful and vindictive Harün al-Rashid excited 
the pity and wonder of contemporaries to an unparalleled degree, have been 
lost, and the ones that remain in Arabic and Persian with titles like Akbbār 
al-Baramikah are of a late date and lack any original material not already 
found in earlier historical and adab collections.25 Among the few biographi- 
cal works which have survived, in reasonable part at least, is the Kitab al- 


Wuzarā' wa-l-kuttāb of Ibn "Abdūs al-Jahshiyārī (d. 331/942), himself of 


secretarial family and chamberlain to the “Good Vizier”, ‘Ali b. "Īsā b. 
Dāwūd. This is of first-rate significance, above all for the early ‘Abbasid 
period up to al-Ma'mün's reign, and is full of intriguing items of 
information, for example about the neglect of the postal and intelligence 
services under al-Rashid after the fall of the Barmakis, so that when the 
caliph died, 4,000 unopened despatch bags were found.?6 Al-Süli too wrote 
a work on the viziers, known to us only fragmentarily, but rather more 
survives of Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi"'s (d. 448/1056) continuation of the 
earlier works, his own Tub fat al-umara@ fi ta rikb al-wuzara, notable for the 
chancery documents of the early fourth/tenth century which it reproduces. 

Virtually all the biographical works were written by secretaries them- 
selves and tend, implicitly or explicitly, to extol the nobility and worth of 
the secretarial calling; and it is relevant to note that, at this time, the 
secretaries were acquiring a distinct esprit de corps, with their own distinctive 
garb, the durra‘ah or sleeved coat, and a consciousness of their importance 
in the state. However, there were some who viewed these trends with less 
favour, these critics being in the main representatives of what might be 
called the Arab traditionalist party in the Shu'übiyyah controversies 
(see CHAL/ABL, ch. 2). Al-Jahiz of Basra (d. 255/868—9) in his Résalah fi 
Dhamm akblāg al-kuttab (preserved only in an excerpted form) denounces 
the secretaries for their pride and arrogance, their vaunting of the political 
and administrative achievements of the Sasanid rulers of Persia, and their 
depreciation of the Qur'an and the great doctors of Islam in favour of 
rationalizing philosophers; exaggerated charges, no doubt, for many 
secretaries remained perfectly good Muslims, but with a modicum of truth 
to them in that the secretarial tradition did tend to absorb extraneous 


elements and many of its exponents were indeed opposed to Arab 
exclusivism. 


25 L. Bouvat, Les Barmécides d’après les historiens arabes et persans, Paris, 1912, ;-23. 

% Ed. M. al-Saggā', Cairo, 1357/1938, 214. 

7 Excerpts trans. into English by C. Pellat, The Life and Works of Jahiz. Translations of Selected Texts, 
London 1969, 273-5. 
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MIRRORS FOR PRINCES AND MANUALS OF STATECRAFT 


This genre of medieval Arabic literature, although limited in its surviving 
extent and fated to have a subsequent development more in Persian and 
Turkish literature, can legitimately be included in a survey of administra- 
tive literature. At first sight, works which treat of the moral and ethical 
bases of kingship and of statecraft (siyasab, tadbīr al-mulk) would appear to 
reflect theoretical rather than practical considerations. Yet, apart from what 
they reveal of contemporary attitudes towards authority, these works 
usually have a grounding in practical affairs, and the anecdotes which many 
of them contain supply what may be termed at least para-historical material 
for the student of Islamic administration. Occasionally, an item of infor- 
mation which seems vague and impersonal can be pinned down into what 
seems to be a genuine historical context. Thus when Tahir Dhū'l- 
Yaminayn (reigned 205—7/821—2) (see below) warns his son against neglect- 
ing the daily round of administrative chores lest a backlog of unfinished 
work result,28 we are reminded of a passage in al-Tabari's Ta rīki, related 
on the authority of the great-grandson of the caliph involved, where al- 
Hadi (reigned 169—70/785—6) is criticized by his minister for not receiving 
petitions and hearing complaints (magalim) for three whole days.” 

The genre has a further significance in that it constitutes a meeting-place 
for several influences on Islamic ethics and traditions of government, some 
of these influences being non-Islamic. The purely Islamic conception of the 
caliph-imam was that he held his power from God and exercised it only in 
conformity with the shari‘ah. But it has already been noted above that the 
“Abbasid secretarial class was associated, in the suspicious minds of 
conservative, rigidly orthodox Muslims, with Persian traditions of royal 
authority and statecraft, and it is indisputable that a knowledge of the 
Sasanid empire and its rulers isa very noticeable element in the "Mirrors for 
Princes" genre, as the numerous anecdotes citing with approval the policies 
of rulers like Bahram Chūbīn, Khusraw Anūshirvān (reigned AD 531—79) 
and Khusraw Aparvīz (reigned AD 591-628) and of the wise minister 
Buzurgmihr, and the organization of the Persian bureaucracy and court 
circle, demonstrate. One can also detect a lesser influence from India in the 
material comprising animal fables which came into the Middle East in pre- 
Islamic times as the fables of Bidpay, the later Arabic Kalē/ab wa-Dimnah, 
going back to the Sanskrit Pancbatantra; whilst an important Graeco- 
Hellenistic component is visible in the prominent role accorded to 
Alexander the Great as the exemplar of wise rule (Arabic translations of the 


28 Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfür, Kitab Baghdad, Eng. trans. Bosworth, * An early Arabic Mirror for Princes", 
39. ?) Tarīkb al-rusul wa-'l-muluk, ed. Leiden, 1964, 111, 581-2. 
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alleged letters to Alexander from his tutor Aristotle go back to the later 
Umayyad period, and must be considered as among the earliest examples of 
the epistolary genre in Arabic) and in such a counsel as that of Tahir Dhu'l- 
Yaminayn, again to his son, that the latter should practise the virtue of 
moderation and circumspection (igtigād), the golden mean or mesotes of 
Aristotelian ethics. 

Early authors in Arabic in this genre often wrote on a limited scale, in 
epistles or as component parts of larger adab collections. The noted 
translator Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (d. c. 139/757) is said to have translated from the 
Pahlavi at least three works on Sasanid imperial traditions: the royal 
chronicle or Khuday-namah, the Ayīn-nāmab on the hierarchy and organiza- 
tion of the court and the Taj-namah on the life of Khusraw Anūshirvān. Of 
his own original work, however, we have two epistles, the Adab kabir on 
practical and theoretical considerations of rule, and the Risā/ab fī *l-Sahabah 
on the topic of the ruler’s relationship to his civil and military entourage. 
From the caliphate of al-Ma'mün, notable for his interest in the mediation 
of the philosophical and scientific heritage of the ancient world to the 
Arabs, comes the terse but meaty epistle of the general Tahir Dhū ^l- 
Yaminayn addressed in 206/821 to his son ‘Abdullah when the latter was 
about to take up a provincial governorship, an exposition of the duties and 
responsibilities which power brings and of the qualities of the perfect 
ruler.?! The more extended treatise from the mid-third/ninth century, the 
Kitab al- Taj, like several other works attributed — but almost certain falsely 
— to al-Jahiz, has proved to be a rich mine of information both on the 
organization of the Sasanid court and the ethics of the ruler and also on 
Islamic history, and its title is certainly reminiscent of the Middle Persian 
work said to have been translated by Ibn al-Mugaffa", the Taj-namah (see 
above). 

In the ensuing decades, works like the Uyin al-akhbar of Ibn Qutaybah 
and the Igda/-farīd of Ibn "Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940) incorporate material of 
the “Mirrors for Princes" type. Al-Mawardi wrote a Nasthat al-mulūk and a 
further work in the same vein, both of which are extant; but the title of the 
first one is better known as that of the Persian treatise on the Islamic 
religious beliefs required in a ruler and on practical statecraft commonly 
attributed to Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī. The first part, at least, was originally 
composed, almost certainly by al-Ghazālī, in Persian for a Saljüq prince 
(who would doubtless have been unable to read it in either Persian or 


© Richter, Studien, 93-10; Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfūr, Kitāb Baghdad, Eng. trans. Bosworth, “An early Arabic 
Mirror for Princes", 32; CHALUP, 155-9. 

9! [bn Abi Tahir Tayfür, Kitab Baghdad, Eng. trans. Bosworth “An early Arabic Mirror for Princes", 
15-41. 
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Arabic!); the second part, however, is mote probably to be attributed to 
some unknown Persian writer working very much in the Persian ethical 
and political tradition.>? Both parts achieved much wider diffusion in the 
Arabic version made after the authors’ time, a/- Tibr al-masbūk fi nasthat al- 
mulūk.3 Various other “Mirrors for Princes" in Arabic are known, some 
from the Muslim West like those of Ibn abi Randagah al-Turtūshī (d. 5 20/ 
1126 or 526/1132) and of the Sicilian Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Zafar (d. 
565/1169 or 568/1172—3), others from the central or eastern lands like those 
of al- Tha'álibi and Sibt Ibn al- Jawzi (d. 654/1257), all of a predominantly 
literary cast. Although the literary, idealizing element remains strong in 
them, practical considerations obtrude to a more perceptible extent in the 
well-known Persian treatises, the Oabis-namah of the Ziyarid prince of 
Gurgān and Tabaristān Kay Kawis b. Iskandar (wrote in 475 | 108 2-3), and 
the Siyasat-namah ot Siyar al-mulūk of the great Saljūg vizier Nizām al-Mulk 
(d. 485/1092), concerning both of which it could be said that the authors 
were themselves practical men of affairs.>* 


32 Cf. Patricia Crone, “Did al-Ghazālī write a Mirror for Princes? On the authorship of Nagīģat al- 
mulūk”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, x, 1987, 167-91. . 

33 See ae. ch. 25, 442-3; Richter, Studien, 4-110; Eng. trans. Bagley, Ghazālī's Book of Counsel for 
Kings. , 

kad E c. Browne A Literary History of Persia, London and Cambridge, 1902-24, II, 212-17, 276-87; 
Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, 67—83. _ 


CHAPTER 11 


ARABIC BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING 


Biography is one of the most extensive areas of Arabic literature. Its 
earliest, and characteristic form, is the biographical dictionary, although 
biographical writing early developed a variety of other forms. 

Arabic has no single term for biography. The most widely used terms are 
sirah (pl. siyar) and tarjamah (pl. tarājim). The use of tarjamah tends to be 
restricted to shorter biographical notices, while sirab usually refers to 
biographies of substantial length.! The term sirah was first used in literature 
for the biography of the Prophet Muhammad,? but this did not preclude its 
use for the biographies of less eminent figures.? In both modern and 
medieval Arabic sīrah may also be found in the titles of works which are not 
strictly biographies at all, such as the traditional story Sīrat "Antar and 
Muhammad al-Matwi’s history of the city of al-Qayrawan entitled Sīrat al- 
Qayrawan.* A less common term for biography is /a'rif (lit. definition"), 
which makes its appearance in literary usage after the end of the ‘Abbasid 
period. In addition there are a number of terms which are used for laudatory 
biography or hagiography. The most widely used of these is manāgib 
(virtues, feats, exploits), a word which frequently appears in the titles of 
biographies which are intended to present a portrait of a morally admirable 
person, together with a recital of his outstanding actions and achievements. 
This kind of laudatory biography early took on the character of 
hagiography.5 

Concern for the details of the biography of the Prophet led to the 
collecting by his followers of all available traditions about him and his 
Companions, and this naturally led on to an interest in the muķadditbūn, i.e. 
the transmitters of Hadith, or Traditions, which resulted in biographical 
material on them being collected and used to assess their reliability, this area 
of study being known as "il al-rijal (science of trustworthy authorities"). 


! Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani Hasan, a/-Tarājim wa-'l-siyar, 6, 27. 2 Cf. CHALUP, ch. 17. 

3 Shorter El, “Sira”; for the Ibadi use of sirah, see above ch. 3, 35f; for the meaning of siyar as a technical 
term of Islamic law, see above, ch. 9, 143f. 

+ In the opinion of Sayyid Qutb the use of the term tarjamah is also justifiable as the designation of the 
history of a city; see his a/-Naqd al-adabi: uzūluh wa-manābijuh, Beirut and Cairo, 1980, 89. 

5 ET?, “Manakib’’; see also below ch. 12, 216. 6 Cf. CHALUP, chs. 10, 11. 
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In turn this led to the collection of biographical material on other classes of 
persons important to the development of Islamic theology and law, and 
later to the collection of material on other categories of persons, such as 
philologists, poets and judges, and so on, but even when biography became 
a distinct genre in Arabic literature it never completely lost the characteris- 
tics linking it with the science of Hadith. 

The predominant form of biographical writing in Arabic became the 
biographical dictionary, but, as well as the Sirah of the Prophet, other full- 
length biographies of prominent individuals came to be written in the 
‘Abbasid period. Autobiographies were also composed, although these are 
comparatively few in number. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES 


Greek and Roman biographers wrote collections of biographies of men 
belonging to the same category, but their scope and method were quite 
different from later Arabic works, and the genre of the biographical 
dictionary must be regarded as an original contribution of Islamic litera- 
ture. It made its appearance some two centuries after the death of the 
Prophet, and has continued to flourish up to the present day.” It developed 
in close association with the study of Hadith, because it was important to 
Muslims to know who the transmitters of Hadith were, and the study of the 
details of their lives would provide evidence of their degrees of trustworthi- 
ness. There was, more generally, a desire to gather and record as much as 
possible about the lives of men and women who had known, or at least met, 
the Prophet (i.e. al-Sahabah), and the succeeding generation who had in 
turn known them (al-Tābi'ūn). The personal details regarding such men 
and women were the materials for the biographical notices brought 
together into biographical dictionaries. 

The numbers of biographical notices included in these works are often 
very large: Ibn Khallikān in his Wafayāt al-a‘yan has over 800; Ibn Hajar al- 
"Asqalàni, in his a/-Durar al-kaminab, has over 5,000, while “Izz al-Din b. al- 
Athir (d. 630/1233) in his Usd a/-gbābab fi ma`rifat al-Sakabah (“Lions of the | 
Forest regarding Knowledge of the Companions") has over 7,000, and 
some are even larger than this. Most of these biographies are of Muslims, 
but notices of non-Muslims are to be found in some dictionaries, such as 
those of persons from classical antiquity which are to be found in the works 
of ‘Ali b. Yüsuf al-Qifti and Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah, and notices of Christian, 


? Modern examples of the genre include such works as Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ Baghdad fī -garn al-rabi ‘ashar 
(Baghdad, 1982) by Yünus al-Shaykh Ibrahim al-Sāmarrā'ī, and Tarājim al-mwallifin al- Tūnisiyyīn 
(Beirut, 1982) by Muhammad Mabfüz. 
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Jewish, Sabian and Zoroastrian persons may be found scattered in other 
collected biographies. 

As regards the sources of this abundant biographical material, it is 
obvious that in the earlier stages it was compiled from oral sources like the 
Hadith, and it is presented as such, being provided with full chains of 
transmitters (isnāds). With the passage of time biographers came to rely 
more on written evidence, but this might still be combined with infor- 
mation obtained orally. 

The length of notices varies widely. Some are very brief. Iyād b. Müsa al- 
Yahsubi (d. 544/1149) in his Tartīb al-madarik wa-tagrīb al-masālik li-ma rifat 
alam madhhab Malik (“Regulation of the Perception and Clarification of 
Procedures for the Knowledge of the Leading Adherents of the School of 
Malik" has the following notice on "Abd al-Hamid al-Sindi: “He was well 
known among the companions of Sahnūn. He was an upright man. He 
passed away in al-Qayrawan, 253 H.” 

Slightly longer notices may give some brief appreciation of their subject. 
"Abd al-Rahmān b. Muhammad b. al-Anbari (d. 577/1181) in his Nuzhat al- 
alibba’ fī tabaqat al-udaba (“Recreation of the Intelligent regarding the 
Classes of Authors”) has the following concerning Abū "l-Haytham 
al-Razi: 

Abū "l-Haytham al-Razi was learned in the Arabic language, of attractive speech 
and a person of great discernment. Abū "l-Mufaddal al-Mundaribi said: “I was 
constantly in Abū *l-Haytham’s company, and I found him an outstanding person, 
witha retentive memory, a sound knowledge of belles-lettres, a godfearing scholar, 
a frequent attender at prayers and of sound religious practice; and he was not mean 
with his learning and literary knowledge." He passed away in 226 H, in the 
caliphate of al-Mu'tagim billāh. 

In contrast to these entries others are of considerable length: Yāgūt in his 
Irshad al-artb devotes twenty-five pages to ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, and over 
fifty to Abü'l- Ala al-Ma'arri (edition of D. S. Margoliouth). 

In spite of such longer entries the Arabic biographical dictionaries are, in 
general, examples of prosopography, rather than biography in the strict 
sense. Biography seeks to understand the individual and those features of 
character which make him or her unique; prosopography seeks to record a 
group of individuals having certain features in common, and these 
individuals are viewed in relationship to the prevailing characteristics of the 
group. In their general scope the Arabic biographical dictionaries combine 
(and anticipate) the features of both Who’s Who and works such as the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 'The most frequent matters included in the 
entries are the subject's date of death, his lineage, his education and travels, 
his appointments, descriptions of his intellectual and moral qualities and 
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interesting anecdotes recorded about him. In addition one often finds 
philological notes on the form of the subject’s name, a brief description of 
his physical appearance and, in the case of authors, a list of his books. 

The earliest method of arrangement of biographical material was 
according to fabagāt.$ The term jabagab originally meant "layer", but 
developed a technical meaning of “generation” or “class” to denote a 
group of persons who had played some role in history of significance from a 
religious, scientific, military, artistic or other point of view. There was no 
general agreement on the exact length of a generation, and consequently no 
agreement among biographers on which persons belonged to a particular 
tabaqah: Ibn Sa'd, for example, divides the Companions and Successors into 
five tabaqat, whereas al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 405/1014) divides them into 
twelve.? The fabagāt arrangement did however produce a broadly chrono- 
logical ordering of the material. With the increasing bulk of recorded 
biographies the /abaqa arrangement was to some extent replaced by an 
alphabetic arrangement, although this never entirely superseded the earlier 
one. 

In regard to the principles of selection on which the Arabic biographical 
dictionaries are compiled, three main groups may be distinguished: 
dictionaries which are devoted to persons notable in a particular field, such 
as Traditionists, rulers, jurists, poets, philosophers or physicians; diction- 
aries which are devoted to eminent persons resident in a particular city or 
country; and general dictionaries which do not confine themselves to any 
particular place or occupation, but take in eminent people from many 
different walks of life. A later development of the latter group is the 
centennial dictionary, which treats of different classes of persons who lived 
in a particular century of the Hijrah. 

Some biographical dictionaries may however fall within more than one 
of the above groups, as for example Tabagat fuqaha’ jibāl al- Yaman (“Classes 
of the Jurists of the Mountains of the Yemen”) by ‘Umar b. "Alī al- Ja'di (d. 
586/1190), while within a particular group a dictionary may be limited in its 
scope by some arbitrary principle of selection, as with a/-Muķammadūn min 
al-shi arā” wa-asb āruhum (“Poets whose Name was Muhammad and their 
Poems”) by "Alī b. Yusuf al-Qifti. 

The above classification is perhaps the most convenient one, but it is not 
followed by all literary historians; "Abd al-Rahmān “Utbah, for instance, in 
his survey of the classic works of Arabic literature, Ma‘a al-maktabah al- 


8 Hafsi, "Le genre "Tabagāt'”, 229f. 

? Ibid., 237. For an example of the continuing use of this term in this sense, see H. Mu'nis, Ma‘alim 
ta’rikh al-Maghrib, Cairo, 1980, 216, where reference is made to the two Spanish Orientalists "F. 
Codera and J. Ribera and those in their fabagah”’. 
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‘Arabiyyah, divides the biographical dictionaries into those which are 
“perpendicular” (i.e. arranged alphabetically), those which are **horizon- 
tal" (i.e. arranged according to centuries or fabagat) and those which are 
“local”. 

The biographical dictionaries devoted to particular subjects fall into 
several broad categories: those concerned with persons who received, 
preserved and interpreted the message of Islam (such as the Companions of 
the Prophet, transmitters of Hadith, Qur'an reciters and exegetes); those 
representing the mystical or Sifi tradition in Islam;!? adherents of non- 
Sunni sects; jurists and judges; Islamic rulers; literary figures (poets and 
philologists); scientists, physicians and philosophers. 

In the first category is the Kitab a/- Tabaqat al-kabīr of Muhammad b. Sa‘d 
(d. 230/845), which has already been noted in this History"! from the point of 
view of its importance in the development of the study of Tradition; here it 
is considered from the point of view of its being the earliest extant Arabic 
biographical dictionary (the earliest biographical dictionary in Arabic was 
the Kitab Tabaqat al-muhaddithin of al-Mu'afa b. “Imran al-Mawsili, who died 
in 184/800, but no copy is known to have survived). Ibn Sa‘d’s book 
contains 4,250 biographical notices, 600 of them of women. The purpose of 
all these biographies was to provide information on people who were 
important for the transmission of Hadith, and who had contributed to, or 
taken part in, the development of Islam during its first two centuries. The 
space devoted to each person is broadly proportional to his or her 
importance in this latter regard. Thus over eighty pages are devoted to the 
famous “Umar b. al-Khattab, eight pages to the venerated Fatimah, 
daughter of the Prophet, and eight words to the obscure Muhammad b. 
Aflah (Leiden edition). 

Most of the basic features of the Arabic biographical dictionary, as they 
have continued from the third/ninth century to the fourteenth/twentieth 
century are already to be found in the work of Ibn Sa'd. Among these may 
be noted, as especially characteristic, the interest in the descent of each 
individual, and the emphasis on the outer events, rather than the mental 
development, of a person’s life. Thus two-thirds of Ibn Sa‘d’s short notice 
of Tha‘labah b. Hatib is devoted to his descent, and to descents from him: 
Tha‘labah was the son of Hatib, the son of ‘Amr, the son of "Ubayd, the son of 
Umayyah, the son of Zayd, and his mother was Umāmah, the daughter of Samit, 
the son of Khalid, the son of ‘Atiyyah, the son of Hawt, the son of Habib, the son of 
‘Amr, the son of "Awf. Tha‘labah’s children were "Ubaydullāh, ‘Abdullah and 
“Umayr (their mother being from the Bani Waqif); Rifa‘ah, ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Iyād 
and "Amīrah (their mother being Lubābah, the daughter of “Uqbah, the son of 


For Sufi biographies see ch. 5, above, 62-5. 11 CHALUP, 278. 
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Bashir of Ghatafān). Today Tha'labah b. Hatib has descendants in Medina and 
Baghdad. The Messenger of God (may God bless him and give him peace) 
pronounced a bond of brotherhood between Tha‘labah b. Hatib and Mu‘attib b. al- 
Hamrā” of Khuza'ah, the ally of the Banu Makhzūm. Tha‘labah b. Hatib was 
present at the battles of Badr and Uhud. 

In his notice of Raytah bint al-Hārith, Ibn Sa'd gives, in a few lines, the 
outer events of a life of religious conversion, exile and suffering: 

Raytah was the daughter ofal-Hārith, the son of Jubaylah, the son of ‘Amir, the son 
of Ka'b, the son of Sa'd, the son of Taym, and her mother was Zaynab the daughter 
of ‘Abdullah, the son of Sā'idah, the son of Mashnū', the son of ‘Abd, the son of 
Habtar of Khuza'ah. She was the sister of Subayhah b. al-Hārith. She was an early 
convert to Islam at Mecca. She gave her allegiance to the Prophet, and was in the 
second wave of emigration to Abyssinia, with her husband al-Harith, the son of 
Khalid, the son of Sakhr, the son of ‘Amir, the son of Ka‘b, the son of Sa'd, the son 
of Taym. There she bore him Misi, “Aishah and Zaynab. Misa died in Abyssinia, 
and Raytah bint al-Hārith perished on the return voyage [to the Hijaz]. 

The ‘Abbasid period saw the compilation of a large number of biographi- 
cal dictionaries, some of the most important of which may be noted here. 
Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ismāīl al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), the author of 
al-Jāmi" al-sahth, produced his Kitab al-Rijal al-kabir containing biographies 
ofall those persons known to the author whose names appear in the isnāds of 
the Prophetical Hadīth.!2 In the following century another important work 
on Hadith criticism was the Kitab al-Jarh wa-[-ta'dīl (“Book of Impugning 
or Confirming”, i.e. the evidence of transmitters of Hadith) of Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. abi Hatim al-Rāzī (d. 327/938). 

The genre of the biographical dictionary proceeded to extend to other 
classes of notable people, as in such works as Kitab Wulāt Misr wa-qudatiha 
(“Book of the Governors and Judges of Egypt") by Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Kindi (d. 350/961), and Oudat Qurtubab (“The Judges of Cordova") by 
Muhammad b. al-Hārith al-Khushani (d. 371/981).'? 

Among dictionaries of jurists are the Tabagāt al-fuqaba! al-$hafi iyyab 
(“The Classes of Shafi‘ite Jurists”) of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-‘Abbadi (d. 
458/1066), the Tabagat al-Hanabilah ("Classes of the Hanbalites") of Abū 
"l-Husayn Muhammad b. abi Ya'lā al-Farrā” (d. 5 26/1133), and the Tartīb al- 
madārik of al-Yahsūbī (see above). 

Works on literary figures include the Yatimat al-dahr fī mahasin abl al- agr 
fī shwar? abl al-/agr (The Unique Pearl of the Age on the Beauties of the 
People of the Time regarding the Poets of the Time”) of ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Muhammad al-Tha'ālibī, a biographical anthology of poets, the dictionary 
of philologists by Ibn al- Anbārī entitled Nugbat al-alibba (see above), and 


12 Ibid. 


13 For biographies of viziers and civil servants, see above, ch. 10, 163-4. 
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the Irshad al-arib ila ma‘rifat al-adīb ("Guide of the Intelligent towards the 
Knowledge of the Man of Letters") of Yaqüt b. ‘Abdullah al-Hamawi (d. 
626/1229). 

The first dictionary to deal with physicians and philosophers was the 
Tabagāt al-atibbā' wa-'l-hukama (“Classes of Physicians and Philosophers”) 
by Abü Dawüd Sulayman b. Hassan b. Juljul of Cordova (d. 399/1009); this 
was followed much later by two important works in the same field in the 
seventh/thirteenth century, the l&bbar al-ulama bi-akhbār al-hukama@ 
(“Informing the Learned of the Accounts of the Philosophers”) by Jamal 
al-Din abū "l-Hasan "Alī b. Yusuf al-Qifti (d. 646/1248), and the "Uyūn al- 
anba’ fī tabagat al-atibba (Sources of Information regarding the Classes of 
Physicians”) of Muwaffag al-Din abū "l-Abbas Ahmad b. abi Usaybi‘ah (d. 
668/1270). Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah was a practising physician who had studied in 
Damascus, and, in writing his Uyšn al-anba’, he drew on earlier writers such 
as Ibn Juljul and al-Qifti, as well as information gathered from his personal 
acquaintances. "Uyšn al-anbā' contains some 400 biographies organized into 
fifteen chapters. It abounds in information regarding the teaching and 
practice of medicine and the various appointments enjoyed by medical men. 

Biographical dictionaries were also devoted to more unusual groups 
than the foregoing: an example is the as yet unpublished work Tabagat al- 
mu abbirīn ("Classes of Oneirocritics") by al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Khallāl 
(d. 532/1157), in which the author manages to bring together biographical 
notices of 600 exponents of the science of dream interpretation which, 
according to Ibn Khaldün, is one of the sciences of the religious law.!? 

The urban-centred nature of Islam gave rise to a widespread interest in 
local history, and this led to the compilation of dictionaties containing life- 
notices of the worthies of particular cities, such worthies being mainly 
confined to the ranks of the religious scholars, jurists and poets. One of the 
earliest works of this type was written in the fifth/eleventh century, the 
Ta'rikh Baghdad of Abū Bakr Ahmad b. "Alī (d. 465/1071), known as al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi (“the Preacher of Baghdad"). This multivolurhe work 
consists ofa topographical and cultural introduction to the city of Baghdad, 
followed by biographies of scholars who grew up in the city or settled there 
from elsewhere. This book was the model for most later biographical 

dictionaries based on a particular city, such as the even larger work of Abü 
"l-Qasim Alī b. al-Hasan b. ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), entitled Ta’rikh Dimashq 
(“History of Damascus"). 

Examples of this type of work from the Maghrib and Spain are the 

Tabagāt “ulama Ifrīgiyah wa- Tunis (“Classes of the Scholars of Ifriqiyah and 


4 Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, rit, 103. 
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Tunis") by Abū "l-Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamim (d. 333/945), and 
al-Ipatab fī akhbār Gharnatah (“Cognizance of the History of Granada”) by 
Lisān al-Din b. al-Khatib (d. 776/1374). In the latter book Lisan al-Din 
adopts a method of procedure somewhat different from his predecessors, in 
that, while he uses an alphabetic order for his biographical notices, he puts 
rulers first, then military commanders and nobles, then judges, Qur'an 
readers and ulema, then writers and poets, and so on, concluding with 
notices of mystics, “in order that the beginning should be monarchy, and 
the ending musk”, as he puts it.!5 

The first general biographical dictionary which includes people of 
eminence in every branch of life and from every country after the age of the 
Companions and the Successors is the Wafayat al-a‘yan wa-anbā” abnā” al- 
zaman (“Obituaries of Eminent Men and Notices of the Sons of the 
Epoch”) by Shams al-Din abū °’l-Abbās Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Khallikan (d. 681/1282). It is arranged alphabetically, and includes over 800 
biographies. This celebrated work has received high praise from both 
eastern and western critics. Abū "l-Mabasin Yusuf b. Taghribirdi (d. 874/ 
1469) in his a/-Manhal al-Safi called Ibn Khallikan's book “the acme of 
excellence” (ghayat al-husn).16 Sir William Jones asserted: “Est certe copio- 
sior Nepote, elegantior Plutarcho, Laertio iucundior: et dignus est profecto 
liber qui in omnes Europae linguas conversus prodeat."!" Among modern 
critics Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani Hasan refers to Ibn Khallikan's 
“splendid historical work" (ta'rīkbuh al-jalī!),$ and Reynold Alleyne 
Nicholson characterizes it as follows: “It is composed in simple and elegant 
language, it is extremely accurate, and it contains an astonishing quantity of 
miscellaneous historical and literary information, not drily catalogued but 
conveyed in the most pleasing fashion by anecdotes and excerpts which 
illustrate every department of Moslem life."'1? 

Nicholson compares the Wafayat al-a‘yan with Boswell's Life of Samuel 
Jobnson, but a more striking comparison might be drawn between Ibn 
Khallikān's book and the Brief Lives of John Aubrey (d. 1108/1697). The 
resemblances between the two works are remarkable: both evidence the 
same indefatigable zeal in the collection of genealogical facts, personal 
details and telling anecdotes, and both have the ability to sum up the 
essentials of a person's character in a few words — although Ibn Khallikān 
nowhere quite reaches the brevity of Aubrey's notice of Abraham Whee- 
lock, one of the pioneers of Arabic studies in the University of Cambridge: 
“Abraham Wheelock — simple man." 


15 Cf. Qur'an, IExxxiii.26. . 
16 Cited by MacGuckin de Slane, introduction to Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat, 1, xi. 
1? Ibid., iv. 18 al-Tarājim wa-'l-siyar, 43. 19 Literary History, 452. 
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A continuation to Ibn Khallikan's book, entitled Fawāt al-Wafayat, was 
written by Muhammad b. Shakir b. Ahmad al-Kutubi (d. 764/1365), and 
this in turn was followed by a/-Wafi bi-/-Wafayat by Khalil b. Aybak al- 
Safadi. The series was concluded with the book of Ibn Taghribirdi, a/- 
Manhal al-saft wa-l-mustawfī ba d al-Wafi (see above). 

The increasing abundance of biographical material led, after the ‘Abbasid 
age, to the production of general biographical dictionaries which were 
devoted to the lives of persons dying in a particular century, the first such 
centennial dictionary?! being a/-Durar al-kaminah fī a yam al-miah al- 
thaminah (“Hidden Pearls on the Notables of the Eighth Century") by 
Ahmad b. "Alī b. Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449); this work contains over 
5,000 biographical notices of persons who lived in the eighth century of the 
Hijrah. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES AS REGISTERS OF VITAL 
DATA 


The Arabic biographical dictionaries are essential for the study of Islamic 
civilization; they represent in fact the “greatest untapped source of 
information on the medieval Middle East".?! Their potential contribution 
to narrative history is clear, but perhaps more important is the cumulative 
value of these thousands of life histories in reconstructing a picture of 
Islamic medieval society. 

During recent years the biographical dictionaries have attracted an 
increasing scholarly interest for the new light they can be made to throw on 
the economic, social and demographic history of the lands of Islam, by 
using the facts they provide on each individual's family connections, his 
occupations, his place of residence, his age at death, and so on, to 
reconstitute families, to trace the effects of epidemics and the fluctuations in 
the price of grain, population mobility (or lack of it), the average size of 
families, etc. In all this it is a question of using the biographical dictionaries, 
quite irrespective of their literary value, as though they were registers of 
vital data, and in this way they can be made to yield valuable information 
about the development of Islamic society in a way which would have been 
impossible to foresee by their authors. 

The work of, among others, Richard W. Bulliet, Carl F. Petry and 
Charles Pellat illustrates the valuable results that can accrue from the 
analysis of the data of the biographical dictionaries. Studies of this kind are 
being furthered by the Onomasticon Arabicum, the international project 


X EJ? “Ibn Hadjar al-Askalàn?". 21 Bulliet, "A quantitive approach”, 195. 
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based in Paris which has as its aim the classification and indexing, from the 
prosopographical and biographical literature, of all known persons in 
medieval Islam.22 


INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHIES 


The earliest Arabic works devoted to individual biographies are of the 
manāgib type, that is they are laudatory or hagiographical, and seek to give 
prominence to the merits, virtues and remarkable deeds of the individual 
concerned.23 These biographies are concerned with scholars and mystics, 
rulers and war leaders. 

An early example of an individual biography other than that of the 
Prophet is the life of Yamin al-Dawlah Mahmid of Ghaznah (reigned 388- 
421/998—1030), entitled a/-Kitāb a/- Yamīnī, by Abū'l-Nasr Muhammad al- 
*Utbi (d. 427/1036). The conquests of Mahmüd of Ghaznah were compar- 
able with those of the celebrated commanders in the days of the first Islamic 
conquests, and al-‘Utbi, who witnessed Mahmüd's campaigns, glorified the 
great ghazi in his book. 

Royal biographies were an important part of historical writing in the 
Ayyubid and early Mamlük periods.?* Salah al-Din Yusuf al-Ayyubi (d. 
589/1193) was the subject of several such biographies, which were devoted 
to describing his military campaigns and political triumphs, together with a 
presentation of his outstanding virtues. Among these biographers was 
Baha’ al-Din Yüsuf b. Rāfi' b. Shaddad (d. 652/1234), Salah al-Din’s judge 
of the army, whose a/-Nawādir al-sultaniyyah wa-/-maķāsin al-Yusufiyyah 
chronicles the career of Salah al-Din at its height: “In his account of Saladin, 
wtitten in a simple and straightforward style, he presents Saladin to us as no 
ordinary chronicle can . . . Baha’ al-Din may perhaps be called uncritical, 
but he was no deluded hero-worshipper.”25 His admiration is more often 
expressed by a telling observation of Salah al-Din's habitual actions than by 
unsubtle panegyric, as in the following comment: 

[Salah al-Din] - may God have mercy on him — used to give freely in times of 
hardship just as he did in times of abundance, and the officials in charge of his 
treasury coffers used to take the precaution of concealing a portion of the money 


from him so that they should not be caught unprepared by a sudden call on the 
funds, being aware that if he knew the money was there he would give it away. 


. 22 Fedwa M. Douglas and Geneviève Fourcade, The Treatment by Computer of Medieval Arabic 


Biographical Data: an introduction and guide to the Onomasticon Arabicum, Paris, 1976. 

23 See above, ch. 5, Gof. 24 Cf. Holt, “Three biographies". 

25 H. A. R. Gibb, The Life of Saladin, Oxford, 1973, 2. 

26 Ibn Shaddád, a/-Sīrat al- Yūsufiyyab, Cairo, 1962, 17; for another biography of Salah al-Din, see below, 
ch. 12, 222-3. 
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Of the Mamluk sultan al-Zahir Baybars (reigned 658—676/1260—1277) 
several contemporary or near-contemporary biographies have survived: 
those by Muhyi "l-Din b. “Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1293), Shāfi" b. "Alī (d. 730) 
1330) and “Izz al-Din b. Shaddad (d. 684/1285).27 “Izz al-Din's arrangement 
of his biographical work a/-Rawd a/-gābir f? sīrat al-malik al-Zabir (The 
Brilliant Garden on the Biography of the Victorious King") resembles that 
of Xenophon's Agesilaus, in that the outer events of the hero's life are 
described first, while his virtues and exemplary traits of character are 
described in a separate section at the end of the book. In “Izz al-Din's work 
each part of the final section is introduced by a passage in rhymed prose, a 
form often characteristic of Islamic laudatory biography. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ARABIC BIOGRAPHY 


"Any biography is inextricably linked with the priorities and assumptions 
of the age which produced it”;2$ the priorities in Islamic culture were 
theological, legal and literary, whilst among its chief assumptions was that 
the history of the Islamic community was “essentially the contribution of 
individual men and women to the building up and transmission of its 
specific culture... and that their individual contributions [were] worthy of 
being recorded for future generations".29 

Biographers went to great pains to achieve accuracy in the information 
they recorded. The problems connected with identifying people in the past 
arising through names written in an unvowelled script, or through 
different persons bearing the same name, had whole books devoted to 
them, such as the Kitab al-Mushtabih fī asmā” al-rijal ("Book of Names of 
Authorities Resembling Each Other") by Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Dhahabi (d. 748/1548), the author of the biographical work Ta’rikh al-Islam 
va-tabaqat al-mashahir wa-'l-a'lam (“History of Islam and Classes of Famous 
and Eminent Persons"). Biographers often went to great lengths to 
differentiate between degrees of certainty, near certainty and doubt. As an 
example of this Muhammad "Abd al-Ghani Hasan mentions the method of 
Yaqüt al-Hamawi in his Irshad al-arib: “He does not state something 
positively when he is not certain; in such cases he uses phrases such as ‘I 
think’, ‘I reckon’, and similar expressions indicative of mere supposition. If 
he is confident of some matter he says: "That which I know is”, "That with 
which I am acquainted is’ and similar phrases indicative of certainty.”30 


?' On “Izz al-Din see also below, ch. 12, 228-30. — ?- A. Shelston, Biography, London, 1977, 15. 

? H. A. R. Gibb "Islamic biographical literature" in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the 
Middle East, London, 1962, 54. 

9 Al-Tarajim wa-'l-siyar, 84; where accuracy in numbers is concerned, a cautionary note has however 
been sounded by L.I. Conrad, “Seven and the Tasbi ^", Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, XXXI, 1988, 42—73. 
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Here one may note the contrast between the precision achieved in 
biographies of Muslims with a certain degree of vagueness which character- - 
izes many of the biographies of non-Muslim figures (as in the dictionaries of 
scientists and physicians), separated as they were from Islamic scholars by 
barriers of language and remoteness in time and place. This is how al-Qifti 
begins his notice of Pythagoras: 


Pythagoras: the famous and celebrated Greek sage and philosopher. He lived some 
time later than Empedocles, and studied wisdom under the disciples of Solomon 
son of David the Prophet in Egypt, after they had emigrated there from Syria. 
Before that he had studied geometry under the Egyptians. Then he returned to the 
land ofthe Greeks and introduced geometry to them, a subject with which they had 
not previously been acquainted. He also introduced them to physics and theology. 
Through his own mental acuteness he worked out the science of harmony and the 
composition of musical sounds, and he arranged them according to numerical 
proportions. He claimed that he derived this from the lamp of Prophecy . . . 


This may be contrasted with al-Qifti's account of an eminent Spanish 
surgeon: 


“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Kirmānī al-Qurtubi al-Andalusi, 
Abü'l-Hakam, who was well versed in mathematics and geometry, travelled to the 
East, where he stayed in Harrān, in the Jazirah, studying geometry and medicine. 
Subsequently he returned to Spain and settled in the frontier town of Saragossa. He 
took with him the epistles known as the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity (Rasa il 
Ikhwan al-$afā'). It is not known that anyone brought them into Spain before him. 
His interest was in medicine, in which he had considerable experience and 
influence. He was famous for his skill in cautery, amputation, dissection, abscission 
and other operations of the medical art. He died in Saragossa in the year 458 H, 
having reached the age of ninety years or a little more. 


Another aspect of accuracy in Arabic biographical writing is the 
universal interest in genealogy: a person whose family connections are 
known can be more readily identified, and his social status appreciated, than 
one whose family background is unknown or obscure. Nearly every Arab 
biographer is a genealogist, although some may emphasize a person's 
lineage more than others. Ibn Sa'd, as noted above, on occasion gives a 
man's agnate and cognate ancestry, together with that of his wives, as well 
as information regarding his descendants. Writers such as Ibn al-Anbari 
may pay rather less attention to pedigree than this, but others may go 
considerably further: in his notice of Isbaq. b. Rahwayh (d. 238/853), a 
Traditionist remarkable for his powers of memory, Ibn Khallikan gives 
twenty-one generations of his ascendants; in the case of the centenarian 
Abū Umayyah Shurayh b. al-Hārith al-Kindi (d. 87/706), a man who was 
born before the days of Islam, he gives ten generations of his ascendants. 

Biographical notices preserve much miscellaneous historical infor- 
mation. From Ibn abi Ugaybi'ah's notice of the physician Ahmad b. 
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Ibrahim b. al- Jazzar, for instance, we learn how much money could be 
made from the practice of medicine in the fourth/tenth century: Ibn al- 
Jazzār's biographer records that when he died, over eighty years old, he left 
24,000 dinars and twenty-five gintars of medical and other books. In the 
short biographical notice of the lexicographer Aba Nasr Ismāfl b. 
Hammad al- Jawhari (d. between 595/1003 and 400/1009) provided by Ibn 
al-Anbārī in his Nughat al-alibba’, we have a record of an early attempt at 
flying: Abū Nasr climbed up to the roof of the Old Mosque in Naysābūr, 
tied two panels on himself and announced that he was going to fly. He 
launched himself into the air, but hurtled to the ground and was killed. 
Other writers claim that al-Jawhari?! simply fell from the roof of his own 
house by accident, but one wonders whether he had been inspired by earlier 
attempts to fly, such as the allegedly partially successful one in the third/ 
ninth century mentioned in the biography of ‘Abbas b. Firnās (recorded 
much later, in the eleventh/seventeenth century, by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Maggarī in his Nafh al-tīb min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib). 

As already remarked, one of the characteristics of medieval Arabic 
biography is its emphasis on the outer events of a person's life. This 
concentration on names, dates, education, writings and assessments of 
otthodoxy and reliability as a witness tended to narrow the biographer's 
view of his subject, and to lessen the possibilities for describing the 
development of personality. Nevertheless this shortcoming must not be 
overemphasized. Effective characterization of the subjects of biography 
often emerges from the recorded incidents in which they play a part, and 
clear pictures of personalities can often be discerned by implication from 
the anecdotal information which the biographer provides. 

From the time of Aristoxenus, as Arnaldo Momigliano points out, 
anecdotes have been considered the natural condiment of biography", and 
Arabic biography has agreed both with ancient Greek and later western 
opinion in believing that a good biography is full of good anecdotes. 
Anecdotes may be used by the Arab biographer to show up the weaknesses 
as well as the strengths of a person's character. Ibn Khallikan writes of 
Rabf'at al-Ra’y: 

[He] was the great jurisconsult of Medina [and] in his youth he met a number of the 
Prophet's Companions . . . Rabi‘ah was a great talker, and he used to say that he 
who keeps silent should be classed between him who is asleep and him who is 
dumb. Whilst he was one day speaking at one of his public conferences, an Arab, 


fresh from the desert, came in and stood for a long time before him, listening to his 
words; Rabī'ah, who thought that the stranger was struck by admiration at what he 


N ED, "al-Djawharī”. 
32 The Development of Greek Biography, Cambridge, Mass., 1971, 76. 
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heard, said to him: “O Arab! How do your people define eloquence?” The other 
answered: “Brevity combined with precision.” “And what is faulty speaking?" 
“That which thou hast been engaged in all day." This answer covered Rabi'ah with 


confusion. 
(De Slane, adapted) 


In the Irshad a/-arīb, a more spirited reaction to a verbal assault is 
recorded by Yāgūt in his notice of the author Abū '!-"Alā' Sa"id b. al-Hasan 
b. ‘Isa (d. in Sicily in 417/1026): 

He migrated to Andalusia and became acquainted with al-Mangūr b. abi "Amit, 
who honoured him and treated him with excessive kindness, and eventually 
appointed him vizier. He composed a number of books for al- Mangūr, among them 
a book which he entitled a/-Fuģūs, after the manner of the Kitab al- Nawadir of Abū 
«Alī al-Oālī. This book suffered a strange accident. When Abū '|-Ala' had 
completed it he gave it to one of his servants to forward it by hand, but the latter's 
foot slipped as he was going over the bridge across the Guadalquivir, and he fell 
into the river together with the book. Ibn al-"Arīf, who had had a number of 
rancorous disputes with Abū "l-/Alaà, commented on this with the following verse: 


The Kitab al-Fusiig has been submerged in the sea; thus is every heavy thing 
submerged! 


Al-Mangür and those present laughed at this, which did not please Abū "l-/Ala", and 
he uttered the spontaneous retort: 


It has returned to its source; pearls are only found at the bottom of the seas! 


Other examples of the apt retort are recorded by Ibn Khallikan of Ibn 
Mihrān al-A‘mash (d. 148/765), a learned and somewhat irascible Traditio- 
nist of Kufa: 


Some students having gone to him one day to learn Traditions, he said to them on 
coming out of his house: “Were there not in the house a person [meaning his wife] 
whom I detest more than I do you, I should not have come out to you.” . . . It is said 
that the Imam Abū Hanifah went to see him during a fit of illness, and having sat by 
him for a long time, he said, when about to retire: “It seems to me that my presence 
is irksome to you.” “By Allah!” replied the other, “you are irksome to me even 
when you are in your own house." . . . [the caliph] Hisham b. "Abd al-Malik wrote 
to al-A'mash requiring him to compose a book on the virtues of “Uthman and the 
crimes of "Alī. When al-A'mash had read the letter, he put it into the mouth of a 
sheep, which ate it up, and he then said to the bearer: “Tell him that I answer it 
thus." 
(De Slane) 
One of the least-noticed areas of biographical writing generally is the 
relationship between men and animals, a relationship which often throws 
light on human personality (cf. the very different attitudes of Johnson and 
Boswell towards Hodge). Arabic biographical literature contains many 
animal anecdotes, and as in other literatures these show up interesting facets 
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of man's ambivalent attitude towards the animal kingdom, now seeing non- 
human creatures as something to hunt and herd and eat, now seeing them as 
companions and friends. A remarkable incident in the life of the grammar- 
ian Abū "l-Hasan Tahir b. Ahmad b. Bābashādh, recorded by Ibn Khal- 
likān, shows that an animal might provide a moral example to a Muslim: 


Being one day on the roof of the mosque at Old Cairo with some other persons, 
eating a collation, a cat went over to them and they gave ita bit of meat. The animal 
took it into its mouth and went off, but soon returned again, on which they threw 
another morsel to it. This it carried off also, and it kept going and coming a great 
number of times, at each of which it received from them another bit. Struck with 
this singularity, and knowing that no single cat could eat all that they had given, 
they suspected something extraordinary, and followed the animal. They then saw it 
clamber over a wall on the roof and go down into an empty place like an abandoned 
room. There they found another cat, but blind, eating of the food which had been 
brought to it and set before it by its companion. They were much struck with this, 
and Ibn Babashadh said: “Since God has caused this dumb animal to be served and 
fed by another cat, and has not withheld from it its nourishment, how could he let a 
human being such as I am perish of hunger?" He immediately broke off all the ties 
which bound him to the world; he gave up his place, renounced his salary and shut 
himself up in a chamber, where he pursued his studies in the full confidence that 
God would provide for him. His friends then took care of him and supported him 
till he died. 


(De Slane) 


Love for a domestic creature might even ensure for it a Muslim funeral. In 
his little biography of al-Yahshür, his father’s falcon, Usāmah b. Mungidh 
tells us that this bird was given its own coffin and that its obsequies were 
attended by Qur'an readers and mukabbirūn.3 

Legal biographical anecdotes fall into a class of their own, since here the 
interaction of personalities must develop within the artificial constraints of 
the juridical situation. Works such as Qudat Qurtubab by Muhammad b. al- 
Hārith al-Khushani are rich in legal anecdotes, and have much to say 
regarding the reactions of different characters faced with the responsibili- 
ties of judicial office. The reader is able to compare the reaction of such 
jurists as Mug'ab b. “Imran, who defied the wrath of ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. 
Mu'awiyah in persisting in his refusal to accept the judgeship of Cordova, 
with the unruffled demeanour of such judges as ‘Amr b. ‘Abdullah b. Layth 
al-Qab'ah. Two litigants once appeared before the latter, one of them 
flourishing a document which he then proceeded to conceal on his person: 
‘Amr told him: “Produce the document.” The man refused. ‘Amr insisted sharply 


that he should produce it. Eventually the man angrily extracted it from his sleeve 
and threw it at the judge, hitting him in the face. ‘Amr’s face turned so pale it was 


9 Memoirs of an Arab-Syrian Gentleman (trans. by P.K. Hitti of Kitab al-I "tibār), Beirut, 1964, 232-5 (for 
al-Yaķshūr's biography); 235—6 (for the funeral). 
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drained of all colour. Everyone thought he was going to give an order concerning 
the man, but his self-control asserted itself and he refrained from doing so. He 
examined the document, and then said to the litigant: “Is it not preferable to do 
things like this?"?4 


MEDIEVAL ARABIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Although there exists a fair number of medieval autobiographies (classical 
Ar. sirab; modern Ar. tarjamah dbatiyyah) in Arabic, when measured against 
other areas of Arabic literature their number appears small. A certain 
degree of Greek and Persian influence may be detected in the beginnings of 
Arabic autobiography.5 The two bibliographical works of Galen (AD 130-, 
200 of 201) listing his compositions (written in Greek but known in Latin as 
De libris propriis and De ordine librorum suorum ad Eugenianum) contain much 
autobiographical matter, and these were well known to Hunayn b. Isņāg,* 
who himself compiled a list of his own (translated) books. He did this in 
response to a request for details about his works, and like Galen he included 
information about himself. 

The scientist Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. al-Haytham (d. «. 430/1039) was 
certainly influenced by Galen, as he makes clear in his autobiography which 
Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah inserted in “Uyin al-anba’. Ibn al-Haytham remarks on the 
similarity of his experience to that of Galen, and in this it is evident that he is 
referring to Galen’s De libris propriis. Truth, for Ibn al-Haytham, lay in the 
study of Aristotelian philosophy; truth was the supreme aim of scientific 
endeavour, and was attainable by only a few of mankind, a view to be found 
in Galen's De pulsibus dignoscendis. 

A Persian work composed in the time of Khusraw Anūshirvān also had 
some influence on Arabic autobiography. This work was the pessimistic 
personal record which the physician Burzoé attached to his Pahlavi 
translation of the Sanskrit Panchatantra, and which Ibn al-Muqaffa" included 
in his Arabic translation of the same work, the celebrated book Kalīlat 
wa-Dimnah.31 

It is true of Arabic autobiography, as of Arabic biography, that the outer 
events of the subject's life stand in the foreground; there is less concern with 
the personality than with the external circumstances in which the person 
finds himself and his interaction with them, and many a surviving Arabic 
autobiography is little more than an extended curriculum vitae. 

A number of autobiographies have been preserved in the biographical 
dictionaries, the compilers having obtained such personal records from 


4 Qudat Qurtubah, Beirut, 1982, 150-1. 35 Rosenthal, “Arabische Autobiographie”, 5-8, 10—11. 
% Tbid., 5. 3? Ibid., 10, and see also CHAL/ABL, 50-2. 
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various sources and inserted them in their own work in the form in which 
they found them. Thus in the “Uyän a/-anbā” of Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah we find 
autobiographies of Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. al-Haytham, as already mentioned, 
and also of ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (d. 629/1231)38 and Ibn Sina. In 
Yāgūt's Irshad at-arīb there are also a number of autobiographies, including 
the short summary of his life and career by Uthmān b. Sa‘id al-Dani (d. 
444/1053), and the longer autobiographical account of a philologist who 
was descended from the caliph al-Ma'mun, Ahmad b. "Alī b. Ma^mün (d. 
586/1190). Not content with his caliphal lineage, Ahmad traces his descent 
from Adam. Yaqüt states that he obtained this autobiographical notice 
from the subject's son. It records the main outlines of the career of Ahmad 
-b. "Alī, including a discreditable episode in which, in order to establish his 
claim to the post of gāģī of Dujayl, Ahmad wrote a letter emphasizing his 
own qualifications and denouncing as stupid and immature his own 
nephew, who had claims to the same post. 

Occasionally authors add their own autobiography to one of their own 
books, either as a preface or as an insertion within the book. Thus Zahir al- 
Din abū 'I-Hasan "Alī b. al-Oāsim Zayd b. Funduq al-Bayhagī (d. 565/1169) 
included his autobiography in his work Masbārib a/- Tajārib. This was later 
included by Yaqit in his Irshad a/-artb, and begins with the subject’s lineage, 
after which al-Bayhaqi continues: 


I was born on Saturday, the 27th Sha'bān, 499, in the city of Sabzawar in the district 
of Bayhaq, a town built by Sāsān b. Sāsān b. Babak b. Sāsān. My father sent me to 
the elementary school. Then I travelled to Shashtamadh, one of the towns of that 
region where my father had estates. As a boy I learned by heart the Kitab a/- Had: li- 
7-sbádi [here there follows a list of books memorized]. In the course of the year 514 
I came to the school of Abū Ja'far al-Muqri’, imam of the Old Mosque in 
Naysābūr... 

Some years later he was troubled by gaps in his knowledge of philosophy, 
and dreamed that he should betake himself to Qutb al-Din Muhammad al- 
Marwazi al-Nagīrī. This he did, and studied under this scholar for two 
years, "and I expended the dinars and dirhams I possessed, and with this 
ointment healed the wounds of longing". 

The Yemeni poet and fagih Umārah b. abi ?l-Hasan al-Hakami (d. 569/ 
1175) put his autobiography at the beginning of his book a/-Nukat al- 
"asriyyab fi akbbar al-wuzara al- Migriyyah ("Contemporary Details in regard 
to Accounts of the Egyptian Ministers"), with the justification, “Perhaps 
some person into whose hands this book comes will say: "You have 
reported on others, but who are you yourself? And to which nest do you 


38 Cf. below, ch. 12, 231, where autobiographical writings by al-Malik al-Nasir Dawüd and Sa'id al-Din 
Juwayni ate also mentioned. 
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return for rest?'". He gives an account of his forbears, his early studies in 
Zabid, his adroit seizing of commercial opportunities to make himself a 
wealthy man, and then his entry into diplomatic employment, when he was 
sent as an envoy to the Fatimid ruler of Egypt, al-Fa'iz.?? 

Shihab al-Din abū '1-Oāsim "Abd al-Rahmān abū Shamah (d. 665/1268) 
included an autobiographical notice in his Kitāb Dhayl al-Rawdatayn (“Book 
of the Supplement to ‘The Two Gardens'”) under the year of his birth; this 
autobiography is the first example in Arabic of one written in the third 
person. 

Samaw'al b. Yahya al-Maghtibi (d. 570/1174), a Jew who was converted 
to Islam, included an autobiographical memoir in his polemical work 
written against Judaism, the Ifham a/- Yabūd. 

Lisān al-Din b. al-Khatib added his autobiography to a/-Ihatah fi ta’rikh 
Gharnatah (see above), and Ibn Khaldün included an autobiography in his 
Kitab al-‘Ibar. 

Medieval Arabic autobiographies written as independent works include 

several of a confessional type, which seek to record the writer’s spiritual 
struggles, the process of conversion and the deepening of religious faith. 
An early example is the account of his spiritual experiences given by Harith 
b. Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857) in his Kitab al-Wasaya or Naşa ih diniyyah: 
I began by casting passion out of my heart, and I considered the schisms in the 
community . . . and I was careful not to come to a hasty conclusion without proof, 
and thus I sought the way of salvation for my own soul. Then I found that the way 
of salvation consists in cleaving to the fear of God, and the fulfilment of what he has 
ordained . . . and the service of God for his own sake alone, and in taking his 
Apostle as a model.*! 
Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī made a close study of the Wasaya of al-Muhasibi, and 
in his autobiographical work a/-Mungidh min al-dalal*? he uses similar 
phrases to those of al-Muķāsibī in describing some of his own spiritual 
difficulties and experiences.*? 

An example of a didactic apologia pro vita sua is the short work Kitab al- 
Sirah al-falsafiyyah (“Book of the Philosophic Life”)** of Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī. Some unnamed persons had reproached al-Rāzī with 
not living up to the philosophical conduct of his mentor Socrates. He 
commented on this: 


We ourselves fall far short of him . . . and readily confess our failure perfectly to 
practise the just life, to suppress passion, and to be in love with and eager for 


9 Rosenthal, "Arabische Autobiographie”, 28-9. % Ibid., 32. 

41 Cited in Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad, London, 1977, 19. 
42 See below, ch. 25, 424. 43 Smith, Early Mystic of Baghdad, 70. 

*4 See also below, ch. 21, 370-1. 
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knowledge... and if we confess ourselves his inferior we do not thereby demean 
ourselves; for that is the plain truth, and it is always nobler and more honourable to 
acknowledge the truth.*5 

Travel literature inevitably has a strong autobiographical element, and 
this applies to the books of celebrated medieval travellers such as the Rihlat 
al-Kinani of Muhammad b. Jubayr al-Kinānī (d. 614/1217) and the Tubfat al- 
nuzzār fī ghara ib al-amsar wa- aja ib al-asfar of Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. 
Battutah.* 

The most remarkable autobiographical work in medieval Arabic litera- 
ture is generally allowed to be the Kitab al-I‘tibar (“Book of Learning by 
Example") by Abū "l-Muzaffar Usamah b. Murshid b. Mungidh (d. 584/ 
1188). Usamah's life was centred on his ancestral castle of Shayzar on the 
river Orontes, which he was obliged to defend against both the Assassins 
and the Crusaders, and his autobiography was written at the end of a long 
life when he was nearly ninety. The author intended his book to present a 
series of exempla, as is indicated by his title, and he reiterates time and again 
that whatever vicissitudes to which a man's life is subject, whatever plans he 
makes, whatever the height of his hope or the depth of his despair, all is 
predestined and predetermined. This message provides a connecting thread 
for a book which is otherwise loosely organized, and where reminiscence is 
mixed with reflections and anecdotes reported by others. Usāmah's main 
occupations throughout his life were intermittent war and incessant 
hunting — in this he was perhaps not so very different from the European 
nobility of the same period — and his pages are frequently spattered with 
bloodshed — beasts, birds, Franks and francolins, all are to be hunted down 
and slain. 

There was, however, a mote attractive side to Usāmah, who apart from 
venety was devoted to poetry and the delights of literature. In relating how 
his family en route from Egypt to Syria had been robbed of their money and 
valuables and Usāmah's library, he recalls: 


The safety of my children, my brother's children and our harem made the loss of 
money which we suffered a comparatively easy matter to endure — with the 
exception of the books, which were four thousand volumes, all of the most 
valuable kind. Their loss has left a heartsore that will stay with me to the last day of 
my life.*? 

Usāmah greatly admired his father, Majd al-Din abü Salamah Murshid, 
who renounced the lordship of Shayzar in favour of a younger brother, and 
in the course of incidental references Usamah gives a memorable biographi- 
cal sketch of his father's extraordinary character. Majd al-Din spent his days 


55 al-Strab al-falsafiyyah, trans. A. J. Arberry, Asiatic Review, XLV, 1949, 704. 
46 See below, ch. 17, 323-4. 4 Arab-Syrian Gentleman, 61. 
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in killing animals in innumerable hunting expeditions, or in fasting, and in 
the evenings when it was too dark to hunt, he copied out the Qur an, of 
which he transcribed forty-six complete copies. Yet the patience required 
by this exacting task did not extend to other spheres of his life. He was a 
man of foul temper who could not brook tardiness in his servants. Usāmah 
describes how once when his father’s groom was slow in bringing his father 
his horse, Majd al-Din hit out at the unfortunate servant with his sword, 
which was still in its scabbard: 

The sword cut through the outfit . . . which the groom had on, and then cut 


through the bone of his elbow. The whole forearm fell off. After this he (may God's 
mercy rest upon his soull) used to support him, and his children after him, because 


of that blow. 


Usāmah records many extraordinary events, not only from his own 
experiences, but also from those of his contemporaries. Among these is his 
account of the astonishing escape from a dungeon in Cairo of Ridwān b. al- 
Walakhshī, who dug a tunnel fourteen cubits long armed only with an iron 
nail. MM 

Biography not only attained a prominent position in Islamic historiogra- 
phy asa whole, but eventually became so extensive that Arabic biographical 
literature exceeds that of any other culture in the ancient and medieval 
periods. Moreover in a number of ways, as in the cases of the prosopogra- 
phical reference work and the biographical dictionary, it anticipated by 
many centuries similar developments in western biography. 


48 [bid., 147. 


CHAPTER 12 


HISTORY AND HISTORIANS 


Thete are civilizations which have no history, ot which, at any rate, are as 
little interested in commemorating the exploits of their ancestors as they are 
in bequeathing an account of their own to posterity. The reverse is true of 
those civilizations which, since antiquity, have succeeded one another on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and in western Asia, whether Semitic or 
otherwise. Writing, which made its appearance relatively early, obviously 
facilitated the recording of deeds or customs. Ruins of ancient monuments 
remind us of the passage of time and of successive peoples. The Qur'an is 
full of allusions to this past and, within the framework of a divine plan, 
presents in its own way an historical view of the world. Arabic poetry, as 
has been observed elsewhere, preserves and glorifies the memory of the 
exploits of various small social groups. Arabs who had become Muslims 
could not but reveal some sense of history, even though at the outset they 
did not yet write works which could be called historical. 

It is not claimed, of course, that a complete catalogue can be given of 
historiographical literature, of which, in any case, our knowledge is 
variable in relation to different periods and regions. At the start it is only 
necessary to emphasize that in the selection of works for mention — and a 
fortiori, if such be the case, for publication, the criteria are not quite the same 
as for purely literary works. Although in each instance the intellectual or 
attistic value of the work must of course be considered, and although the 
documentary importance of some work or other may be of special concern, 
it goes without saying that the chief interest of an historical work lies in the 
evidence which it affords for reconstituting the past. This qualification 
means that a work which is in itself mediocre can be of great interest; pride 
of place must always be given to writings which embody direct evidence 
and not to latter-day compilations (subject to the proviso that these latter 
may contain original evidence otherwise lost). 

The Arabic word which is usually considered to be the best translation of 
“history” is ta'rīkd. Its etymology is obscure, but the word is applied to 
historical narratives and to biographical dictionaries alike. Conversely 
there exist works in both these categories which are not described as ta” rīk?. 
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Other words which will be encountered include akdbār, strab and tabagat, 
and these are used to represent works analogous to others defined as /a'ri&/, 
which itself does not seem to appear until the period when history became a 
properly constituted science, that is to say in the third century of the Hijrah. 
Several earlier manuscripts have titles beginning with ‘‘ta’rikh”’, but these 
are probably designations added by later copyists. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE TIME OF AL-TABARI 


The origins of Arab-Muslim historiography are difficult to date exactly; it 
is evident only that they cannot be separated from those of the other literary 
and cultural genres of the first two centuries of Islam. In previous chapters 
of this History, there has been a review of the Hadith, the maghazi and the 
Sirah! Although the Hadith may occasionally provide material for the 
writing of history, the inspiration behind it is obviously very different. It is 
another matter with maghazi and with the Sirah: Sezgin has shown that 
maghāzī are the Islamicized sequel to the ayyam al-“Arab: in each case there is 
apparent a desire to transmit to posterity the memory of a glorious or 
important episode; in both alike this concern is bound up with the need to 
know or to reconstitute the family and tribal genealogies which since the 
advent of Islam could be of practical advantage in conferring the right to a 
pension or other benefits. Although the magbāzī and the Sirah were still 
related exclusively to the life and times of the Prophet, it is easy to see how 
they might, in a subsequent age, awaken the desire for a similar record of 
such events as might be likely to have the same consequences or to promote 
an understanding of the problems then facing the emergent community 
(ummah). In this connection particular mention must be made of certain 
minor works recently brought to light by enquirers concerned with 
reconstructing the original development of Islamic ideas.? As is well 
known, the early disputes between Muslims were inextricably political and 
religious and consequently the first writings on the subject frequently 
contain historical observations, as, for example, on the struggles between 
‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah. In fact, historiography was to develop gradually 
towards greater independence, but it can hardly be denied that for a long 
time it was still to encounter various preoccupations of this kind. 

It is unlikely that at the start, when writing in Arabic was still at an 
elementary stage, revered traditions should have been passed on otherwise 
than by word of mouth, or by a few brief notes at most. The decisive period 
for the development of a true literary genre must surely have been, as it was 


! CHALUP, chs. 10-18. 2 [n particuldr M. Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, Cambridge, 1981. 
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with the Hadith, the caliphate of "Abd al-Malik (reigned 65—88/685/705). 
However this may be, the means of conveying information at that stage can 
only have been the Hadith, and also the maghazi, that is to say, miscellaneous 
accounts gathered from individuals who had either witnessed the events 
themselves or were intermediaries who related what they had learned from 
such witnesses. In relation to the length of time throughout which it was to 
persist in certain departments of history, this came to be called the 
Traditionist method, the method of the muķadditbūn. In any case it may be 
assumed that a writer will question first, for reasons of convenience and 
preference, those sources who belong to his own social-political group, and 
here it is possible for discrepancies to arise between written accounts 
produced in the environment of Medina or Damascus, centred on the 
Umayyads, ot in Iraq in the cantonment cities (amsar) of Basra and of Kufa. 
In Iraq, there were to be found numerous tribal groups relatively remote 
from the central power, and writers attaching themselves to one or other of 
these groups would thus reproduce their respective versions of events. 
There has been an attempt to detect in this or that version the interpreter of 
the Azd, the Tamim, etc. Such possibilities must not however be 
exaggerated: the tribes were in close proximity to one another and 
sometimes intermingled; it would be difficult, if not for the fairly primitive 
narrator, at least for his immediate successors not to add anything, or even 
on occasions not to combine with the version of their own group that of 
other groups near at hand. 

What was written in these conditions can be roughly divided into two 
classes, which are not mutually exclusive. We are dealing with minot works 
of still very limited scope, some of them relating to particular episodes 
(akbbār), others to subjects which could well be linked to the episodes. No 
attempt is made, save quite exceptionally, to weave together such accounts 
into any kind of chronological backcloth. The reconstitution of these early 
minor wotks, limited more or less to the Umayyad period and the very 
beginning of the ‘Abbasid period, is difficult because they have been 
absorbed into larger and better-written works and it is these latter which 
have been recopied; the earlier works have thus been forgotten and have 
gradually disappeared. Many of them must have been produced in only a 
single exemplar, for the use of the prince or the group for which they were 
intended, or on fragile pieces of papyrus. Additional difficulty is often 
caused by authors not always giving precise titles to their minor works, or 
by copyists altering them or using the same title indiscriminately for a 
complete work or a single chapter of it. However, here again the 


> This idea was developed by J. Wellhausen in his Prolegomena, 1899. 
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responsibility for certain gaps in our knowledge must fall to some extent on 
modern negligence. At the close of the Middle Ages in Egypt the attitude of 
mind which then developed in favour of authenticity of research by means 
of a return to original sources was to reveal, particularly in the case of Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani, the author of a/-Igabab fī tamyīz al-Sahabah (“Achieving 
the Aim in Distinguishing the Companions”), that it was still possible for 
some ancient works to be recovered, and it would seem that in the 
intermediate periods Syrian historiography was sometimes to turn such 
possibilities to account. m 

For us, howevet, the corner-stones of our knowledge are the citations 
made, chiefly by al-Tabari, but occasionally by other writers of the same 
century, of the works from which they had drawn their evidence. We are 
dealing of course with writers who make quotations which are both 
attributed and are more or less textually accurate, rather than those who 
give a summarized account without as a rule including any attribution. The 
main problem encountered is thus to decide whether the quotations are 
faithful and, in particular, how the extracts were selected. Some idea of 
validity may be gained by comparing the quotations from the same original 
work given by various writers and, in exceptional cases, by comparison 
with the original passage itself where it has by chance survived.^ 

It is characteristic of the early historical writings, without ever being 
expressly stated, to regard history as one of the principal forms by means of 
which not only small regional or confessional groups, but even the 
Community, itself, acquired consciousness of identity as a whole. Hence 
there is insistence on the obligation not to regard the writing of history as a 
genre in itself, separated from others by a line of demarcation. This was an 
attitude which was in certain cases to be modified in time, so that historians 
might acquire a degree of independence; the apparently detached tone of 
the writer might conceal it to some extent, but it must never be forgotten. It 
is also reinforced, for Islam and Christianity alike, by the tendency of many 
scholars to practise several disciplines simultaneously, even though poster- 
ity does not commemorate them all equally. Even when there is a division 
of labour, it is not difficult to recognize, in the case of a man like al- Tabari 
for example, that the author of the “History” and the author of the 
“Commentary” on the Qur'an are one and the same person. Moreover, the 
methods of work distinguishing the various disciplines were less divergent 
then than they would be today. 

It was towards the middle of the second/eighth century that the first great 
works of figh (usually rendered “jurisprudence”) were accomplished. 


4 There are several references in GAS, 1; see especially pp. zof. 
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Alongside writers who proceeded systematically by means of question and 
answet, there were others, particularly those with a more or less definite 
administrative objective, like Abū Yūsuf with his Kitab al-Kharaj, who 
insetted into their narrative some traditions relating to the behaviour of this 
ot that caliph or governor, especially, of course, to the behaviour of Umar 
b. al-Khattab (reigned 13—23/634-44), essentially the first administrator of 
the Muslim state. Thus there were in circulation from that period a certain 
number of traditions of the kind at the same time as the Prophetic hadiths. 
From these more or less authentic traditions, other writers, of a different 
turn of mind but not unfamiliar with juridical matters, were able to put 
together small concentrations of data relating to one single event or subject. 
The first two which have come down to us are the Kitab al-Riddah of 
Wathimah (who may have been a Persian — at any rate he was a cloth 
merchant who was born at Fasa), and the Wag‘at Siffin of Nasr b. Muzahim 
al-Mingarī. It is possible that several caliphs were dealt with in this way, as 
was soon to be done in any case more specifically for ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
by Ibn "Abd al-Hakam, in an anti-"Abbasid and pro-Umayyad spirit. The 

choice itself of these subjects makes the intrusion of politico-religious 

interests a possibility; it is not surprising that in a Shi'ah environment 
descriptions should have been written about the person of al-Husayn and 

the drama of his death; there were also brief accounts of the revolt of al- 

Mukhtar b. abi Ubayd al-Thagafī. More often a writer would apply himself 
to recounting the stories of various fitnahs from early times. It is possible — 

but this is, for the moment, pure conjecture — that these writings may have 

had some connection with the ferment associated with the coming of the 

"Abbasids. 

At about the same time the literature of the conquests (fw/zf) was 
reaching perfection and completion. Here the most important name is that 
of al-Waqidi, who had compiled a collection of Maghazi, to which the Futūb 
were a kind of sequel. Not much is known about this second work of al- 
Wāgidī, which exists only in separate minor pieces on some of the 
conquests. All the evidence goes to show that the accounts which have 
reached us are imaginative reconstructions of a later date, but the fact that 
they have no attributions indicates that he was considered to be the chief 
authority in this respect. The study of the history of the conquests was not 
motivated only by an interest in curious anecdotes or by pride in the 
Community or in one of its groups shown there in a good light; it had also 
the objective of establishing precisely the practical consequences, so as to 
deduce from them, one at a time, the juridical modalities of the constitution 


5 See the short treatises of al-Madā'inī, GAS, 1, 314; Abū Mibnaf, GAS, 1, 308. 
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of the empire. This aspect is clearly related to the fact that many of the 
traditions to be found in historical works also occur in the juridical 
treatises. It is quite definitely characteristic of the work of Ibn "Abd al- 
Hakam on the conquest of Egypt and, secondarily, on that of the Maghrib 
and of al-Andalus. The same is also true, later and more generally, of the 
celebrated treatise of al-Baladhuri on the conquests (Fath al-buldan) and 
even, at the end, on certain of the institutions that subsequently developed: 
the famous chapter on the origins of Muslim coinage, almost the only 
information available on the subject, must have been in use from century to 
century until the present day. l 

Not long before the mid-second century of the Hijrah several important 
works made their appearance; it was at about that time that the J irab (the 
biography of Muhammad) was being perfected and that the first juridical 
miscellanies were being compiled, the relationship of which to history will 
be examined. Shortly before the fall of the Umayyads al-Zuhri,’ a Traditio- 
nist who made excursions into history, was at work, while in Iraq "Awānah 
and Abū Mikhnaf were writing at about the time of the “Abbasid accession. 
Simultaneously several writers were beginning to occupy themselves with 
linking together various episodes into a continuous narrative, of necessity 
paying a little more attention to chronology, not to mention interpolating 
the beginnings of Muslim history into the general evolution of the history 
of the human race. In particular they described the series of prophets 
mentioned in the Qur’an which culminated ultimately in Muhammad. Ibn 
Ishq, to judge from the scant quotations available, may possibly also have 
been working on these lines. | 

For pre-Islamic history, the starting-point was of course to be found in 
the Qur'àn, but it did not provide the material for a full exposition of what 
was regarded as more or less common knowledge. It was necessary to 
obtain information on the traditions and the writings of the non-Muslim 
peoples concerned with earlier revelations. It was of course unlikely that 
any Arab-Muslim writer would ever have read the Old or the New 
Testament in the original or would have known the general Christian 
histories compiled during the centuries prior to Islam; there were some 
local converts who were able to make translations, as indeed they could do 
for philosophical and scientific literature. In the field of history, howevet, it 
does not seem that a need existed which was either as widespread or as 
demanding. Generally speaking, writers had to be content with accounts 
conveyed orally by converts of their own race who had not necessarily 
themselves had direct access to the sacred books, and in any case could 


6 See R. Brunschvig, “Ibn ‘Abdalhakam et la conquête de l'Afrique du Nord”, Annales de l'Institut des 
Études Orientales, v1, 1942. 7 GAS, 1, 28073. 
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scarcely distinguish between them and the apocryphal works circulating at 
that time in the Orient. Thus there came to be formed a whole literature of 
isrā īliyyāt (“Israelite stories")? and of gigas al-anbiya ("tales of the 
prophets’’).9 

The Arabs were no less interested in their ancestors of the period of the 
Jahiliyyah, who had moreover been in touch with other peoples descended 
from Abraham. Hence there came into being a double literature, partly 
devoted to ancient beliefs and partly to tribal genealogies, and the most 
illustrious name associated with it was that of Hisham al-Kalbi. 

Finally the Persians, who remembered their forefathers and naturally 
sought to exalt them in the eyes of their new masters, translated, especially 
for the use of the latter, their ancient “Book of Kings”. It was a work 
probably initiated after the accession of the ‘Abbasids by Ibn al-Mugaffa". 

Henceforth writers in Arabic compiled histories in which the Islamic 
period was preceded for some by Biblical history and for others by Persian 
history. It was naturally only a short step further to the idea of presenting 
these two histories in conjunction, involving the difficult task of establish- 
ing a broad chronological concordance. There seems no need to assume 
from all this that a definite influence was exercised by non-Arab literature, 
though it may have resulted in a sympathetic atmosphere. Any progress 
came as the direct result of demands made by the Arab-Muslim world itself. 
(It will be noted that the legacies of researchers and compilers are almost 
completely oblivious of Greek history, though not of Greek science, and by 
extension, a fortiori, of Roman history.) 

From what has just been said it follows naturally that almost the entire 
body of writers of early history consisted of Arabs, more particularly 
mawalt, that is to say, Arabic-speaking Iraqis. The arrival on the scene of an 
important civil and military Khurasanian element, which rapidly became 
Arabicized, resulted under the ‘Abbasids in an outctop of Iranian authors 
from the third/ninth century onwards. They were able, however, to 
preserve or develop certain specific customs, and so the various trends, 
which will be discussed later, were able to coexist. 

It was at the junction of these periods that there appeared a new genre 
which was immediately highlighted by a masterpiece. It was convenient for 
an enquiring public to be able to find out all possible information on leading 
personalities of the two past centuries of Islam, both to determine their 
place in history and to assess their authority in the transmission of 
Tradition. Such was the need felt by Ibn Sa‘d, whose work in which the 
personages studied were arranged in classes according to their generations 


8 Er, "Isrā īliyyāt”. 9 ED, "Kigag". 
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was for this reason called Tabagat (“Classes”). This voluminous collection 
is of untold value to us, not only for its intrinsic merit but because it is often 
the only source to provide us with information before such information has 
been modified by a change of outlook in later works.!? Two generations 
later another work, in some respects comparable with it, was to be compiled 
by al-Baladhuti, a writer who will be considered in due course. In contrast 
to the Tabagāt of Ibn Sa'd, the Kitab Ansab al-ashraf ("Book of the 
Genealogies of the Nobles”) is characterized by its essential preoccupation 
with the personalities of the Umayyad caliphs and of their entourage. 

We have little knowledge of when and how the idea of compiling a 
consecutive history first saw the light. It is possible that this type of history 
was known to be possessed by other peoples, but the need must also have 
been felt independently. In any case, it presented a delicate problem, for it 
was necessary to interpose, among the a&bar on which there was ample 
information, explanatory passages for which no material yet existed. 
Probably the procedure was still to interrogate surviving witnesses when 
these were available, but only the closest study of later chronicles still 
extant, and in particular those of al-Tabari, would make it possible to 
distinguish between the oral and the written sources utilized by the early 
wtiters. The most ancient chronicle preserved to the present day is that of 
Khalifah b. Khayyāt, whom we shall discuss, but he had apparently several 
predecessors. . 

The early writers could naturally concern themselves only with early 
events, and their successors in turn recorded the events which followed. It 
is, however, typical that priority was almost always given, in respect of 
historical importance, to events of the early decades of Islam. By reason of 
the mass of tradition collected about them, they must have occupied in 
written works a disproportionately greater space than did subsequent 
periods. The main cause of this preference is of course implicit in the fact 
that for the formation and life of the Muslim community, it was these early 
events which presented the fundamental politico-religious problems; the 
solution of them was still a factor in its subsequent development. 

"It is a commonplace to say that, in most civilizations endowed with 
historical literature, such literature is most frequently concerned only with 
“wars and kings”. This is indeed true, though with important reservations 
in Arab-Muslim historical literature, most works being preoccupied 
almost exclusively with external wars and internal dissension. However this 
dictum has a particular significance inasmuch as many of these dissensions 
had in fact a lasting politico-religious effect. 


10 Cf, above, ch. 11. 
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To sum up, if we consider the whole course of history as presented to us 
in the later chronicles, we are obliged to conclude that certain events, even 
among the most important, have failed to find an historian. Such, most 
surprisingly, is the case with the "Abbasid revolution. Certainly there were 
polemical writings, but it seems that the first comprehensive account was 
that of a certain Ibn Nattah, some three-quarters of a century after the 
event. It has been supposed that this work reached us in the anonymous 
manuscript discovered and published under the title of /4&bbar Al ‘Abbas 
ot Akhbar al-Dawlah al-“Abbasiyyah.1\ This may be so, but it must be 
stressed that this work, which must be regarded as original, appears to be 
based on a documentation which is in the main not different from that 
which the Iraqi writers have handed down to us and which, hitherto, seems 
to have served only one subsequent author, an anonymous Khurasanian 
two centuries later in date (see below). The anonymous work discovered by 
al-Dūrī attributes the claim of the ‘Abbasids to the caliphate to the fact that 
they were heirs of the movement of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah and Aba 
Hashim — a statement which appears to be true of the first ‘Abbasids, but 
which the third, al-Mahdi (reigned 158—69/775—85), contested, proclaiming 
the entitlement of the family in its own right. 

The writers of akhbar, like the collectors of Hadith — in fact they are often 
one and the same — belonged to various persuasions and parties, which is 
probably the reason why they chose to write about episodes in which such 
persuasions and parties took opposing sides. It also explains why they 
regard the others within their number as being of greater or lesser value. 
This aspect of their work must not however be exaggerated. Lively as their 
quarrels may have been, they did not at this time result in the creation of 
widely divided sects, as was to happen later. It is well known that those who 
were afterwards to be called Sunni accepted Traditions based on the 
authority of personages classed as Shi‘is, and vice versa. This means that 
there was no fundamental distinction between the documentary evidence 
used by the adherents of the Umayyads, those of the ‘Abbasids and the early 
Shīīs. Only gradually, as works were produced which were of wider scope 
and greater complexity, did they begin to seem intended more specifically 
for one set of people or another. 

The chronological presentation of historical material soon led to its 
rearrangement in the form of annals, that is to say the enumeration of events 
yeat by year. It was a system which existed in pre-Islamic literature and in 
the literature of medieval Europe. Perhaps it would be paradoxical to say 
that Arab writers — in any case it never applied to all of them — did not arrive 
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at this formula without some vague awareness of its prevalence, but it does 
not seem that this is essential to explain the course of development. The first 
point to be noted is of course that we are now dealing with lunar, not solar, 
years. In point of fact the Arab Muslims, as is well known, adopted very 
early on dating by the period of the Hijrah for administrative purposes. The 
most ancient papyri of the Islamic period prove it. Accordingly, even 
though a large part of the information provided by historians was originally 
obtained orally without precise dating, whenever they came upon official 
written documents, these would already be dated and they would naturally 
make use of them in their text under that date. The two most ancient 
examples which we have of exposition in the form of annals date from the 
middle of the third/ninth century; they consist of a part of the chronicle of 
Khalifah b. Khayyat, recently recovered and published, and of the lost 
chronicle of Abū Hassan al-Ziyādī. The work was called Ta’rikh ‘ala "I-sinin 
("History Year by Year") which is indicative of its being regarded as a 
novelty. Henceforward, the annalistic form of presentation was to be 
applied to the major part of historiography, even in the case of works where 
the type of documentation did not so plainly demand it. Annals, moreover, 
did not exclude other chronological divisions, by reigns or by duwal (pl. of 
dawlab, i.e. "cycles" hence, "dynasty"). It was an arrangement. which 
facilitated cross-references between works, making it easy to find in each 
the same events. In certain countries, however, such as Iran and Egypt, a 
preference remained for dealing with history more comprehensively by 
reigns without any other chronological distinction. 

It may be said that by now the writing of history constituted an 
independent genre, even when it was practised by authors who also wrote 
works of a different kind. Quite soon it became customary to designate this 
genre by the term fa’rkA, but this word, the etymology of which is probably 
related to lunar dating and which does not seem to be connected with any 
pre-Islamic Semitic language, has no precise definition to correspond with 
the European word “history”. It will be seen that it can be applied to works 
in very different categories; its first appearance is hard to date, but one of the 
earliest properly attested instances is the Ta’rikh of al-Bukhārī, which isa 
list of the original sources and the transmitters of Hadith. Conversely, it can 
also happen that certain works are designated indiscriminately as ta rikh, 
akhbar and even other terms are used. 

It was in any case during this period that works were being produced by 
the leading writers who were subsequently to be made use of by al-Tabari 
and others, culminating in al-Madā'inī, through whom many of his 
predecessors came to be known. In general it was Iraqis who were 
involved, for the fall of the Umayyads had compromised the passing on of 
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Syrian tradition. This was the era of the first urban histories, which will be 
discussed later. 

Somewhat paradoxically, although this period of historical writing 
culminated in about the year 300/912—3 with al-Tabari, he had been 
preceded by several writers (in fact unknown to him), who had sought to 
provide their respective circles with general expositions which were more 
cutsory and more composite, but of which the sources must have been in 
general the same — Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ya'qübi, Abū Hanifah al-Dīnawārī, 
etc. Ibn Qutaybah, whose fame among posterity rests chiefly on his small 
historical work the Kitab al-Ma‘arif, but whose other activities, including 
theology, have been brought to light in our time, was chiefly concerned 
with imparting both to the educated public of Baghdad and to the 
government secretaries a general outline of what they ought to know. He is 
thus one of those who contributed to the institution, on the various planes 
of knowledge, of a sort of average orthodoxy as it might have been 
conceived according to al-Mutawakkil. He was not a scholar and his work 
implies that he was dealing with some miscellaneous collections of 
information, including those already noted and others. 

Abū Hanifah al-Dinawari and al-Ya'qübi are quite different. Both of 
them were Shi'is at a time when, in fact, Shi'ism had not yet been clearly 
defined for ordinary purposes and Shi‘is filled the offices of the caliphate 
itself. Abū Hanifah al-Dīnawārī was a Persian of liberal outlook, who took 
an interest in botany among other sciences. His short historical work, a/- 
Akhbar al-tiwal ("The Long Accounts") is characteristic of a trend which is 
to be found throughout Iranian historiography, whether written in Persian 
or Arabic: interest is confined almost exclusively to Iranian history, both 
pre-Islamic and Islamic. This Muslim passes over in almost complete 
silence the history of the Prophet of Islam and that of the Arab conquests. 

Al-Ya'qübi, an Arab (although a part of his working life was spent in 
Iran), was on the other hand of an oecumenical turn of mind. Although it 
was not until the end of his life that he wrote his Kitab al-Buldan, in which he 
dealt with all those regions of the Muslim world which he had not found 
possible to describe in his Ta°rikh, the first volume of this work, covering 
the pre-Islamic period without any precise chronology, enumerates all the 
peoples who by that time could claim to be called civilized. The author lists 
the Israelites, the early Christians, Syrians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Indians, 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, the peoples of the North including the Turks, 
Chinese, Egyptians, Berbers, Abyssinians, the Bedja, the black Sudanese 
and finally the Arabs of pre-Islamic Arabia (with no mention of Western 
Europeans). He also wrote a small work dealing with the effect of the 
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weather on men. The second volume of his history gives the history of the 
caliphate up to 259/872. : " 

It must be remembered that al-Balādhurī was also writing at this period. 
He too was unknown to al-Tabari, but worked on the same lines, using in 
general the same sources. : i 

The importance of Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabarī (d. 3 10/92 3) 
and his great history Ta rīki al-rusul wa- I-muluk mark a turning-point 
between the old style of historiography and the new historiography which 
was to follow, though actually it is more a case of one ot two generations 
overlapping than of a clear line of chronological demarcation. With al- 
Tabatī the Traditionist method reached its zenith and at the same dime its 
swan-song, since it was impossible for it to be pursued further. It was in one 
sense slightly anachronistic, if the work of al-Tabarī be compared with that 
of Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ya'gūbī or Abū Hanīfah al-Dinawari. 

Strange as it may seem, although al-Tabarī has been regarded for 
generations and, to a certain extent, up to the present time as embodying in 
himself the whole of history, at least for the centuries preceding him, no 
monograph has survived on the man himself. Although history constitutes 
his chief claim to fame for posterity, he is no less distinguished as the author 
of the first great Tafsīr (Quranic commentary), and as a jurist. Although a 
writer when moving from one genre to another may change his style and 
method of documentation in some degree, it would be paradoxical to 
pretend that he is no longer the same man, particularly when what he wtites 

can have far-reaching significance in the eyes of the Community. It is 
indisputably in this spirit that al-Tabari should be studied and, in the 
absence of any earlier study on these lines, the little that we can say must 
necessarily be inadeguate.!? 7 | 

The reputation of al-Tabari has given rise to some misinterpretation. 
The Traditionist method which he used takes as its starting-point the 
collection of individual pieces of evidence on particular events. By the time 
of al- Tabari, however, it was obviously not possible for him to undertake 
personal interrogations himself when he was dealing with ancient times; he 
could do so only for recent events. Oddly enough, however, as it scems at 
first sight, it is precisely with regard to his own period that al- Tabari is most 
cautious in his expositions, because in accordance with his method he is not 
faced with the comparison of sources necessary in dealing with material 
from earlier times, in relation to which he might be thought of as the last 
link in a chain of oral transmission. But this is quite exceptional. Although 


12 See EI, “Tabari”; GAL, 1, 148ff; GAS, 1, 323f; The History of al- Tabari, xxxv, The Return of the 
Caliphate to Baghdad, trans. F. Rosenthal, 1986. 
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no writer before him had made a comparable effort to obtain documen- 
tation, several, as noted, had already achieved written compilations and it 
was thus essentially on the basis of written evidence that al-Tabari was 
working. The chains of transmitters (isnād) are genuine, but they repro- 
duce, apart from the last link, virtually the isnāds of his predecessors. In 
certain cases he acquires from the last one whose readings he has heard a 
formal authorization (#azab) for transmission, while in other cases he 
reproduces information from works available to the public. In any case the 
list of transmitters begins with the last and most recent one and then goes 
back to his predecessors, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
compilation written first from the individual pieces of evidence of which it 
is composed. For this purpose it is possible to rely, as several modern 
authors have discovered, on what the precursors of al-Tabari already 
knew, medieval men of learning like Ibn al-Nadim in his Fibrist ot even 
much later Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānī, especially in his a/-Igābab. What has been 
said above on the first writers of akhbār ot of ta’rikh tests essentially on 
investigations of this kind, though it cannot be said that any of them are as 
yet complete and finished. 

It will be noted that al- Tabari appears to have been unaware or, perhaps, 
neglectful of certain of his contemporaries or immediate predecessors. In 
the case of al-Ya'qübi or of Abū Hanifah al-Dinawari, the omission might 
be due to their opinions and also to the fact that the composite form of their 
expositions ruled out his own method of setting to work. It is a little more 
surprising in relation to a writer like al-Baladhuri, who worked in the same 
way as he did himself, but in general using the same sources of which he had 
direct knowledge. 

One fundamental problem obviously is to determine whether the 
quotations made by al-Tabari are completely reliable. Where it has been 
possible to make comparisons with other writers of compilations or with 
some original material, the result has been affirmative, but this does not 
mean that these quotations are necessarily complete: some passages could 
have been omitted because they were repetitive or because they expressed 
opinions of which he did not approve. Al-Tabari was a loyal subject of the 
‘Abbasids and, although he felt able to use sources of other persuasions 
when they did not contradict the versions accepted by the Sunni commun- 
ity, he refrained when this was not the case. 

What posterity up to the present day has seen in the work of al-Tabari isa 
monumental corpus of everything which could be known in the light of the 
second/eighth century under the ‘Abbasids. It was a labour which 
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obviously relieved his successors of making a similar effort, a fact which 
may explain the gradual disappearance of most of the earlier works. There 
is, however, one important reservation to be made. Al-Tabari dealt with the 
whole of Muslim history in good faith, or at least believed that he did. In 
fact, although he had travelled a little in Syria and in Egypt, he has very 
much less to say about these countries than about the eastern half of the 
empire. Above all, and this is remarkable, he effectively disregards the 
whole of the Muslim West, an aspect which did not escape the notice of 
readers like ‘Arib b. Sad al-Qurtubi (see below), to whom the fame of al- 
Tabari was well known in spite of the immense distances between them. 
For the modern historian, itis obvious that al- Tabari affords the basis of all 
research for the three centuries reviewed by him, but he needs to be 
supplemented by all that can be discovered in authors who ate wholly ot 
partly independent of him. 


THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 


The reputation of al-Tabari was such that henceforward many other 
historians were to be assessed by comparison with him; he marks, however, 
as has been noted, the end of a genre which various writers over the 
centuries were to seek to revive. Some again, on occasion, attempted to 
supplement his work with direct extracts from ancient sources, but asa 
whole they took shelter under his authority. Those who wrote the ea 
of subsequent periods often took as their starting-point the end of al- 
Tabari, subject to the reservation that, as has been seen, the last few years 
had been insufficiently examined. For these new periods they had recourse, 
among other sources of information, to the accounts of surviving isse 
or to personal recollections, and it may be said that in this way they 
continued the method of the muķadditbūn. In essentials, however, the 
approach was now different. Muslim administrative bodies were very 
bureaucratic and addicted to red tape. In particular they kept copies of the 
correspondence of celiphs and rulers, as well as letters addressed to them 
and, especially, of communiqués sent through the official postal s 
(barīd) by provincial officials and informants. All this material made it 
possible to compile a sort of chancery journal, in which events were 
recorded in chronological order, or at least in the order of arrival of the 
communiqués concerning them. M 
Inconsistencies sometimes arose in relation to the beginning and the end 
of the year; sometimes communiqués belonging to the beginning of um 
year were carelessly inserted into the previous file. Indeed, an event in D ü 
"-Hijah might only have come to the knowledge of the addressee in 
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Muharram, and the historian consigned it to the following year, or 
sometimes, in the belief that there had been an error in classification, he 
referred it back to the preceding Muharram. Sometimes if he drew his 
inspiration from earlier sources, he might even report the same event twice 
without being aware of it. Also, as between two sepatate works, there 
might be discrepancies in dating (not to mention errors in transcription). 
Although no definite information can be given on this subject, it is certain 
that historians had access to archives and were able to make transcriptions 
of whatever they liked — especially if their work was of a semi-official nature 
or had the approval of the prince or the vizier. It is true that al-Tabarī or the 
writers to whom he owed his information had had access to documents, but 
the situation was now reversed: hitherto such documents had been inserted 
into a comprehensive scheme which owed nothing to them, whereas now 
the occasional eye-witness accounts were interpolated into a scheme based 
on the archives. The good state of preservation of at least a part of such 
archives is illustrated by the use which was still to be made of them, at the 
beginning of the ninth/fifteenth century, by al-Qalqashandi in his Subp al- 
a sha. 
Although al-Tabari was a private individual, he acquired official status 
on account of his writings. His successors in Baghdad held similar status 
and were regarded with sufficient esteem for there to be no need of 
associates or of rivals in their fields. When other works materialized they 
were to come from other regions or other sections of society. One 
remarkable fact was that the craft of historian should have been practised 
for more than a century and a half by members of one family from Harrān — 
they were, in fact, non-Muslims belonging as they did to the Sabian sect 
(Sábi'ah); their conversion to Islam did not occur until the end of the fourth 
generation. The first of them was a mathematician, Thābit b. Sinān, who 
lived until at least 360/970. Nothing of his original work has reached us 
directly, apart from a compilation relating to the Qaramitah (Carmathians), 
which was probably made up of excerpts from the original. There is no 
doubt, however, that this compilation was almost the sole source of the 
whole of Itaqi historiography, give or take an occasional Christian author 
writing in Arabic. It seems to have consisted of a combination of two kinds 
of matetial, probably derived from various communiqués, one providing 
an exposition followed by a list of events and the other giving an account of 
events from day to day, of which latter we may well have virtually a copy in 
the surviving portion of the chronicle of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Hamadhani, to be considered shortly. It is not known exactly to what extent 
the nephew of Thābit, Abū Isbaq Ibrahim b. Hilal al-$ābi”, continued the 
work of his uncle. Abū Ishaq was in any case well placed to undertake such a 
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task, in his capacity as secretary to the caliph. Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) 
refers to them indiscriminately as "the chronicler”, but his contribution 
was incorporated in the general work of his grandson Hilal b. al-Muhassin 
b. Ibrahim al-Sabi’. However, this was in the period of the Buwayhid domi- 
nation and Abū Ishaq, who had been cast into prison by “Adud al-Dawlah 


(reigned 338—72/949—83), obtained his pardon only on condition that he 


compiled a history of the dynasty, adorned, of necessity, with a number of 
prevarications. It seems likely that a recently discovered work on the 
complex regional history of the south Caspian provinces during the first 
half of the fourth/tenth century may be more or less identical kia the first 
volume of this Kitab a/-Tājī (*"Tājī” from one of the titles of "Adud al- 
Dawlah, “Taj al-Millah"), which must also have been used later on by the 
Persian Ibn Isfandiyar for his history of Tabaristan. The accuracy and the 
importance of the information to be found in it must alert us to the danger 
of forming, a priori, too unfavourable an opinion of the work of Abū Isbáq. 
However that may be, the chronicle was continued by Hilāl al-Sabi up to 
447[105 5—6, just before his death. A three-year section of it has survived, 
consisting of a chancery record of the type defined above, but some extracts 
which have been preserved, especially it would seem on non-Iraqi events, in 
the Mirāt al-zaman of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, show that it also contained more 
detailed and consecutive accounts. Then the chronicle was continued up to 
479/1086-87 by the son of Hilal, Ghars al-Ni'mah Muhammad, who must 
have died without issue: this part, which is particularly significant, hat been 
effectively reproduced in the corresponding section of the Mir at. It 
disregards the small, piecemeal events of day-to-day existence but provides, 
in the order in which the relevant communiqués were received, reports of 
exceptional value. Finally, although not belonging to the same family, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhānī (beginning of the sixth/twelfth 
century) may be regarded as having undertaken a general readoption of the 
chronicle, which he continued up to his own times. Strange to say, SO far 
only the first part has reached us, and that in a Maghribi manuscript, Miss 
shows how widely it was distributed. However, other continuations D al- 
Tabari had been produced elsewhere: mention will be made or that of “Arib 
b. Sa'd al-Qurtubi in Spain and that of Abü Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. 
Ahmad b. Ja‘far al-Farghani (d. 362/973), a Turk from Central Asia 
transferred to Egypt by the Ikhshidids. In fact it was on the basis of al- 
Tabari, and then of the chronicle, that Miskawayh compiled his Tajārib a/- 
umam, covering the years up to 373/983—84. l 
Miskawayh a TE a philosopher, or more widely a devotee of 
culture in all its forms at that time. So far as concerns us, he was an historian, 
who ftom the point of view of documentation is to be classed with the Sabi 
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family. The chronicle was still the basis of information, but he amplified it 
by research in the archives and by conversations with his friends in 
Baghdad. He was, however, more than an ordinary historian, asking 
himself, as others did, but more plainly, what useful purpose was served by 
history, a subject to which he ascribes the function of a kind of vast 
Fūrstenspiegel, both actual and experimental. It was in fact the standpoint of 
the princes which he adopted, since it was they who had to learn from 
history the lessons on good and bad government; however he was carried 
along by his narrative beyond the range of such precepts. He seems to have 
been above all a man who found himself confronted by the problems of 
sound government and the pages which he devoted to the regime of the 
igtā rank amongst the most enlightened of the whole of medieval 
historiography. His long life must have brought him nearly to 430/1038—9, 
but the Tajārib had been compiled in about 380/990—91, in the particular 
atmosphere of the Buwayhid era when men like himself or Abü Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi (d. after 400/1009) could talk freely on almost everything in the 
cultivated circles of the court. Whatever his subject, the method of 
presentation of Miskawayh is distinguished by an effort towards synthesis 
and explanation, which was indispensable to the use of the rough and 
fragmented data of the chronicle. It has to be believed that the value of the 
completed work made itself known to a wide public, since a century later a 
man as different from Miskawayh as the caliph's vizier, Abū Shujā' Zahir al- 
Din Muhammad al-Rūdhrāvwarī, under the Saljüqs, thought it worth while 
to continue the Tajārib and accomplished the task as a whole in almost the 
same manner. The fact that in the manuscript tradition the twofold work 
was thus compiled and regrafted, from the date of its interruption, to the 
chronicle of Hilal al-Sabi?, demonstrates that for those who used it the 
whole constituted one and the same work. 


The century which began with al-Tabari was, if not the finest, at any rate 
among the two or three best periods for history writing in Iraq and 
elsewhere. The name which was in its own way the most celebrated, both in 
his own time and up to the present day, was that of Aba 1-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Mas'üdi. A tireless traveller, coming from a great family, with a mind 
passionately interested in everything, he was, he says, also the author of 
three historical works: a great history (Akhbar al-zaman), an enormous 
compilation which must have served him as a mine in itself but of which he 
perhaps never made a fair copy for publication — the size of it has in any case 
discouraged both copyists and readers; an intermediate-sized history (a/- 
Awsat), likewise lost, and finally the Muri al-dhahab ("Meadows of Gold”), 
which immediately and permanently established his reputation. This last 
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work, also voluminous, comprises in the first place a long geographical 
introduction, in which the author combines the scientific data of the times 
with his own observations on phenomena of land and sea. The E 
volumes give, caliphate by caliphate, the history of the first three : us i»: 
centuries, without any concern for finality or strict chronological or "a u 
with the object of highlighting, episode by episode, the history o s: ese 
rulers. His sources are almost all the same as those of al-Tabari and ot 2: 
but the use he makes of them is far more daos The style is simple, the 
ive lively, sometimes fascinating — hence his success. m 
p to ue from indications given by himself, al-Mas udi e the 
author of a large number of other writings, most of which appear to i 
escaped the attention of medieval biographers and bibliographers. : i 
reason was that they were most often openly Shri, although probably ofthe 
moderate Twelvet tendency which predominated in Baghdad in his time, 
on the eve of the Buwayhid conquest. The Mariy al-dhahab, on the pee 
hand, was concerned not with the imams but with the ‘Abbasid caliphs i 
could be read by everyone. Al-Mas ūdī is frequently quoted. by the 
historians, but it cannot be said that the Mari al-dbabab has exercised any 
influence on the structure and concept of historiography in the proper sense 
i dignum writers of this period were Hamzah b. al-Hasan al-Isfahani o 
c. 360/970) and al-Süli. Al-Isfahani sought to be concise in his INĀ i 
universal history embracing all peoples. The writer Abu Bakr Mub IRA 
b. Yahya al-Süli was of a different kind. He was a courtier ane ee : 
caliphs and his work, under the significant title of Kitab al- Awrāg ( ids o 
Leaves"), without any other pretensions, relates morsels of history, 
personal recollections and accounts of witnesses, with numerous jas 
tations of poetry, not to mention reminiscences of chess-players. He has 
been compared, all allowances being made, with Saint-Simon. — 
The growing importance of the vizierate led to the writing of Z 
the viziers. There was the wotk, only partially preserved, of Ibn Ab i ij ā 
Jahshiyārī, which was to be continued in the following century by - re 
Sabi’, both of them dealing with administrative details of the ig a 
interest. Mention may also be made here of the Rusām dar al-khilafa 
ui f the Abode of the Caliphate”).!* | 
: ae aa on doctrinal struggles inspired the production of 
devoted to the study of sects and schisms, beginning wih the e "i 
Islāmiyyīn (‘Treatises of the Adherents of Islam") oF Alī b. Ismā p - 
Ash'ari and the Firag al-Shi‘ah (“Sects of the Shī'ah”) attributed to Abu 


14 See D. Sourdel, “Questions de cérémonial *Abbaside^, Revue des Etudes Islamigues, 1960. 
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Muhammad al-Hasan b. Mūsā b. Nawbakht, which, although essentially 
doctrinal, naturally included some historical information. Also to be noted 
is the Kitab a/-Bad” wa-l-ta'rikb (The Book of the Creation and of 
History"), a treatise on general history in terms of comparative religions, 
by al-Mutahhar al-Maqdisi. 


It was at about this time that a new genre came into being unparalleled 
elsewhere, that of the histories of cities in the form of biographical 
dictionaries.!5 Histories of cities had existed earlier and were to continue for 
a little longer, but they were not collections of biographies. The Kitab 
Baghdad of Ibn abi Tahir Tayfür was in fact, at least so far as concerns the 
volume preserved, a general history of the caliphate in relation to the city of 
Baghdad, its capital. The history of Mecca by Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi, 
antedating al-Tabari, with the other Meccan chronicles which followed it, 
is presented as a history of that city, while the history of Mosul of Abü 
Zakariyya” Yazid b. Muhammad al-Azdī (d. 334/945—6), which owes 
something to al-Tabari, is a general history of Upper Mesopotamia; the 
surviving half of the history of Qumm is a well-researched account of its 
administration. Al-Narshakhi's history of Bukhārā is a fairly general 
history of the Samanid dynasty. 

We should perhaps mention at this point the so-called fadail literature, 
that is, books which discussed the merits ( fadā'if) of particular cities or 
regions, and brought together quotations in praise of them. These were 
frequently more of an antiquarian than of an historical character. 

Historiography in general was not intended particularly for writers; it 
had to lend itself to being easily consulted by readers of various disciplines 
and cultures. As a whole, therefore, authors adopted a simple style which 
set forth as clearly as possible what they thought ought to be stated; the 
exceptions only serve more or less to prove the rule. Prefaces and 
dedications tended to be expressed in terms suited to the eminence of the 
patron to whom they were addressed. Episodes which were particularly 
stirring might be given emphasis in the same way, and when they were the 
subject of poetry, quotations were freely made. The panegyrics of princes 
lent themselves to the sounding of trumpets, as in a/-Taji of Abū Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi honouring ‘Adud al-Dawlah, Taj al-Millah (see 
above), and the history of Mahmūd of Ghaznah by al-"Utbī. Here the author 
was an Iranian and it is impossible not to sense the influence of Persian 
literature, as flowery and poetical in historiography as it is in other fields. 


15 See above, ch. 11. 
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This same influence, like the personality of Salah al-Din, was probably also 
responsible for the style in which “Imad al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Kātib al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201) was to write at a later period. Such 
authors probably regarded history as a part of literature and wanted to use it 
as a means of displaying their virtuosity. However, this aspect should not 
be exaggerated: apart from the fact that they were few in number, they 
nevet used their literary acrobatics, at least before the Mamlük era, to mask 
or falsify the hard facts which were the subject of their expositions. Of 
course in matters of detail each author had his idiosyncrasies of style which 
were sometimes influenced by the local speech of the day; indeed the fidelity 
with which he reproduced quotations and documentary evidence could in 
extreme cases result in a mosaic of styles rather than a single style. 
Indifference to literary trimmings is revealed in the simplicity of the titles, 
assuming the early writers were always responsible for them. Subsequently 
there were to be some colourful titles following current literary fashion, the 
most celebrated example being Muri al-dhahab of al-Mas'üdi, but later on 
other works as important as those of Izz al-Din b. al-Athir or al-Dhahabi 
were to be called simply a/-Kamil fī '/-ta rīkb ot Ta rīku al-Islam. 

As in other disciplines, one of the first concerns of the writers of history 
was necessarily to find at least one exemplar of a work dealing with the 
subjects which interested them before their time. This was somewhat 
easier than it would then have been in Europe, because the more general 
distribution of paper and the extension of a certain degree of culture to 
widening circles of well-to-do persons brought about an increase in the 
numbers of copies of works corresponding to their interests. Moreovet, as 
in Europe, travels accomplished “in search of science” (f7 talab al ilm) 
made it possible to fill in certain gaps. This again must not be exaggerated: it 
is easy to establish that, broadly speaking, even for matters of general 
interest like law, literature quite often tends to become fragmented into 
regional schools. A fortiori this applies even more to history, inasmuch as 
what is of interest to authors and readers is closely bound up with their 
particular region, large or small, and it is often impossible to find accounts 
of what has happened elsewhere, so that a disproportion arises between 
writings emanating from large and well-informed centres of culture and 
those the horizon of which is bounded by their own small territory. It is 
easy to understand also that works of great bulk have been much less 
copied, regardless of their merit, than even mediocre works of smaller size — 
and ate conseguently much harder to find. The vicissitudes of trade and of 
war, not to mention cases of individual dishonesty, sometimes resulted in 
the successive volumes of the same work not being discovered all in the 
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same place, so that in some instances authors simply wrote what they knew 
about them. In these circumstances it is small wonder that the most 
important works may sometimes have taken the longest to find. 

Writers have given little information as to how they gained access to the 
material which they intended to use. Some of them, the very rich, purchased 
large numbers of books; others most frequently had recourse to the 
libraries of princes, of mosques and later of madrasahs. It was possible for a 
teacher or the pupil of a teacher to enter such libraries, or they could write 
down in their own way what the teacher read or dictated. On occasions a 
prince might confer the favour of access to his private library. The result 
was that the texts available to such writers sometimes amounted more to a 
lucky dip than to a specialized selection. Nevertheless, they endeavoured to 
bring to the knowledge of their readers both what they ought to have 
provided in ideal circumstances and what was actually available to them. 

After a work had been completed it necessarily required some time to 
become known and many never achieved more than the. readership of a 
small circle dependent on a single manuscript. It was a question of the 
number of copyists, and this was conditioned by the reputation of the 
author and his ability to make payment. Delays in distribution and areas 
covered are also relevant, and one or two specific instances will be 
considered. An examination of the certificates of reading often affixed to a 
manusctipt by its users or owners can be helpful in this kind of enguiry.!6 

Alongside the historian working directly with original materials, there 
naturally continued to be others who simply passed on stories about the 
past. These latter do not appear ever to have made researches into archives, 
even supposing that such research was possible under regimes which 
cannot have preserved archives for very long. Financial documents have 
been preserved, which may be useful for example in the histories of the 
viziers, but are of no interest to the writers of the chronicles. There is 
likewise no sign that such writers were interested in epigraphical inscrip- 
tions not, with rare exceptions, in coinage. That is not to say that they were 
not concerned with monetary history , but they made use of their literary 
sources for it and seldom resorted to an examination of actual coinage. 

Their sources thus consisted of one or more works handed down by 
earlier generations. Often they were satisfied with one principal guide, with 
or without the insertion of some additional notes. In general we have to 
distinguish between information obtained from an eye-witness by word of 
mouth, introduced by haddathanā (“so-and-so told me"), and quotations 
from written works usually prefaced by gā/a (“he said that . . 7). It is 


16 See J. Pedersen, The Arabic Book, Princeton, 1984, ch. 3. 
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important, however, to take cate to avoid misunderstandings. At first 
glance we may be tempted to regard the author or authors so quoted as the 
principal source of the compiler, whereas frequently the opposite is the 
case. Certainly an author like al-Tabari names all his sources for all the 
events described; other writers, using the same authority, will differentiate 
between the passages where they are summarizing him and those where 
they make a point of quoting his actual text. Very often, however, the main 
authority, precisely because he is unchanging, does not need to be named, 
or may have been named once and for all, so that when another name is 
encountered it is because there is either an isolated interpolation of different 
origin or an exceptional variant. Naturally some authors, in seeking to 
make their histories as general as possible, are obliged according to periods 
and regions to combine several principal guides. uu" 
The question of the objectivity of historians has already been raised in 
regard to al- Tabari. His tone is always neutral, never polemical, and when it 
is possible to verify a citation it is found to be accurately reproduced. It is, 
however, difficult to believe that our historians were indifferent to the 
problems of their times, and, therefore, to the conclusions which their 
readers were liable to draw from their presentation of past events. They 
could, for example, omit things which seemed to them to lead the reader to 
an undesirable conclusion. This is not only true for the first civil wars in 
Islam, but is no less true of later historians, as has been shown by the 
comparative analysis of the histories of Damascus written by Ibn al- 
Qalanisi and Ibn ‘Asakir. | | | 
Despite its primordial character, Iragi historiography is not unique andit 
does not cover all related works. Political divisions, imposing more or less 


' pressure according to circumstances, together with the desire of regional 


princes to be celebrated, encouraged the birth and growth of a regional or 
local historiography. In every way the vast dimensions of the Muslim 
world, in relation to the means of communication of the day, made it 
practical as in other disciplines to provide historical accounts which were 
adapted to the needs and the ideas of readers in each country. In the case 2 
Iran, this process was to lead, in historiography as in other branches o 

learning, to the abandonment of Arabic in favour of Persian. It has been 
noted how promptly a translation of al- Tabari was made into that language, 
but in fact it was a summary or collection of extracts from which anything 
of little direct interest to Iran was omitted. Certainly the histories of Qumm 
and of Bukhārā were written in Arabic, and it was also in Arabic that al- 
*Utbi wrote his life, or rather his panegyric, of Mahmüd of Ghaznah, but his 
was a scholastic language, artificially garlanded for a prince who did not 
know it well. It was, moreover, in Persian that Abū "l-Fadl Muhammad b. 
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Husayn Bayhagī (d. 470/1077) was to write the history of the succeeding 
Ghaznavids. 

Arabic, however, remained the language in which were usually written 
those histories of more general interest than certain Iranian circles yet 
required, but in which the Iranian point of view was accentuated. Such was 
the work of the famous writer Abū Mansür ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad al- 
Tha'ālibī, who began with ancient Persian history before dealing with the 
period of Islam in his Kitab Ghurar akbbār al-mulūk wa-siyaribim (“Book of 
the Highlights of the History and Lives of Kings”). So far only volumes 117 
and 111 of the four volumes which made up the original work have been 
recovered. The authorship of the third volume, long disputed, can hardly 
now be regarded as open to doubt. For the period under review the account 
given is scarcely more than an outline of al-Tabarī. More important for our 
purposes is the anonymous work published by P.A. Gryaznevitch;!? al- 
though what remains of it does not go beyond the beginning of the second/ 
eighth century, its composition apparently dates from the beginning of the 
fifth/eleventh century. Like al- Tha'alibi, the author was a Khurasanian, but 
unlike him he made use, whether directly or not, of the original ‘Abbasid 
history attributed to Ibn Nattah, or of some related work which must have 
survived in his region. 

The writing of history in Egypt, after tentative ventures on the lines of 
hadith and akbbar, made a good start with the brothers Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 
(see above), but so far dealt only with the period of the early days of Islam, 
or, as in the case of the Sirah of “Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, with an episode 
which was wider in geographical terms but very limited in chronology and 
inspired by motives of anti-"Abbasid reaction. It does not seem that the idea 
had yet been formed of tracing the history of Egypt during the succeeding 
generations. The work must have appeared at the time when Egypt had 
acquired temporary independence under the Tulunids, whose history, 
however, was not written until the fourth/tenth century, by Aba Ja‘far 
Ahmad b. Yūsuf b. al-Dayah (d. 340/951) and Abū Muhammad ‘Abdullah 
al-Madini al-Balawi, perhaps with the encouragement of the Ikhshidids.19 
This was also the period of the writers ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yünus, known to 
us only through quotations, and Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Kindi, who 

produced a history of the governors and the gadis of Egypt. Straddling the 
close of the Ikhshidid and beginnings of Fatimid rule was the writer Ibn 
Zūlāg, who will be discussed later. 

It was also almost certainly in Egypt that the “Continuation” of al- 
Tabarī was compiled by Abū Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Ja far al- 


V Ed. and trans. H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900. 


18 Arabskii Anonim, Moscow, 1967. 
P GAS, t, 357; GAL, t, 155. 
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Farghānī, under the Ikhshidids. It is known to us only from quotations, the 
most important to be found in the Kitab a/-"Uyūn wa-'!-ķagā'ig, produced by 
an anonymous writer in the following century. Only two volumes of this 
latter work survive, one dealing with the years 86/705 to 227/842, published 
a century ago, and the other covering the years 256/870 to 350/961 and 
recently published by O. Saidi.20 This latter part is made up essentially of a 
combination of passages borrowed from Miskawayh and from al-Farghani. 
The Egyptian origin of the work in the Fatimid era is further emphasized by 
the knowledge, limited, it is true, but exceptional in the Orient, shown by 
the author of the history of the Maghrib or at least of Iftiqiyah. 

The establishment of the Fatimids gave to Egypt an independence which 
this time was total and lasting and was naturally accompanied by an 
autonomous historiography. It was in the time of the second caliph, al-Aziz 
(reigned 365—86/975—96), that Ibn Zülaq was writing his history, probably 
in the form of annals; although it has not reached us directly, it was the main 
source for later authors, up to, and especially, al-Magrīzī. There followed 
al-Musabbihi who, as a member of the Fatimid family and a high official 
under the regime, wrote the more or less official history of it, presented in 
the form of a journal. The same form was adopted by his contemporary 
Hilal al-Sabi? and by his predecessors, not, apparently, because one 
influenced another but by reason of their use of the archival system. As in 
the case of Hilal, the work of al-Musabbibi was accordingly voluminous 
and the difficulty of forming any idea of the whole is probably explained by 
the fact that only one copy may ever have existed. It is not absolutely certain 
that the work as a whole survived until the time of al-Maqrizi, but it was 
probably used in the seventh/thirteenth century by Ibn Muyassar, whom al- 
Maarizi knew. | 

The volume covering the two years 417-18/1026-28 is preserved in the 
Escurial, but it has not yet been possible to discover whether any other 
volumes also existed there before the fire in the eleventh/seventeenth 
century. Despite its great interest the work was relatively neglected until 
quite recent times. It has now been edited by Thierry Bianquis and A. F. 
Sayyid.2! | 

In the middle of the fifth/eleventh century, al-Oudāī was at work in 
Egypt. He was Iranian by birth and of uncertain doctrinal allegiance, and 
his high reputation is hardly consistent with the modest little works whieh 
have come down to us under his name. However al-Magrīzī, in his Iiti ag, 
affirms that he was much indebted to al-Oudā for his archaeological 
information and for the general history of Egypt at this time. 


2 Damascus, 1972 and 1973. 21 Damascus, 1980. 
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It has been seen that, for purposes of ancient history, historians writing 
in Arabic made use of several ancient Pahlavi works which were translated 
for them. For the first centuries of Islam, only Arabic was used and nothing 
is in Persian; later Arab authors were to be translated into Persian and a 
Persian historiography came into being and was developed. It is said that 
even then nothing was translated into Arabic. Writers in Arabic, Persian by 
birth, were to disregatd historical works written in Persian, with vety few 
exceptions, so that two parallel lines of documentation evolved which were 
unaware of, and completely independent of each other. 

In the Semitic countries and Egypt the process was different. Although 
the Syriac language persisted in the field of literature, the masses adopted 
Arabic as their colloquial language, and the Copts, who had only the most 
limited literature, soon became almost completely Arabicized. In the same 
way Greek, reduced to small linguistic islets, disappeared even among the 
faithful of the Melkite church. Syriac historiography survived and even 
experienced a last and notable upward trend in the sixth/twelfth and 
seventh/thirteenth centuries among the Monophysites in the regions of 
Upper Mesopotamia; in Iraq, among the Nestorians, it barely lasted into the 
fifth/eleventh century.22 

It is understandable that Arabia, which was almost always divided 
politically and even doctrinally, should not have been able to supply 
material for a history in the true sense of the word. On the other hand, 
special interest came very quickly to be taken in the history ofthe holy cities 
and also of the cities in the area of the Yemen. Mention has already been 
made of the histories of Mecca, by al-Azraqi and his successors;2 we are less 

well informed on histories of Medina, having only extracts from them in 
works of later date, such as that of al-Samhüdi. For the Yemen, the most 
ancient work of this kind extant is that of Abū 'I-'Abbās Ahmad b. 
"Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Rāzī (d. c. 460/1068) on San‘a. A special place 
must, however, be given to the work of Abū Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad al-Hamdānī (d. 334/945), who, while first and foremost a Yemeni, 
was not too proud to take an interest in Arabia as a whole. He can hardly be 
described as an historian in the strict sense of the term, but he mingled 
histoty, geography, tribal genealogies, pre-Islamic antiquities, and so on, in 
a wotk of high quality, the essential features of which have now been 
reconstructed. Among other topics the author strove to describe the 
passing of the ancient Yemen into the Yemen under Islam, although he 
could at best read the ancient texts imperfectly and mainly relied on the 


2 For Christian historical writing in Arabic, see below, ch. 26. 
23 Such as Ibn Shabbah (also author of a history of Basra), al-Fagīhī, etc.; GAS, 1, 345—6. 
24 EJ. “al-Hamdani”’. 
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traditions of the Islamic era, which at least were still relatively fresh in his 
Within fluctuating frontiers a principality of the Zaydi madhhab was 
formed in the Yemen, which gave rise to a literature devoted specifically to 
the Imams, beginning with Abū °l-Husayn Yahya al-Hadi ilā "I-Haqq (d. 
298/911). These biographies were compiled by "Alī b. Muhammad al-‘Alawi . 
and Abū Ja‘far al-Kūfi.25 


The Muslims of the West had, in relation to the East, certain specific 
characteristics not incompatible either with domestic differences or, not- 
withstanding, with a close kinship in cultural development and the creation 
of literary genres. Conquest having come at a later date than in the East, and 
having been achieved by groups of men who were separate from the ethno- 
cultural community of the Near East, it is understandable that the 
beginnings of historiography should have occurred somewhat later there 
than in the East, which could, however, provide exemplars. Of the works 
produced some wete peculiar to Ifriqiyah or to Spain, others were common 
to Spain and to Morocco, which history has often associated together, 
others again dealt with the whole of the West in the period when it had been 
more or less completely unified by the Almoravid (al-Murābit) and the 
Almohad (al-Muwahhid) empires. 

The first writers to have concerned themselves with the history of the 
West were the Egyptians. This is not hard to explain when it is remembered 
what part they (and the Syrians) played in the establishment and organiza- 
tion of the new regimes. Later still it was to be from them that the Muslims 
of the West were to seek the juridical and historical information which they 
found they needed. It is sufficient to recall here the work of Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam. That Spain had a relationship with Syria is confirmed by the 
knowledge of the Orient revealed in the small Latin chronicle known as the 
* Anonymous Work of Cordova" (mid-eighth century AD).** Subsequently, 
the political break between East and West was to be conveyed in western 
historiography by an almost total disregard for the history of the Orient 
after the era of the Prophet; the writing of history had still been very little 
developed by the time of the advent of the Umayyads of Spain, who 
preserved only a shadow of the traditions of their ancestors 1n Damascus. 

Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/853), the first historian 
born in Spain to interest himself in the history of that country, also worked 
in the Traditionist manner. In the fourth/tenth century, the golden age of 
the caliphate of Cordova, two other writers were also at work: Ibn al- 


25 GAS, 1, 346. 
% See E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de P Espagne musulmane, 1, Leiden and Paris, 1950-5, 10. 
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Rūtiyyah (“son of the Gothic woman") and the anonymous author of the 
Akhbar majmií ab (“Collected Notices"), a collection of episodes mostly 
relating to the distant past. The smaller sequel, centred on Spain, which 
"Arib b. Sa‘d al-Qurtubi attributed to al-Tabarī, is evidence of the interest 
also taken in the historiography of the Orient, borne out on a grander scale 
by a/- Igd al-farid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. Ibn Hazm, the philosopher-poet, 
concerned himself with traditional tribal genealogies and also with the 
history of the sects from the Umayyad viewpoint, and ‘Abdullah b. 
Buluggin b. Badis (reigned 469-8; [1076—90), the last Zirid of Granada, 
composed his memoirs.2? The fact remains, however, that according to the 
later Muslim historians themselves, the original founders of Spanish Arabic 
historiography, in the fourth/tenth century, were two Arabicized Persian 
immigrants, Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bashir al-Rāzī, and his son 
Īsā b. Ahmad.28 For us the most important author in the first half of the 
fifth/eleventh century is Abū Marwan Hayyan b. Hayyàn, who, after 
having more or less completed his monumental exposition of the history of 
Muslim Spain, produced an abridged version of it, also large, the Mugtabis, 
five volumes of which have by degrees been recovered and published. 

We have practically no means of knowing how Arab historiography 
began in Ifrīgiyah, or a fortiori in Morocco. An Aghlabid prince, Muham- 
mad b. Ziyādatullāh, and the son of the great jurist Sahnün wrote on the 
dynasty and its era works which have disappeared and do not seem to have 
been widely used by subsequent authors.29 Probably somewhat fortui- 
tously, the most ancient chronicle to be preserved, which in fact is rather 
short, is that devoted to the Kharijite Ibàdi Rustamids of Tāhart (western 
Algeria) towards the end of the third/ninth centuty by a writer named Ibn 
al-Saghir,? who probably did not belong to their religious sect. The 
accession of the Fatimids and their subsequent decline may well have 
accounted for the disappearance of several works of their own period or 
earlier. The Kitab Iftitāļ al-da‘wah by their great doctor al-Qadi al-Nu'mān, 
is an essential work for the early days of the dynasty, but does not go 
further, while the Sirah of al-Ustādh Jawdhar is little more than a collection, 
quite valuable in fact, of his official correspondence. In the eyes of posterity, 
including Ibn Khaldün, the true founder of Maghribi historiography was 
Ibn Ragīg of al-Oayrawān, writing at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh 
century. Under his name there has recently been published a fragment of a 
work dealing with a number of the Aghlabids, the Ta°rikh lfriqiyab wa-^]- 


27 Memoirs of ‘Abdullah al-Ziri in Andalus, 111, 1935, IV, 1936, VI, 1941. 

2 GAS, t, 362; C. Pellat, “The origin and development of historiography in Muslim Spain" in Lewis 
and Holt, Historians of tbe Middle East, 1 19. 

? For Ziyādatullāh and the son of Sahnün, see Talbi, L’ Emirat Aghlabide, 910. 

© See GAS, 1, 356. 
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b:31 even though this text is definitely connected with Ibn Ragīg, its 
iml Mui iD us not been established. Ibn Raqiq was ba 
Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. "Alī b. Hammad and Ibn al- A qi n 
Sharaf continued the work and he in turn was followed by € Sa E ie 

It does not appear that any true historiography was produce E ^ y, 
although other branches of Arab-Muslim culture were to be found t oe 
Amari has noted information in the so-called Cambridge chronic ¢ 
which still awaits identification. Somewhat later the geographer A 
historian Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Warrāg wrote on the sr of t : 
Maghrib for one of the princes of partitioned Spain of the Pap pigs 
century. The work, now lost, was to be used shortly afterwards by al-Bakri. 

The Maghrib would appear to have been readier to attach UE ie 
biographical literature, as is demonstrated by the Tabagātof Abū 1- ies 2 " 
the end of the second/eighth century, and among others ee d E šī 
Zirids), a part at least of the lost work of the physician Ahmad E rā mā id 
al-Jazzar (fourth/tenth century)’, both of which were kāti A igo 
subsequent Maghribi writers like the anonymous author of the : = e 
haq@ ig mentioned above. To the mid-sixth/twelfth century, : ore t 
Almohad unification, belongs a work which must be regarded as E 

special interest, the history of al-Oayrawān by Abd al- Azīz ` : a dā : 
which in fact covered the history of the whole of Ifrīgiyah, proba den 
the Arab conquest. So far this work has not come to light, Mb i 
possible that it still exists somewhere in the Orient. The writer was O al 
at the end of his days to emigrate to Syria; he took his manuscript ya < 
and almost all that oriental historians were to know about d nde 
the beginning of the Almohad period they owed to him, e xs = 
and his disciple Ibn Khallikān to al-Nuwayri and even Ibn al-Furā 

i fourteenth century. 
ue nothing has reached us which is earlier in date than the 


sixth/twelfth century. 


If there is, in some degree, a historiography appropriate to each died 
there can also be a tendency towards one peculiar to a community E a 
political and ideological nature. It is necessaty, howevet, to FE it 
distinction here. Such communities desire, as do groups of other kin e o 
have their own registers of doctors and persons of DD = Rija i 
words, separate dictionaties of Ibadis, Shī īs, Mu tazilites, etc. ow ; : 
far as the true history of the community 1s concerned, it can ir y 2: 
achieved specifically if the experts are not too widely dispersed a 


3! Ed. M. Kaabi, Tunis, 1968. !32 Idris, La Berbérie orientale, xv—xvii. 
3 GAL, t, 274, and GAL, Si, 424. 
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intermingled with others. In the case of a political organization it operates 
mote or less the other way round and then becomes partially confused with 
the regional historiography. The Fatimids, before the formal constitution 
of their state, had an earlier history, described, as has been seen, by al-Qadi 
al-Nu'màn, who appears scarcely to have been known outside Isma‘ili 
circles. On the other hand this same history had also been recounted bya 
certain Ibn akhi Muhsin, whose work seems to have been used by most of 
the historians of the Orient (and most extensively by Abū Bakr ‘Abdullah b. 
Aybak al-Dawadari). 

From the foregoing it is easy to see how far, as already suggested, 
historical considerations entered into numerous sectors of cultural and 
social life, with the inevitable result that historical expositions occur in 
works of very different kinds. 

The adherents of the various sects naturally felt the need to know their 
own history or, rather, an idealized version of it, and this desire gave rise to 
a type of history which should be called hagiography, that of the manāgib 
(virtues, feats, exploits) which was to develop in direct proportion to the 
increase in congregations placed under the protection of an ancient patron 
saint; from classical times there existed among others the A&bbar al-Hallaj 
(tales of the mystic al-Hallaj)**. A comparison of the Sirah of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, a political but also historical document discussed above, with the 
manāgib compiled three-and-a-half centuries later by Ibn al-Jawzi, shows 
the development of this kind of composition. In general the sects exalted 
their martyrs: thus Abū "l-Faraj al-Isfahani wrote in his youth a catalogue of 
"Alids put to death, the Magatil al-Talibiyyin. 


THE POST-CLASSICAL PERIOD 


The middle of the fifth/eleventh century is marked in historiography, as in 
general cultural activity, by a break in continuity owing to political 
upheavals, which not only altered frontiers but gave power to an aristoc- 
racy with no knowledge of tradition or even, in some cases, of the Arabic 
language. Historiography, however, offered a better resistance than other 
genres, because its materials renewed themselves naturally without the 
need for an effort to achieve intellectual renaissance. 

The misfortunes of the caliphate of Iraq and of Baghdad explain both 
the mediocrity and the reduction in scope of historical output before the 
period of relative recovery at the end of the sixth/twelfth century. We are 
told?5 that Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhānī (see above) was 


* See L. Massignon, La Passion d'al-Halladj, Paris, 1978. 
>5 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, trans. de Slane, 1, 290. 
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followed by al-Raghüni and then by the Hanbalite Ibn al-Haddad, Wi ibn. 
we have no direct knowledge. In fact the identity of this al-Hama ani I 
uncertain. The chronicler of the ninth/fifteenth century, Badr al-Din al- 
*Ayni, for the period which concerns us here, put side by side the šā 
paragraphs borrowed from the small chronicle of Muhammad A i al- 
“Azimi (483 — after 556/1090 — after 116 1) with others of the same eae 
from Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik, which can hardly belong to the 
work as the continuation of al-Tabari previously noted. On the other han 4, 
the circumstantial accounts given by Ibn al-Furāt (without = and this 
exceptional — naming the author) of events in Mesopotamia - the 
beginning of the sixth/twelfth century, which bear a close tesemb T to 
those of Izz al-Din b. al-Athir, could be better attributed to al-Hamad ani, 
inasmuch as they are confined to be beginning of the century, after which as 
we know his History" came to a finish. Of similar character are the tā 
extracts preserved by Sibt Ibn al- Jawzī (period of Malik-Shah), Kamal al- 
in b. al-“Adim (d. 660/1262) and others. i 
a n that eee ue an historian of the quality of Ibn al-Athir 
referred collectively to “the Iraqis" among his sources certainly implies that 
there were several of them, but they probably duplicated the work of one 
another without any single writer standing out independently. Mention 
must, however, be made of the encyclopaedist Ibn Hamdün, belonging to 
the middle of the century, who, in the twelfth and last book of his 
Tadbkirah, gave a valuable and circumstantial exposition of general nl 
for which he may also have collected material in Syria. It was proba y : 
the request of a Syrian prince that the exiled Iraqi Ibn al- Imrānī, s i E 
same period, compiled the summarized history of the caliphate a/-Inba 
"rīkh al-khulafā. | 
ti ras - 2 century there appeared a work of greater importance 
but with limitations which are all the more significant. Ibn al-Jawzi was a 
doctor of the Hanbalite school which was then coming into being in Iraq 
and to a small extent in Syria. He was a preacher who fired crowds with 
enthusiasm, the author of works of many different kinds, teeming Ms 
information and with polemical observations on religious, moral and socia 
life. An indefatigable writer, he has given us among pies things a 
substantial work entitled a/-Muntagam (“The Well-Ordered"), a volumi- 
nous history of the Muslim world up to his own time. The first half is the 
usual imitation of al-Tabari and the remainder does the same in relation to 
those who continued his work. However, he adds to them, increasingly, in 
dealing with the life and social-religious conflicts of Baghdad, supplemen- 
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tary material borrowed from Hanbalite informants and drawn from his 
own personal experience. The extreme unevenness of the chapters and the 
paragraphs gives the impression of a work somewhat botched and 
unfinished, but in any case its main characteristic is the curtailment of the 
horizon to Baghdad or, even more, to such matters as were of direct interest 
to himself: there is scarcely a word anywhere on the struggle against the 
Crusaders. Such as it is, a/-Muntagam has been little used by later writers 
except in respect of the more methodical insertions made by the author's 
grandson, Sibt Ibn al- Jawzi in his Mirāt al-zamān. From a technical point of 
view, a/-Muntagam appears to be the first example of a type which must 
subsequently have been widely produced, consisting of an addition to the 
events of each year of obituary notices on deceased celebrities. A/- 
Muntazam was continued for the closing years of the century by al-Qadisi, 
who was known to Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, but whose work has been lost. 
Elsewhere the reputation of the Ta’rikb Baghdad encouraged a series of 
writers to produce sequels to it concerning their own times: first al-Sam ‘ani 
in the sixth/twelfth century, then al-Dubaythi and, on the same lines, Ibn al- 
Najjar in the seventh/thirteenth century. Al-Sam'àni moreover was the 
author of a useful handbook; the multiplicity of names of authors known 
only by their nisbah (name derived from place of origin, etc.) made it 
increasingly difficult to distinguish them and to identify the places from 
which they took their names, and al-Sam'ani in his Kitab al- Ansab supplies a 
general register which can in some ways be compared with the geographical 
dictionaries, but with the addition, alongside each locality, of the names of 
the most important authors who had received their nisbab from it. 
Surprisingly enough, the Saljüqs had in their own time no true historian 
writing about them specifically, either in Arabic or in Persian. Their history 
has become available to us only by way of extant Itaqi historiography or 
from wotks in either of these languages of later date than the middle of the 
sixth/twelfth century, one of which at least was produced outside their own 
domain at the request of a prince all the more tenacious of their traditions. 
The author of this last Saljüq history, “Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, who will be 
discussed later, had made his career in the Arab countries of Mesopotamia 
and of Syria, but he was Iranian by birth, a fact which allowed him, 
although he wrote only in Arabic, to make equal use of sources in both 
languages, an unusual occurrence. For the early times he had recourse to 
Iraqi literature, and for the ensuing period to the memoirs of the Persian 
vizier Sharaf al-Din aba Nasr Anūshirwān b. Khalid (d. 532 or 5 33/1137-8 
or 1158-9); finally he drew on contemporary information available to him in 
Syria. As will be seen, his over-embellished style was a deterrent to ordinary 
readers, while a delight to specialists, and it was for this reason that his 
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compatriot al-Bundārī, also bilingual, produced a simplified version of the 
work, which is the only one to have come down to us. F 
The other general history of the Saljūgs which has e diio : 
Akhbār al-Saljuqiyyab for which one, or more probably two, litt E is 
authors were tesponsible,*” came in any case in its final form from : e 2d - 
west of Iran, where Arabic continued to be more in use. It must kab een 
written by an Atābak of Adharbayjān, and certainly contains in dms 
relating to that province. It was to these two Arabic works that su se i 
historians with no knowledge of egret dae EE Seu features of wha 
ut the Saljūgs of the sixth/twelfth c 1 a 
pic haat be He this point of the Masharib al-Tajārib si T 
Fundug (Alī b. al-Qasim Zayd al-Bayhagī),** the author of the t able 
little Ta'rīkb-i Baybaq (“History of Bayhaq") in Persian, compiled, t - iid 
in Arabic, as a sequel to the Tajārib Urge We know of it only fro 
-Athīr in whose time it was still extant. 
gr although Arabic continued to be employed in Iran for 
religion and for law, any further historical works there were to be written in 
Persian. It was in Arabic, a language which he was obliged to know as a 
high official attending on Jalalal-Din Māngūbirti (reigned 617-—28ļ1 "d in 
that Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Nasawi was to write, soon a D a 
1230, the notable biography of his late master, but the Se u 
latter resulted in his meeting his death in an ies country, where he ha 
ite for Arabic-speaking readers and sponsors. 7 
ps ja in Syria s quite different. More divided politically than 
evet, at least in the northern half, it had, in every centre, small i 
circles, where many a minor notable prided himself as a writer and o a 
wrote history, but within a strictly local horizon. This SOME, di 
probably also elements of dialect in the style of writing, cp n : 
posterity has retained practically nothing of these wotks, of whic uh dis 
only the titles, mentioned rarely by later authors. The last inportan a 
produced in Syria was that of Yahya b. Sa'īd al-Angaki (“of = E 
458/1066), who, paradoxically, compiled it in a Byzantine A ee : 
environment; he was by birth a Christian of Egypt and wrote in Aral 4 
language which had certainly become almost as current in Antioch as in the 
i inces. 
ri s mote was to elapse before any other work of note uide 
At most a few names can be mentioned, with no claim to an exhaustive ist: 
Abū Ghālib al-Ma‘arti,29 for example, of the illustrious family of Ma arrat 


3 Lewis and Holt, Historians of the Middle East, 69-71; W. Madelung, “The identity of two Yemenite 
MSS”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XXX, 1973, 179. m 
3 Lewis = ietīti Historians of the Middle East, 58. 39 Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, 44 and n. 3 
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al-Nu'màn, which in the first half of the fifth/eleventh century had 
produced the great poet Abū’ 1-"Alā” al-Ma‘arri; and in the first quarter of the 
sixth/twelfth century Hamdan b. ‘Abd al-Rahim, who was the author of a 
history of the Franks among whom he had practised medicine.* Somewhat 
later two writers are to be encountered who appear to have been more 
important, but whose major works have none the less also disappeared: ‘Ali 
b. Mungidh of the celebrated Mungidh family, to be discussed shortly, and 
al-‘Azimi. It is likely that the chronicle of “Alī b. Mundidh was the source for 
various items of information in later chronicles*!, but it quite early acquired 
the reputation of having been badly done and probably savoured of 
Shi'ism, which may well have been why it has not been preserved. From al- 
"Azimi a summary chronicle has survived which is useful indeed, but he had 
compiled a much more substantial work often quoted in the Bughyah 
("Object of Desire”) of Kamal al-Din b. al-"Adīm. He wrote from the 
standpoint of a native of Aleppo who did not bear the banner of any 
particular religious adherence.*? Finally there is an exceptionally good 
reason for proceeding here to the end of the sixth/twelfth century, when the 
small chronicle known by the name of the Bustān appeared still to provide a 
link with these families of authors from Aleppo and northern Syria. 

Different again was the state of affairs in central and southern Syria over 
the same period, probably by reason of the relative unity which Fatimid 
domination had given it and which was preserved for half a century by the 
Atābaks of Damascus. In this realm we actually know of only one work, but 
one of prime importance, the Damascus Chronicle, in which Ibn al-Qalanisi 
recounts the history of his city and province from the mid-fourth/tenth 
century to 555/1160. The great documentary value of the work not- 
withstanding, the author does not scruple to overlook certain inconvenient 
episodes. 

Finally we may consider in relation to these groups the history of 
Mayyāfārigīn by Ibn al-Azraq al-Fārigī in Diyār Bakr; this important 
chronicle exists in two versions which have hitherto found no editors for 
the last century it covers (i.e. up to 5 72/1 176-77). 

It is obvious that all these chronicles, which are confined for practical 
purposes to the lifetime of the author, relied essentially on oral sources or 
on the writer's own personal experience, and indeed this may also apply to 
the latest sections of those chronicles which themselves go back to a more 
distant past. Particularly remarkable in this respect is the Damascus 
Chronicle, with its lively narrative style often coloured by dialect. For earlier 
periods, on the other hand, this chronicle, like those of Ibn al-Azraq and 


*9 Ibid., 41-2. *! Probably in the case of the Bustan, cited below. 
42 Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, 42-3. 
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al-‘Azimi also, used more or less recognizable literary sources 
E d hoe the authors may have had access to documents from 
E ‘difficult to know how to classify the Mungidh family, several 
members of which, including ‘All, tried their hand at writing history. V 
most celebrated member, Usāmah (d. 584/1188), was the author of a wor 
unique of its kind, famous today but ignored by the whole Arab tradition, 
the Kitab a/-I"tibār. In it Usamah, with a complete disregard for pie 
logy but with great spontaneity, scatters the recollections of a life o s 
which had taken him, sometimes under romantic conditions, from : 
birthplace, Shayzar on the Orontes, to Diyār Bakr and to Egypt des le | 
by the last of the Fatimids, to finish eventually in the service of salā g in; 
of particular interest are his reports of minor wars and minor friends ips 
with the Franks of the Latin Orient in the two or three decades following 
i ade. 
E pite of biography, Ibn "Asākir endowed the city of Damascus 
with an immense dictionary, rivalling that which al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
had conferred on Baghdad in the previous century and slightly more open- 
minded than that work on the non-religious aspects of life, a tendency 
which, in the following century, was to be even more marked, m a 
the Bughyab of Kamil al-Din b. al-‘Adim, to which farther reference ord 
made. Mention may also be made here of Ibn "Asākir's book on the fada t 
(merits) of Jerusalem, produced against the background of its reconquest 
ah al-Din. 
E cuis of the second Fatimid century is little known * us. 
On the one hand it appears that the decline of the regime may i 
discouraged the production of major works; on the other, the rr e 
of the final Ayyubid conquest may well have brought in its train t i oss, 
dispersal or concealment of written works, only a few of u Kā 
destined to reappear, if not for us, at least for certain authors of the late 
Mamlük period. Two histories, more or less general, of the regime ve 
to have followed parallel but mutually independent lines. We know 
nothing of one which was produced towards the mid-sixth/twelfth pī 
by an author mentioned only by his court title of al-Muhannak, ee 
the fact that it was the principal source used by Jamal al-Din abū 'l-E s 
‘Ali b. Zāfir al-Azdi at the close of the century and again by Mona ; 
‘Ali b. Muyassar (d. 677/1278) at the beginning of the Mamluk ee 
subsequent author makes any reference to it. The reverse is true o E 
Tuwayr, whose history combined a fairly detailed account of the events o 


43 See above, ch. 11, 186-7. 
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the sixth/twelfth century, up to the Ayyubid conquest, with a systematic 
and penetrating discussion of the institutions of the defunct regime as, in 
his view, the new rulers must have found them, which is presumably the 
point of the title Nuzbat al-mugqlatayn fī akbbar al-dawlatayn (Recreation of 
the Eyes in Regard to Accounts of the Two Dynasties"). Despite its 
considerable interest, no subsequent author mentions the work before the 
end of the eighth/fourteenth century, when it seems likely that, without any 
explicit reference to it, Ibn Khaldün found it of use. Ibn al-Furat, whose 
range in his choice of sources was particularly wide, was also much 
indebted to it, deriving from it the essential features of his knowledge of the 
second Fatimid century; al-Maqrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi were to do 
likewise. Then, with the decline of Egyptian historiogtaphy, silence 
descended upon Ibn Tuwayr’s work, to such an extent that until recent 
times it was not even known when the writer had lived. 

The increase in power of the viziers in Egypt at the expense of the caliphs 
explains the burgeoning of monographs on al-Afdal, al-Ma”mūn al- 
Bata'ihi and Talā'i' b. Ruzzik, more or less bound up with political rivalries 
but rich in information on administrative life. They were still available in 
the time of al-Magrīzī, but none of them appears to have been preserved in 
its original form until the present day. Alongside these monographs and of 
a more summary and general nature is deserving of mention a history of the 
viziers entitled a/-Isharah ilā man nàla?l-wizarab compiled by «Alī b. al-Sayrafi 
(d. 542/1147), a high official of the chancery at the beginning of the sixth/ 
twelfth century. 

The writing of history in Arabic was continued in Egypt both with the 
Kitab al-Siyar of Sawirus b. al-Mugaffa‘ and with a special work attribu- 
table to the Armenian immigration — that of Aba Sālih on the churches of 
Egypt. 

The Fatimid period corresponded in the Yemen to the domination of the 
Sulayhids, more or less loyal vassals, but this did not exclude the continued 
existence of Zaydi caucuses or of a Shafi‘ite community. Each of these 
groups had its literature; here it is enough to mention the chronicle, of ill- 
defined contents, by Muslim al-Lahiji#4 and the more literary work of the 
poet "Umarah b. abi ?l-Hasan al-Hakami. 

The fame of Salah al-Din al-Ayyūbī and the fact that, in the midst of 
Turkish princes, he was himself of Arab culture, led to the gathering 
around him of a circle of writers. Mention has already been made of ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Isfahani in connection with the history of the Saljüqs, which he 
had, in fact, written in Syria at the time when he entered the service of Salah 


^ Madelung, “The identity of two Yemenite MSS", 179. 
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al-Din. Otherwise almost the whole of his work aimed at producing a 
history of that prince. The most important part of it was the Barq al-Sham 
(“The Lightning of Syria”), an account ofthe career of his hero, brought pi 
to date and continued up to the end of his reign, including a description o 
the reconquest of Jerusalem, the recovery of Syria and Palestine from the 
Franks and of the resistance to the Third Crusade. It was written in a style 
worthy of the celebrated Sultan, but which in fact he had also adopted for 
his Saljūq history, as already noted. There is no reason, however, to believe 
that the adornments were detrimental to the accuracy of the work, which is 
indisputable. Moreover the author, who was principally in charge of his 
master’s correspondence, is obliging enough to give numerous examples 
from it, which for us have the value of authentic chancery documents. 
Posterity has regarded the Barg as the essential source for the history of 
Salah al-Din, so that subsequent writers have followed it almost to the 
exclusion of all others. ‘Imad al-Din had a considerable reputation as a 
stylist; nevertheless he must on this account have exhausted the copyists, 
for only three fragments of his original work have come down to us and an 
abridgement was made of it by that same al-Bundari who already seems to 
have been occupied with Saljüq history. Even from the abridged version 
only passages coveting a few years have been recovered — and that ate 
recently. The best-known recension is that made by Abū Shamah in the 
following century.* | | 
From this fundamental work ‘Imad al-Din detached a special portion 
devoted to the taking of Jerusalem, better preserved by reason of its E 
modest proportions and importance of the subject. Having sutvived his 
master by nine years, he also produced, in two consecutive volumes, a 
continuation of the Barg, which Abū Shāmah has preserved. In addition he 
compiled an anthology of the poetry of his time, in the tradition of the 
Yatimab of al-Tha'ālibī, with supplementary notes on the poets.” 

- Together with ‘Imad al-Din mention must be made of his colleague and 
friend ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali known by the name of al-Qadi al-Fadil (d. 
596/1200), who, although Egyptian by birth, also delighted in the acroba- 
tics of style which must have contributed to the fame of their ii 
master. In the Barg are to be found as many quotations from the official 
correspondence of al-Fadil as from that of “Imad al-Din. Moreover, al-Qadi 
al-Fadil, who was more particularly involved in internal administration, 
maintained, as was the practice in most chanceties, a journal of events and 
decisions that he later decided to edit for publication. In this task he was 
assisted by Abū Ghālib al-Shaybānī, known for his abridgement and 


45 See below, 228. 4 EI? “Imad al-Din”. 
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continuation of al-Tabarī. The chancery journal of al-Fādil was still 
available in the time of al-Maqrizi*' and some manusctipts of miscellaneous 
content from his correspondence are extant today. 

The years under consideration correspond broadly with the peak period 
of the sect of the Assassins in Syria. No history emanating from them has 
survived, but we have at least a biography — late, it is true, and semi- 
legendary — of Rashid al-Din Sinan, the Grand Master who was a 
contemporary of Salah al-Din.*8 

Just as political divisions tended to encourage local histories, so the 
succession of dynasties or, for certain individuals, the maintenance of 
interest in the Muslim community as a whole, provided encouragement for 
anew form of composition. In fact it was to be an attempt to combine witha 
chronological exposition an account of events throughout the whole 
Muslim world — a difficult task, to be successfully achieved in only a single 
instance. To the extent to which it was possible to refer to the specific 
histories of princes or of dynasties or even to regional histories, the most 
convenient method of documentation was simply to string individual 
histories together in a general compilation. This was done in some degree 
by Ibn Baba al-Qashi in about 500/1100 and, more obviously, by the Persian 
author of the Mujmal al-tawārīkb a little later. In the Arab domain an 
excellent example was provided at the end of the sixth/twelfth century by 
Akhbar al-duwal al-mungati ab by Ibn Zāfit al-Azdi. Further afield it was the 
formula later to be applied by writers as open-minded as al-Nuwayri, 
Rashid al-Din Tabib (in Persian) and even Ibn Khaldün. 

At this point it seems appropriate to draw attention to a type of chronicle 
which, by analogy with its counterparts in Byzantium and the other 
literatures of East and West, we shall call the “abridged chronicle”. It goes 
without saying that, somewhere between the indifferent public and the 
specialist, there must have been people who were interested in teading 
short historical accounts and scholars desirous of consulting quickly some 
work of ready reference. For this category of users, it was necessary to 
assemble collections of extracts or epitomes; these indeed could hardly be 
regarded as works of literature but would serve a purpose in diffusing 
historical culture. At least they show us what the authors deemed most 
useful to bring to the attention of their contemporaries. It is also evident 
that for the modern historian they rarely supply information not already 
available from elsewhere. However, cases where they may have preserved 
shreds from sources subsequently lost should not be overlooked. These 


9 Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, 52. 
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abridged chronicles are not all analogous; some have the appearance of 
rudimentary notes and can only be properly understood in the light of other 
more explicit information. Others select, but maintain in what they have 
chosen the shape of a readable continuous narrative. The writers of these 
abridged chronicles are also frequently those of the more extensive works; 
in some cases, when the chronicle post-dates a longer work by the same 
author, he may expand the version of the more recent years. It cannot be 
said either that the abridged chronicle is always the summary of a longer 
chronicle; there ate, up to a point, two independent lines of work and the 
chronicle may follow other earlier chronicles without reference to more 
detailed works by the same author. The chronicle may sometimes be earlier, 
sometimes later than the longer work. Ibn Wasil, for instance, wrote his al- 
Ta'rikh al-$āliķī before his large Mufarrij, Ibn abi "l-Dam his brief chronicle 
after his long one. Ibn al-Nazif copied the whole of the first part of his 
chronicle from the Bustan, al-Makin b. al-Amin his own, as far as the death 
of Salah al-Din, from the Ta’rikh a/-$āliķī of Ibn Wasil. The apparent 
multiplication of abridged chronicles in the post-classical period may 
indicate a certain democratization of this form of culture. ] 

The Ayyubid epoch was for the historiography of Syria and the Jazirah a 


century of glory, which wasto continue under the first ofthe Mamlüks but by 


then was running parallel with Egyptian historiography, which was ultim- 
ately to take first place. The fact was that the position of Syria in the general 
history of the Near East was acquiring an international significance. It was 
to Syria that the last Arabic-speakers of Iran turned when Baghdad was no 
longer their chief centre, and the same was true of those in the West, 
especially in Spain, after the setback of the Christian Reconquista. The was, 
of course, also Egypt, but apart from the fact that the rulers who held it i 
common with Syria were particularly active in that province, the fall of the 
Fatimid regime and the appropriation of all high offices by the newcomers 
from nearby Asia, who brought different traditions with them, puta rae 
on the development of a common Egyptian culture, which was not to be 
achieved until the advent of the Mamluks. | 

The first major author to be encountered is still in a sense a survivor from 
the previous century. Ibn abi Tayyi” was the last representative of a great 
Shri family of Aleppo; he had, however, seen the majority of his co- 
religionists converted to the official Sunnism. He owed to his father on 
abundant supply of documentation, either original or derived from t À 
small local histories already mentioned. His Ma‘adin al-dhahab ( Gol 
Mines") constituted a general history of the Muslim world, but apart from 
some extracts in “Izz al-Din b. Shaddād, it is hardly known to us except for 
the part dealing with the sixth/twelfth century. His observations on the 
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regions outside Syria and some outside Egypt amount to scarcely more 
than an indication of the usual known sources, as, for example, “Imad al- 
Din al-Isfahani for the Saljüqs and again, on an even larger scale, for the 
reign of Salah al-Din. On the other hand, there is considerable interest in 
what he tells us about the history of northern Syria (for Damascus he takes 
his inspiration from Ibn al-Oalānisī) and about certain phases of Egyptian 
history, so much so that an author like the Sunni Shihab al-Din aba 
Shamah, while omitting the name of Ibn abi Tayyi” from his prefatory list of 
sources, cannot resist quoting him constantly in the passages devoted to the 
reigns of Nür al-Din Mahmüd b. Zanki and the early years of Salah al-Din. 
Still more important for us is his account of the history of the first half of the 
sixth/twelfth century, although it has survived only through the medium of 
the belated chronicle of Ibn al-Furat, for a long time disregarded and of 
which the awaited translation and publication have not yet appeared. Ibn 
abi Tayy?’ followed up his great work with a biography of Salah al-Din's 
son and governor of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Zahir, with whom he seems to 
have been on polite terms. He had met Yaqüt who devoted to him a note, 
preserved by al-Safadi but missing, assuredly not by chance, from the 
manuscripts of the Irshad.‘ 

The small town of Hamah must have been, until the beginning of the 
eighth/fourteenth century, a notable centre for historians, culminating in 
the prince Abū '1-Fidā”. The first representative of this line, moreover, was 
already a prince, Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Shahinshah b. “Umar, nephew of 
Salah al-Din and ruler of the city. His Midmar al-hagā'igis mainly, as regards 
the part recently recovered, an abridgement of “Imad al-Din, augmented by 
certain family traditions and a supplementary Baghdad documentation of 
uncertain value. 

The Qadi Ibn abi "l-Dam, whose treatise on the office of qadi has 
survived, also compiled a vast general history of which unfortunately we 
possess only odd extracts, although a complete copy of it appears to have 
existed in the Escurial until the fite in the eleventh/seventeenth century. He 
too wrote about Baghdad and apparently took a sporadic interest in Sicily. 
His abridged chronicle, a/-Ta’rikh ai-Mugaffarī, dedicated to al-Muzaffar of 
Hamāh, has survived, but is of documentary value to us only for the very 
last years. It was later in date than the great History, but was not necessarily 
inspired by it. 

There remain other authors native to Hamāh like Ibn al-Nazif and Ibn 
Wasil, of whom mention will be made later. Ibn al-Nazif, who pursued a 
career chiefly in the service of the lord of Qal'at Jabar, also produced a 
major and a shorter history, though the basis of his documentation is 

9 See EI’, "Ibn abi Tayyi””. 
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unknown. The former is lost and it is not even certain that it was ever 
circulated. The second, the manuscript of which was recently published in 
facsimile, is very concise up to the sixth/twelfth century, at which point it 
relies on the Bustan,? but the continuation contained original information, 
for example on Sicily and Turkish Asia Minor. 
The most important writer of the period, however, was undeniably Izz 
al-Din b. al-Athir, certainly one of the greater Arab-Muslim historians. He 
came from a well-to-do family of the Jazirah, Ibn ‘Umar, which produced at 
the same time two brothers, one the vizier of a minor Ayyubid (Majd al- 
Din), the other a well-known man of letters (Diya al-Din); he seems not to 
have needed to concern himself with earning a living, apart from such 
benefits as might accrue to him by favour of the Zangids of Mosul, whose 
loyal servant he was. He seems to have been chiefly preoccupied with 
providing his co-religionists with a handbook that would supply them with 
all the essential information they might need. Certainly this preoccupation 
is mingled with others in his history of the Atabaks of Mosul, which aimed 
at achieving a true assessment of Nür al-Din in relation to Salah al-Din, but 
it was the actual starting-point of his a/-Kamil fī "Ha rīki, which he finished 
under the protection of Badr al-Din Lu’lu’, the heir of the Zangids. One 
important quality of Ibn al-Athir is his clarity of style and care i 
explanation, which leads him, if need be, to stretch ot to overstep t E 
rigorously annalistic framework of his exposition. What is particular y 
temarkabie is the scope of his documentation. For the periods closest to his 
own, he naturally made use of the archives of Baghdad, Mosul and perhaps 
of Damascus and elsewhere. On the other hand, especially in dealing with 
Iran, he directly questioned merchants, ambassadors and the like, although 
he himself had no knowledge of Persian.5! With regard to earlier centuries, 
he of course took al-Tabari as his base, while at the same time supplement- 
ing and producing a detailed summary of him on occasion, whether be 7 
without the help of earlier abridgements we do not know. For the period o 
the fourth/tenth to the sixth/twelfth centuries, he was familiar with the 
series of Iraqi authors previously mentioned above, as far as al-Muntagam, 
and himself added the Syrian Ibn al-Qalanisi. He was also remarkable as the 
first writer in the East to make use of western Muslim sources, not only of 
"Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shaddād, who had emigrated to Damascus, but also the 
Spaniard Abū Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Rāzī. From all of them he 
knew how to extract what was essential in concise form and on occaston to 
draw the necessary comparisons. 


50 See above, 220. si 
$ D. s. Richards, “Ibn al-Athir and the later parts of the Kamil” in D. O. Morgan (ed.), Medieval 
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In the thirty odd years following Ibn al-Athir, three major writers must 
be noted. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, the grandson (sib) of Ibn al-Jawzī (whose 
daughter was his mother) and like him a preacher who could appeal to 
crowds, had settled in Syria in the service of the Ayyubids of Damascus; he 
belonged to the Shāfi ī madhhab. In his Mirāt al-zaman there is no evidence 
that he drew upon information equal to that of the Kamil; sometimes indeed 
he avoids using evidence condemned by his predecessors. He copied from 
his sources quite slavishly — a/-Muntazam of his grandfather included — and 
he is particularly valuable for the period 448—79/1056—87, having trans- 
cribed verbatim the important work of the son of Hilāl al-$ābi”.52 On 
the other hand, for his own lifetime, he provides detailed otiginal infor- 
mation, as well as several borrowings from the memoirs of his friend 
Sa'd al-Din. The major part of his work concentrates on Iraq, where the 
most important historians had been operating, but in its concern with the 
general course of development it became increasingly a history of Syria, 
which he continued until 65 3/1256, shortly before his death. It was he who 
introduced into Syria the practice his grandfather had inaugurated of 
appending to a record of events the principal obituary notices of the year, 
interpolating rather awkwardly a recital of the events connected with the 
deaths of political leaders, with the effect of interrupting the narrative. This 
practice was henceforth to spread first of all to Damascus and then 
throughout the whole Mamlük realm. The automatic arrangement of the 
information in annal form was to make the Mir'at, even more than the 
Kāmil, the favoutite source of many later historians. 

Shihāb al-Dīn abū Shāmah, also of Damascus, is known to us mainly for 
his Kitab al-Rawdatayn (“Book of the Two Gardens"), in which he sets out 
the history of the reigns of Nür al-Din and of Salah al-Din. Its success was 
due to the fact that it combined the versions of ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī (in 
simplified style), “Izz al-Din b. Shaddād, sometimes Ibn abi Tayyi and of 
Ibn al-Athir, not to mention abundant extracts from the correspondence of 
“Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī and his friend al-Qadi al-Fadil. Later he wrote a 
supplement (dbay/), which began by drawing its inspiration largely from 
Sibt Ibn al- Jawzi, but subsequently became much more personal. 

Ibn Wasil was relatively and unjustly neglected until recently, despite the 
existence of good manuscripts which were easily accessible. A native of 
Hamāh, who settled in Egypt during the reign of the last Ayyubid, al-Salih, 
he first of all compiled for this prince a general history up to the year of his 

accession, 655/1237. It was an abridgement and a continuation of al- Tabari, 
pethaps through an intermediate source. He had still no knowledge of the 
Kamil, and it was the increasing success of this latter and the Mirāt which 
later caused Ibn Wasil's work to fall into oblivion. Ibn Wasil subsequently 
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set to work, shortly after the fall of the Ayyubids, to ron a < 
general history of the dynasty, the Mufarrij al-kurūb, whic ecame b 
essential source for the history of this period. The author pU ns | 
subjects with an open mind and does not hesitate to pass sis He 
political horizon of the dynasty. His style is clear and simple and it UE : 
understand why it should have been necessary to wait until the i F e : 
the present century for an edition, which has not yet been comp eted, : j 
why only extracts should so far have been translated into : ; im 
language. By the time of this later work, Ibn Wagil had come = now sk 
the Kamil and the Zubdah, but piel owed the essential part o 
ion to his own numerous relations. = | 
s is ii, to consider the delays which were necessarily dn in 
the diffusion of an historical work over a distance from the place w T 
was written. The continuation of al- Tabari by Abū Muhammad sites 
b. Ahmad al-Farghàni, now lost, was in its day known both in Egypt in 
Syria, but seems never to have made an appearance in either oe - 
in Iraq. When, in 645/1247, Ibn Wasil finished a/-Ta rīki al-Salihi in EYP : 
he was still unaware of the Kamil of Ibn al-Athir compiled in 626/ 122 » 
though he had become acquainted with it fifteen years later, in b to Ke 
for his Mufarrij. At the same time, howevet, he TE e zi r 
entirely ignorant of the existence of the Mir af al-zamān of Sibt E ma 
completed in 653/1256, whereas Sibt Ibn al- Jawzi for his part S ls 
the history of the Atābaks by Ibn al-Athīr, but not the āmil. i 
generations, as already observed, two quite separate lines of d we 
to continue even in two cities as relatively close as Damascus was pi 
During this period two works of equal interest were being e uce n 
Aleppo, by Kamil al-Din b. al-"Adīm and “Izz al-Din b. iun D 
vely. The former, belonging to an important family formerly : 
converted to Sunnism in the previous century, was the author OF two 
related works — the Zubdah and the Bughyah. The Zubdah is an episodic pun 
of Aleppo and of its surroundings, which is developed in prr: ee : 
as it approaches the author's own period. For the sixth/tweltt een : 
sources are almost the same as those of Ibn abi Tayyi', but are E s 
employed; the author moreover appears to have been unaware o : = 
predecessor. The style is restrained and the sources are seldom name - 
Bughyab is much more voluminous and there is no certainty that it kin i 
finished; in any case, by the close of the Middle Ages no af i han jn 
volumes existed in different places. We possess nine of them, inclu : ; 
in two copies, and they are still not completely published. ki na - 
resembles in appearance the other great dictionaries of cities, an E sene 
to Aleppo, it is partly a dictionary though quite different in d eae 
method. The writer assigns an important place to princes and to po 
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notables, and he collects in this work, naming his sources, all the materials 
which he weaves together in the Zubdab. The first volume deals with 
geography and the fagail. The Zubdah, which has been known for a long 
time though published in full only recently, has been translated into French 
in a rather uneven fashion.5? 

“Izz al-Din b. Shaddād, who took refuge in Egypt after the Mongol 
invasion, had already put together the essential elements of his a/-A‘/aq al- 
bagirab before his flight from Aleppo. This work which must have been 
continued by others but which had no predecessors, sets out to provide in 
three parts a historical and administrative geography of Upper Mesopota- 
mia where the writer had exercised high office, of northern Syria, including 
Aleppo of which he describes all the monuments, and finally, in less detail, 
of southern Syria, then only recently united politically with Aleppo. For his 
general historical information he draws largely on the work of Ibn al-Athir 
and continues it up to his own time; he also shows some knowledge of Ibn 
abi Tayyi’. 

There is no lack of commentaries to underline the primacy of Syria at this 
time in the field of historiographical literature. It must be added that Syria 
saw the advent of a new type of biographical dictionary, exemplified in the 


works of Yāgūt, al-Qifti (an Egyptian resident in Aleppo), Ibn abi 
Usaybi‘ah and Ibn Khallikan.54 


Egypt makes a somewhat meagre showing during this period. It seems 
appropriate nonetheless to mention one writer who was active under the 
last Ayyubids and at the very beginning of the Mamlūk era, to which he 
makes no allusion in his writings. Ibn Muyassar, whose annals of Egypt we 
possess only in an incomplete form as copied by the hand of al-Maqrizi, is 
valuable as the only original source for the history of the last of the 
Fatimids;55 his work was continued up to and included the Ayyubids, but 
the existence of better sources for this period, perhaps used by Ibn 
Muyassar himself, explains why we have here many fewer explicit 
quotations. 

Christians and Muslims alike were interested in the past, which had 
become legendary, of Pharaonic Egypt. Here it will be sufficient to mention 
the work edited and translated in the eleventh/seventeenth century by P. 
Vattier under the title of L' Egypte du Murtada, fils du Gaphiphe, which owes 
its present reputation to the fact that the original manusctipt was lost and 
the author remained unidentified until quite recently.56 — 


+) Recweil des historiens des Croisades: historiens orientaux III, Paris, 1884, 571—732. 
54 See above, ch. 11. 55 H. Massé, Annales d Egypte, Cairo, 1921. 
* The identification was supplied by Yūsuf Rajīb in Arabica, xxt, 1973. 
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Although the memoirs of Usāmah continue to be unigue within their 
class of Arab historical literature, the Ayyubid period has begueathed to us 
in a more or less complete form three other memoirs which are worthy of 
interest. The physician ‘Abd al-Latīf al-Baghdadi, who wrote a little of 
everything, compiled memoirs of a kind to be used in relation to the history 
of his time; they have reached us only in fragments through the wotks of 
two Damascus writers, Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah, and al-Dhahabi. "Abd al-Latif 
had no claims to historical erudition, but he combined in his memoirs 
highly personal information with passages of general exposition. The 
prince al-Malik al-Nasit Dawid left a correspondence which his sons put 
together into a sort of small posthumous memoir. Sa‘d al-Din al-Juwayni, 
of the family of the four famous “Sons of the Shaykh””,57 has left an account 
of his experiences under the Ayyubids and a certain number of extracts 
from it figure in the works of Sib Ibn al- Jawzi and al-Dhahabi. 

Historiography in the Yemen, which was to be developed very consider- 
ably in the following centuries, was summed up, for the Ayyubid period, in 
the work of Aba Muhammad Yüsuf al-Hujūrī ( f. sixth/twelfth century). 

The Mongol invasion and the fall of the caliphate of Baghdad caused the 
disappearance of such historical works as had existed n Baghdad before 
656/1258. The principal writer there had been Taj al-Din "Alī b. Anjab b. al- 
Sa‘i (d. 764/1275), from whom a fragment dealing with the early years of the 
century is all that has hitherto been recovered and published.°° The writer 
appears broadly speaking to have put together general historical accounts 
mainly borrowed from the Kamils and a detailed chronicle dealing particu- 
larly with the domestic affairs of Baghdad. He does not appear to have gone 
back further than the caliphate of al-Nasir (reigned 575—622/1180-1225). 

The establishment of the Almoravid and the Almohad empires, by 
giving a more or less complete unity to the Muslim West, Andalusia and the 
Maghrib, may perhaps have created conditions favourable to an extension 
of the horizon in the writing of history, although it is true that the works 
produced in the West showed, generally speaking, more ignorance of the 
affairs of the East than did those of the East regarding the West. As the area 
of Muslim dominion in Spain shrank, many of the cultivated elite emigrated 
to the Orient. Ibn Khaldün was to do so later, and also Abū "l-Hasan "Alī b. 
Mūsā b. Sa‘id al-Maghribi, the geographer, historian and man of letters, in 
the time of the Ayyubids. His Kitab al-Mughrib fi bula */-Magbrib, which has 
been recovered and published piecemeal, is one of the most original and 
open-minded of the historical works of the period.5? 

In the West the discovery was made this century of the short history of 


57 EJ?  "Awlád al-Shaykh". 
* EI?, "Ibn Sa'id al-Maghribī”. 
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the early days of the Almohads by Baydaq.9? However, the work on which 
we depend for a large part of our knowledge of the sixth/twelfth and 
seventh/thirteenth centuries remains, both for the Maghrib and for Spain, 
the Bayan of Ibn Idhārī al-Marrākushī (late seventh/thirteenth century); 
which is slightly later in date than the period under consideration here. As a 
whole, what was wtitten in the interval belongs rather to the class of 
biography or dictionary, as in the Maghrib the work of al-Maliki, in Spain 
of Ibn al-Faradi (d. 405/1012) and of his successor Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 5 78/ 
1183), who came soon to be known in the East also. Much historical 
information is to be found in the Dhakhirah of Ibn Bassām (d. probably 
542/1147). 

From the same period the Ibadis have left us a history of their past 
written by Abū Zakariyyā Yahya b. abi Bakr al-Warjalani;® while Abū °l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. Sa‘id al-Darjini wrote an Ibadi biographical dictionary 
entitled Kitab Tabagāt al-mashayikh. 


CONCLUSION 


Here and there points of comparison have been suggested, in outline, 
between various branches of the historiography of the Near East. It may 
well be useful to proceed further with the comparison between Arab and 
Persian historiography, which latter was revived during the last of the 
periods discussed here, not perhaps without the rediscovery of several 
traditions belonging to an earlier period than that of Arabicization. It could 
probably be effected more successfully in relation to subsequent periods, 
when it was to attain its full development. In many respects it assimilated 
the historiography of the Arabic language, even in the field of biographical 
dictionaries, just as Arab historiography had made several borrowings 
from Iran, such as the Firstenspiegei. On the other hand, Persian historiogra- 
phy was most often distinguished by a tendency towards more ornate style, 
sometimes a little fanciful, and a less annalistic presentation, with a 
preference for arrangement according to reigns. 

To take a broader view, as was suggested at the beginning, it might be 
helpful to abstract what has been said in this chapter about the elements of 
comparison with the historiographies of neighbouring civilizations, par- 
ticularly the Byzantine: between the two were the Christian literatures of 
the Orient, some integrated within the Muslim domain and others, of 
which brief mention has been made, external to it like the Armenian and the 


$9 E. Lēvi-Provengal (ed.), Documents inédits d'histoire almohade, Paris, 1928. 
62 E[? “Ibn Bassam, Abū 'l-Hasan "Alī b. Bassām al-Shantarini"; GAL, 1, 414. 
63 E. Masqueray (ed.), Kitab al-Sirah, Algiers and Paris, 1878. 
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Georgian. Further, some interest may perhaps be aroused in the contem- 
poraty historiography of the Christian West. Arab historiography, by 
reason of the geographical area which it covers, is superior both in volume 
and in diversity. Certain elements, such as biographical dictionaries, were 
its own independent creation. It is the function of historiography every- 
where to translate into its own terms certain aspects of the world of ideas in 
which it takes shape and it is not possible to undertake here a comparison 
from this point of view; it is enough to say a wotd about the manner in 
which it expresses what it wishes to say or to imply and about its methods of 
obtaining information. Byzantine historiography, the heir to ancient 
history, did not of course pass through the youthful phase expetienced by 
Arab historiography at its traditional stage. A broad comparison is thus to 
no purpose except as between classical and post-classical centuries. —— 

The period considered here comes to an end with the rise of the Mamlük 
regime and the Mongol empire. The historical works of this later period 
have survived in greater numbers and present certain new features, but in 
general they continue the historiographical tradition of the preceding 
period, in particular that of the Ayyubids. 


CHAPTER 13 


FATIMID HISTORY AND HISTORIANS 


Although Fatimid rule in Islamic history lasted only for about two and a 
half centuries (297/909 to 567/1171), it was of greater importance than any 
of the other provincial regimes which arose during the decline of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, for a number of reasons. It was the product of a 
movement, popularly known as Ismā īlī, the history of which goes back to 
the beginnings of the ‘Abbasid period, that is the time of the Shīī imam 
Jafar al-Sadiq. It ushered in the first serious imperial challenge to the 
empire of the caliphate at Baghdad. Its intellectual legacy was as brilliant as 
those of the most productive periods of Islam. Lastly, its impact was felt till 
much later times, judging by the histories of the period that continued to be 
wtitten, despite the withering away of Fatimid religious influence in Egypt 
and Syria. 

The Fatimid da‘wah (mission), unlike any other mission, did not simply 
create a state, but continued to guide it throughout its existence and created 
an extensive literature. Never in Fatimid history was its mission geared to 
mass proselytization. Its teachings were addressed to a candidate (mustajib) 
seeking admission to the community. It aimed at creating an elite class of 
dā ts (religious missionaries cum political agents) supported by a political 
base such as the Fatimid caliphate. Once that base was gone, the community 
was destined to disappear, as the elite had been wiped out and there had in 
any case never been a mass following of the faith. The majority of the 
Muslim population in Egypt and Syria during the Fatimid period had 
always been Sunni, although not under the authority of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. The teaching of the da‘wah was described by its opponents as a 
graded system of intellectual seduction, leading simple unsuspecting 
people to heresy and immorality. In fact, there was simply a system of 
training for dā īs called tarbiyat al-hudud (hadd was an officer of the da wab in 
Ismā īlī terminology). This teaching and training followed a graded 
syllabus from elementary to more complex works of religious literature. In 
the latter category were the works of esoteric interpretation (ta wil) and 
philosophy (Aagā'ig). Historical works, as well as those of language, 
grammar and law were taught at an earlier stage. The historical literature 
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was, therefore, always available, even to an outsider, except when contro- 
versial topics were discussed such as the Fatimid genealogy or when the 
identity of a hidden imam, if disclosed, would expose him to danger from a 
hostile administration.! 


FATIMID LITERATURE 


Much has been said about the secrecy of the Fatimid literature which is not 
correct, particularly now, when even the most esoteric works are to be 
found in print and readily available. This chapter will isolate the historical 
literature and mention other genres when historical material is found in 
them. It will also include Sunni historical sources of both the Fatimid and 
later periods that have a bearing on Fatimid history. Although there are 
many private Isma‘ili libraries that are difficult to reach, enough Isma‘ili 
material is available at such places as the Bombay University Library (Fyzee 
Collection), Tübingen University Library (almost the whole list is included 
in Heinz Halm's Kosmologie und Heilslebre der Frühen Isma īlīya, 1978); the 
Ambrosian Library, Milan (of which an exhaustive catalogue has been 
made by Lofgren and Traini); the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; Leiden 
University Library; the Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London; the Library of the Institute of Isma'ili Studies, London 
(whose manuscript collection has been catalogued by Adam Gacek?) 
the Hamdani collection of Ismā'īlī manuscripts which is in the author's 
possession (listed in Poonawala's Biobibliography). Scattered material could 
be found elsewhere too. The library of the Bohra dā7 in Bombay is the 
tichest, as it comprises the collection of several private wagfs taken over by 
the da‘wah, but it remains inaccessible. Private collections in the Yemen 
should yield new material. There is some Isma‘ili material in the library of 
the Great Mosque of San‘a’. Western scholars are now able to reach he 
Mosque’s manuscript wealth as it has been moved out of the Mosque’s 
precincts. 

The present study is restricted to the da‘wah literature, general medieval 
standard histories and modern research into these. It only covers the 
Fatimid period in north Africa, Egypt, Syria and the Yemen and the 
Alamut period in Iran. 


' A. A. A. Fyzee, “The study of the literature of the Fatimid da wab" in G. Makdisi (ed.), krita) 
Islamic Studies in Honor of H. A. R. Gibb, Leiden, 1963; S. M. Stern, “The Book of the E est 
Initiation’ and other anti-Isma‘ili travesties” in S. M. Stern, Studies in Early Isma ilism, Jerusa m 
1983; Abbas Hamdani, "Evolution of the organizational structure of the Fatimid Da‘wah’’, Arabian 
Studies, 1976. d S 

$ Conor of Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of the Institute of Ima Th Studies, London, 1984-5. 
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THE "PERIOD OF CONCEALMENT” 


The first stage in Fatimid history is the “Period of Concealment” (satr). It is 
so-called because the imams of that period were in hiding. It begins in 148/ 
765, the date of the Shi'i imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq's death, and ends in 297/909, 
the year of the declaration of the Fatimid caliphate in north Africa by the 
caliph-imam “Ubaydullah al-Mahdi (reigned 297—3.22/909—34). The under- 
standing of this period involves certain problems. The first concerns the 
question of succession to Ja'far and the nature of the movement. The 
conflict for succession took place in Jafar's lifetime when the imam- 
designate, his second son Ismail, died suddenly in 145/762 and the da wa 
now split between the claims of Isma^'il's younger brother, Mūsā, and 
Ismā īl's son Muhammad. The conflict was temporarily patched up by the 
acceptance of Ja‘far’s eldest son, ‘Abdullah, as the imam after Jafar's death. 
"Abdullah, however, soon died and the conflict surfaced again. Behind the 
question of succession, there appears to have been a debate among the dz 7s 
about their policy towards the "Abbasid state. Those who wanted to 
continue a peaceful resistance supported Mūsā and his line of imams. They 
came to be known as the Ithna ‘Ashariyyah (T welvers). Those who wanted 
either the overthrow of the "Abbasid regime or at least the setting up of a 
rival, Shi'i regime, supported Muhammad b. Ismail. They were seeking a 
dar al-bijrab which did not only mean a place of refuge but the foundation of 
a new state. Evidently such a movement had to go underground and its 
leaders had to remain hidden. This movement is popularly known as 
Ismā īlī, although its mission simply called itself a/-da‘wah a/-bādiyab (“the 
rightly guiding mission"). 

Another problem of the period of satr is genealogical. P. H. Mamour, in 
his Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs? has pointed out that there are 
more than 200 versions of the line of succession between Ismāfl and 
al-Mahdi, the founder of the Fatimid dynasty. This would make one doubt 
the continuity of the line. S. M. Stern, in his **Isma'ilis and Qarmatians"4 
positively rejects such a continuity. W. Madelung in his “Das Imamat in der 
frühen ismailitischen Lehre”5 is sceptical about it. In his Origins of 
Ismā īlism, Bernard Lewis had argued in favour of two lines of imams (one 
truly Isma'ili and the other “trustee”, Qaddahid), suggesting that the 
Fatimid al-Mahdi had a non-Fatimid descent from an early dā, Maymün 
al-Qaddah. Wladimir Ivanow refutes Lewis’s position in his Isa uU; 
Tradition Concerning the Rise of the Fatimids® on the basis of several standard 


? London, 1934. 
* L'Elaboration de F Islam (Colloque de Strasbourg, 12-14 June 1959), Paris, 1961. 
5 Der Islam, xxxvi, 1961. $ Calcutta, 1942. 
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Ismāīlī historical sources, thus upholding the traditional version of the 
Fatimid genealogy. T. Nagel, in his Frábe Isma‘iliya und Fatimiden im 
Lichte der Risalat Iftitah ad-Da‘wa,’ suggested a Hasanid background of the 
Fatimids, at least in doctrine, if not in physical descent. Husayn Hamdānī, 
on the basis of the Fatimid al-Mahdi's statement about his own genealogy, 
constructed a line of imams going back, not to Isma‘il, but to “Abdullah, the 
eldest son of Ja‘far al-$ādig.* With François de Blois the present writer 
contends in the paper “A re-examination of al-Mahdi’s letter to the 
Yemenites on the genealogy of the Fatimid caliphs”? that during the satr 
period there was a close collaboration and even a zigzag succession between 
the lines of ‘Abdullah and Isma^'il. Both ‘Abdullah and Isma‘ll were sons of 
the same mother, Fatimah bint al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. "Alī b. abi Talib, as 
distinguished from the other sons of Ja‘far al-Sadiq. Thus the Fatimids 
could claim descent from two Fatimahs, one the mother of Hasan and 
Husayn, sons of ‘Ali and grandsons of the Prophet Muhammad, and the 
other, the mother of both ‘Abdullah and Ismá'il, the sons of Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 
Since the second Fatimah was a granddaughter of Hasan b. ‘Ali, the 
Fatimids could claim both a Hasanid and Husaynid origin. Once the 
question of this collaboration is settled, the doubts about the continuity of 
the movement, as well as the adoption of the name, Fatimid, begin to 
disappear. "TP 
The third problem of this period is the identification, or the distinction, 
between Ismā īlīs and Qarmatians. Stern in his “Isma‘ilis and Qarmatians" 
considers the messianic return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il as the original 
doctrine of the da‘wah in the late third/ninth century inherited from an 
earlier time. In about 286/899 the da‘? Hamdan Qarmat, from whose name 
the term “Qarmatian”’ is derived, defied the imam in hiding at Salamiyyah 
in Syria by rejecting the imam and asserting the original doctrine. Thus, 
according to Stern, the Qarmatians had a doctrinal continuity; whereas the 
Fatimid Ismā īlī imams had neither a physical nor doctrinal continuity from 
the earlier imam Muhammad b. Ismāfīl. Madelung in his “Das Imamat" 
accepts this and applies the question of the return of Muhammad b. Ismāfl 
as a litmus-test to determine not only the religious affiliation of a particular 
author to the Fatimid dawah or otherwise, but also the time of the 
composition of an Ismā'īlī work. The present writer has differed from this 
interpretation.!? The doctrine of the return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il is 
indeed a link between the early Ismaili da‘wah of the second/eighth century 


? Bonn, 1972. 8 On the Genealogy of the Fatimid Caliphs, Cairo, 1958. 
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and that of the late third/ninth century, but it was kept up to avoid 
questions about the identity and whereabouts of the hidden imams. It was 
not so much a doctrine as a strategy, and once the Fatimid imamate came 
out into the open, that doctrine had to be explained away. The dissident 
dais in Kufa, Bahrayn and the Yemen, who had very little in common 
except defiance of the Fatimids and a vague appelation "Oarmatian”, stuck 
to that doctrine exclusively. We find early and later Fatimid-Isma‘ili works 
still using the doctrine without any intention to defy the Fatimid caliphate. 

The time and authorship of the celebrated medieval Islamic encyclopae- 
dia, the Rasail Ikhwan al-$afā', are in dispute. The general consensus of 
scholars is that the work is Ismā'īlī, and we should add Fatimid, and not 
Qarmatian. The present writer also takes the view that the work was 
composed between 260/875 and 297/909, i.e. shortly before the establish- 
ment of the Fatimid caliphate, rather than the later period around 575 [983 
as previously believed. If the earlier dating of the Rasā'i/ is accepted it 
would precede the time of Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi (d. 339/ 
950) and make the Ikhwān pioneers in the adaptation of neo-Platonic 
thought to Islamic philosophy; it would also make their writing a 
preparation for the new caliphate about to be established, in the same way as 
Mu'tazilite doctrines paved the way for the establishment of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. 

The details of the factional conflicts, particularly the internal conflicts of 
the Shi‘ah, can best be studied from a vast literature on the Muslim sects, 
that is the firag or milal wa-"/-nihal literature, such as Firag al-Shi ab (compiled 
c. 286/899) of Abū Muhammad al-Hasan b. Masa b. Nawbakht al- 
Nawbakhti, Kitab a/-Maqalat wa-'l-firag (compiled c. 292/905) of Sa‘d b. 
"Abdullah al-Qummi, Uģā/a/-niķal and Kitab al--Awsat of al-Nashi’ al-Akbar 
(d. 293/906), Magālāt al-Islamiyyin of Abü'l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935) 
Kitab al-Tanbih wa-'l-radd of al-Malati (d. 377/987), a/-Farg bayn al-firaq of 
‘Abd al-Oāhir b. Tahir al-Baghdādī (d. 429/1057), a/-Figal f? ”/-milal wa-l- 
ahwa wa- I-niķal of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Kashf asrār al-Batiniyyah of Ibn 
Malik al-Hammadi (fifth/eleventh century), Bayan al-adyan (in Persian 485 / 
1092) of Abū 'l-Ma'ali Muhammad b. "Ubaydullāh, Kitab a/-Milal wa-7/-nihal 
of al-Shahrastānī (d. 548 [1153), Qawa‘id *Aqad'id Al Muhammad of Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Daylami (d. 707/1308) and Ifbam al-Afidat al-Batiniyyab 
al-tagham of Yahya b. Hamzah al-"Alawī (d. 745/1345). To this list can be 
added an important early Fatimid source, Kitab al-Zinah (which contains a 
very useful section on Muslim sects) of the dāī Abū Hātim Ahmad b. 
Hamdan al-Razi (d. 322/933—4). These sources, Twelver, Zaydi, Ismāflī 
and Sunni, throw ample light on the incubation of the Ismā'īlī movement 
and the beginnings of the Fatimid caliphate. 
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THE NORTH AFRICAN PERIOD OF THE FATIMID CALIPHATE 


The following are the earlier Fatimid historical sources for the north 
African period of the Fatimid caliphate: Kitab al-Munagarat fi "Limāmab ot 
Abū ‘Abdullah Jafar b. Ahmad, describing the author's controversy with 
the famous dz? Abū ‘Abdullah al-Shi'i in 296/909, the works of the famous 
Fatimid historian and jurist al-Qadi al-Nu'mān (d. 363/974) such as al- 
Manāgib wa-/-matbālib (history of Shi'ism up to the end of the Umayyad 
period), Iftitah al-da'wab (history of the establishment of the Fatimid 
mission in the Yemen and north Africa), Ma‘alim al-Mahdi (biography of 
the first Fatimid ruler al-Mahdi, lost, but quoted in later works), Sharh al- 
akbbar (early Shī'ī and Isma‘ili history) and a/-Majalis wa-'l-musayarat (the 
first in a genre of Isma‘ili majalis — séances — literature, a store of scattered 
historical information) and several other less important works. Al-Mahdi’s 
letters to the Yemeni da'vah and to the Qarmatian leader Abū Tahir al- 
Jannābī (301—32/914-43) are also preserved.!! Kitab al--Alim wa- | ghulam is 
an early work by Ibn Hawshab (d. 302/914), the founder of the Fatimid 
mission in the Yemen. His biography, Sirat Ibn Hawshab, was written by his 
son Jafar b. Mangūr al-Yaman (d. c. 362/972). It is lost but is quoted in later 
works. On the principles and organization of the Fatimid da‘wah he wrote 
an important work Kitab al-Fara'id wa-hudid al-dīn ("Book of Religious 
Duties and Ordinances"), which contains al-Mahdi's letter to Ibn Hawshab 
about the Fatimid genealogy. 

The fourth Fatimid caliph, al-Mu'izz (reigned 341-65/953—75), addressed 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad, the Qarmatian leader of Bahrayn and the da‘? Jalam b. 
Shaybān of Multan in letters that have been preserved and studied. The 
diwans of two Fatimid poets, Ibn Hāni” (d. 362/973) and Amir Tamim b. al- 
Mu‘izz (d. 375/985), have historical references. Two non-Ismā ilis in the 
service of the early Fatimid caliphs have left precious information: al-Hajib 
Jafar b. "Alī in his Sirah described the journey of al-Mahdi from Syria to 
north Africa, and al-Ustādh Jawdhar in his 5zraP gives us information on 
the Fatimid preparations in north Africa for the conquest of Egypt. | 

On the north African period, we have standard non-Fatimid histories of 
great value: the Ta’rikh of Abū Zakariyya' Yahya b. abi Bakr al Warjaiani 
(d. 471/1078), Ta rīki Bani “Ubayd (compiled 617/1220) of Abü Abdalah 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Hammad (d. 628/1231), a/-Mugbrib fī bula Maghrib 
of Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Masa al-Maghribi (d. 685/1286), a/-Bayan al-mughrib 
(compiled 706/1306) of Ibn "Idhārī al-Marrakushi, Kitab a/-‘Ibar of Ibn 
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Khaldun (d. 808/1406) and Kitab a/-I1ti/az and a/-Muqaffa' of al-Maqrizi (d. 
845/1442). Other sources of lesser importance are Kang al-durar of Abū 
Bakr b. “Abdullah b. Aybak al-Dawādārī (d. 732/1331), Nibayat al-arab of 
Ahmad al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332) and a/-Nwjum al-zabirab of Abū °l- 
Mahasin Yusuf b. Taghribirdi (d. 874/1469). Sunni geographical works 
also have historical information. Prominent among them are Ahsan al- 
tagāsīm of al-Muqaddasi, Sūrat al-ard of Ibn Hawqal, a2/-Masālik wa-/- 
mamalik of al-Bakrī and Nuzhat al-mushtaq of al-Idrisi. 

A dāīof the time of the caliph al-"Azīz, Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Naysabüri, 
wrote his Istitar al-imam about the pre-caliphate sa/r period and his a/- 
Risalat al-Mijizah about the qualifications of a da‘7. 


PERIOD OF AL-HAKIM 


The time of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (reigned 586—411/996-1021) was a 
turbulent one. On the one hand, the Fatimid empire had reached its widest 
extent; on the other, it was the beginning of its decline. The ‘Abbasid 
caliphate had issued a manifesto defaming the Fatimids. The Berber and 
Turkish troops of the Fatimid state were at war with each other. The Zirids 
of north Africa were beginning to break loose from Fatimid control and a 
new dissident sect, that of the Druzes, had made its appearance. But this was 
also the time of a great writer, the 427 Hamid al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al- 
Kirmani (d. c. 411/1021). In him we find the climax of the Fatimid doctrine 
and of Isma'ili neo-Platonism, which had made its beginning in the Rasz';/ 
Ikhwan al-$afā'. Al-Kirmani’s philosophic thinking is embodied in his Kitab 
Rahat al-‘agland Kitab al-Riyad which is a study of the doctrinal controversy 
between three early Persian Ismā'īlī 4777s, Abü'l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Nasafi (killed in 332/943), his pupil Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistānī (d. c. 
590/1000) and Abū Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Rāzī. Al-Kirmānī wrote 
several tracts (rasā il), each concerning a specific problem that the Fatimid 
da'wah faced. Against the ideas of the elder 477, Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistani, 
contained in Kitab a/-Magālīd, he wrote, for example, his Risā/at a/- Mudfah; 
in support of the fixed Fatimid calendar (not depending on the sighting of 
the crescent moon for the beginning of a month), he wrote Risā/at a/- 
Lāzimab and Mabāsim al-basbārāt; against the Druzes he wrote Risā/at al- 
Wa'igah and against the Zaydis, the Risā/at al-Kafiyah. In refutation of the 
philosopher Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakatiyyā” al-Rāzī, he composed his 
al- Aqwal al-dhahabiyyah, and against the thought of the celebrated writer al- 
Jahiz he wrote Ma'āsim al-huda. 
Sunni writers flourished during the reigns of al-Mu‘ izz, al-‘Aziz and al- 
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Hākim and are quoted in later works such as those of al-Maqrizi. They are 
Ibn "Abd al-Zāhir, Ibn al-Mutawwaj, al-Sharif al- Juwwānī, al-Quda'i, Ibn 
Dugmāg and also Abū Salih the Armenian. Several works of Abū 
Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. Zūlāg (d. 386/996) are also 
cited, including his biographies of al-Mu‘izz, al-"Azīz and the conqueror of 
Egypt, the gā'id Jawhar al-Siqilli (d. 381/992). His history of Egypt was 
continued by his son Abū "l-Husayn and his grandson Ibn abi "l-Husayn (d. 
415/1024). Other writers of the period are al-Uswānī (d. c. 350/961) who 
wrote a history of Nubia, and al-"Utagī (d. 384/994) who was the astrologer 
of al-Mu‘izz. 

The Dir al-‘Ilm founded in the caliph al-Hākim's time became the centre, 
not only of the Fatimid da‘wah, but also of a wider literary and scientific 
activity. Aba Bakr al-Antaki, exponent of Malikite law, and the famous 
historian “Izz al-Mulk Muhammad b. abi ?l-Qàsim al-Musabbihi (d. 420/ 
1029) worked there. Mention should also be made of the Sunni mubaddith 
‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id al-Azdi (d. 409/1018); also of the Christian chronicler 
of the period AD 938-1034, Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki (d. 458/1066), 
important for the study of Fatimid-Byzantine relations. 

Following al-Hakim's disappearance the Druze sect, which believed in 
his divinity, separated from the Fatimid fold and took refuge in the 
mountains of Lebanon, where it grew and flourished. It produced an 
extensive literature which is described in De Sacy's Exposé de la religion des 
Druzes. Particularly noteworthy are the works of Hamzah b. "Alī b. Ahmad 
(d. after 411/1020), Ismā11 al-Tamimi and al-Mugtana‘ (d. after 455/1041). 


THE REIGN OF AL-MUSTANSIR 


The long reign of the eighth Fatimid caliph, Ma‘add al-Mustangir (reigned 
427-87/1036-94), saw many important events, including the end of the 
Büyids (Buwayhids) and the rise of the Saljüqs in the East, the battle of 
Manzikert (Malāzkird; 465/1071) and the beginning of the process of 
Turkicization of Asia Minor; the north African (Zirid) revolt against the 
Fatimids brought about by the Saljüq-Zirid collaboration, the crushing of 
that revolt by the Fatimid-sponsored Hilalian invasion and the Arabiciza- 
tion of Berber north Africa, the internal conflict in Egypt between the 
Berber, Turkish and Sūdānī factions of the army, then the introduction of 
the new Armenian element under Badr al-Jamālī, the great confrontation 
between the Fatimids and the ‘Abbasids resulting in the temporary 
occupation of Baghdad by al-Basasiri on behalf of the Fatimids, the rise of 
the Sulayhid state in the Yemen under Fatimid suzerainty, the period of the 
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great famine and administrative breakdowns in Egypt and, finally, the 
stabilizing leadership of the da‘wah under al-Mu'ayyad fr'l-Din al-Shirazi (d. 
470/1077). 

The historical and autobiographical work of al-Mu'ayyad is his Sirah, 
which gives a first-hand account of the Basāsīrī episode. Al-Mu'ayyad's 
Diwan and eight volumes of his Majā/is also throw much light on the history 
of that time. Al-Mu'ayyad's Majalis contains his Munājāt ("Confidential 
Talks") and Khutab (“Addresses”), as well as interesting controversies with 
the rationalist savant Abū "l-/Ala? al-Ma'arri and the Mu'tazilite scholar Ibn 
al-Rawandi. Al-Mu'ayyad followed al-Qadi al-Nu'man's a/-Majalis wa-’/- 
musayarat and was in turn followed by the majālis writings of Badr al- Jamali 
(d. 487/1094), Abü'l-Barakat (d. after 560/1164—5), Hātim b. Ibrahim al- 
Hāmidī (d. 596/1199) and others, thus forming a separate genre of 
compendium literature. 

Al-Mu'ayyad was visited by the famous Central Asian Persian poet and 
da 1 Nasir-i-Khusraw (d. 452 or 455/1060 or 106 1), whose Safar-Namab and 
Diwan ate important historical sources for the description of Egypt and the 
Qarmatian state of Bahrayn. His works are described in Ivanow's mono- 
graph on the da‘7'2 and can be classified as a separate Badakhshani school. 
Although they are the common heritage of both the Nizārī and Tayyibi 
branches of the Fatimid da‘wab, they have been exclusively preserved by the 
Nizaris, probably because they were written in Persian and the Nizari 
da wah spread in the Persian region at the outset. 

A valuable contemporary source for the history of the time is Kitab al- 
Dbakbā ir wa-'I-tubaf of Ibn al-Zubayr.13 Exchange of gifts between states 
is the apparent subject of the book, but it contains more than this. It is an 
outstanding record of diplomatic missions and social history. Public 
festivals and court ceremonials can be studied through the information it 
provides. 

With al-Mu'ayyad's guidance, the old Yemeni Fatimid base of Ibn 
Hawshab was revived under the leadership of a da i-king, "Alī b. Muham- 
mad al-Sulayhi in 439/1047. We now have a new phenomenon, the rise of a 
dynasty of da‘is even stronger than the imperial dynasty of Fatimid imams. 
The caliph Ma'add al-Mustangir kept in constant correspondence with the 
Sulayhid ruler 4277s. These letters are collected in a/-S ijillāt al-Mustansiriyyah. 
“Als deputy the dā Lamak b. Malik al-Hammadi became the founder of 
the religious organization in the Yemen, and was sent on a five-year mission 
(454-9/1062—8) to Cairo. A later dā 7, Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hāmidī, reports 
that this long mission sought the imam's guidance on twenty-seven 


12 Ismā'īlī Tradition. 5 Ed. M. Hamīdullāh, Kuwait, 1959. 
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matters. From al-Mustangir's letters to the Yemeni da'wah and other 
evidence, we can discern some of the matters discussed in Lamak's Cairo 
embassy, such as the desire of "Alī to come to the aid of the Fatimid state (a 
role that was later filled by Badr al-Jamālī); the question of succession to 
«Alī, the close collaboration between the Fatimids and the Sulayhids, the 
spread of the da‘wah in Hadramawt and India and probably the transfer of 
the bulk of Isma‘ili literature from the Dar al-“Ilm in Cairo to Şan“? for safe- 
keeping with the Sulayhid state. In the view of the present writer, this is the 
reason why much of the Ismā'īlī literary heritage came to be preserved in 
the Yemen, and then via the Yemen in India, at the time of the transfer of 
the da wab headquarters to India, while it was lost in Egypt itself after the 
Ayyubid conquest. : "n" 

In all the writings of the Yemeni da‘wah, al-Mu'ayyad fi L-Din al-Shirazi 
occupies a place of the father-figure. The emphasis how is not on 
philosophical innovation (Žagā”ig) but on conservation by esoteric interpre: 
tation (ta wī/). The Rasa’il Ikbwān al-Safa’ now becomes the Yemeni da wah S 
main doctrinal inspiration. A major historical source of the early Sulayhid 
period is Sirat al-Mukarram of the second Sulayhid ruler. It has hitherto 
been considered lost, but a copy has recently been discovered by al-Qadi 
Isma‘ll al-Akwa‘ in one of the Yemeni libraries. In any case quotations from 
it survive in later Yemeni historical writings. During the time of the third 
Yemeni ruler, the Queen (Sayyidah) Arwā, the Yemeni da'wah separated 
from the Fatimid state (5 24/1130), thus accepting after Ma'add al-Mustansir 
only the caliphs al-Musta‘li (reigned 487-95 [1094-1 101) and al-Amir 
(reigned 495—524/1101—30) and the latter’s son Tayyib as imams, but not 
recognizing the last four Fatimid Caliphs al-Hafiz (reigned 525-44/1131— 
49), al-Zāfir (reigned 544—49/1149-54), al-Fā'iz (reigned 549—55/1154—60) 
and al-‘Adid (reigned 355—67/1160—71), who were upheld by a lukewarm, 
makeshift Hāfizī da‘wah, which in the Yemen found adherents in the 
Zuray ids of ‘Adan and the Hamdanids of San‘a’, being in fact an alignment 
against the Tayyibi da wab of the Yemen. An interesting document of the 
time is a/-Hidāyat al-Amiriyyah ("Guidance by al-Amir"), a short tract 
written by the caliph al-Amir against the Nizari claims. He was assassinated 
by Nizari agents. 


THE TAYYIBĪ DA'WAH 


The Tayyibī da‘wab of the Yemen concentrated on the Haraz region, but 
soon lost political power. It continued to produce literature and to preserve 
the literary heritage of the Fatimid da'wah of Egypt. The great dā -authors 
of the time were Sultan al-Khattab al-Hamdani (d. 553/1138), the second 
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da i mutlaq Ybrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 557/1161), Muhammad b. 
Tahir al-Hārithī (d. 584/1188) and the third dz; mutlag Hātim b. Ibrahim al- 
Hamidi. Al-Khattab's Diwan and Ghayat al-mawalid, al-Hārithī's Majnīr al- 
tarbiyyah, Ibrāhīm's Kang a/-walad and Hatim's Tuhfat al-gulūb and al-Majalis 
ate all of value to historians. 

During Hātim's time the Fatimid state of Egypt and Syria fell to the 
Ayyubids, who also occupied the Yemen. The subsequent history of the 
Tayyibi da wab in the Yemen and India is a long one, but it falls outside the 
scope of this chapter. Two great histories of a later period, however, must 
be mentioned: Kitab “Uyän al-akhbar (seven volumes), and Kitab Nuzhat al- 
afkār (two volumes) by the prolific writer dā Idris ‘Imad al-Din al-Anf al- 
Qurashi (d. 855/1428). They are not only relevant for the Fatimid period 
but contain information based on earlier sources and information so 
intimately bound up with the da‘wah that it would not be possible to find it 
anywhere else. Another later work is also valuable for earlier Fatimid times, 
namely the Kitab al- Azhar (“Book of Flowers”), a chrestomathy in seven 
volumes by the Indian dz; Hasan b. Nüh (d. 939/1533). It preserves 
sections from some rare or lost works of the earlier Fatimid period. 


THE NIZĀRĪ DA WAH 


In the time of the Fatimid caliph Ma‘add al-Mustansir a Persian dā 7, al-Hasan 
b. al-Sabbah (d. 518/1124), had visited Egypt in 471/1078, a year after the 
death of the chief dā 7, al-Mu'ayyad fi^l-Din al-Shirazi. He had ambitions of 
becoming the saviour of the caliphate from the persistent economic and 
military crises in which it was engulfed, in the same way as ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Sulayhi had wanted to do. Just a few years before al-Hasan’s 
arrival Badr al- Jamālī had in fact succeeded in a similar ambition. Al-Hasan 
b. al-Sabbah faced the hostility of Badr and returned to Persia where at 
Alamit he set up his mission, first on behalf of Ma‘add al-Mustansir, and 
then on the latter’s death in 487/1094 on behalf of his elder son Nizar, who 
was deprived of the Fatimid succession by Badr’s son al-Afdal. Thus a new 
dawah was born in Persia — the Nizārī da‘wah, even before the birth of the 
Tayyibi da'wah (524/1150) in the Yemen. Al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah (d. 518/ 
1124) is supposed to have written an autobiography called Sarguzashti 
Sayyidnā, which was used by ‘Ala’ al-Din "Atā-Malik b. Muhammad al- 
Juwayni (d. 681/1285) in his Ta°rikh-i-Jahan-Gushay. 

A younger contemporary of al-Hasan was the celebrated author of Kitab 
al-Milal wa-/-niķal, Abū "l-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Ahmad al- 
Shahrastani. He has been shown to have been an Isma‘ili 427 by the 
researches of Danishpazuh. 
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Al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah’s two da successors were followed at Alamūt by 
the imam al-Hasan b. Oāhir b. Muhtadi b. Hādī b. Nizār (d. 561/1166), 
whose lieutenant in Syria was the famous Rashid al-Din Sinàn (d. 589] 
1193). A certain Ra'īs al-Hasan b. Salah Munshi Birjandī, who was a scribe 
to Shihab al-Din (c. 621/1224), an Isma‘ili governor of Quhistan, wrote a 
history which was used by Rashid al-Din Tabib in his Jāmi" al-tawarikh. 

The last Nizārī imam of the Alamüt period, Rukn al-Dīn Khurshāh (d. 
654/1256), who surrendered to the Mongol invader Hūlāgū in 654/125 6, 
was served by the well-known scientist and scholar Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, 
who at least for part of his life embraced the Isma‘ili faith. During the 
Alamüt period we do not find any other Isma‘ili historical work. 

Both the Tayyibi and Nizārī da'wabs finally found headquarters in 
western India. There were earlier unaffiliated Isma‘ili periods in the history 
of Sind during the Sümra dynasty (388—752/998—1351) which, however, 
did not produce any historical literature. 


THE LAST PERIOD OF THE FATIMID CALIPHATE 


In the last phase of the Fatimid caliphate of Egypt (5 24-67] 11 30—71), the 
phase of the Hafizi da‘wah (which was not supported by either the Nizari 
da'wah of Persia or the Tayyibi da'wah of the Yemen), the caliphate had not 
only lost the organizational backing of the da‘7s but was also beset by two 
threatening outside forces, namely the Turks (Zangids of Syria) and the 
Crusaders. The administrative support of some of the viziers for Twelver 
Shi'ism and Sunnism had already corroded the shaky edifice of the Hafizi 
da'wah, when the blow of the Ayyubid conquest and restoration of Sunnism 
descended on the Fatimid state. 

The Diwan of Zāfir al-Haddad (d. 529/1134) contains panegyrics of 
viziers and caliphs until the time of the caliph al-Amir (d. 524/1130). The 
Diwan of the vizier Talā'i' b. Ruzzik (d. 5 56/1160) describes the happenings 
of the time of the caliphs al-Hāfiz and al-Zafir and the encounters with the 
Crusaders. An important historical document of the period is a/-Isbārab ila 
man nāla '/-wizārah of "Alī b. al-Sayrafi (d. 542/1147). Wealso have BEN NEA 
al-'agriyyab fī akbbār al-wuzara al-Misriyyah of the qadi "Umārah b. abi 1- 
Hasan al-Hakami al-Yamani. He also wrote a well-known history of the 
Yemen, al-Mufid fi ta rikb San'@ wa-Zabīd, besides his Diwan. The lost 
history Akbbār Migr of the vizier al-Ma'mün al-Bata ihi (d. 519] LI 25) has 
been reconstructed by Ayman Fu'ād Sayyid.!* Jamal al-Din abu 1-Hasan 


4 In “Lumières nouvelles sur quelques sources de l'histoire Fatimide en Egypte”, Annales Islamologi- 
ques, XIII, 1977, 1—41. 
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"Alī b. Zāfir al-Azdi’s (d. 613/1216) Akhbar al-duwal al-munqati ab, although 
concerned with the whole Fatimid period, has more details on the last phase 
of the Fatimid caliphate. Lastly Ibn Muyassar's (d. 677/1278) Akhbar Migr, 
although an abridgement, has very useful details on the latter half of the 
Fatimid period not found elsewhere. 


GENERAL HISTORIES 


Some general histories, particularly those of al-Mas'ūdī, al- Tabari, Ibn al- 
Athir, Miskawayh, Abū Shujā' al-Rüdhrawari, Hilal al-Sabi’, Ibn al- Jawzi, 
Sibt Ibn al-Jawzī, Nizam al-Mulk, ‘Ala’ al-Din al- Juwayni, Rashid al-Din 
Sinan, Ibn Khallikan and historians of Syria such as Ibn al-Qalanisi and 
Kamal al-Din b. al-‘Adim are also useful for some phases of Isma‘ilism. 
Later historians such as al-Nuwayri, al-Qalqashandi and al-Dhahabī some- 
times give useful information from earlier sources. One work that should 
be the constant companion of any historian of the Fatimid period is the 
already mentioned Kitab al-Ittt az of Taqi "l-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


We have noted how the bulk of the Fatimid da‘wah literature was 
transferred to the Yemen, and remained monopolized by the Tayyibi 
da wab. When the headquarters of this da‘wah shifted to the west coast of 
India in 946/1539, shortly after the Ottoman conquest of Yemen in the 
tenth/sixteenth century, most of this literature was transferred to India. 
Some still remains in the Yemen and it is likely that an occasional missing 
volume will be discovered there. Since Surat and Bombay were the last two 
centres of the Tayyibi (Bohra) da‘is, it is there that this literature was 
deposited, and where it has been brought to light during the last sixty years. 
The Nizārī (Khoja) community of India received the works in Persian 
transferred there from the Badakhshani, Alamüt and post-Alamüt periods 
of Isma‘ili history. Some still remain in Central Asia, particularly in 
Tajikistan and in the library of Dushanbe. In India, a special type of Khoja 
literature, the Islamo-Hindu mystical poetry, was developed in several 
Indian languages; this was known as gināns.!5 The Gujarat state of India and 
the Sind province of Pakistan, therefore, became the sites for gathering 
together the various threads of Fatimid Isma‘ili history and weaving the 
fabric together in modern research. 


The journeys ofthe two scholars Husayn Hamdānī and Wladimir Ivanow 


15 Azim Nanji, The Nigari Ismā'īlī Tradition in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent, Delmar, NY, 1978. 
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in the 1920s were of paramount importance in making known the riches of 
Isma‘ili literature. Hamdani travelled from Bombay to London and carried 
with him a representative section of his family collection of manuscripts. 
He gave photostat copies to some European libraries and friends such as 
Paul Kraus, and helped identify certain works in European libraries as 
Fatimid. His short bibliographical article, “Some unknown Isma'ili auth- 
ors and their works", opened up a new dimension in Fatimid studies — the 
quest for the early works of its central da‘wab. 

Ivanow, who was the keeper of the oriental manuscripts in the library of 
St Petersburg and was acquainted with that library’s collection of Central 
Asian Badakhshani and Nizari material, left Russia at the time of the 
Revolution and joined the service of Agakhan III at Bombay. It is here that 
he was introduced to the treasures of the Bohra libraries, particularly those 
of A. A. A. Fyzee and Husayn Hamdani. Using them and certain other mat- 
erials such as the Fibrist al-Majdi‘, he produced his Guide to Ismaili 
Literature. It contained some errors and its sources were unacknowledged, 
yet it was the greatest attempt up to that time at producing a full Isma'ili 
bibliography. 

Husayn Hamdānī, W. Ivanow, A. A. A. Fyzee and Zahid "Alī were the 
first generation of scholars in the field of reconstructing Fatimid history 
from the sources of its own da‘wah. In our generation there are many 
scholars active in this field, but pride of place belongs to S. M. Stern, 
Bernard Lewis, Kāmil Husayn, W. Madelung, Ismail Poonawala, Ayman 
Fu'ad Sayyid, Hans Halm, Mustafa Ghalib and ‘Arif Tamir. The Institute of 
Ismaili Studies in London has made a major contribution to the promotion 
of Fatimid studies and to the collection of as many Fatimid literary works 
and studies as possible in one place. 


CHAPTER 14 


MATHEMATICS AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


As a result of the great conquests of the first century of Islam, the Arabs 
became the heirs of the ancient civilizations of western Asia and north 
Africa. They also inherited the links that those civilizations had maintained 
over the centuries with their neighbours, and thereby came into possession 
of a considerable corpus of written material covering a wide field of 
knowledge, including scientific subjects. Many Greek manuscripts were 
preserved in Byzantium, but the Byzantines did little more than preserve, 
and made few significant contributions to the progress of science. Of 
greater significance were the Greek schools set up in Asia Minor soon after 
the council of Nicaea in AD 325. The Nestorian church made one of these 
schools, that of Edessa, their scientific centre. In AD 489 this school was 
transferred to Nisibin, then under Persian rule, with its secular faculties at 
Jundishāpūr in Khūzistān. Here, the Nestorian scholars, together with 
pagan philosophers banished by Justinian from Athens, carried out 
important research in medicine, astronomy and mathematics. To assist in 
instruction a number of Greek works were translated into Syriac. At about 
the same time the sect of the Monophysites, who like the Nestorians were 
subject to persecution by the Orthodox church, were working on similar 
lines in Syria. They also made translations of philosophical and scientific 
works into Syriac. A group who were to provide some of the greatest 
translators and scientists of Islam were the Sabians of Harrān in Mesopota- 
mia. Their liturgical language was Syriac, and a number of their educated 
elite also knew Greek and possessed a wide knowledge of classical Greek 
literature. 

While a great deal is known about the channels through which Greek 
knowledge passed into Arabic, similar transmissions from India and other 
cultural areas are not easy to trace, although it is beyond doubt that such 
transmissions occurred and were immensely fruitful, especially for astron- 
omy and mathematics. We do know, however, that Hindu astronomical 
tables were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic, and that Indian ideas were 
an important element in the development of Arabic mathematics. Arabic 
writers have also recorded the existence of a considerable body of literature 
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in Middle Persian, written during the final centuries of the Sasanid 
dynasty.! For instance, al-Mas'ūdī? relates that in 303/915, when he was in 
Istakhr — the ancient Persepolis — an eminent person showed him a book 
said to have been composed in 113/731 from works discovered in the 
collections of the Iranian kings and translated from Middle Persian into 
Arabic for the caliph Hisham. It contained much information on Persian 
science, history, architecture and public institutions. | 
During the great conguests and their immediate aftermath, as the empire 
of the Arabs changed gradually into the world of Islam, men were largely 
preoccupied with military, political, legal, social, religious and economic 
matters. It was not until the ‘Abbasid assumption of power in 132/750 and 
the transfer of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad that the task of 
assimilating Greek and Indian sources began in earnest. The translators 
into Arabic, many of whom were eminent scholars in their own right, thus 
made these foreign sources accessible throughout Islam. At the same time 
the language was adapted to serve as a powerful and flexible instrument for 
expressing philosophical and scientific ideas, a purpose that it had not 
previously been required to fulfil. This intellectual activity was energeti- 
cally supported by the great "Abbasid caliphs and seems to have reached its 
apogee in the reign of al-Ma'mün and his immediate successors. Among 
the most important men of this period of creativity were the three sons 
of a certain Misa b. Shakir - Muhammad, Ahmad and al-Hasan. After the 
death of their father, who had been a close friend of al-Ma'mün, they were 
brought up as the wards of that caliph, and afterwards became close 
associates of his successors. They were skilled in mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine and mechanics — their Kitab al-Hiyal (“Book of Ingenious 
Devices") is discussed below. They are also important, however, because 
they were in a position to extend patronage to other scholars, notably 
Hunayn b. Ishaq (192—260/808—73), who became the leader of a group of 
translators. Among his associates were his nephew Hubaysh b. al-Hasan (/f. 
end of third/ninth century) and the renowned Thābit b. Qurrah al- 
Harrānī (211—88/836—901). Owing to the efforts of these scholars and many 
others the major part of surviving Greek and Indian philosophical and 
scientific knowledge had been assimilated into Arabic by the close of the 
third/ninth century. Meanwhile an independent Arabic science had deve- 
loped by a synthesis of the elements taken from other sources, a science that 
was to prove capable thenceforward of developing along its own path. In 
the centuries that followed science and other forms of intellectual activity 
flourished in Islam whenever circumstances were propitious. The "Abbasid 


! Jan Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, Dordrecht, 1968, 55-8, 128-33. 
2 Kitab al-Tanbīb wa-'l-ishraf, Leiden, 1894, 106. 
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empire broke up into self-governing provinces and principalities long 
before its final overthrow in 656/1258. At different times and places, centres 
of learning came into being either because the rulers and their courtly 
citcles encouraged learning for its own sake, or because they were aware of 
the prestige brought to their courts by the presence there of eminent 
scholars. These centres were as likely to be in the chief cities of petty states 
under the control of a short-lived local dynasty, as in the capitals of empires 
or great provinces. 

The Arabs took an encyclopaedic view of knowledge, as the Greeks had 
done, and in an attempt to codify contemporaneous knowledge, they 
composed several valuable classifications of the sciences. We have, for 
example, the Kitab Ihsa’ al ulum ("Survey of the Sciences") by Abū Nasr 
Mubammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi and the definitions given by Ibn 
Sina in his F7 Agqsam al-ulum al- aqliyyab ("Divisions of the Intellectual 
Sciences”). Perhaps the most useful of these classifications, however, is the 
Mafātīļ al-‘ulum ("Keys of the Sciences") compiled by Abū ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwārazmī between 365/975 and 381/991. As 
usual, the division is made between Islamic sciences — theology, tradition, 
jurisprudence, and so on — and foreign sciences, comprising philosophy, 
logic, medicine, mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics and alchemy. 
It is essentially a vocabulary of terms used in those sciences, with brief but 
adequate descriptions, and some revealing remarks on etymology. It 
therefore provides us with a very convenient summary of the extent of 
scientific knowlēdge in Islam at the close of the fourth/tenth century. 
Impossible to ignore, but difficult to categorize or evaluate, are the writings 
of the Brethren of Purity (Ikhwan al-Safa’), who are thought to have 
composed their Rasā'i/ (“Epistles”) between 350/961 and 375/986. By no 
means without scientific value, they are basically an attempt to fuse the 
teachings of Greek philosophy, especially neo-Platonism, with the deve- 
loping dogmas of the Isma‘ili creed. This is, of course, but one example of 
the scholasticism that characterized intellectual life in the Middle Ages, 
both in Islam and in the West. For present purposes the effects of 
scholasticism, profound as they were, are ignored and the Arabic achieve- 
ments are assessed solely upon their scientific merits. In the remainder of 
this chapter the contribution of the Arabs to the progress of science and 
technology is discussed in three sections, by a consideration of the work ofa 
limited number of outstanding intellects. In the fields of physics and 
technology this method provides a fair appraisal, but in mathematics, to 
which so many men devoted their attention, it inevitably means that justice 


3 Not to be confused with the great mathematician Abū Ja'far Muhammad b. Misa al-Khwārazmī. 
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has not been done to all. To use any other method, however, would have 
resulted simply in a biographical listing, with a consequent blurring of the 
complete picture. Up to the present time, although much work remains to 
be done in all fields, far more attention has been paid to Arabic science than 
to technology. The section on mechanical technology, which in any case 
embraces a good deal of physical science, is therefore considerably longer 
than the other two. 


MATHEMATICS 


Among the works that had been translated into Arabic by about the end of 
the third/ninth century were all the writings that were to have a decisive 
effect upon the origin and growth of Arabic mathematics. These included: 
from Greek — Euclid’s Elements, the mathematical and physical works of 
Archimedes; the Conics of Apollonius of Perga; the Arithmetica of Diophan- 
tus; Pappus; the A/magest of Ptolemy; from Sanskrit — the astronomical 
work Mahasiddhanta (“The Great Sindhind") and some astronomical tables 
(zīj); from Pahlavi — astronomical tables known as Z7j a/-$bāb. We know of 
many other works by Greek writers, too numerous to be listed here, that 
wete also translated into Arabic but, apart from astronomical works, no 
references to Indian authors or titles have yet been found in Arabic treatises 
on mathematics. From the frequent attribution of the place-number system 
to Indian sources we can, however, be sure that Indian influence was 
strong; the development of Arabic mathematics is therefore seen to be 
based largely upon Greek and Indian models, although Hebrew and 
Babylonian influences cannot be discounted. It would be misleading, 
howevet, to describe Arabic mathematics as a synthesis from these sources 
combined with original contributions from the Arabic mathematicians 
themselves. Misleading, because such a description implies the existence of 
at least one work that incorporates the complete corpus of Arabic 
knowledge on the subject, and no such work exists. To be sure, encyclo- 
paedists gave classifications of the sciences including the various divisions 
of mathematics, with examples from each branch, but these lists cannot be 
considered as comprehensive manuals. Fourteen of the epistles of the 
Brethren of Purity, for example, deal with mathematics and logic from a | 
gnostic viewpoint, with scant attention to practical applications. In general, 

Arabic mathematicians felt free to investigate the aspects of the subject that 
appealed to their tastes and met their requirements and to pursue their 
investigations in any way they chose. Their treatment might be mainly 
theoretical and speculative, as in the case of Ibn Sina, or concerned more 
with practical application to other sciences. Nor did they feel constrained to 
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use any particular method of approach — no method was considered 
superior to all others to the extent that it became dominant. For instance, 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hasib al-Karaji, one of the greatest 
Muslim mathematicians, who flourished in Baghdad at the start of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, totally neglected Indian mathematics, presumably by 
deliberate choice. This having been said, the fact remains that mathematics 
was consciously divided into its various branches by Arabic scholars, and it 
is therefore legitimate to consider those branches separately. 
In the Mafātšļ geometry is given two names, jamatria from the Greek, 
and handasah, said to be an Arabicized Persian word. The muhandis is “he 
who calculates the course of ganāts (canals) and the places where they are to 
be dug”.* The muhandis thus fulfils one of the functions of a civil engineer, 
and, indeed, the word in modern Arabic denotes an engineer. In Arabic 
writings, however, the meaning of handasah oscillates between the practical 
and the theoretical, depending upon the interests of the writer. Abū Alī al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al-Haytham, for instance, wrote a treatise on 
surveying in which he applied geometrical results to land measurement 
while, on the other hand, there are many treatises, including at least one by 
Ibn al-Haytham himself, that are concerned solely with the elaboration of 
Apollonian problems. Taken as a whole, the Arab geometers equalled 
without surpassing the achievement of their Greek predecessors, but that 
achievement was of course one of the greatest in the history of mathematics. 
Until very recently plane geometry was almost synonymous with Euclid’s 
name, while the work of Apollonius, Pappus and others on conic sections 
saw few improvements until the time of Descartes. Nowadays, very few 
people, except professional mathematicians, would find it easy to follow the 
complex reasoning of Apollonius without recourse to the aids of co- 
ordinate geometry and the calculus. And indeed the so-called "Method of 
Exhaustion” developed by Greek geometers and the “Method” of Archi- 
medes, both of which were fully understood and appreciated by the best 
Arabic geometers, approach very closely the principles of integral calculus. 
During the long flourishing of Arabic mathematics a number of transla- 
tions of Euclid, Apollonius, Pappus, Archimedes, Menelaus and other 
Greek writers were made, and commentaries on these works were numer- 
ous. Not infrequently, problems arising from other disciplines, particularly 
when these involved equations of degrees higher than the second, were 
satisfactorily solved by the intersection of two conic sections. The preserva- 
tion, and in some cases elaboration, by the Arabs of the main corpus of 


* See Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwārazmī, Mafatth al-"ulūm, ed. G. van Vloten, 
Leiden, 1895, 202. 
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Greek geometrical knowledge, was a powerful vehicle for the transmission 
of this knowledge into Europe. l l 
Trigonometry is not listed in the classifications as a mathematical subject, 
since it was considered as a branch of astronomy; then, as now, it was 
impossible to obtain a full understanding of spherical astronomy without 
also having a good grasp of plane and spherical geometry and trigon- 
ometry. All the good Arabic astronomers were also good mathematicians. 
The principal sources of their knowledge were Ptolemy's Almagest and the 
Indian Siddhantas. Translations and commentaries on the former were more 
numerous than those on the latter, and the A/magest was undoubtedly the 
most powerful single influence upon Arabic astronomy. It was probably an 
Indian source, however, that provided the inspiration for the most notable 
achievement of the Arabs in trigonometry, namely the introduction of the 
six basic trigonomettical ratios, and their elaboration for the solution of 
geometrical problems. This, the replacement of the clumsy method of 
chords used by Ptolemy with an essentially modern trigonometry, was a 
development of the greatest importance in the progress of mathematics. 
One of the first writers in Arabic to appreciatethe value of the sine was 
Ya'qüb b. Tariq (second/eighth century). Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Mūsā 
al-Khwārazmī compiled astronomical tables (Zi a/-Sindbhind) that contained 
not simply the sine but also the tangent, although the latter may be an 
interpolation by a later writer. It seems likely that the idea of the tangent or 
“shadow”, was first introduced by Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Habash al-Hāsib al- 
Marwazi who flourished in Baghdad in the middle of the third/ninth 
century. The completion of the introduction of the tangent and cotangents 
and the compilation of a table of cotangents was due to Abü “Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Jabir b. Sinan al-Battani. Of Sabian origin, though himself a 
Muslim, he flourished in Raqqah and died in 317/929 at Samarra. Al-Battani 
also knew the relationship between the sides and angles of a spherical 
triangle which we express by the formula: cos a = cos b. cos c + sin b. sin c. 
cos a. Notable advances in trigonometry were made by Abū °l-Wafa’ al- 
Būzajānī, one of the greatest Arab mathematicians, who was born in 328/ 
940 and died in 388/998. He was probably the first to show the generality of 
the sine theorem to spherical triangles and gave a new method of construct- 
ing sine tables, the value of sine 30' being correct to the eighth decimal 
place. Further contributions were made by "Alī b. Yünus, perhaps the 
greatest Muslim astronomer, who died in Cairo in 399/1009. He solved 
many problems of spherical astronomy by means of orthogonal projections 
and introduced the first of those prosthapheretical formulae that were 
indispensable before the invention of logarithms, namely the equivalent of 
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our formula: cos. a. cos b=} [cos (a—b)+ cos (at b)]. Inevitably, the 
arbitrary selection of these few examples does injustice to the many other 
Arab astronomer/mathematicians who laboured to improve the means for 
the mathematical reduction of astronomical observations. Suffice it to say 
that the results of their labours were to present developing European 
science with an organized trigonometrical system that could be applied to 
the solution of problems in astronomy — Copernican as well as Ptolemaic. 

Although it is convenient here to treat arithmetic and algebra as separate 

subjects, the distinction was not clearly made by Arab mathematicians; the 
main distinction which they made was rather between "i/m a/-'adad (“the 
science of number") and “i/m al-hisab (“the science of reckoning”), the latter 
embracing both arithmetic and algebra, more or less as we understand the 
terms. ‘I/m a/-"adad embraces the subjects treated in books vīr to 1x of 
Euclid’s Elements; irrational magnitudes, dealt with in book v of the 
Elements, were generally considered by Arabic scholars as belonging to 
geometry rather than arithmetic, although ‘Umar al-Khayyām moved 
towards the position of regarding irrationals as numbers. A work on ‘ilm al- 
‘adad that enjoyed great popularity was Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduc- 
tion, translated into Arabic by Thābit b. Qurrah, himself an accomplished 
mathematician. Through it mathematicians became acquainted with Pytha- 
gorean atithmetical concepts, such as the special characteristics of indivi- 
dual numbers, perfect and amicable numbers, and so on. (A perfect number 
is one which is the sum of all its factors including unity, e.g. 6, 28; two 
numbers are said to be “amicable” when each is the sum of all the aliquot 
parts of the other, e.g. 220, 284.) The influence of these ideas is seen most 
clearly in the writings of the Ikhwān al-$afā”, according to whom 
arithmetic, the first stage on the way to wisdom, is a study of the properties 
ofthings through a study of the individual numbers corresponding to those 
things. 

“Im al-ķisāb is concerned with the fundamental arithmetical operations— 
addition, subtraction, division, multiplication and the extraction of roots. 
Although for us the main interest of Arab writings on ‘i/m al-hisab must lie 
in the introduction of the decimal place-value system of numeration and of 
decimal fractions, other systems of reckoning and numerical expression 
predated the Hindu system and continued in existence after its introduc- 
tion. The oldest is the abjad system in which the twenty-eight letters of the 
Arabic alphabet represent the units, tens and hundreds up to and including 
1,000. The system is named from the four letters of the mnemonic “word” 
for the first four numbers. Abjad is pre-Islamic and probably derives from 
similar usages in Hebrew and Aramaic numeration. It was invariably used 
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for marking the divisions of astrolabes and is also found, though not 
consistently, in the treatises on machines. The sexagesimal system was not 
confined to astronomical and geometrical purposes but was also employed 
in arithmetic. For example, the remainder in a division is multiplied by 
powers of sixty, then divided by the divisor. Another method of calculation 
was known as Jisab a/-yad (“hand arithmetic"). Arithmetical operations 
were carried out mentally and the partial results obtained in the process of 
reaching the final solution of a problem were “retained” by holding the 
fingers in certain positions. 

The main achievement of the Arab arithmeticians, however, was 
eventually to produce an arithmetic based upon the consistent application 
of the decimal place-value idea and the use of Indian numerals. The first 
treatise on Hindu reckoning, that of Abū Ja'far Muhammad b. Mūsā al- 
Khwārazmī (d. v. 236/850), exists only in a number of Latin versions, one of 
these being a thirteenth-century manuscript entitled Algoritmi de numero 
indorum — hence out word “algorithm”. This work explains the decimal 
place-value system of numeration, using a small circle for zero. In 
performing the arithmetical operations, the numbers are placed one above 
the other and the process begins on the left. Erasure and shifting of 
numbers is used, clearly implying that operations were carried out on a 
dust-board. (In the Islamic world numbers have existed and still exist in two 
forms, an eastern form called “Indian” and a western form, the immediate 
parent of modern European numerals, the ghubar [dust] numerals.) Much 
less well known than al-Khwārazmī's book, but scarcely less important, 1s a 
treatise composed by Abū ?l-Hasan Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Uqlidisi in 
Damascus in 341/952. The most surprising feature of this book is the 
explanation and application of decimal fractions, an innovation that until 
recently had been ascribed to al-Kāshī, some five centuries later. 

The oldest, and one of the most influential works on algebra in Arabic 
was Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Mūsā al-Khwarazmi's Kitab al-Mukhtaşar fī 
hisab al-jabr wa-'I-mugābalah (“Abridged Book on the Calculation of Integ- 
ration and Equation"). It became known in Europe through Latin 
translations, notably those made in the sixth/twelfth century by Robert of 
Ketton and Gerard of Cremona. It is usual to illustrate the concepts of 
Arabic algebra by examples from this book but, by way of a change, we will 
quote here from the admirably succinct definitions given by Aba Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwārazmī (fourth/tenth century), author of 
Mafatih al ulum. He says: “the shay’ (thing) in the speech of the people of al- 
jabr wa- I-mugabalab is the unknown root (jidbr). [It] is one of the methods 
for calculating and arrangement, with excellent results for difficult 
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problems concerning wills, inheritances, transactions and [commercial] 
dealings.”5 An example of al-jabr is given as: “Put into the problem a capital 
(mal) minus (é//a) three roots, equal to one root, and bring to a quantity 
equal to four roots. This is sixteen, because you have completed the mā/ and 
added to it what was omitted from it, so it has become a complete z2/."6 In 
our notation this reads x?— 3x —x, whence x= 4, x2= 16. Thus al-jabr 
means eliminating quantities prefixed by ///2 by adding these quantities, in 
the sense of “restoring”. An example of a/-muqabalah is given in similar 
wording, which in our notation becomes: x2+ 2x = 5x, “so obtaining a mal 
equal to 3 roots, which is 9”. A/-mugābalah is therefore the confronting of 
two qualities with one another in order to examine their likenesses or 
differences. The modern reader will notice some differences between this 
system and our own algebra, notably its origins in commerce and its 
adoption of commercial terms, its use of words instead of symbols (also 
applicable to Arabic trigonometry), and the somewhat artificial distinction 
between al-jabr and al-mugabalab. Nevertheless, building upon the founda- 
tions laid by al-Khwarazmi, later Arabic mathematicians were able to 
develop an algebra that became a powerful instrument for the solution of 
mathematical problems. Abū Kamil Shuja‘, who flourished in Egypt at the 
beginning of the fourth/tenth century, made valuable contributions to the 
theory, and exercised a considerable influence on the development of 
Western algebra. He introduced methods for the multiplication and 
division of algebraic quantities and for the addition and subtraction of 
radicals, and discussed problems of a higher degree, but only those which 
could be reduced to quadratic equations. He admitted irrational quantities 
as solutions. The development of algebra culminated in the work of ‘Umar 
Khayyam — Ghiyath al-Din Abü'l-Fath ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyam (d. 
5 26/1132) — who discussed all forms of equations up to the third degree in a 
systematic manner. He distinguished clearly between algebraical and 
geometrical proofs, considering both necessary, but stated that he was 
unable to give algebraical solutions of third-degree equations. He tried to 
give the conditions for solutions for every type of equation in his 
classification, but excluded negative solutions, and, by his failure to use 
both branches of a conic, he sometimes missed one of the positive roots. 


PHYSICS 
The students of the physical sciences in Islam were far fewer than the 


students of mathematics, astronomy, alchemy and medicine. Of the 


5 Ibid., 199—200. 6 Ibid., 200-1. 
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subjects usually considered as constituting the substance of classical physics 
—electricity and magnetism, heat, sound, optics, solid and fluid mechanics — 
only the last two were given much attention by Arabic writers. In two 
fields, however, those of statics and optics, the Arabic contribution was 
very important and can best be appreciated by a consideration of the 
achievement of a few very great scientists. Before doing this, we shall 
discuss briefly the work done on the other subjects, where there is anything 
of significance to report. 

References to magnetic phenomena are to be found here and there in the 
works of Arabic scientists and geographers. It was known that an electric 
charge could be induced in amber or musk by rubbing them. Several 
reports say that in the mountains near Amid in Mesopotamia there was a 
cleft in a rock; if a sword was drawn repeatedly through this cleft it became 
magnetized and would attract nails and other small objects made of iron. 
The invention of the floating magnetic needle as applied to the ship’s 
compass is probably due to the Chinese, but it was certainly in use by 
Muslim mariners early in the sixth/twelfth century. 

Heat was not studied at all as a scientific subject, since it can only be 
considered quantitatively with the aid of temperature scales and ther- 
mometers and, although we have a comment from al-Birüni showing that 
he realized that the speed of light was immensely greater than the speed of 
sound, the study of sound was in general confined to the theory of music. 
Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi is the earliest Arab writer on music whose works 
have come down to us; they contain a notation for the determination of 
pitch. Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi wrote an important 
treatise on music, indicating that he had some knowledge of mensural 
music and recognized the major third and the minor third as consonances. 
The musical part of the Kitab al-Shifa by Ibn Sina marked much progress 
upon al-Fārābī's treatise, itself far ahead of Western knowledge on the 
subject. It deals with doubling with the octave and doubling with the 
fourth and fifth, this being a great step towards the harmonic system. 

One of the most notable contributions made by Arabic writers to the 
progress of science was in the study of optics. Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindī 
wrote a treatise on geometrical and physiological optics that greatly 
influenced European scholars. Ibn Sina made some penetrating comments 
about the nature of light, observing that if the perception of light is due to 
the emission of some sort of particles by the luminous source, the speed of 
light must be finite. The greatest student of optics in Islam, however, and 
one of the greatest of all times, was Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Haytham (d. v. 430/1039). He was also an astronomer, a mathematician, a 
physician, and wrote commentaries on Aristotle and Galen. The Latin 
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translation of his main work on optics, Kitab al-Manazir, exercised a great 
influence upon Western scientists, notably Roger Bacon and Johannes 
Kepler. Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazen in Latin) is remarkable for the import- 
ance he attached to the use of experimental methods in his studies of 
reflection (catoptrics) and refraction (dioptrics). He discovered spherical 
aberration, and made a special study of spherical and parabolic mirrors. His 
mathematical genius is best demonstrated by the problem which today 
bears his name: from two points in the plane of a circle to draw lines 
meeting at a point of the circumference and making equal angles with the 
normal at that point. This leads to an equation of the fourth degree, which 
Ibn al-Haytham solved by the intersection of a quadrilateral hyperbola with 
a circle. In dioptrics he established that the ratio between the angle of 
incidence and refraction does not remain constant, and discussed the 
magnifying power of a lens. He correctly explained atmospheric refraction 
and the apparent increase in size of the sun and moon when near the 
horizon. He established that twilight only ceases or begins when the sun is 
19° below the horizon, and estimated the height of the atmosphere at 5 2,000 
paces. He expounded for the first time the use of the camera obscura, in the 
observation of solar eclipse. Although he considered the lens as the 
sensitive part of the eye, Ibn al-Haytham gave a better description of the eye 
and of vision than any previous writer; he considered that rays of light start 
from the object and travel towards the eye. 

In the medieval world, both East and West, a distinction must be made 
between those who applied the principles of hydraulics and mechanics to 
the construction of useful machines and ingenious devices, on the one 
hand, and the scientists who attempted a mathematical analysis, on the 
other. The writers on machines (discussed below), the millwrights, and the 
constructors of ganats, surface irrigation works, and water-lifting wheels — 
all had a good empirical grasp of hydrostatics, fluid flow, statics and 
dynamics. Those who committed their ideas to paper were greatly 
outnumbered by the countless craftsmen, most of them probably illiterate, 
who constructed utilitarian machines. We know the name of one of the 
latter, Qaysar b. Musāfir Ta‘asif (c. 574-649/1178—1251). He constructed 
the great waterwheels on the Orontes at Hamāh, the remains of which can 
still be seen today, and also a celestial globe, now in the Museo Nazionale of 
Naples. 

The distinction between practical men and theorists is not total. The 
writers on machines had a good knowledge of applied geometry and 
arithmetic, and they understood the principles of the simple machines, 
including the correct use of gear ratios, and some of the principles of 
hydrostatics; for example, that the rate of discharge from an orifice depends 
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upon the height of water above it. And the best of the scientific writers were 
able to verify their results experimentally. The distinction is a real one, 
howevet, and can best be expressed as follows: the engineers dealt with 
both the static and dynamic aspects of hydraulics and dynamics; the 
scientists, although they speculated about dynamics, were unable to 
elucidate its basic principles because they lacked the mathematical means to 
do so, and their significant results are therefore confined to statics. In this 
field the works of Archimedes, a large number of which were available in 
Arabic by the end of the third/ninth century, and the Mechanics of Hero, 
provided the most fertile field for study. In general the Arabs added little to 
the theoretical results recorded by Archimedes and Hero. In the eighth 
chapter of the Mafatih al-"ulām, for instance, a list of simple machines — 
lever, pulley, wedge, screw and press — is given, with etymological 
information but without any mathematical analysis. Al-Birüni's determi- 
nations of specific gravity, however, are of great significance because of the 
rigorous experimental method used. He weighed a known volume of the 
material, immersed it carefully in a special vessel, and measured the quantity 
of water that was discharged through a hole in the vessel. The results that he 
obtained for eighteen metals and precious stones were remarkably 
accurate.? 

The summit of the Arab achievement in the physical sciences was 
reached in Kitab Mizan al-hikmah (“Book of the Balance of Wisdom"), 
completed in 515/1121-2 by Abü'l-Fath "Abd al-Rahman al-Mansür al- 
Khāzinī.$ This is one of the most remarkable books on mechanics, 
hydrostatics and physics of the Middle Ages. In it al-Khāzinī summarizes all 
that was then known of these subjects, as derived from Greek and earlier 
Arabic writers, and makes significant contributions of his own. Following 
al-Birüni, but using a complex balance, he derives specific weights of 
various substances with great accuracy and also investigates the Archime- 
dean problem: to determine the individual weight of two substances in a 
body composed of a mixture of substances. If the body, of weight bd and 
specific gravity S, is composed of substances A and B of specific gravity 5, 
and S, respectively, and contains x units by weight of substance B then: 

W W-x dee. 

S S, S, 
Al-Khāzinī gives a history of statics and hydrostatics with commentaries 
upon the work of Archimedes, Euclid, Menelaus, al-Birüni and "Umar al- 
Khayyām. His own exposition on weighing is detailed and lucid, and shows 
that he fully appreciated the theory of the lever. He gives an explanation of 


? Cf. below, ch. 24, 419-20. 8 Ed. Hāshim al-Nadwah, Hyderabad, 1940. 
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gravity that defines it as a universal force directed towards the centre of the 
earth and discusses the centres of gravity of solid bodies and the gravity of 
air. He makes observations on capillarity, and writes a chapter on Pappus’ 
areometer, describing its use to measure densities and appreciate the 
temperature of liquids. He also mentions the application of the balance to 
levelling. His chapter on the “Balance of the hours" is more akin to 
engineering than to physics, since he gives a full description of the device 
together with illustrative drawings. It was a steelyard clepsydra, consisting 
of a lever arm balanced at a fulcrum with a vessel containing sand or water 
suspended close to the fulcrum at (say) the left-hand side. The vessel had an 
orifice at the bottom calibrated to discharge the complete contents of the 
vessel in twenty-four hours. To the right of the fulcrum was a graduated 
arm carrying a large weight and a small weight, the ratios between the 
weights themselves, and between the weights, the full and empty vessels, 
and the distances along the scale being such as to allow the elapse of minutes 
and hours to be determined with some degree of accuracy. When the orifice 
was opened the sand or water began to discharge from the vessel, and the 
small weight was moved along the minute scale to keep the arm in balance. 
When an hour had elapsed the large weight was moved to the end of the 
first major division, and the movement of the small weight is continued 
along the minute scale, and so on. The Kitab Mizan al-hikmah is an 
admirable combination of theory and experiment, and marks the summit of 
Arabic writing on hydrostatics and mechanics, if purely engineering 
aspects are excluded. 


MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Before modern times, and especially before the Renaissance, treatises upon 
technological subjects appeared only rarely. For machines in everyday use 
there are no full descriptions from the medieval period. The water-mill 
driven by a vertical paddle-wheel, for example, was first described by 
Vitruvius in the first century BC, but apart from isolated pictorial represen- 
tations there are no further descriptions of mills until the sixteenth century. 
This silence should not surprise us. Mills, water-raising machines and other 
utilitarian devices were built by anonymous craftsmen drawing upon a fund 
of empirical knowledge built up over the centuries. They would have 
acquired this knowledge by oral and practical instruction, in many cases 
from their fathers, and would have had no need for instructional manuals, 
which in any case they would have been unable to read. Water-wheels of 
vatious types were a common sight in all agricultural areas and they were 
mechanically quite simple. Literate engineers had no incentive, therefore, 
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for describing these commonplace machines. Instead, we find that the 
surviving treatises are all concerned with more complex devices: time- 
pieces, astronomical instruments, automata, fountains, and so on. They 
also sometimes deal with larger machines, usually water-raising wheels, in 
which radical changes had been made to the traditional types. 

We shall discuss the purposes of these treatises later, but first it must be 
emphasized that ingenious devices (%iya/) should not be regarded as 
characteristic of Arabic mechanical engineering simply because the surviv- 
ing treatises deal mainly with this type of construction. They wete written 
by practical engineers, experienced in all types of public-works undet- 
takings, who clearly felt that the construction of ingenious devices was the 
most interesting and intellectually satisfying of their activities. In this type 
of work, however, they drew extensively upon their knowledge Of more 
mundane engineering — milling, water-raising, irrigation, etc. They also 
needed an appreciation of the skills of craftsmen such as metal-workers, 
jewellers and cabinet-makers. It is not necessary in the present chapter to 
describe in detail the utilitarian mechanical engineering of medieval Islam, 
but a brief survey will help to put the Žiya/ treatises in perspective. i 

Although we do not have precise written descriptions of the traditional 
machines, the details of their construction are well known. The various 
types of water-mills, water-raising machines and windmills were all in use 
until quite recently. Some types are still giving service today and specimens 
of the obsolete types have been preserved in working order. There is 
sufficient evidence — archaeological, iconographic and literary -to confirm 
that they were all invented before the birth of Christ and were in widespread 
use in the Arab world and Europe during the Middle Ages and beyond. 
Their designs have not changed significantly since their introduction. Our 
best information about the extent of mechanical technology in Islam and its 
application to the needs of society is to be found in the works of Arab 
geographers and travellers, and to a lesser degree in the histories. Water- 
mills were numerous in the Muslim world from Morocco to Central Asia. 
To take but one example, there were many large ship-mills on the Tigris, 
Euphrates and Khābūr rivers in the fourth/tenth century in Upper 
Mesopotamia. These were used for grinding corn to supply Baghdad; each 
one was capable of producing about ten tonnes of flour in twenty-four 
hours. In the same century al-Muqaddasi saw tidal mills in the Basra area 
(about a century before their first appearance in Europe). Apart from grist- 

milling, water-power was used for many industrial purposes including: 
paper-making, fulling cloth, rice-husking, crushing sugar-cane, and in the 
processing of metallic ores. Cams attached to the extended axles of the 
water-wheels operated trip-hammers which pounded the materials. Dams 
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were sometimes used to increase the power delivered to mills. In the sixth/ 
twelfth century at Cordova in Spain, there was a dam below which were 
three mill-houses, each housing four mills. Windmills with vertical axles 
wete used for grinding corn and occasionally for other industrial purposes. 
Extensive use was made of water-raising machines, particularly the animal- 
driven chain-of-pots (sagiyab) and the noria, the water-driven wheel 
(nā ūrab). As with water-mills, dams were sometimes used to increase the 
head of water above norias. Both machines were very successful and have 
remained in use until the present day. 

The engineering writers certainly drew upon the fund of knowledge 
embodied in these everyday machines. Another source was a centuries-old 
tradition for the construction of delicate mechanisms and automata. 
Although there are very few treatises dealing with these devices, there is 
good reason to believe that they were constructed for courtly circles from 
about 5oo BC onwards. From references in literary works we know that 
elaborate water-clocks, for example, were constructed in Hellenistic Alex- 
andria, the Byzantine empire, Umayyad Damascus, ‘Abbasid Baghdad and 
in the Maghrib and Spain. A similar diffusion can be traced for automata, 
ingenious toys, fountains, and so on. If a ruler wished to have this kind of 
device made for his court, he would have found little difficulty in obtaining 
craftsmen with the requisite skills. Some of these men were simply artisans 
who had served an apprenticeship and could construct a variety of 
machines to traditional designs. Despite the reported distaste of Plato and 
Aristotle for manual work, however, there was no stigma attached to 
craftsmanship, especially in Islam, where, for example, the most highly 
prized astrolabes were those made by astronomers. So we have examples of 
scholars who were well versed in the natural sciences but were also capable 
of constructing, or at least supervising the construction, of a whole array of 
machines. Such were Hero of Alexandria in the first century ap and the 
Banu Misa b. Shakir in the third/ninth century. It is possible that scholars 
like these used craftsmen to construct machines to their designs; this is 
something like the modern engineer/technician relationship, although we 
should be wary of using this modern terminology for a period when 
specialization was unknown. The few surviving technical treatises were 
nearly all written by this type of scholar/engineer. There is, however, a 
third category, namely the literate engineer who concerned himself solely 
with practical matters. The one outstanding example of this type is Abü'l- 
zz Isma'il b. al-Razzaz al-Jazati (second half of sixth/twelfth century). 
Although we know little about his life, it seems that he started his career asa 
metal-worker, became well versed in other crafts, and gained a good 
command of written Arabic. In his book, incidentally, he gives us valuable 
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insights into his use of inherited knowledge. He read the works of his 
predecessors, or inspected their constructions. He then describes how he 
used them as a basis for his own improved designs. In every case except two 
these earlier sources were Islamic, indicating that by his time Hellenistic 
knowledge had been fully absorbed by Muslim engineers. There was 
therefore no need to refer back to the Greek treatises. In the earlier Islamic 
centuries, however, the Arabic writers had derived their inspiration 
directly from Greek works. | 

The great scientist Archimedes is known to have been concerned with 
the construction of machines, although no treatise of his on practical 
engineering survives. There exists, however, an Arabic treatise on the 
construction of water-clocks that bears his name. All the Arabic writers, 
from Ibn al-Nadim to al-Jazari, are unanimous in attributing the early 
chapters of this work to him, and there is no reason to doubt this attribution 
(later chapters are Byzantine and Islamic additions). The water-machinery 
in this clock was a most ingenious method of feedback control for 
maintaining a constant head of water above the orifice and hence a constant 
rate of discharge. A small vertical float-chamber was connected by a pipe to 
the bottom of the reservoir — both vessels were cylindrical. The end of this 
pipe was formed into the seat of a conical valve whose plug was on the top 
of a small float in the float-chamber. When the outlet from the float- 
chamber was opened, the water-level in the chamber fell momentarily, 
allowing water to enter the chamber through the valve, whereupon the 
float rose, closing the valve momentarily, and so on. The head in the float- 
chamber remained virtually constant. A heavy float in the reservoir 
therefore descended at constant speed throughout the day. A string 
attached to the top of this float activated .time-recording mechanisms 
through a system of pulleys. This system was used in most large Hellenistic 
and Arabic water-clocks. 

One of the most prolific inventors of Hellenistic times was an Egyptian 
engineer called Ctesibius (v. 300-230 BC). His work is known only through 
the writings of Vitruvius who credits him with the invention of the organ, 
the monumental water-clock and the force-pump. Some of his work may be 
incorporated in the Pneumatics of Philo of Byzantium, who flourished in the 
last quarter of the third century Bc. The Pneumatics, which is extant only in 
Arabic, begins with demonstrations on the principles of aerostatics and 
hydrostatics and continues with descriptions of trick vessels and automata 
in which siphonic action is an important element. Transmission of power 
and motion is achieved by means of ropes and pulleys. Philo's work was 
continued and expanded by Hero of Alexandria ( f. middle of first century 
AD). A number of his works survive, including Mechanics, Automata, 
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"Automatic Theatre, Pneumatics and treatises on surveying, war machines, 
mirrors and mathematics. Hero's machines are somewhat more complex 
than those of Philo, but they embody the same basic principles. The 
Mechanics, a largely theoretical work, is extant only in Arabic whereas the 
remainder, apart from one in Latin, are in Greek. Hero himself tells us that 
he wrote four books on water-clocks, none of which has survived. It is 
certain, howevet, that several of his works were known to the Arabs. The 
earliest mention we have occurs in the writings of the Egyptian historian 
Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Kindī (238—350/897—961), who says that he was a 
geometrician who wrote about geography and pneumatics and that he 
made clocks and other instruments for measuring time. We can be sure 
from derivations in the Bana Mūsā's work (see below) that Hero's work 
was known in the Arab world by the third/ninth century. 

The earliest surviving Arabic treatise on machines was written by the 
Banu (sons of) Müsa b. Shakir about the middle of the third/ninth century. 
Several Arabic biographers included articles about them, including Ibn al- 
Nadim and al-Qifti, and there are scattered references to them in the work 
of the great historian al-Tabarī. Their father, Müsa b. Shākir, was a close 
companion of al-Ma”mūn when the latter was residing in Khurasan before 
he became caliph in 198/813. When Mūsā died he committed his sons to the 
care ofal-Ma'mūn and they became influential members of his court and the 
courts of his successors. Their names, in order of seniority, were Abū Ja far 
Muhammad, Ahmad and al-Hasan. We do not know their dates of birth, 
but Abū Ja‘far Muhammad died in 259/873 and could hardly have been less 
than seventy years old, because his youngest brother was already a brilliant 
geometrician in the reign of al-Ma'mün. Their activities were manifold. 
They took part in the turbulent palace politics of Baghdad, undertook 
public works, and were patrons of renowned scientists and translators such 
as Hunayn b. Ishaq and Thābit b. Qurrah. They were also prominent 
scientists in their own right and are credited with some twenty mathemati- 
cal and technical treatises, only two of which have survived. One is a 
treatise on mensuration, extant only in a Latin translation, and the other is 
the Kitab al-Hiyal? (“Book of Ingenious Devices"), which is our present 
concern. 

The Kitab al-Hiyal was probably mostly the work of Ahmad. It contains 
descriptions of 100 devices, of which over eighty are trick vessels of various 
kinds. The remainder includes fountains, self-trimming and self-filling 
lamps, a clamshell grab and a “gas mask” for protecting workers in 
polluted wells. The trick vessels display a bewildering array of effects. To 
name but three: 


9 Ed. A. Y. al-Hassan, Aleppo, 1981. 
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2 Design for a dredging machine from a third/ninth-century manusctipt of the 
Kitab al-Hiyal of the Bana Misa b. Shakir. 


1 Ajar with a tap into which three different liguids can be poured without 
mixing. When the tap is opened the liguids discharge in the seguence in 
which they were poured in. ; | 

2 A jar with an outlet pipe from which, after wine has been poured in, 
wine discharges as long as water is poured in, then water discharges as 
long as wine is poured in. l 

3 A trough that always replenishes itself when men draw water from it or 
when animals drink from it. 


About twenty of these vessels are copied fairly closely from vessels 
described by Philo or Hero, but the remainder show radical departures 
from the Greek writings. The Banü Mūsā were much more concerned with 
automatic controls, and made subtle use of small changes in the pressures of 
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air and liquids. For example, by using a special type of siphon, perhaps 
invented by themselves, they were able to produce airlocks that stopped the 
flow when certain conditions were met. They also made extensive use of 
conical valves in a remarkably advanced manner. The valves were installed 
as components of hydraulic systems and opened or closed automatically 
under predetermined impulses. Most of their components were hydraulic, 
although cranks appear in several of their devices — the first known use ofa 
non-manually operated crank. They occasionally used pulley systems and 
gears — rack-and-pinion and worm-and-pinion. The Banü Mūsā are quite 
unique; no one after them attempted to emulate their grasp of pneumatic 
and hydraulic controls. They had exhausted the subject — five centuries later 
Ibn Khaldün had this to say about their work: “There exists a book on 
mechanics that mentions every astonishing, remarkable and nice mechani- 
cal contrivance. It is often difficult to understand, because the geometrical 
proofs occurting in it are difficult. People have copies of it. They asctibe it 
to the Bani Shākir.”10 

Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwārazmī's work, Mafatih al- 
‘alum, is the only work of any note about engineering known to us from the 
fourth/tenth century. The eighth treatise deals with mechanics and with 
ingenious devices, and lists a number of components and techniques, with 
etymological information, that were used by makers of these machines. 
This is a particularly useful work, since the author does not confine himself 
to definitions, but includes descriptions of manufacturing processes. 

A most important treatise was written in Muslim Spain in the fifth/ 
eleventh century by a certain al-Murādī. Unfortunately, the only known 
manusctipt is so badly defaced that it is impossible to deduce from it 
precisely how any of the machines was constructed. Most of them were 
watet-clocks, but the first five were automata machines that included 
several significant features. Each of these devices, for example, was driven 
by a full-size water-wheel, a method that was employed in China at the same 
petiod to drive the monumental water-clock of Su Sung. The automata 
were similar to those found in large water-clocks; for example a set of doors 
in a row that open at successive intervals to reveal jackwork figures. The 
most remarkable feature of these machines, however, is the gearing. The 
gear-trains used for the transmission of power were quite complex and 
included segmental gears, i.e. gear-wheels having teeth on only part of their 
perimeters; these were used to produce intermittent working. Gearing of 
equal complication had been known since Hellenistic times, but not for the 


10 Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, 132. 
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transmission of high torque. Similar gearing did not appear in Europe until 
the eighth/fourteenth century. | 

This is an appropriate moment at which to mention briefly the treatises 
on astronomical instruments. Treatises on the astrolabe are quite common, 
one of the most comprehensive being by the great scientist al-Birüni, 
incorporating much of the work of his predecessors. In this same treatise 
there occurs the description of a geared calendar which shows the moon's 
phases and the positions of the sun and moon in the ecliptic. Fragments of a 
similar device, Byzantine in origin and dated to the late fifth or early sixth 
century, can be inspected in the Science Museum, London. Treatises on 
equatoria first appear in Muslim Spain in the fifth/eleventh century. The 
equatorium has as its objective the determination of the longitude of any 
one of the planets for any given time. This was done by constructing to 
scale by mechanical and graphical means the Ptolemaic configuration for 
that particular planet at the given instant. The desired result was then 
simply read off a scale of the instrument. Where great accuracy was not 
required the equatorium relieved the tedium of numerical computation. 
The knowledge of astrolabes, equatoria and other instruments entered 
Europe from Muslim Spain in the fifth/eleventh century. 

The first full description of a monumental water-clock we have is the 
treatise Kitab ‘A mal al-sa/àt wa-'l-'amal biba (“On the Construction of Clocks. 
and their Use") completed by Ridwān b. al-Sa'ātī in 600/1205. This 
describes the reconstruction by Ridwān of a water-clock built by his father, 
Muhammad al-Sa‘ati, in the reign of Nir al-Din Mahmid b. Zanki in 
Damascus (reigned 549—-69/1154—74). After Mubammad's death it fell into 
disrepair and several craftsmen made unsuccesful attempts to repair it 
before this was finally achieved by Ridwān. The clock-face consisted of a 
wall of well-seasoned timber about 4.23 metres long by 2.78 metres wide, 
installed on a masonry lower-wall and between masonry side-walls. In this 
screen was a tow of doors, at either end of which was the figure of a falcon. 
During the day a small crescent moved at constant speed in front of the 
doors and at every hour a door rotated to reveal a different colour, the 
falcons leant forward, discharged pellets on to cymbals and resumed their 
upright positions. Above the doors a zodiac circle rotated at constant 
speed. Above this was a semicircle of twelve circular holes. During the 
night one of these holes became fully illuminated every hour. The clock was 
operated by the “Archimedes” water-machinery and the motion was 
transmitted to the activating mechanisms by pulley-and-rope systems. 

As with most large water-clocks, the hours signalled by this clock were 
temporal hours, i.e. the lengths of daylight and darkness were divided by 
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twelve to give hours that varied in length from day to day throughout the 
year. This meant that the rate of discharge from the float-chamber also had 
to be varied daily. A flow-regulator was therefore fitted to the outlet from 
the chamber. This was a device that permitted the orifice to be rotated 
through 360° inside an annulus which was divided into the twelve zodiacal 
signs, each sign being subdivided into degrees. The orifice was placed at the 
appropriate degree for a given day in order to produce the correct length of 
temporal hours for that day. In the case of the Damascus clock, the annulus 
was equally divided into “signs” of 30° each, which is quite inaccurate. (In 
the Archimedes clock the flow-regulator was semicircular, which is even 
more inaccurate.) The clock also had serious structural defects, mainly 
owing to the fact that all the mechanisms and pulley systems were fixed 
directly to the wooden screen. This would have caused the timbers to 
distort and so lead to mechanical breakdowns. Indeed, the clock had a 
history of damage by fire and mechanical failure. 

The only information we have about Ibn al-Razzaz al- Jazari's life is his 
own brief statement at the start of his book. He tells us that at the time of 
writing it he was in the service of Nasir al-Din Mahmid (reigned 597—619/ 
1201—22), the Artugid king of Diyar Bakr. He had by then spent twenty-five 
years in the service of the family, having served the father and the brother of 
Nasir al-Din before him. According to al-Jazari’s own account we owe the 
existence of his book to Nasir al-Din, because he ordered al-Jazari to 
compose it so that the things he had constructed, many of them very fragile, 
should not be lost. The work is called Kitab fi Ma'rifat al-hiyal al-bandasiyyab 
(“The Book of Knowledge of Ingenious Mechanical Devices”).!! It is the 
most important work on engineering to have come down to us from pre- 
Renaissance times, not only for the intrinsic interest of the machines and 
techniques described in it, but because of the way they are described. For 
each machine, detailed step-by-step instructions are given for the manufac- 
ture, assembly and testing of the components. The instructions are so 
precise that modern craftsmen have found no difficulty in reconstructing 
several of the machines. We therefore know more about medieval mechani- 
cal engineering from al- Jazari's book than from all other sources combined. 
The bulk of what was known on the subject in the Muslim world, together 
with his own innovations and improvements, is contained in his work. It is 
divided into six categories: 


1 Water-clocks and candle-clocks 
2 Trick vessels 
3 Water dispensers and phlebotomy measuring devices 


!! Trans. D. R. Hill, Dordrecht, 1974. 
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3 Design for a pump for raising water driven by a paddle wheel, from an eighth/ 
fourteenth-century manuscript of the Kitab fī Ma‘rifat al-hiyal al-handasiyyah of 
Ibn al-Razzaz al- Jazari. 
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4 Fountains and musical automata 
5 Water-raising machines 
6 Miscellaneous 


His first clock, which is very similar to that of Ridwān b. al-Sa'ati, typifies 
his methodical approach and his refusal to accept traditional designs. The 
face of the clock is narrower and is made of bronze. Most of the working 
parts are kept away from the face, so that it does not have to carry excessive 
loads. He describes how he constructed the flow-regulator, first having 
tested and rejected the equally divided circle and semicircle, although he 
retained the circular shape. He carefully calibrated the orifice for the 
required discharge on the longest day. He then painstakingly marked the 
divisions on the annulus by trial and error. Two of his water-clocks — the 
third and the fourth — are driven by a very ingenious hydraulic/mechanical 
system. One of the effects is the release of a ball on to a cymbal; this is not 
simply a time-recording signal, since the release of the ball automatically 
resets the mechanisms for the next hour. This is therefore a closed-loop 
system — as long as balls are loaded into the magazine the clock will 
continue to operate. This type of clock appears in no other treatise and may 
have been al-Jazari’s own invention. In his trick vessels and dispensers he 
does not attempt to emulate the Banū Mūsā by using small variations in 
pressure, but relies upon hydraulic and mechanical methods. 

One of his water-raising machines is very important in the history of 
machine design. This is a water-driven double-acting pump with twin 
cylinders and true suction pipes, the first known example of this type of 
pump. Space does not permit discussion of any of his other machines; we 
can only list some of the ideas and techniques that appear for the first time in 
his work: static balancing of wheels; lamination of timber; the crank in a 
machine used to transmit power; calibration of orifices; tipping-buckets; 
the casting of metals in closed mould-boxes with green sand. 

The last-known treatise on machines from the classical Islamic period 
was completed by Taqi '1-Dīn in the year 959/1552. Called Kitab al- Turuq al- 
saniyyah fī alat al-rubaniyyab (“The Sublime Methods of Pneumatic 
Machines"), this work describes several water-raising machines. The most 
remarkable of these is a six-cylinder “monobloc” water-driven pump. 

The Libros del Saber de Astronomia’? is a compilation of translations and 
paraphrases from Arabic into Castilian completed in AD 1277 under the 
direction of Alfonso X of Castile. This large work deals mostly with 
astronomical treatises, but it contains descriptions of five timepieces, one of 
which is of great interest. This consists of a large wooden drum divided 


12 Ed. Manuel Rico y Sinobas, Madrid, 1863-7. 
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4 A water-raising device having an animal-powered flume-beam swape 
incorporating the first known use of a crank in a machine: design from a 
seventh/thirteenth-century manuscript of Ibn al-Razzāz al- Jazati's Kitab ff. 

Ma'rifat al-hiyal al-bandasiyyab. 
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internally into twelve compartments, with small holes between the com- 
partments through which mercury flowed. The drum was mounted on the 
same axle as a large wheel powered by a weight-drive wound around the 
wheel and acted as an effective escapement for the descent of the weight. 
Clocks based on this principle had been known in Islam since the fifth/ 
eleventh century, and were quite popular in Europe from the sixteenth 
century to the eighteenth. 

There are many instances, some of which have been mentioned above, of 
ideas and techniques that were known in the Muslim world before their 
appearance in Europe. It is very difficult to find positive proof for diffusion, 
however, because none of the Arabic treatises was translated into Latin in 
the Middle Ages. Indeed, apart from the Libros del Saber, there were no 
translations into any European language until modern times. Making the 
reasonable assumption that transmission did in many cases take place, we 
must therefore infer that this was by non-literary means. Communications 
among craftsmen, travellers! reports and the inspection by Christians of 
Muslim constructions, above all in the Iberian peninsula, suggest them- 
selves as the most likely channels for the passage of information. It has been 
shown, for example, that all the elements of the mechanical clock, except 
the escapement mechanism, were present in Arabic fine technology — 
complex geating, weight-drive, celestial and biological automata. They 
were diffused to northern Europe, almost certainly from Spain, during the 
fifth/eleventh century, and were adopted by the makers of water-clocks, 
from whose ranks the inventor of the escapement probably came. We can 
therefore postulate an Arabic influence on the invention of the mechanical 
clock. Similar sequences could be constructed for the transmission of other 
ideas. — | 

In considering the importance of Arabic fine technology as recorded in 
the treatises, we need to look beyond the “‘nuts-and-bolts” of the machines 
to the purposes of the authors. In the first place, some of the machines were 
utilitarian and incorporated real advances in mechanical engineering. In the 
case of trick vessels and automata, however, the quality of the engineering 
seems to be ill matched with the triviality of the end-products. (The same 
can be said of computer games and some television programmes.) One 
obvious reason for making them, of course, was that they were in demand. 
Patrons wished to be entertained and given aesthetic pleasure — some of the 
devices were very beautiful — and were interested mainly in the end results, 
not in the means used to achieve them. It is probable, however, that in 
constructing these devices and writing about them the engineers were 
prompted by several motives, as well as by the hope of reward. 

In the first place, they believed that they were following the philosophy 
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of Aristotle’s Mechanical Problems in bringing forth machines “from 
potentiality into actuality”. Secondly, the Arabs were very interested in 
constructing machines that “moved by themselves” and therefore con- 
cerned themselves deeply with automatic control systems. Closely related 
to this motive was the urge to represent the universe by mechanical means. 
Man has a deep-rooted urge to simulate the world about him through the 
graphic and plastic arts, and a natural extension of this urge is to impart 
movement to static simulations and so create biological and celestial 
automata. The theme of man-made organisms, magically endowed with a 
life of their own, has exercised a powerful fascination from the early Greek 
legends, such as that of Pygmalion, to the animated beasts of the Thousand 
and One Nights, the medieval European legends that endowed the poet 
Virgil with magical powers, and the doll Olympia in the Tales of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, to take but a few examples. | 

A key role can therefore be assigned to the makers of automata in the 
development of a rational mechanistic view of the universe, so providing a 
stimulus to the progress of mechanical technology. When the demand arose 
for utilitarian machines with their own internal controls, the concept of 
automation was already understood and accepted. Moreover, ways for 
achieving a large measure of control were to be found in Arabic machines: 
automatic switching, feed-back control, closed-loop systems, and so on. It 
is therefore postulated that European mechanical technology benefited 
from Arabic engineering in three ways: components and techniques; 
control systems; and the potent idea of self-regulating machinery. 


13 See G. Saliba, “The function of mechanical devices in medieval Islamic society”, Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, XLi, 1985, 141—5 1. 


CHAPTER 15 


ASTRONOMY 


During the millennium which followed the introduction of mathematical 
astronomy from Indian, Sasanid and Hellenistic sources to the vigorous 
cultural scene of "Abbasid Iraq in the second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries, Muslim astronomers compiled a remarkably rich and varied 
corpus of literature relating to their subject. Some of this literature survives 
in about 10,000 manuscript volumes preserved in the libraries of south- 
western Asia, north Africa, Europe and the United States, and during the 
past 200 years a very small number of scholars has turned its attention to a 
fraction of this surviving material. Catalogues of varying quality exist for 
some library collections, but there are many important collections of 
scientific manuscripts which are not yet catalogued at all. Lists of medieval 
authors, titles of their works and available manuscripts thereof, have been 
prepared from these catalogues by H. Suter, C. Brockelmann, C. A. Storey 
and F. Sezgin. 

No classification of the Islamic astronomical literature exists in the 
modern literature, and besides, the scope of this literature has only become 
known during the past few decades. The present chapter represents an 
attempt to fill this gap, and to discuss the different categories of Islamic 
astronomical literature, the variety of which reflects the keen interest of 
Muslim scholars in astronomy for over a millennium. Very little of the 
Islamic material was transmitted to Europe in the medieval period, and that 
which was transmitted was hardly representative of the whole. Thus the 
traditional image of the Muslims as the torchbearers of classical astronomy 
to Europe is to be abandoned. 

The available original sources enable us to distinguish four main periods 
of Islamic astronomy: first, a period of assimilation and syncretization of 
earlier Hellenistic, Indian and Sasanid mathematical astronomy and pre- 
Islamic Arabian folk astronomy (c. 75/700 — v. 200/825); second, a period of 
vigorous investigation in which the superiority of Ptolemaic astronomy 
was recognized, programmes of astronomical observations were con- 
ducted, and significant contributions were made (c. 200/825 — c. 425/1025), 
third, a period when a distinctively Islamic astronomy flourished and in 
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general continued to progress, if with decreasing vigour (v. 425 |1025 di 
850/1450); and, finally, a period of stagnation in which this traditional 
Islamic astronomy continued to be practised with enthusiasm but without 
innovation of any scientific consequence (c. 850/1450 — v. 1320/1900). 


FOLK ASTRONOMY 


We begin with the traditional folk astronomy of the Arabian peninsula, 
which was already well established if not documented by the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This astronomical folklore involved a knowledge of 
the seasons and associated agricultural and meteorological phenomena, the 
fixed stars, the passage of the sun and moon through the zodiacal signs and 
lunar mansions, and very crude techniques for timekeeping. This folklore 
was eventually recorded in the kutub al-anwa’, of which over twenty 
examples were compiled in the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries 
alone, although only four of these survive. One of these is the Kitab a/- 
Amvā of Ibn Qutaybah, which is representative of one type of anwa’ book, 
being a collection of knowledge of celestial and meteorological phenomena 
as found in Arabic sources of folklore, literature and poetry. Another, 
representative of a second type, is arranged in the form of a calendar 
containing agricultural, meteorological and astronomical events of signifi- 
cance to farmers: such is the Calendar of Cordova,! compiled for a specific year 
in the fourth/tenth century. More research on this material is necessary 
before we can talk intelligently about pre-Islamic Arab astronomy. Most of 
the work so far on the available texts has been conducted by Arabists 
without any background in science. 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ASTRONOMY 


A distinct Islamic flavour was added to this pre-Islamic folk astronomy by 
the fact that the times of Muslim prayer were defined astronomically and the 
direction of Muslim prayer was defined geographically. A corpus of 
literature appeared in which these two subjects, the prayer-times and the 
giblah, were discussed in terms of primitive folk astronomy. These are the 
kutub al-mawagit and the kutub dalā il al-qiblah, of which the earliest examples 
are known only by quotation in the numerous later works dealing with 
these subjects in a non-mathematical way. The topics discussed in these 
works included, for example, the regulation of the daytime prayers by 
shadow lengths, and of the night-time prayers by the lunar mansions, and 


! Ed. and trans. C. Pellat, Leiden, 1961. 
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the determination of the gib/ah by the direction of the wind and the risings 
and settings of the fixed stars. All of this material has only recently been 
investigated for the first time. There was a quite distinct tradition in which 
the same problems were solved by mathematical means: we shall return to 
this later. 


MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY 


Astronomical handbooks (ij) 


The earliest Islamic works relating to mathematical astronomy, that is, 
planetary astronomy and spherical astronomy, were based on Indian and 
Sasanid works. With very few exceptions these early Islamic works are lost, 
and our knowledge of them has been pieced together from later citations, 
first by C. A. Nallino and more profoundly by D. Pingree and E. S. 
Kennedy. Already in the second/eighth century in India and Afghanistan 
there were compiled a number of Arabic xis, that is, astronomical 
handbooks with text and tables. These earliest examples of Islamic zījs, 
based on Indian and Sasanid works, are lost, as are the earliest examples 
compiled at Baghdad in the second/eighth century. 

In the third/ninth century, when the A/magest of Ptolemy and various 
othet Greek astronomical works wete translated into Arabic, a corpus of 
literature arose mainly in the form of commentaries on particular sections 
or specific problems from these Greek works. With some notable excep- 
tions, such as a critical edition of the recension of Menelaus' Sphaerica by 
Abū Nasr Mansi b. "Alī b. “Iraq (d. c. 408/1018) and the non-critical 
editions of various recensions of minor Greek works by Nasir al-Din al- 
Tüsi, most of this material is untouched by modern scholarship. With the 
zys compiled in Baghdad and Damascus in the early third/ninth century 
under the patronage of the caliph al-Ma”mūn we are on somewhat firmer 
ground than we are with the second/eighth century Islamic zis. Manus- 
cripts exist of the Mumtahan vij of Yahya b. abi Mangür and two Zījs by 
Habash, each of which was based on essentially Ptolemaic theory rather 
than Indian. The Zy al-Sindhind of Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Masi al- 
Khwārazmī, based mainly on Indian planetary theory, has survived in a 
Latin translation of an Andalusian recension. 

The Islamic zījs represent the most important category of astronomical 
literature for the historian of science, by virtue of the diversity of the topics 
dealt with, and the information which can be obtained from the tables. In 
1956 E. S. Kennedy published a survey of 125 Islamic z7/s.? We now know 


2 “A survey of Islamic astronomical tables", 123—77. 
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of close to 200, and research is currently in progress on a revised version of 
the xij survey. To be sure, many of these works are lost, and many of those 
which are extant are derived from other zis by modification, borrowing or 
outright plagiarism. Nevertheless, there are enough zījs available in 
manuscript form to reconstruct a reasonably accurate picture of the Islamic 
activity in this field. Also, since the major contributions of the Muslim 
astronomers were in the development of computational techniques and the 
compilation of tables, the zis are the category of literature in which these 
contributions are most clearly visible. 

Most gījs consist of several hundred pages of text and tables. The 
tteatment of the material presented may vary considerably from one xy to 
another, but most contain chapters and tables relating to the following 
aspects of mathematical astronomy: 


Chronology 

Trigonometry 

Spherical astronomy 

Planetary mean motions 

Planetary equations 

Planetary latitudes 

Planetary stations 

Parallax 

Solar and lunar eclipses 

Planetary and lunar visibility | 
Mathematical geography (lists of cities with geographical 
co-ordinates) 

12 Uranometry (tables of fixed stars with co-ordinates) 

13 Astrology 


LM Ow ON Q^ Aw M nn 


Lan 


The only zis which have been published with translation and commentary 
are those of Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Mūsā al-Khwārazmī (d. after 232/ 
846) in a much modified later recension, and of Abü “Abdullah vee 
b. Jābir b. Sinan al-Battānī. The zžj of al-Birüni, called al-Oānūn al- Mas udi, 
has been published without translation or commentary. The introductions, 
but not the tables, in the Zījs of Ibn Banna’ ( ff. Marrakesh, v. 700/1300) and 
Ulugh Beg ( ff. Samarqand, c. 825/1425) have been published and translated. 
The observation accounts in the introduction to the Hākimī xij of Ibn 
Yünus have been published and translated. No other zs have received 
such attention. 

Much scholarly work has been done in the past twenty-five years on the 
various categories of tables in Islamic zis. However, there is a great deal of 


3 See below, ch. 24, 418. 
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basic research waiting to be done on xis of prime importance to the history 
of Islamic science, such as the Zījs of Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Habash al-Hāsib 
al-Marwazi, the Hakimi zīj of Ibn Yūnus mentioned above, the I/khani zīj of 
Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, the Zi a/-jadid of Ibn al-Shatir ( f. Damascus, c. 750/ 
1350) and the Sw/tani zīj of Ulugh Beg already mentioned. 


Numerical notation 


The vast majority of Islamic astronomical tables have entries written in 
Arabic alphabetical notation and expressed sexagesimally, that is, to base 
6o. À number equivalent to 25 15 54 seconds, which in modern sexagesimal 
notation is 23;15,54, means: 


1j 54 
T-T——— 
"Bo 3600 


In sexagesimal arithmetic, more so than in decimal arithmetic, it is useful to 
have a multiplication table at hand, and such tables are also useful for 
division. The astronomers of medieval Islam used sexagesimal multiplica- 
tion tables displaying 3,600 products of the form » x n (m and n=1, 2,..., 
60), such as, for example, 27 x 51 = 22,57 (= 1377). Such tables were not 
usually contained in zis, although sometimes they were included in works 
on arithmetic. The surviving examples of Islamic multiplication tables all 
post-date the eighth/fourteenth century. Some display 216,000 products of 
the form m x n (m=o0,1, 0,2, .. ., 59,59, 60,0, and 57 1, 2, . . ., 60), such as 
40,27 X 37 = 24,56,39. The operations of sexagesimal arithmetic are gener- 
ally taken for granted by authors of z7/s. They are spelled out in detail in 
certain works dealing with arithmetic. 


Trigonometric tables 


Most z#s contain tables of the sine and tangent function for each whole, or 
half, or quarter degree of arc. Entries are generally given to three 
sexagesimal digits, corresponding roughly to five decimal digits. But 
certain Muslim scholars compiled more extensive sets of trigonometric 
tables which were not included in zis. Already in the early fourth/tenth 
century Abū "l-Fath Sa īd b. Khafif al-Samarqandi prepared a set of tables of 
the tangent function with entries to three sexagesimal digits for each minute 
of atc. Again, in the late fourth/tenth century the Egyptian astronomer Ibn 
Yūnus tabulated the sine function to five sexagesimal digits, equivalent to 
about nine decimal digits, for each minute of arc, also giving the differences 


/ 


for each second. He also tabulated the tangent function for each minute of 
arc, and the solar declination for each minute of solar longitude. His 
trigonometric tables were not sufficiently accurate to warrant this number 
of significant figures, and over four centuries were to elapse before the 
compilation in Samarqand of the magnificent trigonometric tables which 
were contained in the Zi of Ulugh Beg and which were later also copied 
separately. These display the values of the sine and tangent to five 
sexagesimal digits for each minute of argument, and are generally accurate 
in the last digit. 
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Computation of planetary positions 


Most gifs contain accounts of the computation of planetary positions using 
the accompanying tables, without any exposition of the underlying theory, 
a topic generally reserved for works on theoretical astronomy (see below). 
Often the parameters underlying the tables, that is, the astronomical 

*constants" such as solar, lunar and planetary mean motions and the 
oscillatory motions about the mean motions, will be new, but, with some 
notable exceptions, generally the observations and calculations by which 
these parameters were derived were not recorded. Islamic planetary tables 
normally followed those of Ptolemy's Handy Tables in their conception. 
However, several new varieties of tables were devised by Muslim scholars 
to facilitate the numerical solution of astronomical problems. Of particular 
interest are certain Islamic planetary equation tables which display the 
planetary equation directly in terms of two arguments which can be found 
from the mean motion tables, thus obviating the need for any calculation. 


Compilation of ephemerides 


All Islamic zis contained tables of mean motions and equations for 
computing solar, lunar and planetary positions for a given time. From the 
“Abbasid period onwards, Muslim astronomers also compiled ephemerides 
displaying solar, lunar and planetary positions for each day of the yeat. 
Thābit b. Qurrah called them daftar a/-sanab (“register of the year"); in later 
centuries they were called tagvīm. Al-Birüni described how to compile 
them in detail in his astronomical/astrological handbook, the Tafbīm.* 
Manuscripts of such ephemerides had a high rate of attrition since the tables 
could be dispensed with at the end of the year: the earliest extant examples 
of such ephemerides are from eighth/fourteenth century Yemen, disco- 


* See below, 413-16. 
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vered in Cairo only a few years ago. On the other hand, literally hundreds of 
ephemerides survive from the late Ottoman period. Such ephemerides 
usually contain astrological predictions based on the planetary configu- 
rations revealed in the tables. Nasir al-Din al- Tüsi in the seventh/thirteenth 
century compiled a treatise on the subject of “ilm al-taqwim, and numerous 
other astronomers wrote treatises on this subject in the following centuries. 
There was also an Islamic tradition of auxiliary tables for generating annual 
ephemerides without using the standard Ptolemaic-type mean motion and 
equation tables. Apart from these auxiliary tables, no Islamic ephemerides 
or explanatory treatises have been studied in modern times. 


Equatoria and eclipse computers 


There are several Islamic treatises on eclipse computers and planetary 
equatoria for determining the positions of the planets for a given date, with 
which the standard problems of planetary astronomy dealt with in zis are 
solved mechanically. Such was the affection of the Muslim astronomers for 
tables and computing devices that one fourth/tenth-century astronomer 
inscribed the tables of his zi on the plates of an astrolabe, which he called 
Zīj al-safa ih (“Zīj of plates”). 


Crescent visibility 


The subject of lunar crescent visibility was also treated in zis, and a wide 
variety of methods and tables were devised to facilitate the solution of this 
problem. The earliest Islamic works relied on a simple Indian condition for 
determining visibility, but already in the fourth/tenth century individuals 
such as Thabit b. Qurrah and Ibn Yunus presented advanced mathematical 
procedures for determining visibility. There is as yet very little published 
material available on this very important aspect of Islamic astronomy. 


Stellar co-ordinates and uranography 


Most gis contain lists of stellar co-ordinates in either the ecliptic or the 
equatorial systems, or occasionally in both systems. A survey of the stellar 
co-ordinates in Islamic zs would be a valuable contribution to the history 
of Islamic astronomy, and could help determine the extent to which 
original observations were made by Muslim astronomers. 

In his Kitab Suwar al-kawakib al-thabitah ("Book of Constellations”) the 
Shiraz astronomer "Abd al-Rahmān b. “Umar al-Sufi (d. 376/986) presented 
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t. 


s The southern constellation Lepus (al-Arnab), as illustrated in a manuscript 
(completed in 400/1009-10) of al-$ūfī's Suwar al-kawakib al-thabitah. On the left 
the constellation is shown as seen in the sky; on the right as seen on a celestial 

globe. Below is a list of the stars in the constellation. 
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lists of stellar co-ordinates, as well as illustrations of the constellation 
figures from the Hellenistic tradition, and also information on the lunar 
mansions following the Arab tradition. The Arabic text of this important 
work, and also a later Persian version, have been published. The only earlier 
Arabic work on the constellations, written by a third/ninth-century 
astronomer called "Utarid b. Muhammad al-Hāsib, is mentioned by al-Süfi 
in the introduction to his own treatise but is no longer extant. Later Islamic 
works on uranography are mostly restricted to Persian and Turkish 
translations of al-Süfi, although some astrological works such as the fifth/ 
eleventh-century Persian Rawdat al-munajjimin of Shāhmardān Rāzī contain 
illustrations of the constellations which have only recently attracted the 
attention of historians of Islamic art. An impressive amount of research on 
Arabic star names and their later influence in Europe has been conducted in 
the last few years by P. Kunitzsch. 


Spherical astronomy and spherical trigonometry 


Most zis contain in their introductory text the solutions of the standard 
problems of spherical astronomy, such as, to give only one example, the 
determination of time from solar and stellar altitude. Rarely is any 
explanation given of how the formulae outlined in the text were derived. 
There were two main traditions involving either projection methods, in 
which the problems relating to the celestial sphere are reduced to geometric 
or trigonometric problems on a plane, or methods of spherical trigon- 
ometry. Both techniques are ultimately of Greek origin, but Muslim 
scholars made substantial contributions to each. There is some confusion 
about these contributions in the modern literature, since it has been 
assumed by modern writers that because a medieval writer used a medieval 
formula which is mathematically equivalent to the modern formula derived 
by a specific rule of spherical trigonometry, then the medieval scholar must 
have known the equivalent of the modern rule of spherical trigonometry, 
when, in fact, the medieval formula was derived without using spherical 
trigonometry at all. Likewise, it is commonly thought that the first Islamic 
treatise dealing with spherical trigonometry as a separate subject was the 
treatise Risalah fi Shaki al-qattá' (“On the Complete Quadrilateral”) 
compiled by Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī in the mid-seventh/thirteenth century, 
which is available in published form. A more accurate appraisal of the 
situation recently published by M. T. Debarnot takes into consideration the 
contributions of a series of first-rate earlier scholars such as Thabit b. 
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Qurrah, al-Nayrizi, Aba’l-Wafa’ al-Būzajānī, al-Khujandi ( f. second half 
of fourth/tenth century), Kūshyār (d. first quarter of fifth/eleventh 
century), al-Sijzi, Abū Nasr Mangür b. ‘Ali b. “Iraq, and particularly the 
Magālīd “ilm al-hayah ("Keys to Astronomy") of al-Birüni (see below). 
From the post-classical period there are the works of the Andalusians Ibn 
Mu'ádh and Jabir b. Aflah (probably f. middle of sixth/twelfth century), 
and from the Muslim East, two treatises on spherical trigonometry by two 
contemporaries of al-Tūsī, namely Muhyi "l-Din al-Maghribi (d. between 
680 and 690/1281 and 1291) and Husam al-Din Salar. 


Modern methodology 


In recent years the electronic computer has been applied to various 
problems in the history of Islamic astronomy. The computer can be 
programmed to tabulate any mathematical function using any range of 
terrestrial and astronomical parameters, and computer programmes have 
been prepared for recomputing all of the standard tables in xs, as well as 
the other kinds of Islamic tables, such as for co-ordinates for drawing 
curves on sundials or on astrolabes and quadrants, or for finding the giblah, 
ot for determining the times of prayer. To give a specific example, tables 
have been prepared of the standard trigonometric functions with values for 
each minute of argument to five sexagesimal digits: with such tables one can 
confirm at a glance the astounding accuracy of the trigonometric tables in 
the Zi of Ulugh Beg. However, no comparative analysis of Islamic 
trigonometric tables has been conducted yet. Another example of the use of 
the computer is the data processing of the geographical co-ordinates in a 
large number of medieval Islamic astronomical works: in this case the 
computer was programmed to rearrange the data alphabetically according 
to the place-name, and according to increasing latitude and increasing 
longitude. The relationship between various sets of geographical tables has 
thus been established. 


THEORETICAL ASTRONOMY 


Another category of Islamic astronomical literature can be labelled kutub al- 
bay ab, and consists of general expositions of the principles underlying 
astronomical theory. There were two main traditions, one eastern and the 
other western. The eastern tradition is exemplified in the writings of the 
early fifth/eleventh-century scholar Ibn al-Haytham, and of the sixth/ 
twelfth-century astronomer al-Kharagī. Later examples from the seventh/ 
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thirteenth century are the Tadbkirab of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, and the 
treatises of Mu’ayyad al-Din al-“Urdi and Qutb al-Din al-Shīrāzī, and from 
the eighth/fourteenth century, the treatise by Ibn al-Shātir. Some aspects of 
al-Tüsi's Tadbkirah were investigated by Carra de Vaux at the end of the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century. The most interesting aspect of this work isa 
device which al-Tüsi introduced to replace the equant in the Ptolemaic 
planetary model, which some medieval astronomers found objectionable 
for philosophical reasons. In the 1950s, E. S. Kennedy discovered that the 
geocentric planetary models of Ibn al-Shātir described in his treatise 
Nibāyat al-sw are mathematically identical with the heliocentric models of 
Copernicus. In other words, the modifications to the Ptolemaic models 
introduced by Ibn al-Shatir and Copernicus are the same. It later proved 
possible to outline an eastern Islamic tradition of modifications to Pto- 
lemy's models (based on philosophical speculation rather than observation) 
from al-Tüsi to al-Shīrāzī and Ibn al-Shātir.5 None of these texts by al-Tūsī, 
al-Shirazi, or Ibn al-Shātir has been published. Recently a work on 
planetary theory by Ibn al-Haytham was discovered in the USSR, and using 
it we may be able to achieve a deeper understanding of these Islamic 
modifications to Ptolemaic planetary theory. 

The western tradition of "i/m a/-bay'ah is characterized by the works of 
Jābir b. Aflah and al-Bitrüji, both of whom flourished at the end of the 
sixth/twelfth century. The Is/ah al- Majisti of Jābir is a new version of the 
Almagest simplifying the trigonometric procedures, but leaving out tables 
and technicalities. The Kitab fī /-Hay'ab of al-Birūjī represents an attempt 
to put the model for a planet on the surface of its sphere, so that the distance 
of the planet from the centre of the universe would not vary. Al-Bitruji’s 
work has been published and analysed by B. R. Goldstein. The writings of 
Andalusian philosophers who dabbled in planetary theory, such as Ibn 


Bajjah (d. 5 33/1139) and Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), are either lost or have 
survived only in Latin. 


ASTRONOMICAL TIMEKEEPING 


Another category of Islamic astronomical literature dealt with astronomi- 
cal timekeeping. As stated above, the times of prayer in Islam are 
astronomically defined and the direction of prayer is towards Mecca. In 
addition, the Muslim calendar is defined in terms of the first visibility of the 


5 See Kennedy and Ghanem, Life and Work of Ibn al-Shatir. 
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lunar crescent. The science of astronomical timekeeping, called ‘im al- 
migat, deals with these three problems from a mathematical point of view, 
not in terms of the primitive techniques of folk astronomy. Most of the 
literature dealing specifically with these subjects dates from the seventh/ 
thirteenth century onwards; before that time the subjects were treated in 
more general works, such as 77s. 

The definitions of the times of prayer are such that the times vary from 
day to day and are dependent on geographical latitude. Already in the third/ 
ninth century simple tables were compiled in Baghdad displaying the solar 
altitudes at the times of the daytime prayers throughout the year. In the 
early fourth/tenth century Ibn Amājūr compiled a table displaying the time 
as a function of solar or stellar altitude for the latitude of Baghdad, and 
another table displaying the time approximately for all latitudes. In later 
centuries corpuses of tables containing several thousand, if not tens of 
thousands, of entries were compiled for various centres of astronomical 
activity, including tables for reckoning time by the sun and stars and tables 
for regulating the times of prayer. In the seventh/thirteenth century x 
Egyptian astronomer compiled a table for finding the time of day or night 
by the sun or any star which would work for all latitudes; this table a 
over a quarter of a million entries. Muslim astronomers also cr 
auxiliary tables for solving all problems of spherical astronomy for al 
latitudes. The first such set was devised by Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Habash al- 
Hāsib al-Marwazi in early third/ninth-century Baghdad, and the culmina- 
tion of this tradition was reached by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Khalili in eighth/fourteenth-century Damascus. With very 
few exceptions these several hundred tables were first studied only in the 
1970s. Indeed for the most part they were earlier not even known to exist, : 
spite of the fact that the main corpuses of tables for Cairo, Damascus an 
Istanbul, the main centres of ‘i/m a/-mīgāt, survive in dozens of manuscripts. 

Already in the third/ninth century Muslim scholars had solved the 
complicated problem of the determination of the direction of Mecca iis 
given locality. In the same century a Baghdad astronomer prepared a m e 
displaying the gib/ab as a function of terrestrial latitude and longitude, ķi 
based on an approximate formula. In the following centuries other suc 
tables were prepared, but they are all overshadowed by a table compiled by 
al-Khalīlī in the eighth/fourteenth century which displays the giblah as an 
angle in degree and minutes for all latitudes and longitudes, and which is 
based on an accurate formula and extremely carefully computed. Most zys 
contain lists of latitudes and longitudes of localities, and in some gys the 
giblah values are also given. Again most zs present a method for finding 
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the gib/ab by calculation or geometrical construction. Such methods are also 
generally discussed in Islamic treatises on instruments. 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS 


A large category of Islamic astronomical literature deals with instruments 
for timekeeping and for solving other problems of spherical astronomy. 
Already in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries Muslim astro- 
nomers were preparing treatises on the armillary sphere, the planisphetic 
astrolabe and the sundial, all instruments of Greek origin. One of the most 
interesting features of some of these early Islamic treatises is the tables that 
they contain for marking the curves on astrolabes and sundials for different 
latitudes. The treatise of al-Farghānī (f. c. 210/825) on the astrolabe 
contains tables for marking the almucantar and azimuth circles on the plates 
of astrolabes for each degree of terrestrial latitude. The treatise of Abü 
Jafar Muhammad b. Misa al-Khwārazmī on sundials contains tables for 
drawing the hour-lines on sundials for a range of latitudes. Such tables, 
which are of considerable mathematical sophistication, represent a purely 
Islamic contribution, whose development can be traced through the 
centuries from "Abbasid Iraq to the late Ottoman empire. 

Islamic tteatises on the astrolabe may deal with the construction ot the 
use of the instrument. The treatise of Abū Sa'īd Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Sijzī (fl. c. 360/970) deals with the different kinds of astrolabe retes with 
which the author was familiar. (The better-known treatise by al-Birüni is 
based on this.) The treatise of ‘Ali b. Khalaf (f. Toledo, <. 475/1082), 
known only in a translation in Old Spanish, deals with a universal astrolabe 
which does not need any plates for different latitudes. A series of treatises 
also originating in fifth/eleventh century Toledo deals with a simplification 
of this instrument consisting of a single plate known as the shakkāziyyab, 
and of the same plate with markings for the co-ordinate systems of both the 
celestial equator and the ecliptic, known as the zargāfiyyab, after the 
astronomer al-Zarqali (d. 494/1 100). 

Islamic treatises on different kinds of computing devices in the form of a 
quadrant, notably the sinical quadrant with a trigonometric grid, and the 
horary quadrant with fixed or movable cursor for reckoning the time of day 
from solar altitude, date back to third/ninth-century Baghdad. A wide 
variety of types of quadrants is described by Abū ‘Ali al-Marrākushī 


$ See below, ch. 24, 415. 
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(see below) who worked in Cairo in the seventh/thirteenth century, but not 
any kind of almucantar guadrant. In the early eighth/fourteenth century 
there appeared in Syria a series of treatises on the almucantar quadrant and 
modifications thereon, but in the earliest known Arabic treatises on the 
simple almucantar quadrant, the authors make no claim to have invented 
the instrument. The origin of the almucantar quadrant in Islam has thus yet 
to be explained; in Christian Europe it was introduced by Profatius in the 
thirteenth century. | 
As with literature on the guadrant, so Islamic literature on sundial theory 
and construction received new impetus in the seventh/thirteenth, eighth/ 
fourteenth, and ninth/fifteenth centuries, notably in Mamlük Egypt and 
Syria. In a seventh/thirteenth-century Egyptian treatise by al-Maqsi we 
&nd tables for the construction of horizontal sundials for different latitudes, 
and of vertical sundials for the latitude of Cairo for each degree of 
inclination to the meridian, as well as for sundials skew to both the meridian 
and the horizon. The number of treatises on sundials from this period is by 
no means matched by the number of extant sundials. With some notable 
exceptions most surviving Islamic sundials date from the late Ottoman 
period. l vē 
The most important Islamic treatise on instruments has yet to be stu $i 
properly. This is the Jam al-mabadi wa- 1 ghayát of Abū Alī al-Marrakus i. 
It is a compendium dealing with spherical astronomy and instruments, 
based on earlier treatises most of which are no longer extant. The first half 
of this treatise dealing with spherical astronomy and sundials was translated 
by J. J. Sédillot in 1834. The other half dealing with instruments was 
studied in a rather haphazard fashion by L. A. Sédillot in 1844. Al- 
Marrākushī discusses a variety of analogue computer devices, an analysis of 
which, together with an investigation of his sources, would add much to 
our knowledge of Islamic instrumentation. | 
Islamic treatises on observational instruments are restricted to descrip- 
tions of individual instruments such as meridian guadrants for measuring 
altitudes in the meridian, until the appearance of the treatise on the 
instruments used at the observatory at Maraghah in the seventh/thirteenth 
century, written by one of the astronomers there, Mu'ayyad al-Din al-“Urdi. 
This treatise, and the later one by Tagī "l-Din, discussing the instruments 
used at the observatory which he directed in Istanbul in the tenth/ sixteenth 
century, have been published and investigated to establish the relationship 
of the instruments described and the instruments used in the earliest 
European observatories of the sixteenth century. No other treatises of 
consequence survive on the activities of the various Hm observatories. 
One Kitab “Amal al-rasad on the activities of the Afdal-Bata'ihi observatory 
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in sixth/twelfth-century Cairo is no longer extant, though it was available to 
the Egyptian historian al-Maqrizi in the ninth/fifteenth century. A. Sayili's 


valuable study, The Observatory in Islam, published in 1960, is based on all. 


available material on observational instruments, and the introductions to a 
substantial number of z7/s, as well as extracts from medieval historians and 
geographers relating to observatories or observations. 


AL-BĪRŪNĪ 


The works ofa scholar of the calibre and prolificity of al-Bīrūnī inevitably 
defy simple classification. This is already obvious from his a/- Atbār al- 
baqiyab on chronology, his 27 called a/-Oānūn al-Mas udi, and his astrologi- 
cal work a/-Tafbīm. Among his works on astronomy we may mention in 
particular the recently rediscovered Kitab Magālīd al-hay ah, on the rules of 
spherical trigonometry and their application to spherical astronomy, extant 
in a unique manuscript in Tehran. In this work al-Birüni presents not only 
the rules and their application, but also a historical discussion of the work of 
earlier Muslim astronomers in this field. 


CONCLUSION 


Any brief survey of the categories of Islamic astronomical literature will not 
do justice to the scope of a corpus of literature compiled during a period of 
time exceeding a millennium, in a society which considered astronomy one 
of the most important branches of scientific knowledge. Anyone who leafs 
through the pages of Fuat Sezgin's volume of his Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums dealing with astronomy (vol. VI) will see the amount of 
scientific material available from the first four centuries of Islam. The 
amount of material available from later centuries is considerably greater. 
Three out of about 200 Islamic 27s have been published. We have no 
published edition of the Arabic versions of the A/magest, or of any Arabic 
recensions or commentaries. The majority of published Arabic scientific 
texts were prepared in Hyderabad, most with no critical apparatus. There is 
an obvious need for reproductions in printed form of manuscripts of 
particular importance, since the historian of Islamic astronomy has to rely 
mainly on microfilms of manuscripts, which some libraries are unable or 
unwilling to supply. 

In 1845 L. A. Sédillot, whose privilege it was to have access to the rich 
collection of Arabic and Persian scientific manuscripts in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris, wrote: “Each day brings some new discovery and 
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illustrates the extreme importance of a thorough study of the manuscripts 
of the East." Given the vast amount of available material preserved in the 
libraries of the world, and the small number of scholars who are working in 
this field, Sédillot's statement is no less true now than it was ovet 140 years 


ago. 


CHAPTER 16 


ASTROLOGY 


Astrology has had a deep and pervasive influence on the thought and 
culture of the Arabs and Persians; and it has also had effects on Arabic 
literature in that many metaphors and other tropes are based on the ideas 
and technical terminology of astrology. In another respect too it has been 
influential. Starting from the initial, now discredited, premise that astrono- 
mical events have a reflection in sublunary events, the astrologers sought to 
develop principles for the practical application of this premise by methods 
which include the matching of observed astronomical events with actual 
human events. This methodology, of relying on observation as a criterion 
for establishing general principles, is a strictly scientific one, and was a 
fruitful forerunner of the observational technique characteristic of true 
science and especially noteworthy in, for example, the clinical approach to 
medicine of Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Razi. At the same time, 
it must not be supposed that astrology had a total dominance over Arab 
thought. At all periods there were individuals who, for either religious or 
purely intellectual reasons, rejected the initial premise of astrology and 
consequently the whole of the art. 


THE SOURCES OF ARABIC ASTROLOGY 


Methods of predicting the future on the assumption that the motions of the 
heavenly spheres are the efficient causes of changes in the sublunar world of 
the four Empedoclean elements were developed in Hellenistic Egypt, and 
became the “science” or “mathesis” of the Roman empire; thence it spread 
to India and to Iran. From Greek, Sanskrit, Pahlavi and Syriac, astrological 
texts were translated into Arabic, especially in the late second/eighth 
century; and then the main branches of Arabic astrology were established: 
genethlialogy (including anniversary themes), dealing with individuals; 
astrological history, dealing with peoples, rulers and religions; catarchic 
astrology, dealing with the forecasting of undertakings and the proper 
times for initiating actions; and interrogations, dealing with responses to 
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queries. Most of our extant astrological literature vas composed in the 
third/ninth century on the basis of these earlier translations; the P. 
ing astrologer of that period was Abü Ma'shar, who wrote the classic 
texts on genethlialogy and astrological history, and formulated the philoso- 
phical rationale for astrology that satisfied later generations of believers. A 
few interesting introductions to astrology were written in the fourth/tenth 
and fifth/eleventh centuries, but thereafter (so far as is yet apparent) the 
only works of significance were compendia of the views of earlier 
authorities. 

The period during which Arabic astrological literature was created, then, 
was very brief, but its extent is vast. Unfortunately, few texts have been 
studied in modern times, and even fewer edited. The following survey can, 
therefore, do little more than indicate the authors and the relations of their 
works to each other and to the tradition in general. It is not possible, 
though this is a history of literature, to discuss the literary metits - 
astrological texts. The Arabic is generally clear and straightforward, an 
only the technicalities of the subject at times plunge the uninitiated reader 
into incomprehension. 


THE EARLIEST ASTROLOGICAL WORKS IN ARABIC 


The earliest Arabic text relating to astrology that we know of happens to 
deal with celestial omens ultimately descended from the Old Babylonian 
texts included in Enäma Anu Enlil. This text, the Apocalypse of Daniel, is 
preserved for us only in a Greek translation made by one Alexius of 
Byzantium in AD 1245, who reports that the Arabic text that he translates 
was turned into that language from a manuscript discovered by Mu awiyah 
(reigned 41—60/661—80) in the course of his campaign in the A of 
Constantinople during the reign of Constans II (reigned AD 641—68). S 
omens interpreted by the text include solar and lunar eclipses, haloes aroun 

the two luminaries, the new moon, comets, falling stars, rainbows, flashes, 
the reddening of the sky, thunder, lightning, rain, hail, earthquakes, etc. 
Other versions of the Apocalypse survive in Greek and in Syriac;? and there 
exist in Arabic three versions of a Milhah ot Mallamab of Daniel? of which 


| GAS, vit, 312-17. P a m 
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2 G. Furlani, "Di una raccolta di trattati astrologici”, Rivista degli st : [91€ à 
and "'Astrologisches aus syrischen Handschriften", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesells 
haft, LXXV, 1921, 122-8, esp. 122-5. : 

: den "Eine Seide astrologischer Abhandlungen in arabischer Sprache", Zeitschrift < 
Assyriologie, XXXII, 1921, 157-68; Fahd, La Divination Arabe, 408-12; Ullmann, Natur- un 
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the longest is stated to have been translated from Syriac and to be based on 
Dhū '1-Oarnayn (Alexander), Bala' am, Andronicus,* Ptolemy, Hermes and 

, “Uzayr (Ezra) or ‘Aziz the Scribe.5 Such celestial omens are also described in 
some detail in the second book of Ptolemy's Apotelesmatika, and thence 
entered the Arabic tradition of astrology. Other texts in Arabic dealing 
with celestial omens are attributed to Hermes, who is the alleged author of 
numerous astrological treatises as well;5 much of this Hermetic literature 
probably originated in Harrān. Also belonging to the literature on celestial 
omens are the treatises dealing with predictions based on the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions? and the hemerologies.9 Similar celestial omens were 
preserved among non-Muslim Syrians? and Mandaeans!? under Arab 
domination. 

The oldest treatise on genethlialogy that survives in Arabic is a Kitab al- 
Mavwalid wa-ahkāmibā (“Book of Nativities and their Judgements””) of Zarā- 
dusht.!! This allegedly was first written in the language of the Din dabīrih 
(Avestan script), but was translated into Pahlavi and commented upon by 
Māhānkard b. Mihrziyār for Māhūya b. Māhānāhīdh the Marzubān in the 
year in which Ctesiphon fell to the Arabs (16/657). 'The Pahlavi version was 
turned into Arabic by Sa^id b. Khurāsānkhurrah for the Ispahbad Sunbād, 
who served under Abū Muslim (152—7/7 so—5). This work deals with 
vatious technical details of interpreting the themes of natives (diagrams 
illustrating horoscopes) assuming that the reader has a fairly thorough 
knowledge of astrology already. The topics discussed include the effects of 
the sun in the several astrological places, the haylaj (prorogator) and the 
kadbkbudab (lord of the significant luminary's term), the dodecatopos (the 
twelve astrological places), anniversary themes and the influence on natives 
of selected fixed stars. The whole is illustrated by examples datable to the 
Sasanid period. In part Zaradusht (or Māhānkard) has followed the Pahlavi 
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translation of Dorotheus of Sidon, which was turned into Arabic in about 
184/800. 


THE PERSIAN INFLUENCE 


The existence of a strong astrological tradition in the Sasanid empire helps 
to explain the preponderance of Iranian astrologers among those who 
created an Arabic astrological literature in the early "Abbasid period. The 
Pahlavi texts with which they worked were primarily the translations made 
from Greek and Sanskrit in the third Christian century, !? representing a 
conflation of Hellenistic astrology with elements derived from its Indian 
offshoot.!? These Iranian astrologers include Nawbakht, Māshā'allāh b. 
Athari al-Basri and Abū Hafg ‘Umar b. al-Farrukhān al- Tabari; these three 
were joined by Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazārī, who Was 
descended from an old Arab family of Kufa, in casting the catarchic theme 
for the foundation of Baghdad on 3 Jumādā 1 145/30 July 762 for 
al-Mansur.!4 

Nawbakht and his son Abū Sahl al-Fadl (d. after 193/809),!5 who claimed 
descent from the Kayanian hero Gēv, the son of Gūdharz, but who 
converted from Zoroastrianism to Islam at al-Mangür's court, were the 
leading astrological advisers to that caliph (reigned 1 36-5 8/ 754-75): Naw- 
bakht’s sole known work is the brief Risā/ab fi Sara ir abkam al-nujum 
(“Epistle on the Secrets of Judicial Astrology"), but Abū anwa more 
active as an author. He is said to have versified al-Ahwāzī's Arabic 
translation of Kalilah wa-Dimnab for Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki (d. 199/ 
805) between 160/776 and 187/805, and to have translated Pahlavi books 
into Arabic in the Khizānat al-Hikmah under Hārūn al-Rashid. Only 
fragments survive of his works, including an important passage from his 
Kitab al-Nabmatan fi /-mawālid on the transmission of science and its 
preservation in Iran!6. Other books of his are known to have dealt with 
nativities, anniversáry themes and interrogations. The descendants of Abü 
Sahl continued to practise astrology at the "Abbasid court during the first 
half of the third/ninth century; al-Hasan b. Sahl is the one most frequently 
quoted by later astrologets. 
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Māshā'allāh!$ was a (Persian?) Jew from Basra who worked as an 
astrologer in Iraq from at least 145/762 until about 200/815.!? The first to 
introduce elements of Aristotelian physics into Arabic, presumably from a 
Harranian source, in his De scientia motus orbis, he relied for his astrological 
doctrines on Pahlavi (Dorotheus, Valens and the Indians”), Greek (Rhe- 
totius) and Syriac (Ptolemy and Hermes probably) texts. Of his numerous 
works few survive in Arabic, though more are extant in Latin, Hebrew and 
Persian, and there are many fragments in these four languages as well as in 
Byzantine Greek. On genethlialogy his Kitab a/-Mavālid al-kabīr survives in 
a Latin translation made by Hugo of Sanctalla between AD 1141 and AD 
1151, while his Kitab al-Mawalid, based on Dorotheus and a Byzantine 
treatise of the sixth Christian century, not only survives in Latin,?! but was 
plagiarized by Māshā allah's pupil, Abū ‘Ali Yahya b. Ghalib al-K hayyat (d. 
first quarter of third/ninth century). Among his many other works the most 
noteworthy are those devoted to astrological history, a science perfected in 
Sasanid Iran.22 

Fil Qiranat wa-'l-adyan wa-'l-milal (“On Conjunctions and Religions and 
Sects”), which Masha’allah wrote shortly before 197/813, combines Zoroas- 
trian millennianism with the theory of the revolutions of the conjunctions 
of Saturn and Jupiter through the four triplicities (i.e. the four groupings of 
three signs 120° and 240° distant from each other; thus Aries-Leo- 
Sagittarius; Taurus—Virgo—Capricorn, etc.). In its original form it pre- 
dicted the downfall of the ‘Abbasid dynasty and the restoration of Iranian 
rule in 200/815; this was changed by the redactor who has preserved the text 
for us, Ibn Hibinta, who substitutes the triumph of Ahmad b. Buwayh in 
334/945.2 

Fi Qiyam al-khulafā' wa-ma‘rifat qiyam kull malik (“On the Rise of Caliphs 
and the Knowledge of the Rise of every King”), written shortly after 193/ 
809, contains themes of the vernal equinoxes of the years in which the reign 
of each caliph down to Hārūn al-Rashid began.2* Such astrological histories 

were very popular in Islam.25 For the proper interpretation of historical 
themes Māshā'allāh wrote a number of theoretical works, some of which 
survive in Latin. 


18 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften 303—6; Pingree, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 1x, 159-62; 
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Māshā'allāh's colleague, ‘Umar b. al-Farrukhān al-Tabarī,26 was asso- 
ciated not only with al-Mangūr, but, like Abū Sahl b. Nawbakht, also with 
Yahyà b. Khālid al-Barmaki. Also like Abū Sahl, he translated Pahlavi 
books into Arabic; due to him are Arabic versions of Dorotheus of Sidon? 
and a commentary on Ptolemy’s Apotelesmatika (Kitab al- Arba ab) which 
Abū Yahya b. al-Batriq translated for him. His major independent works 
are the Kitab a/-Masā il, on astrological interrogations, in 138 chapters, and 
the Kitab fī'/-Mavālid, on genethlialogy, in three books; of both there exist 
Latin translations. In the latter of these two works he not surprisingly relies 
on Dorotheus, Ptolemy and Masha'allah. There also survives in a Latin 
translation by John of Seville a fourth/tenth century or fifth/eleventh 
century reworking of his Liber universus on astrological history, based on 
the doctrine of Kanaka the Indian,28 who is known to have been an 
astrologer in the court of Hārūn al-Rashid and whose astrological history of 
the caliphs ends in the reign of al-Ma'mūn.2? 

A somewhat older contemporary of these early “Abbasid astrologers was 
Thawfil b. Tama or Theophilus of Edessa, a Syrian Christian who was 
adviser to al-Mahdi and who died — allegedly at the age of ninety — on the 2 
or 3 Muharram 169/15 or 16 July 785.9 He wrote extensive works on 
military astrology, genethlialogy and catarchic astrology with interrog- 
ations; his sources were mainly Greek, but he had some knowledge of 
Indian astrology as well, presumably derived from Sasanid Iran. These 
works, though often quoted by Arabic writers, survive as complete entities 
only in Byzantine Greek versions that are probably due to Theophilus 
himself. 


ASTROLOGY IN THE THIRD/NINTH CENTURY 


Arabic astrology continued to be impressively influential during the reign 
of al-Ma’min, though the initial surge of translation activity diminished 
considerably; the third/ninth-century translators worked far more indus- 
triously in the field of astronomy than in that of astrology. The two most 
important authors of this period were al-Khayyat,?! and Abū “Uthman Sahl 
b. Bishr al-Isrā'īlī2 who served Tahir b. al-Husayn at Marw in Khurāsān 


26 Ullmann, Natwr- und Geheimwissenschaften, 306-7; Pingree, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, XIII, 538-9; 
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(205—7/821—2) and the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl b. Nawbakht in Baghdad. 
Al-Khayyat wrote on genethlialogy a Kitab Ahkam al-mawalid, of which a 
large part, as we have noted before, was plagiarized from Māshā'allāh, 
though Ptolemy and Dorotheus also appear to be among his sources; this 
work was twice translated into Latin — in AD 1136 by Plato of Tivoli and in 
AD 1153 by John of Seville. His treatise on interrogations, entitled Kitāb a/- 
Mas il, has not been investigated. Sahl’s works include a Kitab a/-Ahkām 
"alā -nigbah al-falakiyyah on interrogations, also largely dependent on 
Dorotheus;? there exist both Latin and Byzantine Greek translations. On 
catarchic astrology Sahl wrote a Kitab al-Ikhtiyarat ‘ala '-buyūt al-ithnay 
“ashar (“Book of Elections according to the Twelve Houses"), in structure 
at least imitating Theophilus’ work on the same subject. The last book of 
some significance that we know to have been penned by Sahl is his Kitab 
Tabawil sint ']- alam (“Book of Revolutions of the Years of the World"), of 
which a summary is extant; in this summary, and therefore probably in 
Sahl's original, al-Khayyat and Ya'gūb b. Ishaq al-Kindī are cited. 

A somewhat younger contemporary of al-Khayyāt and Sahl was Abū 
Bakr al-Hasan b. al-Khasib (third/ninth century)*5 from Kufa. His Kitab al- 
Mawalid is one of the most elaborate books extant on genethlialogy; it deals 
with all the implications for the native's life of each of the twelve 
asttological places. Concerning anniversary themes he composed a Kitab 
Tahawil sini I-mawalid. For his theories in both these works he is indebted to 
Dorotheus, Ptolemy, Hermes, Andarzghar, ‘Umar b. al-Farrukhān al- 
Tabari and al-Hasan b. Sahl. Both treatises were translated into Latin, the 
former by Salio of Padua in the seventh/thirteenth century, the latter by 
Plato of Tivoli in the sixth/twelfth. 

An acquaintance of Ibn al-Khasib was Abū °l-“Anbas Muhammad b. 
Ishaq al-Saymari (213-75/828—-88).56 His Kitab Ayl al-usal (“Book of the 
Basis of Bases") begins with a discussion of general astrological doctrines; a 
second section (if it is really part of this work) consists of valuable 
compendium on catarchic astrology and interrogations arranged in the 
order of the astrological places and derived from such sources as Zeno, 
Antiochus, Dorotheus, Valens, Zaradusht, Buzurgmihr, Jina the Indian 
and Māshā allāh. 


3 V. Stegemann, Dorotheos von Sidon und das sogenannte Introductorium des Sabl ibn Bišr, Prague, 1942. 
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A much larger compendium was composed by Abū Yūsuf Ya'qub b. Alī 
al-Oasrānī,7 who was in the retinue of the "Alids of Tabaristān from E least 
250/864 until 270/884.*9 His enormous Jāmial-kitāb ot Kitab al-Masa il, on 
interrogations, comprises excerpts from the same authorities as had 
contributed to the second section of the Kitab As/ al-uzūl (though in far 
greater profusion) as well as from such additional authorities as Theophilus 
of Edessa and Stephanus Byzantinus. 


ABU MA SHAR JA FAR AL-BALKHI 


The most impressive astrologer writing in Arabic in the third/ninth 
century, however, was Abu Ma'shar Ja fat b. Muhammad al-Balkhi (171- 
272/787-886). He formulated the standard expression of Islamic astrolo- 
gical doctrine in its major fields of genethlialogy and astrological history, 
creating a synthesis of the Indian,” Iranian, Greek and Harranian theories 
current in his day. Of particular importance were his philosophical 
justification of astrology in terms of a late neo-Platonic interpretation of 
Aristotelian physics,*! a justification that he apparently borrowed from 
Harrān, and his theory of the derivation of astrological knowledge of all 
civilized nations from an antediluvian revelation. The major works in 
which his views were expressed are the Kitab al-Madkhal al-kabir, two 
works entitled Kitab Ahkam al-mawalid, and the Kitab Tabawil sini I-mawalid 
on genethlialogy and anniversary themes, and the Kitab al-qiranat and Kitab 
al-Nukat on astrological history; of the first of these, which was translated 
into Latin by John of Seville in AD 1133 and by Hermann of Carinthia in AD 
1140, Abū Ma‘shar wrote an epitome, the Kitab al- Madkhal al-saghir, which 
was translated into Latin by Adelard of Bath in the early sixth/twelfth 
centuty and is probably the basis of the third book of the Byzantine 
Mysteria of Apomasat. The first five of the nine books of the Kitab Tahawil 
rini "]-mawalid were also translated into Greek in about AD 1000," and from 
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Greek into Latin in the seventh/thirteenth century. The Kitab a/-Oirānāt 
and the Kitab al-Nukat were both turned into Latin by John of Seville. Abū 
Ma'shar wrote many other influential works on interrogations and catar- 
chic astrology and on special topics in genethlialogy, but of greater interest 
for the historian of astrology is the collection of his sayings, Mudhākarāt,+ 
made by his pupil, Abū Sa‘id Shadhan b. Bahr, which contains a wealth of 
information about astrologers and astrological practice in Baghdad in the 
‘Abbasid period.*5 The author of the Byzantine version of the Kitab Tahawil 
sini ‘l-mawalid wrote a Greek epitome of this work, which was translated 
into Latin in the seventh/thirteenth century.‘ 

Of the well-known Harranian scholars contemporary with Abū Ma'shar 
the only ones that need here be mentioned are those who were involved in 
the explication of Ptolemy's Apotelesmatika in the translation of Ibrahim b. 
al-Salt as revised by Hunayn b. Ishaq. Thabit b. Qurrah (221—88/836—901)*” 
commented on the first book, while Muhammad b. Jābir b. Sinān al-Battani 
(d. 317/929)? explained all four. Other commentaries were written by al- 
Fadl b. Hātim al-Nayrizi (d. ¢. 310/922), probably at Baghdad, and by "Alī 
b. Ridwān (377—460/988—1068)5% in Cairo. The last was translated into 
Latin by Aegidius de Thebaldis in the seventh/thirteenth century. 

Falsely attributed to Ptolemy is the extremely popular Kitab al-Thamarah, 
on which a commentary was written by Abū Ja far Ahmad b. Yüsuf b. al- 
Dāyah*! under the Tulunids in Egypt in about 287/900; R. Lemay is 
probably right in asserting that Ahmad himself forged this Centiloquium. 
The work is a collection of sayings relevant to many aspects of astrology. 
There exist a Byzantine version*? and Latin translations from the Arabic by 
Hugo of Sanctalla and John of Seville in the sixth/twelfth century, and by 
William of Aragon in the seventh/thirteenth; the Greek was turned into 
Latin by Giovanni Gioviano Pontano and George of Trebizond in the 
ninth/fifteenth century. The Kitab a/-Thamarab was also commented on by 
Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī.5 


^ D. M. Dunlop, “The Mudbākarāt fī Tim an-Nujūm (Dialogues on Astrology) attributed to Abū 
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After the third/ninth century few astrological treatises were composed, and 
these were primarily handbooks for beginners or compilations of expert 
opinions for the adept. In Syria the only authority of note in the fourth/ 
tenth century was Abū '1-$agr "Abd al-‘Aziz b. "Uthman al-Qabis?* who 
dedicated his Kitab al-Madkhal ila sind at. ahkām al-nujum ("Book of the 
Introduction to the Art of Judicial Astrology") to Sayf al-Dawlah, the 
Hamdanid ruler of Aleppo from 333/945 until 356/967. This elementary 
textbook is chiefly valuable now for its quotations from Hermes, Ptolemy, 
Dorotheus, Andarzghar, Māshā'allāh and Ya'gūb b. Ishaq al-Kindi. It was 
translated into Latin by John of Seville in AD 1144, and became the most 
frequently published astrological text of the Renaissance period. 

In Persia the well-known mathematician Abū Sa īd Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad al-Sijzi55 in the late fourth/tenth century compiled a lengthy Kitāb al- 
Jami‘ al-shabt, in which he summarizes various works and opinions of Abū 
Ma‘shar, Zaradusht, Hermes, Ptolemy and Dorotheus.56 Al-Sijzi also wrote 
a Kitab al-Oirānāt wa-tahawil sini l-alam (“Book of the Conjunctions and the 
Revolutions of the Years of the World”) on astrological history. 

Al-Sijzi’s younger contemporary, Abū "l-Rayhàn al-Bīrūnī,** wrote 
many treatises dealing with particular points in astrology. His major 
surviving work in the field is the Kitab a/- Tafbim li-awā il sina at al-tanjim 
(“Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of Astrology").*? 
Actually, the first two-thirds of this introduction to astrology deal with the 
elements of the other sciences — geometry, arithmetic and astronomy — that 
an astrologer should know; the last third is a useful collection of definitions 
of astrological terms and summaries of procedures in genethlialogy, 
catarchic astrology and interrrogations. In others of his books, and 
particularly in his Kitab fī Tahqīq mā li-l-Hind,® al-Birüni informs his Arab 
readers in some detail about Indian astrology. 

The most complete summary of Arabic astrology is the Kitab al-Bari‘, 
compiled by al-Birüni's contemporary, Abū al-Hasan "Alī b. abi "l-Rijal$! 
astrologer to al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, the Zirid ruler of north Africa from 406/ 
1016 until 454/1062; Ibn abi *1-Rijāl apparently lived until at least the late 
450s[1040s. The Kitab a/-Bari^ deals in eight books with interrogations, 


* Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 332-3; Pingree, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, x1, 226; 
- GAS, vu, 170-1. 
5 Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 33-4; Y. Dold-Samplonius, Dictionary of Scientific Biogra- 
phy, xu, 431-32; GAS, vtt, 177-82, 333-4. 5 Pingree, Thousands, 21—4. 57 Ibid., 70-127. 
* E. S. Kennedy, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 11, 147-58; Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 
335; GAS, vit, 188-92. 59 See below, ch. 24, 413-16. 6 Ibid., 416-17. 
61 EI2, “Ibn Abi '1-Ridjāl””; Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 335-7; GAS, vu, 186-8. 
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nativities, catarchic astrology, astrological history and astrological meteor- 
ology; its sources include a vast array of authorities, the citations from 
which make it one of an historian's most valuable possessions. It was 
translated into Latin from the Old Castilian version made by Yehüdah b. 
Mosheh in AD 12549? by Aegidius de Thebaldis and Petrus de Regio in AD 
1256. Ibn abi '|-Rijāl also wrote one of the few poems on astrology in 
Arabic, the Urjizah fī /-ahkām ("Poem in the Metre rajaz on Judicial 
Astrology"). 

After the fifth/eleventh century a number of other vast compendia were 
written in Arabic, the usefulness of which varies with the obscurity of the 
works which they pillaged. Worthy of mention are the Kitab Majmū' agāvīl 
al-hukama written by Abū Sa'id Mangür b. "Alī al-Damaghani® in the early 
sixth/twelfth century; the Kitab Safinat al-ahkam ascribed to an otherwise 
unknown al-Nugayri; the compilation composed by Ibrahim al-Nāsirī66 in 
759/1358; and the Kitab al-Bulhan of "Abd al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
al-Isfahānī.7 

There remain unmentioned in this chapter numerous treatises, anony- 
mous ot not, preserved in libraries throughout the world. The scholarly 
investigation of this vast literature has barely begun; it will take generations 
to arrive at the point where a technical history of Arabic astrology, treating 
in detail its sources and its influences as well as its internal development, can 
be written. The author of the present chapter only hopes to have correctly 
delineated the several stages of that internal development and to have 
identified the principal texts upon which future studies must be based. 


62 E.g. V. Stegemann, Der griechische Astrologe Dorotheos von Sidon und der arabische Astrologe Abū I-Hasan 
«Alī ibn abi 'r-Riģāl, genannt Albohazen, Heidelberg, 1935. 

63 G. Hilty, E/ Libro Conplido en los Iudizios de las Estrellas, Madrid, 1954. 

Ullmann, Natwr- und Geheimwissenschaften, 337-8. 

65 Ibid., 338—9; GAS, vtt, 22-4, which ascribes this work to Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī. 

6 Ullmann, Natwr- und Gebeimmissenschaften, 343; Pingree, Thousands, 25—6; GAS, vit, 25. 

67 Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 344; GAS, vu, 24-5. 
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CHAPTER 17 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND NAVIGATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


The earliest surviving piece of Arabic literature which may fairly be 
described as an original geographical work is a/-Masālik wa-'l-mamalik of 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, who was writing during the reign of the caliph al- 
Mu'tamid (reigned 256—79/870—92). By this time half a century had elapsed 
since the death of the magnificent al-Ma'mūn who is generally credited with 
the generous encouragement of the arts and sciences, and more than two 
centuries since the Arabs had first had their eyes opened to the dazzling 
novelties of the world outside their arid and barren peninsula. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih's work describes a vast, well-organized and well-known 
empire and clearly it must have had some antecedents. Our knowledge of 
these, however, is extremely fragmentary. 

As the Muslim empire grew and became increasingly difficult to 
administer, its leaders began to feel the need for recorded information 
about their territories, if only for fiscal and military purposes. It may be 
surmised that a great deal more information of this kind was written down 
than we have any knowledge of. There are a few scattered and uninforma- 
tive hints as to this kind of activity, such as the caliph Umar b. "Abd al- 
"Aziz's ordering his newly appointed governor of Spain, in 100/718, to send 
him a description of “al-Andalus and its rivers", for he had it in mind to 
evacuate the Muslims from that remote and dangerous territory. For all the 
Umayyad period information is just as vague, but the first close contact 
with the Hellenistic world is indicated by Ibn al-Nadim's account of the 
doings of Khalid b. Yazid (d. 85/704), who ordered a company of Egyptian 
Greeks who were well acquainted with Arabic to translate books on the Art 
(i.e. of astronomy/astrology) from Greek into Arabic.! The names of some 
of these translators are known and it is certain that from very early in 
Umayyad times there existed a corps of translators ready to attempt to 
render the products of a millennium of Greek writing into a language 
which, less than a century before, had no written literature. 


' Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 581. 
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It is not until the “Abbasid period that we find ourselves on more solid 
ground and begin to perceive the emergence of a genuine geographical 
literature. It is perhaps owing to Greek influence that the earliest works 
have an astronomical bias. This coincided with the interests of the "Abbasid 
government, one of whose first preoccupations was a desire to know the 
length on the earth's surface corresponding to a degree of the celestial 
sphere as a necessary preliminary to establishing a map of the empire. The 
tradition of this cosmographical bias was maintained permanently in the 
more or less lengthy sections on geodesy and astronomy which later 
became a conventional introduction to books on geography. 

Despite this early contact with Greek, the impetus for the systematic 
approach to cosmography came from India. The first Arabic translation 
from Sanskrit known was the lost Zi a/--Arkand composed about 120/738. 
Seemingly it was derived from the Khaydakhadyaka of Brahmagupta (b. AD 
598). However, more solid information about this very obscure period is 
chiefly associated with Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazari (d. 191/ 
806) and his Sindhind. 


THE SINDHIND 


The Sindbind, as such, is lost, and unfortunately there were two al-Fazārīs, 
father and son, who are confused in the sources, and there are other 
discordant and obscure features in the accounts. The clearest appears in its 
oldest form in the Tabagāt al-umam of the Spaniard Abū "l-Qasim Sa'id b. 
Ahmad b. Sa'id al-Qurtubi (d. 462/1070). The gist of Sa'id's account is that 
in 156/772 there arrived at the court of the caliph al-Mangür an Indian 
astronomer bringing with him astronomical tables computed in a manner 
hitherto unknown to the Arabs (these tables were apparently based on the 
sine rather than the chord). Al-Mansir ordered these tables to be put into 
Arabic and Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Fazārī undertook the task, making 
from them a book which astronomers called “the great Sindhind”.2 H. T. 
Colebrooke? was the first to recognize the equivalence of sindhind and the 
Sanskrit word siddbanta applied to a number of treatises on astronomy, and 
identified the work concerned as the Brahma(sphuta )siddbanta composed in 
AD 628 by Brahmagupta. Al-Mas'üdi too has something to say about this 
early Indian contact.* His account is characteristically muddled but has the 
metit of indicating the knowledge of the existence, if no more, of a book he 
calls Arjabhaz, which reflects the name of the famous earlier Indian 
astronomer Aryabhata or his book Aryabhatiya. Thus the Arabs’ first 


2 See al-Qifti, I&bbar al-‘ulama’ bi-akhbār al-hukama’, 270. 


3 Algebra, lxv. 
4 Murūj,1, 150; Tanbīb, 220. 
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contact with scientific geography was with that of India. The actual books 
which were the result of this contact are lost, but it is to be supposed that a 
great deal of the material survived in later works which are extant. It is 
difficult to distinguish the fruits of this direct contact with India because the 
Indians in turn had borrowed heavily from the Greeks, and when, soon 
after, this Indian influence on the Arabs was supplanted entirely by Greek, 
the earlier Greek material taken by way of India was naturally absorbed in 
the mass without much trace. 


PTOLEMY 


The Arkand formed the basis for some tables compiled by Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Mūsā al-Khwārazmī, which no longer exist in their original 
form, but for present purposes another work of al-Khwārazmī is more 
important. This is his $ūrat al-ard (“Depiction of the Earth"). It is closely 
related to Ptolemy's Geographia (Geographike Hyphegesis). Since it is the 
earliest genuine geographical work in Arabic, and since, moreover, for the 
Arabs the great Greek authority on geography, in comparison with whom 
all others fade into insignificance, is Ptolemy, the question as to how the 
Arabs came into possession of their Ptolemaic information is an important 
one. The problem, in brief, is that the Arabs give much information on the 
authority of Ptolemy which clearly does come fairly directly from Pto- 
lemy's Geographia and yet there is not extant in Arabic any work which may 
be described as a translation of it. Moreover, the reports of such a 
translation ever having been made are not clear. It is difficult to believe that 
a work which was so well known and so often quoted should never have 
existed in the form of a straightforward translation into Arabic. This seems, 
howevet, to be the case. No such translation is extant and there is no clear 
record that it ever existed. 

The Ptolemy in question is Claudius Ptolemy, called in Arabic Batla- 
mayüs (or Ibtulumayüs, etc.) al-Qalüdhi of Alexandria, who flourished 
during the second century AD. Of his many works only two have a direct 
bearing on Arab geography: the Geographia and the Megale Syntaxis. The 
latter, known to the Arabs as the Mgfistī and to medieval Europe as the 
Almagest, was early (c. 180/796) translated into Arabic. It is a work on 
astronomy and deals with geography only in that in his Book One Ptolemy 
describes the division of the inhabited world into “climes”. Here Ptolemy 
mentions some of the places situated within each clime. The Geography, as its 
Greek title indicates, is rather the work ofa cartographer than a geographer 
in the modern sense. Ptolemy's attention is directed exclusively to establish- 
ing the positions of places. His work is therefore basically a list of 
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topographical features with their latitudes and longitudes. Three possible 
translators of the Geographia ate mentioned in Arabic sources. Two of these 
occur in the short note devoted to it by Ibn al-Nadim in the Fihrist: “A bad 
translation was made for al-Kindi, then Thābit b. Qurrah made a good 
translation into Arabic. It is also to be found in Syriac.” But the later writer 
al-Qifti, obviously copying from the Fihrist or its source, says that the 
Geographia was translated not for but by al-Kindī. There are no references to 
these translations in the lists of Thābit's and al-Kindī's works elsewhere in 
the Fidrist. The geographer Ibn Khurradadhbih, addressing his dedicatee, 
makes a brief and obscure statement which might be interpreted to mean 
that he translated Ptolemy into Arabic. A Syriac version does indeed exist, 
but it is too condensed to be the source of the detailed Ptolemaic 
knowledge. Abū '1-Fidā” refers to Rasm a/-rub* al-ma‘ mir ("Drawing of the 
Inhabited Quarter") as “a book attributed to Ptolemy and put into Arabic 
for Ma'mūn”,$ and Hajji Khalīfah (d. 1067/1657) speaks of “ Jughrafiya: they 
put it into Arabic in the time of al-Ma^mün but the Arabic version is not 
now to be found”. It seems probable that Abū ^l-Fida? is actually referring 
to al-Khwarazmi's book, mentioned below, and Hājjī Khalifah's reference 
is possibly based on his reading of Abū °I-Fida’. The Kitab al-Malhamah 
described as being by Ptolemy and quoted by Yāgūt is quite clearly not a 

translation of the Geographia. A telling argument that there never was a 

straightforward Arabic version of the Geographia in existence in the second 

half of the third/ninth century is the fact that al-Ya'qubi, who himself 
composed a work on geography and was very well acquainted with the 

Almagest, as he shows by giving a detailed and accurate description of its 
contents in his Ta'rzkh, does not include the Geographia in his list of 

Ptolemy's works, nor does he mention it in his own geography, though by 
then its contents were certainly well known. 


ABU JA FAR MUHAMMAD B. MUSA AL-KHWARAZMI 


Thus no direct translation of the Geographia into Arabic survives and 
perhaps never existed. The question now to be posed is: is there any work in 
Arabic which, while not being a direct translation, may be considered to be 
a version of it? For instance, an arrangement with or without contemporary 
additions, derived perhaps via a Syriac version or a Greek source such as 
Theon subsequent to Ptolemy? The answer seems to be that there ate two 
which come close to being so, inasmuch as almost all their information is 


> Trans. Dodge, 1, 640. 
$ Géographie d Aboulféda, trans. J. T. Reinaud and S. Guyard, Paris, 1840, 22, 74. 
7 Kashf al-zuniin, ed. G. Fluegel, London and Leipzig, 1835—58, 11, 603. 
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taken unchanged from the Geograpbia. These are kids yeas al-ard by 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Khwārazmī (d. ¢. 236/850) and ‘Aja ib al-aqalim al- 
salah ila nibayat al-‘imarah (“Marvels of the Seven Climes to the End of 
Habitation”) by Suhrab, who was writing some fifty years later. These two 
books resemble each other very closely indeed so that only one need be 
discussed here. The Sarat al-ard, as it now survives (in a single manuscript), 
seems to be incomplete. Like the Geographia it is in tabular form, and many 
of the individual entries are identical with those in the Geographia. Al- 
Khwārazmī must have suspected that many of these Ptolemaic entries were 
either imaginary (as in the case of many African places) or no longer 
identifiable in his day. He retained them, nevertheless, no doubt out of 
caution and reverence for Ptolemy. There are many new entries to cover 
places which had come into prominence since the rise of Islam. The 
arrangement however is quite different from Ptolemy's. Al-Khwārazmī 
organizes his material according to the longest-day clime system, fre- 
guently used afterwards by the Arabs, and he has separate lists for towns 
rivers, mountains, etc. where Ptolemy lists them all together. Al-Mas udi’s 
description of the Geographia as it appears in the Muräj seems to derive from 
a version where Ptolemy’s material had already been arranged somewhat 
after the manner of al-Khwarazmi, but what he describes is not identical 
with al-Khwārazmī's work as now extant — but neither is it an exact 
iption of the Geographia. 
Un e is known beyond what is vouchsafed by the 
two or three lines in the Féhrist and a bald reference by al-Muqaddasi. He 
was attached to the famous Bayt al-Hikmah (“House of Wisdom") in 
Baghdad and his tables (zi) were standard works both before and after al- 
Ma^mün's celebrated rasd (observation, survey) which is about to be 
described. The caliph al-Wāthig (reigned 227—32/842—7) had sent him on an 
unspecified mission to the king of the Khazar (on the morthiwest shore i 
the Caspian). This would be in 227/841. Al-Khwarazmi s arrangement o 
his information according to climes set a pattern followed by numerous 
authors after him. The basis of this system was to divide the inhabited 
world as then known, from the Fortunate (i.e. Canary) Islands in the West 
to the far extremity of China in the East, into strips parallel with the 
Equator bounded by parallels of latitude corresponding with particular 
values for the length of the longest day. These strips are called iglīm (clime) 
and are numbered from One to Seven from South to North. Thus al- 
Khwārazmī's First Clime extends from the Equator to 16° 20 N because it 
is at this latitude that the longest day is thirteen hours. His Second Clime 
extends as far north as 24° 00’, his latitude for a longest day of 1 34 hours; and 
so on. These figures are derived from Ptolemy and so were out of date by al- 
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Khwarazmi’s time because of the change in the value of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. By negligence, conscious choice, or reverence for Ptolemy, al- 
Khwārazmī ignored this fact. The system allows for one sub-equatotial 
clime, but to the south of this and to the north of the Seventh Clime 
ordinary human life is assumed to be impossible; in any case this is 
unknown territory. Within the climes, towns and other geographical 
features are described in order of longitude proceeding from West to East. 
(It may be mentioned here that Arab maps are oriented with the South 
towards the top of the sheet.) There are variations on this scheme, but they 
all have in common the principle of distinguishing the climes by reference 
to the length of the longest day. By chance this clime system places Iraq and 
its capital Baghdad in the Fourth, that is the central, Clime. Iraq thus, being 
in the middle of everything, has the maximum of every virtue. In this way 
there is a happy link with the other regional systems which begin by placing 
Iraq at the centre of the inhabited world. 


GEODESY 


During al-Ma'mün's lifetime and under his active patronage (symbolized 
by the establishment of the Bayt al-Hikmah), the intellectual outburst 
characteristic of the early ‘Abbasid age was well under way. By this time the 
Arabs had fully mastered the astronomy of Ptolemy. It would seem that 
intellectual curiosity was the mainspring of their activity, because the 
results of their researches could have had little immediate practical value. It 
is sometimes said that the astronomers were largely motivated by a desire to 
know the exact direction of the giblah from any given place for the guidance 
of individual Muslims as well as for the accurate orientation of mosques, 
and to be able to fix the times of prayer. But the fact is that the orthodox 
methods of determining these matters are rules of thumb having nothing to 
do with exact celestial observation, and in point of fact these topics are not 
often stressed by astronomical or geographical writers as a justification for 
their studies. 

The Arabs were aware of the results of the famous measurements by 
Eratosthenes and Posidonius to determine the length on the surface of the 
earth corresponding with a degree of the celestial meridian. This is a basic 
dimension from which the size of the earth is known and which is at the 
foundation of all map-making. Al-Ma'mūn decided that the value of a 
degree should be redetermined, chiefly because the Greek value for this unit 
was expressed in stadia and there was doubt as to the ratio between the 
stadium and the Arab mil. By now the mi/ had been standardized, on the basis 
of the width of a barleycorn, at very close to 2,000 metres. This redetermi- 
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nation was carried out at least twice in different localities chosen for E 
flat and extensive. One of the best accounts of this procedure is given by al- 
Birüni in his Taļdīd. Two parties of observers, armed with the best 
instruments obtainable, proceeded in opposite directions from a pun i 
the plain of Sinjar in northern Mesopotamia along an dh uA s 
line, which they staked out with poles as they procee oy = nd 
progressed each party measured the distance travelled and o SÉ n 
sun's meridian altitude day by day. When they found that the a eH d 7 
changed by one degree they retraced their steps, repeating t E. o 4 I 
vations. These observations, adjusted for the change in the sun's dec d 
tion while they were being made, were enough to determine the result, 
which was fifty-six mi/. Al-Birüni goes on to state that s dpa 
reported the result as 562 mi/, so that there was an urgent need in x T j is 
repetition of the observation, and he laments that circumstances $ du 
permitted him to undertake it, though he had suitable E ji 
methods in mind. In his later Tafbim,° he gives the value of 562 without 
comment, having no doubt concluded — rightly — that this was a more 


accurate value. 


FROM GEODESY TO ADAB 


The astronomical and mathematical approach to the depiction of a ien 
as represented by al-Khwārazmī and Suhrāb soon ceased to ips d = - 
preoccupation of writers on geography, and their writings began to E 
a more human aspect. Mathematics and astronomy became the guisa riae 
separate technical literature, while places and people kn - 
towards the domain of adab, general culture. That is not to say that Fto ae 
and his disciples were forgotten. On the contrary, their ergs bosa 
very strong and for centuries after, on a global as oppose Mes ; E 
scale, the Ptolemaic view reigned supreme, though less an les ues 
stood, so that most writers on geography considered a pee oe 
Ptolemaic system to be an indispensable part of their vera : E 
By this time the Muslims had acquired a great deal of dd a šā ip 
sophistication; they had been exposed to the freely i nA a : d a 
of Greek thought; the government of the empire was, for the tim E R 
the hands ofa class headed by a caliph who did not accept the ix a pr i 
the orthodox religious outlook and had established an sags am an 
that was wide-ranging, free-thinking and intoxicating. ihe fe > 
citizens of Baghdad had the feeling that the scope for their intellec 


8 Partially ed. A. Z. V. Togan, Biršnī's Picture of the World, Delhi, 1938; and see below, ch. 24, 410-12. 
9 See below, ch. 24, 413-16. 
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activity was unlimited. Among these people there arose the concept of adab. 
One who aspired to be a possessor of adab — an adīb — consideted that he 
ought to know something about everything and that there was no topic that 
did not metit serious investigation. At the same time the Islamic empire was 
by now vety large and complicated, and its administrators needed infor- 
mation if they were to carry out the business of government efficiently. The 
Iranians were beginning to play a dominant role in intellectual and 
administrative affairs and clearly the new outlook, seen at its apogee in the 
“Classical” school of geography to be considered later, was, at least in part 
the result of peculiarly Iranian preoccupations. These factors (and others) 
explain how a different kind of geographical material began to attract 
literary men and to be incorporated into works which are not works of 
geography exactly but something else — works of edification or recreation 
(i.e. adab-books) or manuals for civil servants, or both in varying propor- 
tions. À sort of human geography is born. 
The first of these cultured Iranianized administrators to compose a book 
on geography was "Ubaydullāh b. al-Qàsim b. Khurradadhbih (d. c. 272] 
885). He seems to have been a typical kātib of his time, a literary person who 
wtote on various subjects, though little of his work has survived except for 
his geography. Information about him is exceedingly sparse. Indeed, it is to 
be remarked that compilers of biographies generally have little to say about 
geographers, no doubt because geography, not being easily definable, was 
never quite recognized as an independent discipline. A geographer there- 
fore got into a biographical dictionary because he wrote on some other 
“recognized” subject. Ibn Khurradadhbih, for example, finds a place in Ibn 
al-Nadim’s Fihrist because he wrote also on music, and so is included in Ibn 
al-Nadim's section on singers, boon companions, wits, etc. To Ibn al- 
Nadim we owe the information that sometime during his life Ibn Khurra- 
dādhbih held the office of Director of Posts and Intelligence (sahib a/-barīd 
wa-'l-khabar) and it was this activity, presumably, which prompted him to 
compose his Kitab al-Masalik wa-I-mamālik (“Book of Routes and 
Realms"). From here it is a facile step to see Ibn Khurradādhbih as the 
conscientious civil servant composing a manual for the benefit of his fellow 
functionaries. But this is pure speculation having no real support in the 
biographical data (a mere four lines in Ibn al-Nadīm) nor the Masa/i£ itself. 
It must always be borne in mind that the citizens of ‘Abbasid Baghdad do 
not necessarily fit well into the categories of the twentieth century. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih divides the world into four regions which clearly 
represent a Persian tradition. He knows about the seven Greek climes and 
also about the other Greek division into four regions: Europe, Libya, 
Ethiopia and Scythia. But these he merely mentions in passing. To his four 
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main regions he adds an additional one, now conceived of asa an a 
region, namely the Sawād of Iraq, the central metropolitan area where al 
the others meet. He begins his enumeration with the Sawād not because it - 
where Baghdad, the capital of the Islamic empire, tanas but = l : E 
kings of Persia used to call it di/ īrānsbabr, that is to say "the heart of raq: 
Not only does he quote the phrase in Persian, but he translates is 5 ici 
thus betraying a belief, explicit in other writers, that “iraq is derive den - 
is a corruption of ran. The boundaries between his four ee ra p 
from the Sawādas though it were the centre of a wheel of which they are the 
spokes. After the Sawad he deals with the mashriq, which broadly dd 
ponds to modern Persia and Afghanistan, losing itself in India, 2 an 
Central Asia. Next comes the maghrib, which consists of northern 
Byzantine territory, Syria, Egypt and all to the west of A te e 
northern division he uses the term /arbi. This includes Armenia, : arbay- 
jān, Gilan, Tabaristān and iib beyond. inar the south (/ayman) 
ractically with the Arabian peninsula. 
a is s itineraries, lists of districts and tax KAUT 
but there is a great deal of other information which takes the wor i 
outside the category of manuals for administrators. For instance, it sin 
if Ibn Khurradadhbih, in his reading, had collected references A the pn 
to places, for very frequently he interrupts the dry sequence P p Via 
to insert a fragment of poetry where the name occurs. Very often he p : 
an item of historical information or an anecdote. Having dealt more ot jā 
systematically with his four regions he finishes his book with : "n is 
miscellaneous material: the Radhaniyyah merchants; the Rus (i.e. candin 
vians); marvels such as the volcano in Sicily or a place where it nevet stop 
"Ibn Khurradádhbih's younger contemporary Ibn Wadih Eie Es 
the same divisions with the same terminology. His Kitab a/- Buldān E sh : 
of the Lands”), as now extant, is incomplete, so that we lack a y ie 
the jarbī and the first part of the magbrib. As usual nothing muc 3» ii à < 
about al-Ya'gūbī himself. He must have died about 287/900. n FUA 
contempotaries Ibn Khurradadhbih, Ibn al-Faqih cue viera 2 = 
Rustih, he seems not to have had a Persian background, being ^ 2d 
Egyptian though always based on Baghdad. He travelled a great e 
acknowledges that he lost no opportunity to collect information, esp E 
of a historical nature. He is perhaps to be classified rather asa pini " 
a geographer, for his major work is a substantial history remarkable 2 » 
detailed treatment of the pre-Islamic era. The Kitab al-Buldan, compose 


10 Kitab al-Masalik wa-l-mamālik, 5. 
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276/889, betrays this historical bias, for all the copious non-geographical 
information which it provides is historical in character. The tone is sober. 
The literary embellishments of Ibn Khurradadhbih and his taste for 
marvels are conspicuously lacking. There is not a single line of verse in the 
whole book. He too begins his description of the Islamic world with 
Baghdad. The Persian inspiration for this treatment is not as clear as in Ibn 
Khurradadhbih but it is revealed by his phraseology: "I begin," he says, 
"with Iraq, because it is the middle of the world and the navel of the earth 
and I mention Baghdad because it is the middle of Iraq (wast al-‘iraq).”’ This 
is an exact echo of dil iranshabr. Notable also by comparison with Ibn 
Khurradādhbih is his complete neglect of the lands outside the domination 
of Islam. For him they seem not to exist. 

The tendency for the distinction between cultural and technical to 
become blurred, or for the failure of modern ideas of literary categories to 
apply to Classical Arabic literature, is even better exemplified by two other 
writers, Persian also, who flourished at this time. Aba ‘Ali Ahmad b. ‘Umar 
b. Rustih (fl. 290/903) was a native of Isfahan who seems not to have made 
any journeys except for the Pilgrimage. Of his al- Alaq al-nafisah (“The 
Precious Objects”) only Part Seven survives and even that ends in mid-air. 
This Part Seven does not possess any clear organization and one may only 
speculate as to the overall scheme of the voluminous work of which it 
formed part. It is sheer guesswork to characterize Ibn Rustih’s work as “a 
rich source of information about all kinds of subjects that interested the 
cultivated classes of society".!! However, the contents of Part Seven are 
nearly all of a geographical kind. Ibn Rustih begins with extensive 
quotations from the Qur'an which he prefixes to a long section on 
cosmology where he sets forth the Greek theories on the sphericity of the 
earth, etc. This is followed by another long section on Mecca and Medina. 
These two features — the insistence on the compatibility of Quranic 
revelation with pre-Islamic Greek theory and the primacy in treatment 

accorded to the Islamic Holy Places — along with other scattered indica- 
tions, lead A. Miquel? to suggest that Ibn Rustih was a supporter of the 
Shu'übiyyah, that is the party (naturally composed for the most part of 
Persians and Turks) who held that the Arabs, despite the fact that the 
Prophet was one of them, were not necessarily pre-eminent among nations. 
Ibn Rustih, the Persian nationalist, wished to demonstrate clearly, but with 
prudence, the virtues of a non-Arab race and of the period before God had 
bestowed the boon of Islam on mankind (i.e. when the Persian empire was 
at its height), and yet at the same time to demonstrate his attachment to 


" ET! (suppl), “Djughrafiya”. ? Miquel, La Géographie humaine du monde musulman, 201. 
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Islam. Howevet, even his Islam is unorthodox, for he seems to be attracted 
both to the Shr'ah and the Mu'tazilah. His interest in the non-Arab and non- 
Muslim or doubtfully Muslim Khazar, Bulghār, Rūs, etc., to the exclusion 
of practically all the western regions of Islam, may point in the same 
direction. The last part of a/-.A‘laq al-nafisah, in its present Bode ae 
has nothing to do with geography. The hiatus between this an = 
previous geographical material is so marked that one might suppose it to be 
the break between Parts Seven and Eight of the original, but there is no 
k in either of the two manuscripts extant. 
a process by which the province of geography becomes absorbed i 
the domain of adab reaches its climax in another Kitāb al-Buldan — that of Ibn 
al-Faqih al-Hamadhānī. Ibn al-Faqih imparts his information not, so to 
speak, for its own sake but in order to help his reader to attain his ambition 
to be an adib. What he says is not meant to have any practical use. The 
utilitarian spirit, clear in al-Ya'gūbī but becoming fainter as one goes ies 
him to Ibn Khurradadhbih to Ibn Rustih, is here hardly to be perceived at 
all. and even there it is merely coincidental. Practically nothing is known 
about the author, nor are we quite clear as to the status of the book ascribed 
to him. It seems to be well established that Ibn al-Faqih was a Persian, i 
native of Hamadhān, who was writing about 290/903, and that the Kitāb a | 
Buldān which we possess is an abridgement by one al-Shayzarī ofan ue 
some four ot five times the length. As an adib, not a dry geographer, Ibn al- 
Faqih is under no obligation to deal with his geographical 2 in E 
systematic way. His order of treatment does not seem to follow go a 
begins with Mecca and Medina and continues with Bahrayn, t e the 
Yemen, then Egypt. The Maghrib comes next, then Syria. The Is amic 
world is then left for a time for an excursion into the lands of Byzantium. 
After that come Iraq and Persia. Another excursion outside Islam is 
Armenia follows, and the discourse ends with Khurāsān. His geographica 
information is copiously enlivened with legendary or AI d 
such as the long account of the city of al-Baht or the embasey to gts 
He loves numbers, especially when occurring in apothegms: Ab ulla : . 
“Amr b. al-‘As said: ‘There are ten blessings. In Egypt there are nine, in the 
test of the earth one. Evil is in ten portions. In Egypt there is one portion, 
and in all the rest of the earth nine portions.’ "1? ln addition to ki 
remotely “geographical” chapters representative of “‘la Cor a e 
thémes jusque là réservés aux spécialistes"!^ there is A substantia sec o 
which has no connection with geography whatever: “The Conversion o 
Humour to Solemnity and of Solemnity to Humour" as well as numerous 


13 Mykbtajar Kitab al-Buldan, $7. 14 Miquel, La Géographie bumaine du monde musulman, 66. 
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shorter “irrelevant” passages. Characteristic of the adīb is the interest in 
linguistic matters. Ibn al-Fagīh offers etymologies for many toponyms. At 
one place he takes the opportunity to parade almost a whole page of nisbab- 
adjectives derived from names of places or peoples: sughdi daggers, sini 
saddles, faris? cuirasses, turkī bowstrings, etc. 


AL-BALKHI- AL-ISTAKHRI— IBN HAWQAL — AL-MUQADDASI 


What some call the “Classical” school of Arabic geographical literature is 
formed by four writers spanning the century ending in about 390/1000. 
They are Abū Zayd Ahmad al-Balkhi (? d. 322/934), Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
al-Istakhri (d. c. 350/961), Abū "l-Qasim b. Hawgal (d. v. 380/990) and 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Muqaddasi (d. after 578/988). 

Al-Balkhi's book is lost, but M. J. de Goeje!5 long ago demonstrated 
that al-Istakhri's is based on it, though al-Istakhrī does not say so. Ibn 
Hawqal in turn composed a revised edition of al-Istakhri’s book. Al- 
Muqaddasi shows more independence than his predecessors but he was 
clearly in the same tradition. Of the three he alone indicates unmistakably 
that he had had al-Balkhi’s book in his hand. He was not certain (at least at 
first) that the book under his eyes was actually the original al-Balkhi or al- 
Istakhri's revision of it. This was the beginning of a confusion about these 
writers and their works which still persists and has even increased. The only 
substantial information about Abü Zayd al-Balkhi is that contained in the 
Irshad al-arib of Yāgūt, but this contains textual and chronological difficul- 
ties which make it seem as though the information does not fit the man. It is 
especially remarkable that Yāgūt, himself the author of a famous geogra- 
phical dictionary where al-Balkhi's book is referred to, not once refers to 
this book in his biography of al-Balkhi in the Irsbād.!6 The confusion is 
compounded by the fact that the three books extant exist in widely differing 
recensions and it so happens that al-Muqaddasi's short statement on al- 
Balkhi exists in two quite different forms. The first form was written when 
seemingly he had concluded that the book was by al-Istakhri, not al-Balkhi, 
but by the time he was writing the second version he seems to have decided 
that after all al-Balkhī was the true author. It is difficult to decide what to 
make of this. All one may say with confidence is that al-Istakhri based his 
work on one of uncertain form by al-Balkhi. With somewhat less confi- 
dence one may add that al-Balkhi's work was basically a set of twenty maps 
to which the text was subsidiary. This set, known through its successors, is 
referred to by some European writers as the “Atlas of Islam". 


15 *Die Istakhri Balkhi Frage". 16 1, 141. 
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om a manuscript (6. 596/1200) 
of the Kitab al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik of al-Istakhrī. 


6 Map of north Africa (left) and Spain (right) fr 
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These maps and the underlying idea of how the world should be depicted 
are the important contribution of the Classical school. The methods used 
before them had been metaphysical or geometrical, reflecting ideas 
divorced from the practicalities of terrestrial life. Al-Istakhri states his aim 
immediately in his opening paragraphs. He wants to list the regions of the 
earth ‘ala mamālik, “according to kingdoms”, by which it is clear that he 
means political regions, and so, by extension, regions defined by the 
character of the world’s surface and its inhabitants rather than arbitrary 
lines. The maps are the important thing: “The aim of this book of mine is to 
give a depiction (taswir) of these climes, which have not been mentioned by 
anyone that I know of."!7 Furthermore, although the principles apply to 
the whole world, the maps themselves and the accompanying text concern 
themselves with the Islamic world only. This is a deliberate restriction but 
is not explained. His series of twenty maps is preceded by a world-map, 
which represents the ancient idea of the world occupying the greater part of 
one hemisphere and being entirely surrounded by water. The separate 
regional maps are quite independent of one another; there is no question of 
any possibility of fitting the maps of adjoining regions together. 
It does not seem that al-Istakhri himself travelled very much, though the 
evidence is negative. His successor and continuator Ibn Hawagal, on the 
contrary, was addicted, as he says, to the reading of books on geography 
from early youth and later travelled extensively. Many of his journeys may 
be traced from references in his book. He hints several times at his partiality 
for the Fatimids and it has been suggested that he was a secret agent for 
them. At one point he came face-to-face with al-Istakhri, as a result of which 
encounter Ibn Hawqal decided to revise his predecessor's work. It appears 
that his intention at first was simply to rewrite it and improve its literary 
style but, in fact, and in the course of several recensions, he added much 
new material, largely as a result of his first-hand knowledge. In particular, 
his information on the Sahara is quite new. He breaks entirely new ground 
also in showing an interest in ordinary economic matters as opposed to 
marvels and curiosities. Despite a dependence on his predecessor which he 
does not acknowledge, his version is nevertheless a great improvement. On 
every page there are examples of some slight omission or addition or 
reatrangement by which he stamps his personality on his work and gives to 
it a liveliness which is lacking in al-Istakhri’s. 
The Classical school culminates in a highly original author who may be 
said, in a very general way, to represent a nodal point where all the strands 
of geographical writing come together, only to part again as different 


U Kitab al- Masalik wa-"l-mamilik, 3. 
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strands. In Miquel's words: "S'il est permis de schématiser, = E aa 
qu'avant elle la géographie est politique et mathématique, een 
littéraire et anecdotique de l'autre; aprés elle, elle bue ld Va pras 
naire, l'encyclopédie scientifique ou le récit de voyages. : : : E e: 
seems to have led the life of a kind of cultured vagabon ^ dn B 
remarkable autobiographical passage, he says that he has oen i 
that may happen to a traveller except being a beggar z _- "id : 
serious crime. He goes on in a sustained passage of rhymed prose ° n 
some of these experiences, from which, making due allowance O n 
boastful exuberance, one perceives an open-minded, ua RUR 
tional, inguisitive man who was ready to take the ch | e : a 
and learn a lesson from every situation. His insistence on the s ue ka jā 7 
things for oneself and his evident pleasure in doing so are E » did 
attraction of Ahsan al-tagasim fī ma`rifat al-aqalim (“The Best p c 
on the Knowledge of the Provinces” <. 380/990). He insists a A s 
methodical presentation of his information. Every so is - e 
according to a fixed format. He has freed himself more or dr disi 
from the al-Balkhi-al-Istakhri-Ibn Ņawgal framewotk, thoug restr g 
himself to the lands of Islam. His regions, still referred to as pn p - 
reduced from twenty to fourteen, of which he classifies six pais : t e = 
belonging to the non-Arabs (a'ājim). He does not speak of : Pe 
regions of Islam, nor does he mention maps (althoug 6 
manuscripts of Ahsan al-taqasim are accompanied by versions o $ 


maps). 


AL-MAS ŪDĪ 


The celebrated Abū ?l-Hasan "Alī al-Mas'üdi (d. ¢. 345/956) wala - 2 
into any school or tradition. In his exuberance and t 9 ee 
resembles his junior contemporary al-Mugaddasī, while in js < sāka 
of different disciplines in one work he has something of thec aracte = 
earlier adab-writers, but also of the later encyclopaedists. He is gen ana 
thought of as a historian. The bulk of the contents of his two surv s : 
works is historical in nature, but the introductions are chiefly dide 
and there is much more geographical material embedded in a rest. p 
has been written by Europeans about al-Mas'üdi, iind < - 
Murūj was one of the first important Arabic works to circulate ne 
into a European language. Comment is often eulogistic in tone m 
Herodotus of the Arabs”, “the Muslim Pliny”), following the example 


z : : Ji 
'8 [n al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-tagasim fi marifat al-agalim, partially trans. A. Miquel, La Meilleure 
Répartition pour la connaissance des provinces, Damascus, 1963, xxiii. 
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Ibn Khaldün, who calls him imam Jli-I-mu'arrikbtn, “a leader for historians", 
though not exempting him from his general censure of historians for their 
uncritical approach to their sources. In common with his contemporaries 
and successors al-Mas'üdi saw his task as the transmitting of reports, not 
investigating them or commenting on their veracity or plausibility. His two 
surviving works are Murāj al-dhahab ("Meadows of Gold") and a/- Tanbib 
wa-M-isbrāf (“Indication and Conspectus"), of which the first is much the 
better known. Al-Mas'üdi mentions or quotes thirty-six other books which 
he composed, but, as there is no surviving trace of the books themselves, 
nor any mention by any other writer that he ever had any of these works in 
his hand, it may be suspected that they never existed outside al-Mas'üdi's 
imagination. Little is known about the man himself. His education and 
background are obscure and there is no clue as to how he financed his 
travels. By his own account he was a great traveller and visited most of the 
lands of the Islamic empire except the Maghrib. He gives a great deal of 
original information of a geographical kind but his treatment is quite 
unsystematic. He moves erratically from one topic to another, mixing 
history, geography, law, religion, etc., leaving a trail of loose ends behind 
him. His chief virtue is perhaps his open-mindedness, which leads him to 
devote much space to the non-Islamic lands. 


AL-BĪRŪNĪ 


Al-Birüni is not usually thought of as a geographer any more than al- 
Mas'üdi is. It is convenient to place these two together inasmuch as both 
men were universal spirits interested in everything and prepared to record 
their knowledge in books which cannot conveniently be categorized, but 
really there is little resemblance. Al-Birüni's mind was that of a scientist in 
the modern sense. He is exact and lucid where al-Mas'üdi is blurred and 
obscure. His lifelong interests were mathematics and astronomy, and so his 
first great work a/-Atbār al-bāgiyah ‘an al-gurūn al-khaliyah (“The Surviving 
Monuments of Past Centuries”)!? deals with calendars and problems, 
mainly mathematical, connected with them, but in the course of his 
exposition he has occasion to give much information about the various 
peoples whose chronology he is discussing. 

Though really peripheral to geographical literature al-Birüni deserves to 
be mentioned here, first, as one of the towering intellectual figures of 
medieval Islam, a universal genius capable of illuminating any topic he 
touched (for example, he realized that the soil of Lower Egypt is alluvium 


9 See below, ch. 24, 408—9. 
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brought down by the waters of the Nile from the mountains where ax 
have their origin); and secondly, on a more mundane level, as one w : 
added a detailed description of northern India to the stock of geographica 
knowledge lying ready to hand for the compilers and encyclopaedists to 


manipulate each according to his own ideas. M 
By the date of al-Birüni's death al-Khwārazmī had been dead for two 


centuries. The astronomers, the adab-writers, the '*Classical" school and all 
their adherents, known and unknown, had over these centuries sinet 
huge stock of material about the Islamic lands and beyond, to which 5 j 
new was destined to be added in the following centuries. The bricks a 

been made and were ready for conversion into buildings according to 


various plans. 


*POST-CLASSICAL" GEOGRAPHERS: AL-BAKRI AND AL-IDRISI 


- The “Post-Classical” geographical writers, any more than their prede- 


cessots, are not readily classifiable. None of their works is purely Ep 
calinany modern sense. Even those works of which the main concern ae 
topography and toponymy invariably contain a greater or lesser ai n 
biographical, historical or other information. None of them paysa S 
to economic matters. On the other hand, wotks which are avowedly 
concerned with history or, to a lesser extent biography, will often TET 
geographical information which is deliberate and fiot merely inci Neh 
Some writers continue the tradition of a/-Masālik wa-'l-mamālik wit j 
change in the method or in the material handled. Others reassemble F o ; 
material in a different form; for instance, by assigning it to regions de ne 
in one way ot another. Others put toponyms in alphabetical iss in 
dictionary. Others again include a section on geography or cosmo xd = 
part of an encyclopaedia. It is difficult to perceive schools in 
traditions so that any order of the treatment of these writers is sin cial; = 
arrangement is as good as another. The two ee 
carried on the “Classical” tradition are al-Bakri (d. 487/1094) and al- 
Can al-Bakrī was an Andalusian. The great difficulty in gatis 
his work is that the manuscripts of his work at present known rs : 
made to yield a complete version of al-Bakri's own original - a : 
them must be regarded as abridgements and some are possis ynot E : y 
al-Bakri. The section on the Iberian peninsula, al-Bakri’s own home H ; is 
hardly longer than his account of the Sahara and the lands z n S 
beyond it, and it differs from it in treatment. The fact t at al- i 
influence on his successors is apparently restricted to information on wes 
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Africa suggests that his section on that region has circulated as a detached 
volume almost from the moment of its completion. It is on his account of 
west Africa that al-Bakri's fame is founded. He must have had excellent 
sources for the bilad a/-sūdān but it is not known what they were. He is a 
prime source for the history of that country and the spread of Islam there. 
His knowledge of the Slavonic peoples and of northern Europe too was 
more detailed than that of any of his predecessors. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Idrisi is perhaps the best known to 
Europeans of all the Arab geographers, and that probably for the same 
reason as that which brought al-Mas'üdi particularly to their notice. An 
abridgement of his work published at Rome in AD 1 592 was one of the first 
Arabic books ever printed and a Latin translation was published in Paris 
twenty-seven years later. This early publication has generated a large 
literature on al-Idrisi. 

Not much is known about his life, possibly because he was ignored by his 
fellow Muslims as a renegade. He served the Norman king of Sicily, Roger 
IL, and dedicated his book to him. His Nuzbat al-mushtāg fi khtirag al-afaq 
("The Pleasure of Him who Longs to Cross the Horizons”), alias Kitāb 
Rajar ("Roger's Book”), was finished in 548/1154. The manuscripts have 
always been accompanied by a set of maps in the Ptolemy-Khwarazmi 
tradition of which the antecedents are not known. The separate sheets of 
these maps are rectangles bounded by the requirements of the longest-day 
clime system. Their north-south dimension is determined by the length of 
the longest day and from East to West they measure sixteen degrees. The 
habitable part of the earth was thought to be contained within one 
hemisphere, i.e. 180 degrees, and a band ten degrees wide all round was 
occupied by the Surrounding Ocean. This left 160 degrees to be divided 

into ten sections. Nazhat al-mushtaq was designed to accompany a large 
planisphere engraved on silver for Roger, which must have been a version 
of the first map of al-Idrisi's set. This, unlike all the others, is circular and 
clearly is a descendant of the al-Igtakhri-Ibn Hawqal maps. Al-Idrisi gives 
no indication that he knew anything of astronomical geography despite his 
division into astronomical climes, and it seems probable that he based his 
text on the maps, not the reverse. The introduction to the work is not vety 
informative. The maps contain toponyms, most or all of Ptolemaic otigin, 
which do not occur in the text, and there are signs that al-Idrisi adapted his 
information to make it accord with the maps. This, and other suspicious 
features such as the too-frequent occurrence of conventional phrases, 
suggest that al-Idrisi’s work should be used with caution. 
Some of al-Idrisi’s information is taken (without acknowledgement) 
from al-Bakri, and al-Bakri's hand may be perceived in a series of works 
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whose writers plundered him for their chapters on Africa. The anonymous 
Kitab al-Istibsar ("Book of Reflection", completed 587/1 191) is, as far as 
Africa is concerned, simply a revision in two layers, with a minimum of 
nge, of al-Bakri’s text. = 
ge 5 and a half after al-Idrīsī, the Andalusian Abū l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Masa b. Sa'id composed a work of uncertain title which is based 
firmly on al-Idrisi's work. The division into climes is the same as that of al- 
Idrisi, but Ibn Sa'īd gives a plethora of actual latitudes and longitudes. 
Indeed, Ibn Sa'īd gives the impression even more than al-Idrisi of having 
composed his work with a set of Ptolemy-Khwarazmi maps 1n front of 
him. His co-ordinates are not, of course, the result of astronomical or 
terrestrial observations; they are simply measured from the map. He 
provides a little fresh information on the authority of one Ton Fātimah, of 
whom nothing is known. Later on the Syrian prince Abū '|-Fidā” (d. : : 2| 
1331) collated and arranged in scholarly fashion the work of s : is 
predecessors (whom he names) into a compendium, partly in tabu ar form, 
entitled Taqwim al-buldan (“Survey of the Lands 1 Abū l-Fidā s contem- 
porary and fellow countryman Shams al-Din al-Dimashqi (d, 727] dd 
incorporated very much the same material in Nukhbat al-dabr fi aja ib d 
barr wa-l-bahr (“The Choice of the Age, on the Marvels of Land and n : 
By this time the age of the compilers, arrangers and encyclopaedists ha 
begun. To deal with these it is necessary to go back a century ot so. 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


In 656/1258 the Mongols occupied Baghdad and put a formal e iar 
‘Abbasid caliphate. This catastrophe marked another stage in the poli hn 
decline of the Islamic empire which had begun much earlier with : e 
Buwayhids, the Saljüqs, etc., but it would be difficult to demonstrate : 2 
there was a parallel decline in literary activity. As far as geograp P 
literature is concerned, the changes which may be discerned are E 
inherent in the subject. The more information accumulates the ed : : 
need for it to be presented in usable form. Hence the rise of a new kind o 
literature of which the aim is no longer primarily to gather but to shape. 
The interest of works composed under these circumstances may be as much 
in the manner of presentation as in the content. " 
The earliest of chess classificatory works extant is apparently the Mu jam 
mā sta jam (“Dictionary of What is Found Incomprehensible )of aie 
the Andalusian writer previously mentioned. It is a repertory of only suc 
place names as occur in the ancient literature, i.e. poetry and the ee 
Tradition. The geographical information is of the scantiest, consisting tot 
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the most part of laconic statements, such as "a place in Najd" or “a 
watering-place in the territory of the Banü So-and-so". A great part of most 
entries is quotations of lines of verse where the name occurs, with some 
comment on its etymology. Al-Bakri had no well-known followers in this 
genre and it was not until the beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century 
that the first genuine gazetteer saw the light. This was the Mu jam al-buldan 
("Dictionary of Lands”) of Yaqüt. Yāgūt b. ‘Abdullah al-Hamawi was a 
freed slave of Greek origin who worked tirelessly at his two great works of 
compilation until his death at Aleppo in 626/1229. His big biographical 
dictionary Irshad al-arib has already been mentioned. Mw jam al-buldan is a 
vast compilation where place-names are listed in alphabetical order. There 
is an extensive introduction in which Yāgūt surveys the general field of 
geography and cosmology. It is in principle a world gazetteer. Yāgūt did 
not know vety much about the more remote regions of the world, 
especially those outside the domain of Islam, and such information as he 
had about them he suspected of being unreliable. He dealt with it to the best 
of his ability. There is, for example, a very long chapter on Sin, i.e. China, in 
which he says disarmingly: Here is something about Furthest China, 
which I mention as I find it and do not guarantee its authenticity. If it is true, 
I will have achieved my aim; if it is not true you will know what people 
assert.” He identifies his sources fairly scrupulously, which helps the reader 
to allow for anachronisms. One of these sources, much-quoted, is a lost 
Azizi dedicated to the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz by one Hasan al-Muhallabi. It 
may be deduced that this was an important work in the Classical tradition. 
Yāgūt's entries tend to follow a standard pattern. An entty begins by 
establishing the correct spelling and vocalization of the name and discuss- 
ing its etymology. After this comes information of a more especially 
"geographical" kind, such as climate, water-supply, etc.; then it may deal 
with the history of the place, the customs of the inhabitants, and the like, 
usually terminating with brief biographies of celebrated people named after 
it. A great deal of verse is quoted. The Mu‘jam al-buldan remains to this day 
an indispensable tool for the Arabist. A useful abridgement of it was made a 
century later by Safi "l-Din al-Baghdādī under the title Marāsid al-ittila 
("Observation Posts”). Yāgūt was the author of another book arranged 
alphabetically about places sharing the same name: Kitāb a/-Musbtarik 
wad'an wa-I-muftariq gug an (“Book of Places which Share as to Spelling but 
Differ as to Situation"). 
It was through Yāgūt that most subsequent writers, few of whom show 
any originality or critical acumen or state any new facts, derived the 
information which they attribute to al-Bakri, al-Muqaddasi, etc. This is 
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true, for example, of Zakariyyā” al-Qazwini (d. 682/1285), who completed 
his two important books in 674/1275. The textual history of these peeks is 
complicated, but it is conventional to refer to one as the “Geography „with 
the putative title of Athar a/-bilād ("Monuments of the Lands ) anato the 
other as the “Cosmography”, with the probably correct title of Aja ib al- 
makhlugat (“Marvels of Created Things”). The first displays no originality 
except as to its arrangement. Basically al-Qazwini has simply redistributed a 
selection of Yaqüt's entries among the seven Ptolemy-Khwārazmī climes 
and put them in alphabetical order in each clime. This is not very inspired, 
but "Ajā'ib al-makblūgāt is a very different matter. It is the first Muslim 
cosmography. It is true that the long section on cosmography included in 
the Rasāji/ ("Epistles") of the Ikhwān al-Safa composed during the 
century centred on 300/912 seems to be the first attempt in Arabic to 
construct a coherent account of the natural world seen as a whole. 
Howevet, this section is only part of a work which is in essence a statement 
of Ismāīlī doctrine and so is coloured by Ismā'īlī propagandizing and 
esotericism. Al-Qazwini's ''Cosmography” is the first attempt ata compre- 
hensive exposition of the orthodox cosmographical ideas of the day. It 
contains nothing new, inasmuch as every item of information is to be found 
in earlier works. Its novelty lies in the fact of its methodical arrangement. It 
is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with supraterrestrial and 
terrestrial matters. The first part deals with the heavenly bodies and the 
spheres and the inhabitants of the outermost sphere, namely the angels, and 
ends with the problems of chronology. The second part deals uiid 
climatology, the climes, the seas and rivers, and the three natural E 
mineral, vegetable and animal. Man is treated as part of the anima 
kingdom, as also are the jinn and the gbä/s considered by Muslim pP 
to occupy a position between mankind and the lower animals. 4ja ib al- 
makhlūqāt has prompted many studies, not all favourable. A common 
accusation is that of lack of originality and specifically of plagiarism. This is 
justified from the modern European viewpoint, but to al-Qazwini and his 
contemporaries there was no such thing as the sin of plagiarism. m 
Of later compilatory works two may be mentioned: Nibayat al-ara 
(“The Ultimate Goal") by Ahmad al-Nuwayri, and Masalik ahanta fi 
mamālik al-amsar (“Pathways of Vision, on the Realms of the Regions") 2 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. Fadlullah al-“Umari (d. 749/1349). Only the = 
these has been printed in its entirety. The framework of Nibayat al-ara : 
cosmological. Four of its five sections deal respectively with heaven an 
earth; mankind; dumb animals; plants. In these al-Nuwayri covers more Of 
less the same ground as al-Qazwini but includes a large amount of literary 
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matter. The fifth section deals with history, thereby showing that al- 
Nuwayti followed his predecessors in not making a sharp distinction 
between geography, history and adab. Only a small proportion of al- 
"Umarī's encyclopaedia has been printed, although it seems that the 
scattered manuscripts could be assembled into the complete work. It is a 
voluminous compilation, apparently dealing with geography, history and 
biography on a geographical framework. It is especially valuable because, 
after a century and a half during which writers had been content to work 
over the old material, al- Umatī produced a completely new and up-to-date 


desctiption of west Africa collected partly from pilgtims passing through 
Cairo. 


TRAVELLERS 


Travel books, by which is meant accounts, direct or indirect, by travellers 
of their journeys, as opposed to more or less methodical presentations of 
geographical knowledge by persons who may or may not have made 
journeys, are an incidental but disproportionately valuable source of 
information. Not all are of much value. The medieval Muslim traveller 
travelled for trade or in search of learning, not to see the world. In either 
case the journey itself was a tiresome irrelevance. Traders were not in the 
habit of writing books, and the main interest of students was the scholars 
from whom they learnt, and who learnt from them as part of the network of 
oral transmission which authenticated Muslim learning. 

The anonymous compilation known as Akdbār al-Sin wa-l-Hind ("News 
of China and India") was composed in 237/851 and therefore may be 
considered the earliest work in Arabic on human, as opposed to astronomi- 
cal geography. The writer, mistakenly identified by earlier workers as 
“Sulayman the Merchant", was probably a citizen of Sīrāf. He collected and 
recorded an unconnected series of short passages on the Far East which he 
had heard from eye-witnesses and written down in their own words. 
Despite the strictures of G. Ferrand, who considered the language 
barbarous and the matter fabulous, J. Sauvaget argues convincingly that 
the deviations from linguistic propriety are, on the contrary, a guarantee of 
authenticity as being the actual words of the narrators, and that close 
scrutiny of the text and parallel texts leads to the conclusion that the 
information is in general veracious. 

Ahmad b. Fadlan was sent by the caliph on an embassy to the king of the 
Bulghār in 309/921. His journey took him through Bukhārā, Khwārazm 


X Akhbar al-$in wa-'T- Hind, trans. G. Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman en Inde et en Chine, Paris, 
1922. 
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and the territories of various Turkic peoples to the capital of Hie Bulghár in 
the region of modern Kazan on the Volga. To Ibn Fadlan’s curiosity 
historians and, to a lesser extent geographers, owe an account of the 
Bulghar and their neighbours the Rūs and Khazar which is by far the most 
detailed for that time. Its original title is unknown. 

Fabulous material easily finds its way into travellers' tales and, when such 
fictitious additions are obvious, they cast doubt on the rest which may be, 
on the face of it, true. This is the case with the Persian seaman and merchant 
Buzurg b. Shahriyār who wrote about 375/985 (in Arabic) a collection of 
stories misnamed Ajā'ib al-Hind (“Marvels of India") which sometimes 
strain credulity to breaking point and bring the work near to the frankly 
fictional stories exemplified in the Sindbad episodes of the Thousand and One 
Nights. . P . . 

The tradition, especially among Andalusians, of combining the Pilgri- 
mage with a study journey and then writing an account of it seems to have 
begun with Muhammad b. Jubayr al-Kinānī, who left Granada on the first 
of his three journeys in 578/1183. Unlike most of his successors, however, 
for whom the journey was merely a vehicle for their literary or religious 
preoccupations, he became captivated by the spectacle of people and places 
and described them with a liveliness and vigour which his too-frequent 
attempts at a high-flown style do not spoil. His work, known simply as the 
Riblab (* Journey”), has been extensively plagiarized by later authors. In the 
same tradition, but on a far bigger scale, is the famous Rihlah of another 
westerner, the Moroccan Muhammad b. “Abdullah b. Battütah. 

Ibn Battütah set off from Tangier on his way to make the Pilgrimage in 
725/1325. He duly performed his religious duty (as indeed he did M 
times subsequently), but his interest in travel for its own sake revealed itse 
from the beginning. It became, as he says, his ruling passion, so that he 
spent the next twenty-four years in almost continuous travelling, and did 
not set foot again in his native land until 750/1349. Even then he remained 

restless. After a visit to Granada he set off again and spent almost two years 
on a visit to the southern fringe of the Sahara, reaching Fez again in 754] 
1353. His Ril/ab was completed in 756/1557; then he disappeared from 
history. These journeys entitle him to be considered as one of the great 
travellers of history, comparable perhaps, in the scope of his travels and the 
copiousness of the information provided by his journal, with his near 
contemporary Marco Polo. His journeys took him through practically all 
the Muslim world of his day and outside it to India, Ceylon, the East Indies, 
East Africa, China and the territory of the Bulghār. He did not visit Europe 
except for Granada and an incidental call at Sardinia. His journeys were 
generally made on his own initiative, but he went to China as the envoy of 
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the Sultan of Delhi and there are hints that he went to the Niger at the 
behest of the Sultan of Morocco. He was chief gāģī of Delhi for several 
yeats. 

The account of his travels, which is properly entitled Tuhfat al-nuzzar fi 
&hara ib al-amsar wa-"ajā'ib al-asfar (“The Gift of the Beholders, on the 
Peculiarities of the Regions and the Marvels of Journeys"), was put into 
literary form from Ibn Battütah's dictation by one Muhammad b. Juzayy. It 
is a matter of debate whether certain problems evoked by the text are due to 
Ibn Battütah himself or to Ibn Juzayy's editorship. For example, it may be 
accepted that the “literary” embellishments are due to Ibn Juzayy, and 
probably the unacknowledged quotations from Ibn Jubayr are also by him. 
On the other hand, the insoluble contradictions in chronology and itinerary 
may be charitably attributed to Ibn Battūtah's faulty memory after twenty- 
eight years of continual journeying during which he lost, as he says, many 
of such notes as he made. The account of the journey in China raises doubts 
because it seems to be too short and vague; the journey to the Bulghar is 
even more suspect. Despite these problems the Réh/ah has long been 
appreciated for its lively description of the known inhabited world at that 
time, particularly India, the lands of the Niger and Asia Minor at the 
beginning of Ottoman times. Ibn Battütah reveals himself as a rather 
conceited and callous person, but he was shrewd and practical, able to 
flourish in the most difficult circumstances and adept at obtaining the 
patronage and protection of powerful personalities. 


NAVIGATIONAL LITERATURE 


Arabic navigational literature, as known at present, forms a small corpus of 
highly specialized but extremely interesting writings on the fringe of the 
literary world. These writings are textbooks or manuals composed by 
practising seamen for their colleagues. Though the writers may have been 
persons of some education their readers were for the most part, it may be 
supposed, barely literate. These works have no artistic value despite the 
pretensions of at least one of the writers. To the errors due to the notorious 
carelessness of copyists are added those due to their total ignorance of the 
subject-matter, with the result that many passages are hardly intelligible. 
All the literature at present known is concerned with the Indian Ocean and 
its offshoots, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; there is no comparable 
literature extant concerning the Mediterranean. 

Maritime trade between Arabia and India is well documented from 
remote antiquity, and it must be concluded that the pre-Islamic navigators 
in those seas were no less competent than the Muslims and that the Arabic 
literature carries on an ancient tradition. The manner of transmission is 
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completely obscure. It was basically an oral tradition which did not often 
find its way into written form. Clearly it does not have its roots in 
traditional Muslim learning. It owes no demonstrable debt to the Arab 
geographers and astronomers. It reflects the closed world of seamen, 
different from the landsman’s world and having its own independent 
customs and accumulated lore. There are striking instances of this aloof- 
ness. Ibn Majid and Sulayman al-Mahri knew quite well that there was 
something wrong in the geometrical theory underlying some of their 
procedures, but apparently they never tried to rectify matters by seeing 
what the landsmen had to say. Similarly, they knew that the traditional lists 
of latitudes for various places differed as between the Arabs, the Gujaratis, 
the Cholas, etc., but they never seem to have tried to establish correct values 
by making observations on land, where very simple methods would have 
attained an accuracy far in excess of that obtainable with crude instruments 
on the heaving deck of a dhow driven by the monsoon (and that in the dark, 
for the Arabs’ celestial navigation was based exclusively on the stars). 
There are hints as to the existence of such a literature in Ibn Khurradādh- 
bih and Akhbar al-Sin wa-I-Hind but the first writers s names are 
lly given (by Ibn Majid) flourished around 400/1009. A century or so 
ise m ions VR AMEN b. Shādhān, Sahl b. Abbān and Layth 
b. Kahlān, wrote navigational works of some kind which are no longer 
extant but of which Ibn Mājid apparently had copies. Ibn Mājid says that 
they were mere compilers, not navigators. After the Three Lions, apart 
from a few names, there is a blank until we arrive at Ahmad b. Mājid. 
Ahmad b. Mājid was born about 840/1436 and died about 906/1 500. All 
that is known about him (and his predecessors) is gleaned from his own 
works. As by his own account he spent fifty years at sea, it is not clear how 
or where he obtained his education, of which, nevertheless, he is very 
proud. Of his forty or so works the majority are in verse and deal with 
navigational questions. It is perhaps worthy of note that most of these verse 
productions are in conventional monorhyme, not couplets in the rajaz 
metre so commonly used for didactic poems. His most important works, 
however, the Hawiyat al-ikbtigar fi uzūl “ilm al-bihar ( Compi- aerisire 
Epitome on the Principles of Maritime Science”), and the Favā'id (“Useful 
Things”), are respectively in rajaz and prose. The contents of these works 
are technical. They purport to be composed according toa systematic plan 
but Ibn Mājid is very easily diverted from following his plan closely. Duc 
Fawa'idis divided into twelve chapters called fā”idah (of which word fawā'id 
is the plural), as follows: 


t Introductory matter and some history of the subject 
2 The qualities required in a pilot 
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The twenty-eight lunar mansions 
Compass rhumbs 
Miscellany 
The types of route (i.e. coasting and ocean passages) 
Latitude observations 
Isharat (i.e. signs indicative of the ship's position, such as landmarks, 
seabirds, fish, changes of wind, etc.) and siyāsāt (policy and crew 
management etc.), followed by a detailed account of the west coast of 
India | 
9 An account of the coasts of the world as seen by a circumnavigator 
keeping the land to starboard 
10 Important islands (without navigational detail) 
11 Navigational seasons and monsoons 
12 The Red Sea 


on Am how 


It will be perceived that in practice this is anything but systematic. Chapters 
9 and ro are of no practical use to the navigator, while Chapter 12 and the 
second half of Chapter 8 are misplaced in a work on navigational theory. 
That is not to deny their undoubted value to the scholar. 

Ibn Majid has earned a certain notoriety in Europe because he is accused 
of being the man who piloted Vasco da Gama from Malindi to Calicut, so 
giving the Europeans access to India. This theory was propounded by 
Gabriel Ferrand?! and is based on a passage in a/-Barg al-yamani by 
Muhammad b. ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Nahrawālī (d. 990/1582). Al-Nahrawali 
mentions Ibn Majid in a vague passage from which all one can deduce with 
certainty is that "early in the tenth century” (which began in AD 1494)... “a 
skilful navigator named Ahmad b. Majid” gave some advice to the 
“Frankish leader called a/-»ilandt" (i.e. almirante, ““admiral’’) as to how to 
get past an obstacle oddly defined as “ʻa strait (wadiq) with a mountain on 
one side and the Sea of Darkness on the other". This does not fit in with the 
Portuguese sources (which do not agree among themselves), nor with Ibn 
Majid’s own statements about the Portuguese, of whom he had heard but 
with whom, apparently, he had had no direct contact. G. R. Tibbetts and I. 
Khüri,2 the most recent commentators on this question, tend to the view 
that “our” Ibn Majid was not the culprit. To exculpate him completely 
requires that al-Nahrawali's use of the name be somehow explained away. 

The advent of the Portuguese opened a new era in the Indian Ocean. The 
subject is not well documented but the traditional Arab navigators can 


21 In Ibn Majid, Kitab al-Fawā'id, ed. G. Ferrand, Paris, 1921-8, ii. 

2 G. R. Tibbetts, Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean Before the Coming of tbe Portuguese, being a translation of 
Kitab al-Fawa'id . . . of Ahmad b. Majid al- Najdī, London, 1971, 9ff; Ibrahim Khūrī, “La Hawiya de 
Ahmad bin Magid”, Bulletin d Etudes Orientales, XXIV, 1971. 
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hardly have failed to appreciate the superior knowledge and methods of the 
Europeans and gradually to adopt them. Indeed, Ibn Mājid himself shows 
quite clearly in his al-Sufaliyyab his realization that the coming of the 
Portuguese would extend knowledge of the Indian Ocean to the south- 
ward. But Ibn Majid’s works, and even more his name, were remembered 
for several centuries more and may not quite be lost yet. His tradition was 
continued by one more known writer, namely Sulaymān al-Mahrī. He wasa 
native of Shihr and wrote his ‘Umdah (“Pillar”) in 917 l 1511. That is all that 
is known about his life. Sulaymān knew about the Hawiyah of Ibn Majid and 
the ‘Umdab follows the same plan, but, where Ibn Majid is confused and 
wordy, Sulayman is lucid and concise. To such a degree is this the case, 
according to Tibbetts,” that the works of Sulayman are an indispensable 
key to the understanding of those of Ibn Majid. Sulayman 1s particularly 
good at illustrating his theory with practical examples. Later he revised the 
practical parts of the ‘Umdah and reissued them separately as Minhaj al- 
fakbir (The Way of the Proud") and then wrote a third work called ds de 
al-fuhūl ("Present for the Masters") consisting of a revision of the 
theoretical parts of the Umdad. Finally, as his fourth wotk, Sulaymān wrote 
a commentary on the Twkfah which simply expands it to several times its 
length without adding anything either of substance or clarification. 


23 Tibbetts, Arab Navigation, 42. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE LITERATURE OF ARABIC ALCHEMY 


THE NATURE AND AIMS OF ALCHEMY 


Many thousands of pages have been written by modern scholars on the 
subject of alchemy, but it cannot be said that all the obscurities that render 
the subject so difficult have yet been satisfactorily elucidated. These 
obscurities include the actual definition of the term “alchemy”, its origins 
in East and West, the authorship of many of the extant texts, the motives 
and beliefs of the alchemists, the methods they used and the identification of 
many of their materials. Only in the case of laboratory equipment and 
processes do we have any firm data, largely because most types of 
equipment used by the alchemists have survived into the present or recent 
past. Moreover, in several alchemical works, notably those of Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī, many pieces of equipment are clearly 
described and illustrated and can be understood by comparing them with 
their modern counterparts. Even so, although the basic purposes of the 
equipment can usually be determined, uncertainty as to the course of a 
given process may remain if we do not know the precise composition of the 
materials being processed. 

Much of the obscurity of the subject is due to its esoteric nature and the 
consequent use made by its practitioners of analogy, allusion and ctyptic 
utterances. A second difficulty lies in the tendency of many writers to 
atttibute their own work to earlier, sometimes mythological, personages. A 
third problem, particularly for the student of Islamic alchemy, is the mass of 
manuscript material that has yet to be edited and studied. We shall have 
occasion to return to some of these problems a little later. Meanwhile it may 
be of service to set down the three broad categories into which proto- 


chemistry may be divided. (The terms for these categories are those used by 
Joseph Needham.!) 


Aurifiction 
There are a number of artisanal crafts, predating the rise of alchemy, which 


demand varying degrees of empirical knowledge. These include the 


! Needham, “The elixir concept". 
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manufacture of perfumes, glass, ceramics, inks, pigments and dyes. More 
relevant to our subject were the arts used by jewellers and smiths to imitate 
genuine substances such as gold, silver, gems l and pearls. The term 
“aurifiction” applies to methods used for simulating gold. This could be 
achieved by “diluting” gold with other metals; by making gold-like alloys 
with copper, tin, zinc, nickel, etc.; by the surface-enrichment of suc 
mixtures containing gold; by amalgamation gilding; or by the deposition of 
surface films of appropriate tints produced by exposure of the metal to the 
vapours of sulphur, mercury or arsenic or volatile compounds containing 
these elements. The deception of the client was not essential, for he might 
be quite content with an artifact of gold-like appearance. The artisan, 
however, would have been well aware that his product would not stand up 
to the ancient test of cupellation. In this test gold (or silver), with or 
without other metals, is heated with lead in a vessel made of bone-ash, a 
crucible or a shallow hearth, set in an oxidizing furnace with a reverbatory 
heat-flow. Lead monoxide (litharge) is formed, as well as the oxides of any 
base metals, and these separate with any other impurities, soaking into the 
porous ash and being blown off by the fumes, until a cake or globule of the 
precious metal remains. Cupellation does not separate gold and silver, but 
this could be achieved by the ancient method known as “dry parting” or 
“cementation”. This process could also be used for the surface enrichment 
of a gold-containing alloy by the withdrawal of copper and silver from t e 
external layers, so that an object thus treated would give a positive result to 
the touchstone, as the Hellenistic artisans certainly knew. 


Aurifaction 


Aurifaction, the attempt to produce gold (or silver) from base metals is 
commonly regarded as synonymous with alchemy. It is not possible here fo 
discuss in any depth the ideas that led to the growth of alchemical thought. 
Some attempt must be made, however, to mention the most important 
concepts. Aristotle, though not an alchemist, formulated theories that are 
widely thought to be the basis of much alchemical thought. As » we 
known he taught that all substances are composed of four elements: fire, air, 
water and earth, which are distinguished from one another by their 
“qualities”, these being the fluid (or moist), the dry, the hot and the cold. 
Each element possesses two of these, as follows: 


Fire — hot and dry 

Air — hot and fluid 
Water — cold and fluid 
Earth — cold and dry. 
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None of the four elements is unchangeable; they pass into one another 
through the medium of that quality which they possess in common; thus 
fire can become air through the medium of heat; air can become water 
through the medium of fluidity, and so on. Since each element can be 
transformed into any of the others, it follows that any kind of substance can 
be transformed into any other kind by so treating it that the proportions of 
its elements are changed to accord with the proportions of the elements in 
the other substance. The many hundreds of tecipes given by the alchemists 
nearly all revert to this basic concept. One or more substances were 
subjected to chemical treatments such as roasting, amalgamation or 
calcination, and a substance known as the "philosopher's stone” or the 
“elixir” was applied to the resultant product. The preparation of this 
substance and its application to the materials to be transmuted could also 
involve elaborate chemical processing. Sometimes the operations were 
carried out under auspicious planetary influences. If evetything had been 
carried out correctly, then pure gold would be produced. 


Macrobiotics 
The main ideas of macrobiotics include: 


(a) The conviction of the possibility of a chemically induced longevity . . ., (b) hope 
in a similar conservation of youth (c) speculation on what the achievement of a 
perfect balance of qualities might be able to accomplish, (d) the enlargement of the 
life-extension idea to life-donation or artificial generation systems, and (e) the 
uninhibited application of elixir chemicals in the medical treatment of diseases. 
Attempts to transmute base materials into gold, or to prolong life by 
chemical means, were, of course, bound to fail. Other early scientific work 
was also often based upon false premises. Valuable work was done in 
pneumatics, for example, before it was realized that aerostatic effects are 
caused by the weight of air. It is a little strange, therefore, that alchemists 
have been singled out for more than their fair share of ridicule, since many 
of them were serious seekers after truth, using the best theoretical 
assumptions that were known in their time. The ridicule may be partly 
explained by the fact that over the centuries many charlatans professed to be 
alchemists with the sole intention of deluding the unwary and so enriching 
themselves. Nevertheless, even serious alchemists must share part of the 
blame for the dubious status of their profession. They were either ignorant 
of, or chose to ignore, the assaying methods such as cupellation that were 
well known to the artisans. In other fields, for example machine techno- 
logy, there was fruitful co-operation between scientists and craftsmen; if a 


2 Ibid., 258-9. 
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scientist ignored the advice of craftsmen then the eo 
simply would not work. bun is no simple answer to the 
ists to seek practical advice. 
poss His iiie to put their results to well-tried testing d 
the alchemists made an immense contribution to the RA : 
modern chemistry and it is mainly this aspect of their work that a Has 
the attention of historians of science. The esoteric side ° a : p 
however, has an important place in the development of man s re Sn 
philosophical and psychological thinking, and merits ds Viris E 
tion than it has often received. According to T. Burckhar Ei ds FA 
alchemy "is the ripening, ‘transmutation’, or rebirth of the soul o ‘the : 
himself . . . In fact alchemy may be called the art of the transmutation i j 
soul”. It is not necessary to believe, with Burckhardt, Husayn Do em 
others, that this essentially mystical side of the subject is the Sd bod 
alchemy. It is clear that the subject cannot be properly Mods is 
taking this aspect of it into account. Unfortunately, the very ig ds 
occult system precludes any clear, rational presentation O reed à 
Alchemistic authors often imply that they preserve the secrets of alc 
by the use of allegory and simile in order to keep unqualified ise. 
distance. Another technique was the dispersion of esoteric instru A 
among technical writings, so that only the initiated eri sone A 
meaning of the apparently irrelevant interpolated passages. Mo dá : 
was held that this true alchemy could only be passed on from iid Kin 
pupil, not learned from books. It is hardly surprising, there s f 
satisfactory definition of the term “alchemy”, in all its aspects, y 


been made. 


ALCHEMICAL LITERATURE 


Although the surviving literature is fragmentary and often a paca 
authorship, it is clear that in the West alchemy ine in i d 
Hellenistic Egypt. Artisanal practices, including the simu ind 8 B 
other precious materials, were undoubtedly older than alchemy p p ii s 
were one of the stimuli that led to the rise of alchemy. These prac 5 S 
described in two surviving documents, usually identified as the o - 
and Leiden‘ manuscripts, dated to the third Christian century. A n a 
Bolus of Mendes knew of certain techniques of colouring, and su 


e hs 
3 j the Cosmos, 23. 4 Islamic Science, ch. 9 ae 
3 Mee Ci MODE. Uppsala. Trans. with comm. O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis, 


$ Sa in Üdseni Library, Leiden. Trans. and anal. M. Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes 


grecs, Paris, 1887-8. 
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techniques, combined with neo-Platonic, Gnostic, Hermetic and Stoic 
ideas, with the underlying Aristotelian philosophy, helped alchemy to 
establish itself in Egypt. The writings of the Hellenistic alchemists 
themselves have survived only in a number of fragmentary manuscripts, 
many of which carry the names of legendary or celebrated figures such as 
Hermes, Isis, Moses, Ostanes (a legendary Persian sage) and Cleopatra. One 
or two others may not be pseudonyms: Mary the Jewess seems to have been 
a real person, and a great discoverer in practical science (the bain-marie is 
named after her). The oldest ofthese writings is probably the pseudo-Demo- 
ctitus, so called because it is attributed to the Greek philosopher Democri- 
tus, born about 470 Bc. The pseudo-Democritus can be dated to the first 
century AD or to the last decades of the first century Bc. The other writings 
were composed later — Comerius, the pseudo-Cleopatra and Mary the 
Jewess in the second century AD, others up to the end of the fourth century. 
An important figure was Zosimus of Panopolis who around AD 300 wrote 
an encyclopaedia of alchemy, parts of which have survived. 
A considerable number of these Greek writings were translated into 
Arabic, but we have no exact information about the times and places of 
these translations. It seems, however, that the first were made towards the 
close of the second/eighth century, and that the greater part came to the 
Arabs in the third/ninth century. It is possible that in some cases there may 
have been intermediary translations into Syriac, but it is not clear whether 
Hunayn b. Ishaq and his pupils took part in these translations. It is certain 
that the Arabs knew far more of the Greek pseudographic writers than have 
survived in Greek. Ibn al-Nadim gives a long list of pseudographic 
authors," and there are many mentions of them throughout the works of 
Arab alchemists. Only when many mote of the Arabic alchemical writings 
have been edited and studied may it be possible to identify at least some of 
the Hellenistic sources. We must be careful, however, not to assume that 
the only sources of Arabic alchemy were Greek, simply because the written 
transmissions were from the Greek pseudographs. Needham has shown 
that Arabic alchemy contains elements that were absent from Greek 
alchemy but an essential feature of its Chinese counterpart. He points out 
that "the whole course of Hellenistic proto-chemistry was primarily 
metallurgical . . ., while Arabic joined with Chinese alchemy in the 
profoundly medical nature of its pre-occupations".8 Macrobiotic ideas 
appear in the Jabirian writings and in the works of other Arab alchemical 
writers, and it seems almost certain that they were imported from China, 
where the characteristic form of Chinese alchemy had existed since the 


7 Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 849-50. * “The elixir concept”, 259. 
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fourth century Bc. No translations of Chinese works are dme the 
early centuries of Islam, but the two cultures had commercial relations iy 
the second/eighth century onwards and non-literary rige pe i 
have occurred in alchemical matters as we know they did in other fields; fo 
example, in paper-making and in techniques of siege-warfare. P 
For the beginnings of Arabic alchemy we have only F d 
legendary nature in the works of later alchemists. For examp | p 
Umayyad prince Khalid b. Yazid is said to have ordered Egyptian schola 
to translate Greek and Coptic works on alchemy, medicine and dud 
into Arabic, and to have learned alchemy from a Byzantine monk by t : 
name of Maryānos. While it is not improbable that Khalid took an prier 
in scientific subjects, there is no evidence to suggest that he wasa oe i | 
Arabic alchemy. Although there may have been other early Arab schola 
who were interested in the subject, undoubtedly the most pius e 
in early Arabic alchemy was that of Jābir b. Hayyān, long fami i : 
Western readers under the name of Geber, the medieval rendering o ud 
‘Arabic word. Indeed, not only are the writings attributed to Jabir t : 
earliest Arabic alchemical works to have survived, but they iL a p 
of perfection that was never surpassed by later Arab scholars. As vs P 
Arab scientists, Jabir was a polymath who concerned himse ps 
known branches of learning. He says that he wrote 300 boo s 5 
philosophy, 1,300 books on mechanical devices and war machines, < 
There were also hundreds of books on alchemy. A list of Jabir's "ul gi 
together with the locations of surviving manuscripts, is given T ; FHI 
and, with additions, by F. Sezgin.!? His writings are also listed by : a 
Nadim.!! According to the autobiographical statements to es ea - 
Jabir’s writings, his name was Abū Masa Jābir b. Hayyān and he Ņ sa "e 
have lived from 105/721 until about 200/815. He studied under the im 
Ja‘far al-Sàdiq and was also in favour with the Barmakids. VAS 
The attribution of these writings to a single personage, Jabir b. Hayyān, 
and even the existence of such a man, have been subjected to close KRKA 
by scholars since the end of the thirteenth/nineteenth century. Indee , ias 
Ibn al-Nadim!? said that he spoke to a group of scholars who Lg ind p 
Jābir's existence, although he himself accepted his historicity. Anum E 
modern scholars, including M. Berthelot, E. O. von ee n E 
Holmyard, J. Ruska and others attempted to resolve the prob ie M Bus 
coming to any definite conclusions. In 1942-5 Paul Kraus publis ao 
monumental work on Jābir,!* in which he set forth detailed argumen 


11 Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 855-62. 
9 Jabir b. Hayyān, 1, 3-166. 10 GAS, tv, 231-69. i » tra " 
12 I. He AR For a discussion of these scholars’ contribution to this debate, see GAS, 1v, 175 


14 Jābir b. Hayyān, 1, 1943; 11, 1942. 
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show that Jābir was a legendary personage and that the Jabirian corpus was 
composed by a group of Isma‘ili scholars at the close of the third/ninth 
century and in the early decades of the fourth/tenth century. More recently 
Fuat Sezgin!5 has subjected the problem to close analysis and attempted a 
detailed refutation of Kraus's conclusions. He takes the view that the 
Jabirian writings are all attributable to Jābir b. Hayyān. An intermediate 
view is taken by Husayn Nasr,!6 who accepts the historicity of Jabir and his 
authorship of part of the corpus, to which followers of Isma‘iliyyah 
doctrines added many treatises of their own. Clearly, there is no possibility 
here of discussing these widely differing opinions or offering any new 
conclusions. For those interested in investigating the matter further, there 
is no alternative to a close examination of the literature, particularly the 
writings of Kraus and Sezgin.! It must suffice to say that the present writer 
does not believe that Kraus’s main conclusions have been undermined, but 
that Jābir b. Hayyān was a historical personage who may have initiated the 
study of alchemy in Islam. It is unlikely, however, that any of the Jabirian 
writings as they now stand were composed in the second/eighth century. 
Some of these writings are full-length books while others, though referred 
to as “books”, are short treatises of only a few sheets. These writings are 
given individually or in groups by Ibn al-Nadim and they have been 
tentatively given the following chronology: Kitab al-Rahmah (“Book of 
Mercy"), second half of the third/ninth century; the 112 books” and the 
“70 books”, end of the third/ninth century; Kutub al-Mawagin ("Books of 
the Balances"), beginning of the fourth/tenth century; the “s00 books”, 
around 452/1040. In the following discussion the name “‘Jabir” is used as a 
convenience for all the anonymous authors of these books. 

The Jabirian corpus contains in its various parts virtually all that was 
known ofalchemy at the time and indeed very little was added to this sum of 
knowledge later, except some practical advances in the way of new 
eguipment and processes. All that can be mentioned here are some of the 
ideas that distinguish Jābir from his Hellenistic predecessors. The first of 
these is the guicksilver/sulphur theory. In guicksilver water and earth are 
present, sulphur contains fire and air and thus these substances together 
hold the four elements. When the particles of sulphur and quicksilver are 
mixed and enter into a close compound, the heat generates a process of 
maturation and cooking which results in the various kinds of metals. If the 
quicksilver is clean and the sulphur pure, if the quantities stand in ideal 
relation to one another and if the heat has the right degree, pure gold comes 
into being. If before maturation coldness enters, then silver is produced; if 


5 GAS, rv, 132-269. 16 Islamic Science, 199. 
17 Details of the various works will be found in Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 198—200. 
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dryness, then red copper. The more disturbing factors enter, the more low 
grade the metals become. The alchemist, then, exerts himself to imitate 
nature. He tries to discover how much quicksilver and how much sulphur 
are contained in gold and how great the heat must be to bring about the 
maturation process. If he succeeds in establishing these conditions, he is 
able to synthesize gold. It should perhaps be added that "quicksilver" and 
“sulphur” did not necessarily mean for the alchemist the chemical elements 
Hg and S, but that by these terms he understood rather the basic principles 
of fluidity and inflammability. E 
Although the quicksilver/sulphur theory appears for the first time in the 
Jabirian corpus, it does not differ in essence from the methods used by the 
Hellenistic alchemists. Two other theories, however, do reptesent a radical 
departure from the principles and practices of earlier times. The theory of 
the balance was a highly speculative one, in which the alchemist attempted 
to assess the equilibrium of “natures” (heat, dryness, coldness and fluidity) 
in any given substance. An elaborate system of numerology was used in 
conjunction with the Arabic alphabet of twenty-eight letters to estimate the 
proportions of the natures in a substance. The “balance” was determined 
by giving numerical values to each letter of the alphabet and assigning these 
values to the letters in the name of the substance, whereupon the 
proportions of the natures in the substance could be calculated. These being 
known, according to the theory they could then be adjusted to produce 
another substance, usually gold, whose balance was known. This system, of 
which the foregoing is only an outline, undoubtedly had esoteric 
significance. FI 
The idea of an elixir that could be used as a medicine or as a life-giving 
force appears for the first time in the West in the writings of Jabir. As 
mentioned earlier, the idea was probably diffused from China. The elixir, 
which could be prepared from animal, vegetable or mineral substances, 
could be used to prolong life or given as a medicine to desperately sick 
people. Even more startling is the so-called Science of Generation, 
concerned with the artificial asexual generation of plants, animals and even 
men, as well as the production of ores and minerals in Nature and in the 
laboratory, including the generation of the noble metals from the base. The 
transmutation of base metals into gold by means of an elixir is therefore but 
one specialized application of the theory. | : 
The other great name of early Arabic alchemy is that of Abü Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī.!$ He is, of course, justly famous as a 
medical practitioner and teacher, but he also turned his attention to 


18 See below, ch. 21. 
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philosophy, logic, metaphysics, poetry, music and alchemy. Assuming that 
the dates of the composition of the Jabirian corpus are correct, he was a 
contemporary of the later Jabirian writers, but his views are very different 
from theirs. He wrote a number of alchemical works. He himself gives a list 
of twelve of his books, some of which have survived in manuscripts, 
although they have yet to be properly studied. His major work on the 
subject, not included in the twelve books, is Kitab a/- Asrār ("The Book of 
Secrets") to which he added a short supplementary book called Kitāb Sirr 
al-asrar (“The Book of the Secret of Secrets"). Ruska's annotated transla- 
tion is given the latter title, but this is an error, since it is in fact the Book of 
Secrets. 

From the Book of Secrets we receive the impression of a powerful mind 
much more interested in practical chemistry than in theoretical alchemy. 
Al-Razi did not accept Jābir's theory of the “balance”, does not discuss the 
elixir of life and does not speculate about the esoteric meaning of alchemy. 
He believed, with the Hellenistic writers, that all substances are composed 
of the four “elements” and that therefore the transmutation of metals was 
possible. The object of alchemy was to effect this transmutation by means of 
elixirs, and also to “improve” valueless stones such as quartz and even glass 
with similar elixirs and so convert them into emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
and the like. Al-Razi followed Jabir in assuming that the proximate 
constituents of metals were mercury and sulphur, but sometimes suggests a 
third constituent of a salty nature — an idea that occurs very frequently in 
later alchemical literature. Elixirs were of varying powers, ranging from 
those which could convert only 100 times their own weight of base metal 
into gold to those that were effective 20,000 times. 

The Secret of Secrets foreshadows a laboratory manual and deals with 
substances, equipment and processes. Al-Rāzī in fact brought about a 
revolution in alchemy by reversing the relative importance of experiment 
and speculation. From the lists he gives of materials and apparatus it is 
evident that his own laboratory was very well equipped. It had vessels of all 
kinds, lamps and braziers, furnaces called athanors, smelting-furnaces, 
many kinds of tools, sand-baths, water-baths, filters of hair-cloth and linen, 
alembics, aludels, funnels, cucurbits and pestles and mortars. In addition, 
al-Razi gives details, often with illustrations, of the construction of more 
complicated pieces of equipment from these and other units. 

His store-cupboard contained not only specimens of all metals then 
known, but pyrites, malachite, lapis lazuli, gypsum, haematite, turquoise, 
galena, stibnite, alum, green vitriol, natron, borax, common salt, potash, 
cinnabar, white lead, red lead, litharge, ferric oxide, cupric oxide, verdigris 
and vinegar. He drew up a scheme for the classification of all substances 
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used in alchemy; here for the first time we meet with the now familiar 
division of substances into animal, vegetable and mineral. s includ 
The chemical processes described or mentioned by al-Rāzī include 
distillation, calcination, solution, evaporation, crystallization, sublimation, 
filtration, amalgamation and ceration, the last-named being a process for 
converting substances into pasty or fusible solids. Most of these operations 
were used in attempts at transmutation, which according to al-Razi were 
conducted as follows. First, the substances to be employed had to be 
purified by distillation, calcination, amalgamation or other appropriate 
treatment. Having freed the crude materials from their impurities, the next 
step was to reduce them to an easily fusible condition by means of ceration, 
which should result in a product that readily melted, without any emission 
of fumes, when dropped upon a heated metal plate. After ceration, 5 e 
product was to be further disintegrated by the process of solution, M » 
included dissolving in sharp waters"; these were not generally acid liqui S 
but alkaline and ammoniacal, though lemon juice and sour milk, which are 
weakly acidic, were sometimes employed. The solutions of the various 
substances, suitably chosen for the amount of “bodies”, “spirits , crest cy 
were supposed to possess, were then brought together. The ne 
solutions were finally subjected to the process of coagulation or soli ' ii 
tion, and if the experiment were successful the substance resulting would be 
an elixir.!? In view of al-Razi's methodical approach and his insistence upon 
the necessity for practical work, he has been considered, rightly, as one o 
in founders of modern chemistry. 
n important alchemist of the first half of the fourth/tenth century, 
totally different in his attitudes from al-Rāzī, was Muhammad . mayia 
Tamimi. A number of his works have survived in manuscripts. Some of A 
writings are in the form of alchemical poetry. The Risalat a Shams jla a ; 
hilāl (“Letter from the Sun to the Crescent Moon”), for examp e cons tso 
448 verses, in which the “sun” represents the elixir and d e moon > 
mercury. An important work, extant in a number of manuscripts SA 
al-Mā'al-waragī wa-l-ard al-najmiyyah (“The Silvery Water and t e Starty 
Earth”). In the introduction to this work he tells us how he ven dis 
friend to the temple of Bügir, which was known as Joseph S riso i 
Inside they found that the walls and ceiling were covered with inscrip ons 
in hieroglyphics; these, which were a fund of alchemical wisdom, Psi 
inscribed by Hermes. Ibn Umayl al-Tamimi published these Ms y e 
al-Shams . . ., and provided a commentary on those verses in Kita M i 
waragī... The latter is an extremely important text, since it 15 a storehouse o 


, ipti 
19 The foregoing outline of al-Razi’s methods is a slightly condensed version of Holmyard's description 
in Alchemy, 86-8. 
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alchemical doctrines, particularly those of the ancient, pseudographic 


authors. Ibn Umayl subjects Jabir’s work to occasional polemics and 
ignores al-Razi completely, as might be expected from a writer who 
obviously regarded the speculative, esoteric side of alchemy as its most 
important aspect. 

Properly speaking, the great scientist, philosopher and physician Ibn 
Sina? cannot be considered as an alchemist at all, since in his Kitab al-Shifa’, 
and elsewhere, he denied the main belief of the alchemists, namely the 
possibility of transmutation. Moreover, modern research has shown that 
most of the alchemical works that bear his name were not from his pen. One 
work that has survived exists only in a Latin translation with the title Liber 
de anima, which appears to date back to around the beginning of the sixth/ 
twelfth century. Although this is probably a genuine work of Ibn Sina, it 
appears to have been subjected to alterations and revisions in the Latin 
version. The book is quite lengthy and deals with the nature, purposes and 
origins of alchemy and the processes needed for the preparation of the 
elixir. A number of earlier scholars and pseudographs are cited, including 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Hermes, Maryānos, Jābir b. Hayyan, Dhū °l- 
Nun al-Misrī, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī and Abū Nasr 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi. 

Another work attributed to Ibn Sina is the Risa/at a/-Iksīr (“Epistle on 
the Elixir"), which also exists in a Latin translation entitled Avicennae ad 
Hasen regem epistola de re recta. The work was in the form of a letter from Ibn 
Sina to Abü'l-Hasan Sahl b. Muhammad al-Sahli and contains nine 
sections. In his introduction the writer says that he examined the works of 
the supporters and opponents of alchemy, but since he could not gain a true 
picture from these writings he formed his own opinions independently. 
The work includes descriptions of methods for colouring substances, 
synthesis and the preparation of the elixir. Careful and conscientious 
descriptions of various processes are given as well as of apparatus that 
seems to have been invented by the writer. The book in fact isa laboratory 
manual; Ibn Sina makes the point more than once that he always subjected 
his hypotheses to experimental tests. 

Two important works were written in Spain in the latter part of the 
fourth/tenth century by Maslamah b. Ahmad (d. 396/1005 or 398/1007). 
Although a native of Cordova he was known as al-Majrītī because of his 
long residence in Madrid. The works are Kitab Rutbat al-hakim wa-mudkhal 
al-ta lm (“The Sage's Step and the Entry into Learning"), and Ghayat a/- 
hakim (“The Aim of the Wise"), an astrological work. Al-Majriti was a 


2 See below, ch. 25. 
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noted astronomer and his leaning towards the natural sciences is reflected e 
Rutbat al-hakim, which insists upon a good grounding in mathematics an : 
science for the aspiring alchemist. This should include the study o 
mathematics in the pages of Euclid and Ptolemy, and of the natural ae 
as taught by Aristotle or Apollonius of Tyana. Next the student s x. 
practise his hand in operation, his eye in examination, and his min " 
reflection over chemical substances and reactions. The chemist shou 
strive to follow Nature, whose servant he is, like the physician. The latter 
diagnoses the disease and administers a remedy, but it is Nature that pā 
The Rutbat al-hakim contains very precise and intelligible instructions for 
the purification of gold and silver by cupellation and in other ways, serving 
to show that contemporary alchemy knew the discipline of the IK 
Also, the authot of the book describes an experiment, on the preparation o 
what is now called mercuric oxide, carried out on a quantitative basis. Very 
seldom in alchemical literature do we find even the slightest suggestion Us 
pursuing the changes in weight that occur during a chemical ed e t 
lead to significant results; a procedure that, first methodically pp ie : y 
Joseph Black in the middle of the twelfth/eighteenth century, ipta 2 
200 years a guiding principle in the science of chemistry. It should be note 
that the Rutbat al-hakim was not written until 400/ 1009 ot later, thus at least 
two years after the death of al-Majrītī. For this reason its author is 
sometimes called the pseudo-Majrītī, but it is possible that in this case, as 2 
so many others, the work was edited and perhaps enlarged after the origina 
i th. 
oan alchemical books continued to be written in the Arab world 
during the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries, there were 
fewer notable authors than in earlier times. Such books as were written 
were for the most part rearrangements or compendia of earlier works or 
commentaries on them. One of the last, and also one of the greatest of the 
medieval Arab alchemists, however, was “Izz al-Din Aydamir al-Jildaki, an 
Egyptian, who died in 743/1342 or later. Almost nothing is Ban s - 
life, but he tells us that he spent seventeen years on extensive oe w F 
took him to Iraq, Asia Minor, the Maghrib, the Yemen, the Hijaz, di s 
Egypt, where he ultimately settled. Al-Jildakī represents pu Md E 
allegorical trend in Arabic alchemy, but there is evidence t x ies 
experience in practical operations and chemical substances. e wrot 
large number of books, many of which have survived in manuscrip : 
although in common with so many Arabic alchemical writings most M 
them await editing and study. His interests extended to kbavāss, lā t : 
magical properties of things, and to pharmacology, medicine x f 
logy, especially the attribution of metals and other substances to the se 
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planets. He often reflects on the parallels between natural and alchemical 
processes, and he attacks Ibn Sinà who denied the possibility of artificial 
transmutation. He was not a writer of great originality and much of his 
work consists of commentaries upon the works of earlier writers. The value 
of his books lies in the great number of quotations that al- Jildaki saw fit to 
include in them, a value enhanced by the general accuracy with which the 
quotations are made. In many cases the original works from which the 
quotations were made are still in existence, and examination of them shows 
that al- Jildaki was a careful copyist; we may therefore with fair confidence 
accept as genuine other passages of which no earlier provenance is known. 

One of his books, the Niéhayat al-talab (“The End of the Search”) is 
particularly rich in material as may be judged by the fact that he quotes 
from, or mentions, no fewer than forty-two works of Jabir and a large 
number of those of other authors, including Ibn Umayl al-Tamimi, Ibn 
Sīnā, al-Majriti, Khalid b. Yazid and Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ 
al-Razi. Another book that would repay study is Kitab a/-Burban fī asrār ilm 
al-mizan (“The Book of the Proof in the Secrets of the Science of the 
Balance"). As its name implies, the book is concerned in part with the 
theory of the “‘balance” expounded by Jābir, but it also contains a wide 
range of valuable information. Al-Jildakī pays particular attention to the 
classification of animals, plants and minerals. For example, animals were 
categorized in seven groups: men, earthly demons, birds, wild animals, 
cattle, water animals and reptiles. Plants are also divided into seven groups, 
according to their connection with the seven planets, and their use in 
chemistry is discussed. Minerals are also catalogued, but in a less systematic 
manner. The Burhan is a very important work since it is virtually a summary 
of much of the knowledge accumulated in Islam up to the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. It deals not only with alchemy but also with theology, 
philosophy, cosmology, physics, astrology and letter-magic. Arabic 
alchemy did not cease to be studied and practised after the time of al- Jildaki, 
but continued to have its serious adherents into the present century. We 
will conclude this brief survey, however, with a few words on the influence 
of Arabic alchemy on the development of its European counterpart. 


While early medieval Europe was by no means lacking in skilful artisans 
such as dyers, painters, glass-makers, goldsmiths and others, there appears 
to have been no knowledge of alchemy in the West until it was introduced 
from Islam, a process beginning in the sixth/twelfth century. The greatest 
centre for the diffusion of Arabic knowledge into Europe was Spain — 
where the southern part of the peninsula was still under Muslim control. It 
was in Spain in AD 1144 that Robert of Ketton completed the first 
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translation of an alchemical work from Arabic into Latin. It was in d 
howevet, that a school of translators rendered large numbers of Āra e 
scientific works into Latin. Prominent among these translators was nae 
of Cremona (c. 508-85/1114-87). Among alchemical works he translate : 
book of al-Rāzī and is also believed to have translated one of the works o 
Jābir. There were many other translations of alchemical wotks made a the 
same period; it is significant that many technical words had no equiva DE 
in Latin and the translators were therefore obliged to supply these words by 
transliterating directly from Arabic. Such terms then became part of the 
scientific vocabularies of European languages. Examples in English are: 
alkali, alchemy, alcohol, athanor (a furnace), elixir, naphtha and many 
others. The same phenomenon occurs in other sciences and technologies. 
Although one or two genuine works from the Jabirian corpus were 
translated into Latin, other works in Latin that carry the name of Geber are 
without known Arabic originals. It is of course possible that the study of i 
yet unedited works of the Jabirian writings may reveal a direct connection 
with the Latin Geber, but this seems to be unlikely. That the Geber' 
treatises are based upon Arabic alchemical theory is not questioned, ul it 
seems likely from various turns of phrase that their author knew m ic. 
The general style, however, is quite different from that of in ea 
writings of the Jabirian corpus, nor do they contain any typica Ja is 
ideas such as the theory of the balance” and the use of alpha-numerology. 
These works were probably written by a European scholar, but whatever 
their origin, they became the principal authorities in early Western alchemy 
and held that position for several centuries. 


CHAPTER 19 


ARABIC MEDICAL LITERATURE 


None of the sciences received more patronage among the Arabs than that of 
medicine — a discipline which they acquired from the Greeks and in which 
they excelled most. The Arabic adage states: “al-‘ilm “ilmān, “ilm yarfa“ wa- 
“ilm yanfa', fa-1-rāfi" al-dīn wa-l-nāf al-tibb” (“science is twofold, that 
which exalts and that which is useful — that which exalts is religion, and that 
which is useful is medicine"). Islam not only put medicine on a high level 
but also conferred the title of ģakīm (wise) on medical practitioners, a term 
used by Muslims up to the present day in many areas. The association of 
medicine with religious learning is noteworthy, and is a pleasing feature of 
Muslim life; for according to a Tradition of the Prophet: “al-‘ilm "ilmàn, 
“ilm al-fiqh li-"l-adyan wa-'ilm al-tibb li-"l-abdan” (“science is twofold, 
theology and medicine"). 

Scientific medicine, from the death of Galen to the birth of William 
Harvey, was kept alive by the vigorous schools of the Byzantines and the 
Arabs. While among the neo-Latins in Europe, labouring under ignorance 
and superstition, it almost ceased to exist, and among the later Byzantines 
surviving in suspended animation rather than growth, under the rising 
crescent in the East we have to admire one of the most remarkable phases of 
the history of medicine, that which developed within the culture of Arabian 
civilization. 

Prior to Islam there was very little medicine practised by the Arab tribes. 
There was no evidence of medicine men, shamans or any allusion to 
haruspices. Muhammad himself claimed no miracles, and when he needed 
medical advice he sought the services of al-Harith b. Kaladah — the first 
Arab physician who studied medicine at Jundishapür; according to 
Tradition, however, Muhammad gave certain advice concerning health 
and personal hygiene, which in its collected form was later known as a/-tibb 
al-nabawi.' 

With the advent of the conquests and the acquiring of lands far away 
from their original abodes, the Arabs could not fail to discover their lack of 


! C. L. Elgood, '"Tibb-ul-Nabī””, Osiris, xiv, 1962, 38. 
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science, and in particular of medical science. They had no objection to 
receiving medical knowledge from the heathen Greeks, but though the 
main influence of Arab science was undoubtedly Greek, it was in the letter 
only, and not in the spirit. The Greek spirit never descended or could 
descend upon the true believers in Islam. No Muslim knew anything of 
Greek in the original; Greek writings had to be translated into Syriac and 
then into Arabic. | | , 

For effective purposes we may place the limits of Arabic medicine 
between the years 850-1250 (third to seventh centuries AH). These four 
centuries cover events of the highest importance for the history of the Arab 
intellect. Their medical knowledge was founded on philosophical and 
logical principles: on an induction proceeding by select experience, always 
observant, cautious and ascending slowly to the generalities of theory. This 
is abundantly illustrated, particularly in the works of Ibn Sina. 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSLATION AND JUNDĪSHĀPŪR 


The period of translation cannot be closely defined; it falls between roughly 
132/750 and 236/850, but prior to that physicians in Jundishapür were 
already translating some Greek material into Syriac and sometimes into 
Arabic. Such translations were sporadic. The earliest definitely alien 
influence that we can discern in the field of Arabic medicine, is in the nature 
of infiltration rather than direct translation. The earliest agents of this 
process appear to have been mostly Christians, and to a lesser extent Jews 
who had been under Sasanid rule and domiciled in Iraq and the south- 
western part of Persia. Such influence cari be traced in the wotks of Ahrün 
and Masarjawayh who unquestionably drew on Greek sources, and who set 
forth fully the doctrines of the four elements (igtagissāf), the four humouts 
(akblat), and the four temperaments (amzijab). S - 
According to Bar Hebraeus? the medical Pandects (Kunnash) of A rün 
were translated from Syriac by Māsarjawayh into Arabic. Others believe 
that they were translated by Sergius into Syriac from a Greek original. This 
statement fits in well with Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah’s statement that Sergius, a 
monk from Ra's al-Ayn, was the first to translate both medical ae 
philosophical works from the Greek language. On the other hand, iioi 
states that Māsarjawayh not only translated Ahrün's Pandects but also ad de 
two treatises of his own. Thus he is one of the first translators of medical 
works into Arabic, and also the earliest-known medical writer in that 
language. His other work Kitab fī abdāl al-adwiyah ("Book on Substitutes 


2 Cited by Elgood, Medical History of Persia, 99. 3 GAS, nt, 206-7. 
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for Drugs") is mentioned by C. L. Elgood, but M. Meyerhof rejects the 
authenticity of its authorship. Masarjawayh’s works must have been well 
received by early Muslim physicians, for Abū Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī repeatedly quotes him, using the introductory phrase, 
““wa-qala al-Yahūdī”. 

Translation started in earnest in 215/830 when the caliph al-Ma?mün 
established his famous institution the Bayt al-Hikmah (“House of 
Wisdom”) in Baghdad. In this academy Nestorian scholars from Jundisha- 
püt began to translate from Greek manuscripts. The Arabic versions were 
put in their final forms by correction against their Greek originals. Added 
to this were translations from Persian and to a lesser extent Indian sources. 
Later, with the decline of Jundishapür and the rise of the Bayt al-Hikmah, 
we witness the birth of Arabic medical literature in translation. 

The best and most celebrated of all the translators was a gifted Christian 
Arab by the name of Hunayn b. Ishāg al-"Ibādī who was born in al-Hirah in 
192/808 and died in 260/873. He was the Erasmus of the Arabic Renaissance 
and was known later to the Latin West as Johannitius or Hunainus. The 
Introduction or Isagoge by Johannitius formed patt of the anthology or 
collection of medical tracts, known as Ars Medicinae Articella, which later 
became the basis of the medical curriculum of the European universities.5 

To evaluate briefly the importance of Hunayn's role as a transmitter of 

knowledge, it is important to know that Arabic scientific knowledge, until 
Hunayn's time, was not only meagre but also lacked the terminology which 
is so essential fer the transmission of thought. Although the translation of 
Greek material into Syriac began in the first half of the sixth Christian 
century, most of such translations were of inferior quality. Many of the 
Sytiac versions of Hunayn's works, of course, were ultimately done into 
Arabic, and so found their way into the Arabic corpus. Because of this early 
zeal for translation and the establishment of a tradition, the Arabs 
eventually came to possess (for example) translations of every one of 
Galen's works which were still studied in Greek centres of learning from 
the first/seventh to the third/ninth centuty. There can be no doubt that this 
great physician's medical works in toto, as well as his methods and results, 
were fully digested by all the later Arab physicians and became an integral 
part of their medical learning. 

Hunayn's style was no mere pretty play with wotds but a search for 
Arabic vocabulary for the exact meaning equivalent to the Greek. He was 
the translator par excellence and faithful to the original Greek — a language 
which he mastered in his youth; thus he translates chalazion into baradah, and 
* EP, "Gondēshāpūr”. 


5 Pearl Kibre, Studies in Medieval 5 cience, 1, London, 1984, 


186; for the role of Hunayn in the translation 
movement as a whole, see below, ch. 28, 48 7-90. 
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pannus into sabal (chalazion: a small hailstone; a small hard swelling on sn 
border of the upper eyelid; pannus: a piece of tattered cloth; a see a i : 
vascularized tissue covering part or the whole of the cornea, a frequen 
ication of trachoma). 
M ires date uis translations became not so much ji 
manuals as books of reference. For example, it was easier for a me s 
student to use "Alī b. ‘Isa al-Kahhal's book on eye iunc rags) 
kabhalin (“Memorandum for the Oculists") than Hunayn s “Ashr ien r 
(“Ten Treatises on the Eye”). The “Ashr maqalat has its faults, fort e is 
want of balance between the theoretical and the practical; and j^ a 
beginner, who is embarking on the study of eye diseases, this is rat er 
difficult to follow. Ibn abi ‘Usaybi‘ah finds the arrangement of the MC 
lacking in uniformity, and the contents abridged. He also states t E P 
knew of an eleventh treatise which dealt with operative treatment, ie 
observation is confirmed by Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya F) āzī 
who refers to it in his Kitab a/-Hāwī. By composing a an = xi 
ophthalmology for the use of his sons Dawüd and Ishāg, whic E poar 
Kitab al-Masā'il fī 'l"ayn (“Book of Ouestions on the Eye E : ante 
introduced a new genre of Arabic medical literature -a kind o medica 
catechism which later became very popular among medical students (it 2 
be noted that catechism series in English medical literature perd 
popular among medical students as late as the thirties and forties of this 


century). 


TION 
THE PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT AND ORIGINAL CONTRIBU 


In less than a century, and after the accumulation of such nap OIDO 
Arab physicians displayed a conspicuous activity in = ipe esp 
teaching of medicine. One may say that this was the scholar A e 
following the period of translation. Study of what had been es a A 
trained them in careful observation and clear thinking. Althougi s | € 
“aids to diagnosis”, they were skilled enough to form their b m : 
methods, sometimes modified, but always along the same lines as 
essots. u 

pon hom at first, was a generalist, not a specialist; v iA 
also to be an encyclopaedist and tried to elaborate a psu pure 
medical knowledge with an unreasoning reverence for a - v db 
Ancients"). This is well illustrated in the work Firdaws raj i Pace 
of Wisdom") of "Alī b. Rabban al-Tabarī who lived in the i ij Fa 
century.6 The Firdaws deals mainly with medicine proper, but also to 


6 Date of birth not known, but Siddiqi places it at about AD 785. 
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extent with philosophy, meteorology, zoology, psychology and astrology. 
This work is the first of its kind and one is justified in thinking that it was 
meant to be a textbook for medical students, for the author remarks: *But 
he who masters this book and fully fathoms and perpends it will find in it 
the greater part of what the young graduate needs of the science of medicine 
and the action of the natural forces in this microcosm and also of the 
macrocosm."7 
In his introduction, ‘Ali al- Tabari addresses those intending to become 
physicians on how to approach their subject. He compares the medical 
profession with other skills, such as carpentty, sewing and other manual 
jobs, and goes on to say: “The skill of the medical profession cannot be 
acquired easily; it needs a period of apprenticeship and study, but those 
whose patience is short can still benefit from this book which, when 
compared with other books, is like a unique stone among other precious 
ones.”8 
Edward Granville Browne, in his Arabian Medicine, makes little attempt 
to describe the introduction of the Firdaws, but he enumerates the parts of 
the book, its chapters and discourses. Max Meyerhof gives a more detailed 
commentary, and enumerates 360 chapters. He describes briefly their 
contents and supplements his paper with a glossary of technical terms and a 
list of drugs and remedies. ‘Ali al-Tabari draws mainly on Greek sources 
and, apart from Hippocrates and Galen, he mentions Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Stephanus of Alexandria and Pythagoras. There is also an 
evidence of some Indian elements, particularly in his section on materia 
medica. The only Arab authors quoted by him are Masarjawayh, Yahanna 


b. Masawayh and Hunayn b. Ishaq.? Browne dismisses the book as “little 
mote than a practitioner's vade-mecum” 10 


EDUCATION, PROFESSIONALISM AND SPECIALISM 


In pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, the profession of medicine, as a 
general rule, passed from father to son, as in the case of the Bakhtīshū', the 
Masawayh and the Qurrah families. The teaching of medicine followed 
Greek methods and was heavily tinged with an interest in rhetoric and 
debating. The ways in which the theoretical knowledge and practical skill 
needed for the exercise of the profession were acquired varied widely. We 
learn this from the biographies of physicians which have been handed down 
to us in many Arabic writings. Some students gained their knowledge and 
expertise by being apprenticed to a physician of repute for a certain period, 


7 Siddiqi, Firdaws al-hikmah, 5. 8 Ibid. 


? Meyerhof, “Tabari’s Paradise of Wisdom”, 6—54. 
10 Arabian Medicine, 44. : 
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i a 
during which time they mastered their craft. Others were attached i 
2 LI . ve 
hospital where reading of public lectures to medical a K E tā : 
i i ll equipped with a 
tice. The hospitals were we 
been a common prac hot . 
adequate supply of books. Practical instruction was obtained ķi ue 
nying the physician on his rounds, and by observing and he ping s 
pics of the clinics. Periods of hospital work were bros i yo us 
i i ical expertise 
iti keen to improve their medica 
ractitioners who were A - 
dc: their careers. It must have been rather us E ue 
judgi i und in the 
i ; ing from certain letters fo 
attain such a goal; for, judg i i one 
Genizah, it was important for the young aspirant to obtain yu 5 i 
i i or (wā 
i of authority, such as a govern 
recommendation from a person a 
judge (qaqz), and also a certificate of good character (tazkiyab) from the c 
of police.!! n " 
There was a considerable diversity at all periods in the aan 
medical education, as one would expect where there was E te = 
effective control of medical practice, either by RAM or any ot i vs 
j all extent in the cities an 
Throughout our period, to a sm a i pi 
Sidney in the country, the craft aspect of medicine ee em i: 
and with it the traditional family education or apprentices T ed 
generally quite divorced from any scientific or theoretical basis. Nev a 
ed : 
i i id periods there was some g 
less during the “Abbasid and Fatim bonu duis 
standardization of the medical curriculum. Some sort of uiis á inis 
ation was instituted at the time of the "Abbasid caliph al-Muqta lir ( | 
295—320/908—32) when a case of malpractice came to his notice in a e 
x . - - -) i- - A u. n 
He thereupon, according to al-Qiftr's I&bbar d bi Mni 
i ctise medicine in 
312 d an edict that none should pra i 
di ābi etence 
less he was able to satisfy Sinān b. Thābit (d. 331 [943) of Wr DRE 
in his profession. Such an edict represented an early, i£ not t pei Mī jēri 
at the regulation of healing practices, and this could be consider 
i ini icensing boards. 
the earliest examining and licensing ET 
During the fifth and sixth/tenth and eleventh centuries, Hine ts nu 
medicine reached its maturity, we notice a rise p: the hte A ae 
en eae ap 
iti i d specialism. Special literature 
tuition, professionalism an ; eer 
i ici ll as subjects allied to me A 
with most branches of medicine as we , KR 
i armacy, dietetics, 
to the profession, such as p 
some way or another related ; s ph ae 
astrology, magic, medical etiquette and ethics. iur crib cs 
i iali . The g 
i i ts as we know them today 
necessarily written by specialis ET 
i iseases in detail. Some inclu ; 
wtote their large volumes on all disea cii 
materia medica and humoral pathology as well. Their wotks bec 


12 Leipzi 03, 191. 
n S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 11, Los Angeles, 1971, 250. Leipzig, 1903, 19 
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encyclopaedias than textbooks. Al-Razi's a/-Hawt, al-Majüsr's Kamil al- 
fina ab and Ibn Sina's Canon are prominent examples. At a later date a new 
type of literature appeared on the scene: commentaries (sharh), concise 
works (mu#jiz) and the more compact and tabulated works such as Ibn 
Jazlah's Tagwīm al-abdan. The idea behind the production of these books 
was to bring together much scattered material in one easily readable volume 
which the young practitioner and medical student could acquire cheaply. 
This type of literature was not necessarily an abridgement of the original 
work; for example the Mājiz a/-Oānūn of Abu "l-Elasan "Alī b. al-Nafis (d. 
687/1288) is not just a summary of the Canon as its title literally indicates, 
for, 


while in general the Mājiz represents a condensation of the body of Arabian 
medical teachings as expounded in the Qanun, it also contains many independent 
observations, judgements and illustrations which justify its being treated as a work 
illustrative of the Arabian system of medicine as taught in the thirteenth century, 
Ibn al-Nafīs having added his own observations to bring it into line with his own 
experience.!? 

Similarly it may be noted that in his commentary on the anatomical part of 
the Canon, the Sharh tashrih al-Qanin, Ibn al-Nafis gives the first correct 
description in medical literature of the pulmonary circulation of the blood. 
Another category is the medical catechism, to which Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah 
refers in the writings of many physicians, for example, the Kitab a/-Igtidab 
"alā tarīg al-mas'alab wa-l-jawab (“Abridged Book Using the Method of 
Question and Answer"), by Abū Nasr Sa‘id al-Masihi (d. 589/1193).!* Such 
a Work would have been a valuable aid for any student, and it is the sort of 
book that could be consulted quickly by a young physician who was 
wottied lest he had overlooked something obvious in his diagnosis. We 
should not neglect to note a fourth kind of literature, simply written, which 
was known as fibb al-“ammah (popular medicine). This was to prove useful 
to the layman for self-medication, and to give brief advice about the best 
way of handling difficulties of health and disease. Such literature was 
written in the belief that, as far as possible, all knowledge should be 
available to anyone who seeks it. Evidence of such literature is found 
among the many medical fragments of the Cairo Genizah. It is usually 
written in simple colloquial language. 

Another type of literature which is connected in one way or another with 
the medical profession includes books concerned with medical ethics, i.e. 
the doctor-patient relationship, doctor-doctor etiquette, wit and satire 
directed at physicians and hostile criticism of medicine. We learn from the 


P M. J. L. Young, "The Arabian system of medicine in the thirteenth century" (unpublished 
Melbourne Ph.D. thesis, 1963), t, 90-1. 14 Ghaliongi, Questions on Medicine. 
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1242 of Ibn al-Nafis’ Sharh tasbrih 
10) of the pulmonary 


7 Page from a manuscript completed in 640/ 


al-Qanin, showing the author's description (lines 2— 
circulation of the blood. 
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introduction to the Firdaws the importance of the question of who should 
practise medicine, and what qualities he should acquire. According to ‘Ali 


al-Tabari a person intending to practise medicine should exhibit five 
virtues: 


A continual concern to bring relief to all peoples alike 

2 An earnest attempt to find out what is wrong with the patient 

3 The realization that the physician is needed by both patricians and 
plebeians 

4 An awareness of the physician’s status among the public 


5 The performance of professional duties only if God chooses (b7-idhn 
Allah), 


He goes on to say that a physician should be kind to his patients, content, 

and display compassion and decency (“iffah). He should concern himself 
with deeds, not words; neither daring (qadm) in his approach to treatment, 
nor talkative (mikthar), and claiming too much. Alī al- Tabari hints also, in 
passing, at the doctor—doctor relationship: a physician should not seek to 
benefit from a colleague’s faults, nor should he belittle another physician 
whose shortcomings he happens to come actoss.!5 

An anecdote has been preserved by Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah concerning the 
illness of the “Abbasid caliph al-Nasir li-dīn Allāh (reigned 575—622/118o- 
1225) who complained of a stone in his bladder which caused retention of 
his urine. His personal physician, Abū "-Khayr al-Masihi, finding his case 
rather serious, consulted with another more skilled physician, Ibn Ukāshah, 
who advised removal of the offending stone by surgery. The caliph declined 
such a hazardous operation. Thereupon a third physician, Abü Nasr Sa‘id 
al-Masihi, was called in, and he advised a conservative method of treatment 
with drugs which proved successful. The caliph became very angry and 
ordered that Ibn "Ukāshah should be executed. Then Abū Nasr intervened 
and saved the life of his colleague.!6 | 
Aphoristic remarks are among the common features of medieval Arabic 

medical literature in their emphasis on medicine as a service to the 
community and on the physician's ethical behaviour. Medical aphorisms 
stressing ethical conduct were popular among medical men as well as 
among the public. Almost every renowned medical author, from Hunayn 
to Ibn Sina and Ishaq al-Isrā'īlī (Isaac Judaeus) to Müsà b. Maymün 
(Maimonides), either composed his own aphorisms or wrote a commentary 
on those of Hippocrates or some other recognized classic of the genre. In 
'S Siddiqi, Firdaws al-ķikmab, 4. 


16 For further details and commentar 


y on this episode, see al-Sāmarrā'ī, Mukbtagar ta rikh al-tibb al- 
"arabi, 1, 595—8. 
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this field a commentary not only pursued purely bāzi A šā sā 
served also as a vehicle for the exposition of one's own Mis e A bi 
One of the best books on medical deontology is Adab n i ia gad] 
Ishaq b. "Alī al-Ruhāwī (fourth/tenth century). He pointe Ps : E 
importance of the medical profession and the honour and t a al 
attached to it. It is the duty of the physician to place the interest an "i pe 
of his patient above all other considerations. The T y = 
physician of another's professional skill may amount to serious pro aes 
misconduct. Al-Ruhawi writes: “The philosophers can SE E (Eg 
soul, but the virtuous physician can improve both body an ii al 
physician deserves the assertion that he is imitating | od, n 
exalted, as much as he can.” He warns against those who: ".. ud tā "i 
sultan with electuaries, select pretty women as good for one's hea a 8 i 
remedies for digestion, make one’s hair beautiful, and incite eae esire. 
In this way they attain access to people of wealth and authority. pne 
We are indebted to Shlomo Dov Goitein for exhaustive wotk o : 
Cairo Genizah, and for drawing our attention to the medical ddp 
contains. Such fragments throw light on the qualitative aspect x met jb 2 
both as a science and profession as it was practised during the e 
the Ayyubid periods. In one Genizah fragment, for example, ap Via 
writes to his wife describing how difficult it is for him to secure M 8 
among fiercely competing physicians in the place where he is resi E e 
another we read how mercenary some physicians are, and how pi » 
them attend the common people (al ammab) and others Rs c id 
khassah), i.e. plebeian and patrician — a timeless description of two 
s in the same vein, the Nestorian Abü "-Hasan pikas IS 
"Abdūn b. Butlan criticizes his colleagues. Ibn Butlān (d. after 45 i : 2 
was one of the medical /iterati; for, while medicine was his a šā g 
many of his colleagues in the lands of medieval Islam, saw = e eis 
have some intellectual pastime which would serve to keep io ej 
with the world outside his profession, and so in the evening o ux. ~ 
ventured to travel. He left Baghdad, and during his sojourn in iis s 
qin he wrote his interesting book Da wat al-atibbā ( dud deseo s 
Dinner Party”), in the style of a magāmab. In this book Ibn puc - id x 
tackle every aspect of the medical profession of his day "e Sx 
practised it. He describes his encounter with his host, the (0) is agn 
physician, and the new enthusiastic apprentice who was in attendance. 


i " 7 ican Philosophical Society, 111, 
17 M. Levey, "Medical ethics in medieval Islam”, Transactions of the American P 
1967, 5. 
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8 Physicians' dinner party, showing the host with four guests and a lutenist, 
from a manuscript of Da‘wat al-atibbz? by Ibn Butlan. This manuscript was 
completed in 672/1275. 


lists, among other practitioners, pharmacists, oculists, phlebotomists and 
surgeons; and to each he allots a chapter. 
There is reason to believe that most of the hostile criticism of the medical 
profession mentioned in this book, of which some proceeded from the 
public, may be attributed to genuine shortcomings in the various branches 
of the medical profession and the attitudes of the practitioners themselves 
and their relationship to each other. The author, in a witty and satirical 
style, brings out the connection between the medical profession as it stood 
and the events of the polities and societies in which the physicians found 
themselves. Ibn Butlān had an unhappy time during the three years he lived 
in Egypt, for "Alī b. Ridwān (d. 460/1068) conducted a hostile and 
protracted controversy with him which made him leave Cairo an embit- 
tered man. It may be that Ibn Butlān had hoped to secure for himself a 
position at the court of the caliph Ma'add al-Mustansir, who was well 
disposed to non-Muslim physicians, and it was this that immediately 
excited the wrath of his colleague Ibn Ridwan.!8 The shifts and dishonesties 
that Ibn Butlafi describes in his book are said to have been imported by 
quacks and charlatans in a profession which should be wholly exempt from 


I8 See Schacht and Meyerhof, Controversy. 
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hem. He condemns the practice of those practitioners whose only aim is yi 
i t rich on the misery of their patients. He also attacks physicians o 
i i ass 
5s ulüple interests, and those who demean themselves by lord to s 
i j armac 
ans, such as having a share in a p 
ealth by any and every means, 
ae or by trading in shrouds. Here and there one comes across po of 
i i . For 
ee in the form of remarks, warnings, anecdotes or Rd i 
example, one must be careful in one’s diet and one must eat to live an e 
uc ó 
live to eii A physician should be careful in his UR Es the Pa 4 
i icin hi rticula 
is pati tic in his methods. He should be pa 
his patients and not too dras | hd 
his pe in his relationships with his female patients, and should not take © 
sides in family squabbles. i | = 
In his “Physicians’ Dinner Party" Ibn Butlān writes from an oe 
ally subjective point of view and does not consider himself Pod : 
i jecti ima 
standing outside the orbit of humanity. He portrays an od : : E 
; : : 
ici — an image that impugns the phy 
of the physician of that age — a i pod 
i i i etence and hubris. One mu 
specific reasons: his greed, incomp | € 
PA his timeless commentary on the state of medicine vis à a 
public: he warns against the cynics who deny medicine ie pu aE 
idi ici insisting that medicine 1s qu 
and others who ridicule physicians, ins mec n 
to cute diseases and that patients would be better if left to pn Ea 
Nature. How aptly might one compare such critics to rhe | oe a 
ers 
nihilists of the nineteenth century, on the one hand, and today’s believ 
i i í ther. 
faith healing and naturopathy, on the o . T 
i raised, 1s 
The physician, although in general greatly revered and highly 3 ik v. 
also not infrequently the target of wit and satire in Arabic litera pa a 
this only applies to the unscrupulous, the ignorant, the pretentious xb 
quack. As a taunt at those who are proud of curing their dne 5 i 2 
quote Abū 7l-‘Atahiyah’s disparaging verses following the de 
Yühannà b. Masawayh in 243/857: 
Inna "l-tabiba bi-tibbihi wa-dawa ihi 
Là yastatiu difāta amrin gad atā : 
Ma li-I-tabībi yamūtu bi-l-da’ i 'Iladbī 
Kāna yubri'u minhu fima gad madaf ; 
Mata 'I-mudāvī wa-l-mudāvā wa- Madbi ! 
Jalaba "-dawa'a wa-ba abu wa-man ishtara. 
The physician, with his physic and drugs 
Cannot avert a summons that hath come; - 
What ails the physician that he dies of the disease 
Which he used to cure in time gone by? 


There died alike he who administered the drug, and he Mr dd drug 
And he who imported and sold the drug, and he who bought it. 


19 Browne, Arabian Medicine, 8. 
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Two further verses, culled from his Dīvān, breathe the spirit of fatalism and 
scepticism: 
Wa-gablaka dāvā 'l-tabibu "l-marida 


Fa-'asba `l-marīdu wa-mata "l-tabibu. 


And before you, a physician treated a patient 

Then the patient survived and the physician died.2 
Ya sahiba l-saqami I-tabība bi-da ibi 

Hattā matā tadna wa-anta tabību? 


O you who are afflicted, knowledgeable in his disease, 
How long will you languish and you are a physician?! 


In a similat vein are two more verses, from the popular romance of ‘Antarah 


b. Shaddād: 


Yaqulu laka "l-tabibu dawaka "indī U 
Idha ma jassa zandaka wa-/-dhirā'ā 

Wa-law “alima I-tabību dawā'a da in 

Yaruddu 'l-mawta ma gāsā I-nizāā. 

The physician says to thee, “I can cure thee”, 

When he feels thy wrist and thy arm; 

But did the physician know 2 cure for disease 

Which would ward off death, he would not suffer the agony of death.22 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC MEDICAL WORKS 


Examples of large encyclopaedic works are those of Abū Bakr Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya' al-Razi, "Alī b. al-"Abbās al-Majūsī and Ibn Sina. They differ 
both in style and presentation. Al-Rāzīs medical works are numerous. 
Some were translated into Latin, including his famous and original 
monograph on measles and smallpox, and his comprehensive manual Kitab 
al-Hawi fi l-tibb (Liber continens or “The Comprehensive Book”).23 The text 
of al-Razi’s book a/-Kitāb al-Mansuri ff'/-tibb, which was dedicated to the 
governor of Rayy, al-Mansur b. Ishaq (d. 302/914—5), was also translated 
into Latin as Liber ad Almansorem and was printed in AD 1481. It was studied 
by medical students, and medical men then knew it by heart. The 
commentators, especially at first, gave of the text only the beginnings of 
sentences after the pattern of Bible exegesis. These commentaries were 
written by members of the faculty of Pavia, and were used in the afternoon 
lectures on practical medicine as ad lecturam Almansoris. Much later, Sylvius 


and Vesalius still found it worthwhile to add to their wisdom that of al- 
Razi's A/mansorem. 


» -— bü 
9 Page from a sixth/twelfth-century manusctipt of a/-Kitab al-Mangiri by Abū 


Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-Rāzī, showing the beginning of the ninth 
treatise, dealing with headache and hemicrany and ways of alleviating 
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2 Abū 1-Atāhiyah, Diwan, Beirut, 1964, 39. 21 Ibid., 42. 


2 Browne, Arabian Medicine, 9. 
2 For the medical works of al-Rāzī see below, ch. 21, 373—7. 
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Like all other physicians who lived in the first half of the ‘Abbasid era "Ali 
b. al-"Abbās al-Majūsī (d. 584/994), known to Europeans as Haly Abbas, 
wrote his book Kamil al-gina ab with the same kind of division into chapters 
as his predecessors. Accepting the theory of the four elements and the four 
humours he devised one more system of crases, dyscrases and crises, as of 
urine and the pulse. The book covers practice as well as theory; it is easy in 
style to follow, sententious and often aphotistic, and contains much 
original material including the first mention of anthrax. It superseded the 
work ofal-Rāzī and became the authoritative work on anatomy. It isa much 
smaller work than the Continens of al-Rāzī, and more comprehensive than ad 
Almansorem. Tt is distinguished by its eminently practical character, and was 
first translated into Latin in ap 11 27. 

In the preface of his book Kāmi/ al-sinā ab, al-Majūsī criticizes Mubam- 
mad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī for not referring to anatomy or surgery, which 
he, al-Majūsī, considered important, and because al-Razi made no mention 
at all of natural matters, such as the elements; on the other hand he goes on 
to say that al-Rāzī was very thorough, and "did not neglect the smallest 
thing required by the student of this art concerning the treatment of 
diseases". Elsewhere he remarks that al-Rāzī “treated his subject at too 
great length, and made his book too voluminous . . . this was the reason 
why most scholars were not able to orderand purchase copies ofthe book" 24 

Of all the encyclopaedists Ibn Sīnā stands out as the most clear-thinking 
physician-philosopher; among the large number of books asctibed to him 
the most important from the medical point of view is Kitāb al-Qanun fī `l- 
tibb, known to the Europeans as the Canon. In this work Ibn Sīnā presents us 
with the doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen modified by the system of 
Aristotle, together with illustrative material from later writers. It may be 

considered a summa of medical knowledge of the time. It contains a million 
words and is divided into five books with major and minor sections. The 
first book bears on generalities, offering an introduction to medicine, its 
definition and purpose. It covers anatomy, a discussion of the humours, 
temperaments, and the effect of the environment on health and disease. The 
second book deals with the simples (materia medica), their description, 
action and uses, their toxic properties and side-effects. Their side-effects, the 
author argues, can be ascertained either by experimentation (tajribah) or by 
analogy (giyās). He supplements the theory of the four elements with the 
supposition that drugs act by their whole substance and not according to 
the elements they contain. The third book treats of special pathology and 
diseases of the various systems of the body. The fourth is concerned with 
general pathology of the body as a whole, such as fevers, crises (buhran), 


^ Al-Majüsi, Kāmi/ al-gina ab, 5. 
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leprosy, surgery dislocations and fractures. The fifth book is on compound 
e d > . . 
harmacopoeias and therapeutics). E 
nes ae clear thinking and keen observation are the two main pillare 
which his medical works rest. He wrote minor treatises on specia 
subjects such as colic and the pulse, subdividing its varieties to an excessive 
) f i us com- 
tion of health and on vario 
egree.2> He also wrote on conserva | 
auda and their special uses. Humoral pathology was used M him asa 
i i f possible treatment. Thus in the trea 
device for selecting methods of p ae by 
ies the humoral doctrine which imp 
fevers, for example, he applies t ) plies that by 
ing i ] heats the imperceptible sustaining 
conttolling internal and externa . ustaining causa 
iti j be altered in such a way that they 
conditions of the disease can e 
removed by medicines, drug therapy or by other means. It mee narrows al 
j ici be they simple or compounds, to mers, 
major classes of medicines, o warmers, 
ifics; and it narrows the major no 
coolers, purges or sudorifics; an en 
i | heat by blood-letting, diet, , 
treatment to the regulation of externa od-let rhs, 
regimen (himyah), exercise and massage ( ghamz). This rational app 
treatment, he observes, influences for good not only the physical an 
neumata but also the psychic. Ea 
P Medicine and philosophy are linked in the works of i Sin n 
believed, like Aristotle before him, that where natural philosop J nds 
medicine begins. As a student, he had been well trained in phi ni y, F 
in his later life he brought to this study the practical knowl Be an : 
experience of a competent physician. Thus he was able to poin ° t ehe 
dependence of mental symptoms, such as anxiety and den theory i 
i i j This embodies the modern 
bodily (physical) factors or vice versa. hi : 
porch nati medicine, and this is well illustrated in the case ofa ad whe 
i i When Ibn Sīnā was consu 
became ill because he was in love. | | Rr 
diagnosed the lad's complaint by feeling his pulse which became very mp d 
whenever the girl's town and place were mentioned.?6 A similar story 
mentioned by ‘Ali al- Tabari.? ; 
In Book One of the Canon, Ibn Sina comments on the ed He opine : 
i d winds on health. He 
well aware of the effects of the soil, water an i Keja 
that variations in the climate affect also the physical and mental con os and 
i i degree account fo 
of the inhabitants, and may also to some i 
downs of their activities. The parallel reference to environmental con 
ditions by Ibn Khaldün (732-808/ 1332-1406)", at e „ater ee 
strongly supports Ibn Sina's statement in the ann: I n kases mares 
i isi f constellations and c 
about the time of the year, the rising o : 
seasons, winds and odour of the surroundings, show that prevalence o 


2% Browne, Arabian Medicine, 85. 


m Browne, Chehār Magan Qj 2 Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, 11, 376. 


2 Siddiqi, Firdaws al-hikmah, 358. 
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diseases was dependent on the climate, and throughout his chapter on the 
environment there are repeated references to seasonal diseases and their 
relationship to the equinox and solstice. He considers air as an essential 
element for the body and the spirit; for it acts as an adjuster in two activities: 
ventilation, which is helped by inhaling the fresh air, and putification by 
exhaling the foul air. 
Ibn Sinà may well have been indebted to his great predecessor Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya' al-Rāzī for some proportion of his clinical knowledge, 
though how much he owed to al-Rāzī who was born 11 5 years earlier is still 
not entirely clear; and if a provisional judgement is made on the capabilities 
of the two men, one might say that the originality of Ibn Sina probably lay 
in the theory of medicine, while that of al-Rāzī lay rather in its practice. 
Ibn Sinà was an indulgent physician, a keen observer and a perceptive 
diagnostician. His study of symptoms is brilliant, but his division of pain 
into fifteen varieties is more subtle than scientific. One cannot but admire 
his clinical findings and remarks concerning the association of diabetes with 
phthisis, the swelling of the groin with a septic leg, the clubbing of the 
fingers with the ulceration of lungs and finally malar flush with pneumonia. 
So far as we know he was the first to write a careful description of 
meningitis, and differentiate between meningitis proper and meningismus. 
Ibn Sina's Canon prevailed in the medical world for six centuries and 
remained in use in Europe until the seventeenth century as the standard 
textbook in medical schools. The reason for this remarkable success lies in 
the fact that the medieval mind regarded medicine as a fixed body of 
unchanging truth, and the various scattered medical doctrines were 
collected by Ibn Sinà into one vast corpus and set forth with great lucidity 
and logical cogency. He made any kind of new research unnecessary, and 
this particularly suited the temper of the Middle Ages. Science limited itself 
to possessing knowledge acquired by the Ancients, and the Canon contained 
nearly all that had been said up to that time by Greek and Arab physicians.29 
In speaking of the causation of disease, Ibn Sina discusses not only the 
conjoint causes of Galen but also the final and formal causes of Aristotle. 
This combination was very impressive to the medieval physician, who held 
that where Aristotle and Galen differed none could decide, and that where 
they agreed none could dissent. 


SYNOPTIC MEDICAL LITERATURE 


Abū "Alī Yahya b. "Īsā b. Jazlah (d. c. 494/1 100) was the first among the 
Arab physicians to produce a synoptic medical work. He wrote his book 


? R. O. Moon, The Relation of Medicine to Philosophy, London, 1909, ch. 5. 
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Taqwim al-abdan fī tadbīr al-insan (“Rectification of the S a 
Management of Man”) after having studied medicine ile i S 
Hibatullāh at the famous ‘Adudi hospital in Baghdad. The boo di the a 
of its kind which belongs to that synoptic genre of medica dis 
destined for the benefit of the literate lay reader and the ae 2. x 
alike.2 It is believed that Ibn Jazlah followed the example of : n B 3 : 
who wrote his Taqwim al-sihhah before him. A similar work is Ibn Jaz : : 
Minhāj al-bayan fi ma yasta“ milub al-insan (^The Method of Riana g 
what Man Uses”). This was a popular work in which the name o 7 E + Ls 
its action and uses are well described in alphabetical n pes E 
Ahmad b. al-Baytar (d. 646/1248) refers to the Minbaj in his e al- a : 
mufradāt al-adwiyah wa-/-aghdbiyah (“The Comprehensive Boo pos ws 
Drugs and Foods"). Another writer of the same genre was Abü x Fi 
al-Quff (651—85/1233-86). He wrote a synoptic commentary on tbn i 
Canon, 2 book on therapeutics, and his well-known work on surgery Ls 
Umdat al-iglab fī amal gina at al-jarrāķ (“The Basis for the Betterment o 


Surgeon's Work"). 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ophthalmology was one of the first medical specialties. The eye m. 
received the attention of almost all physicians, and thus became included in 
all the encyclopaedic medical works. Eye diseases, and especially pt 
known in Arabic as ramad, were endemic in western Asia and north ar 
Those who practised ophthalmology were called kabjalin (oculists) 
those who were only cataract “couchers” were known as sri ty e 
best-known works on eye diseases were Hunayn’s “Ashr maģālāi, Te sii 
al-kabbalin by "Alī b. "Īsā al-Kahhal and al-Muntakhab fi | ilm al-‘ayn ( ; e 
Select Work on Eye Science") by 'Ammaár b. "Alī al-Mawsili (d. c. 400/101 ) 
The Tadhkirat al-kahhālīn was completed by the end of the Me Ps 
century. It was written in a simple and easy style and was used a 7 
by oculists together with its many commentaries. It is one of the E 
books in Arabic on the anatomy of the eye and its diseases. It has < 
preserved in its entirety in the original Arabic. It was often consulted = the 
mubtasib who was responsible for licensing oculists. Ibn abi Uşaybi ah says 
of ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali al-Mawsili, the author of the Muntakhab, he was a 
famous oculist and a practitioner of repute, with great expe coc in = 
treatment of eye diseases, and also a skilful eye surgeon. Max Meyerho 


X See A. B. Granville, Catechism of Health, London, 1932. 
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has translated that part of the Muntakbab which deals with cataract 
couching.3! 

Other Arab oculists?? include Khalifah b. ‘Ali al-Halabi al-Kahhal (d. 
654/1256) who wrote a/-Kāfī fī /-kuķl (“The Sufficient in Eye Diseases”), 
Salah al-Din b. Yūsuf al-Hamawi, who lived in Hamah in Syria (d. c. 696/ 
1296) and wrote Nar a/-"wyūn (“The Light of the Eyes"), and lastly Abū ‘Ali 
Khalaf al-Tulūnī who started writing his book Kitab ft Tarkīb al-“aynayn wa- 
khilgatihimā wa-"ilājihimā wa-adwiyatibimā (“Book on the Composition of the 
Eyes, their Shape, Treatment and Medication") in 264/877 and finished it in 
302/914. Ibn al-Nafis's contribution to ophthalmology, his treatise on 
trachoma, should also be mentioned here. 


PAEDIATRICS AND OBSTETRICS 


The study of the production of sperm, the formation of the embryo and the 
nature of the baby was an enigma, and Arab physicians had to look back to 
Aristotle, Hippocrates and Galen for explanation and guidance in this 
difficult problem of procreation. Anatomically, the two sexes were pre- 
sented as complementary, and both male and female were held to produce 
"sperma". Literature dealing with this subject is meagre, and the first work 
written in Arabic in this field is a translation ofa Hippocratic work Kitab al- 
Ayinnah li-Bugrāt (“Hippocrates on the Embryo”). This work is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist as having been translated by Ibn Shahda al- 
Karkhi, about whom he gives vety little further information other than that 
“he translated badly from Syriac to Arabic”.33 
As far as paediattic literature is concerned, the first among the Arab 

physicians to write 2 separate treatise on this subject was Abū Jafar Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim b. al-Jazzār (282—369/895—979) who was the most celebrated 
pupil of Ishaq al-Isra"ili (d. between 295/907 and 343 [955). The title of his 
treatise is Siyāsat al-sibyan wa-tadbiruhum (The Care of Children and their 

Management").* The treatise contains twenty-two chapters and the author 

deals with every aspect of prenatal, postnatal and neonatal care, and also the 
description and treatment of common children's diseases. He stresses the 
importance of breast-feeding and the choice of a healthy wet-nurse when 
mother's milk is insufficient. 

Another treatise concerned with obstetrics and paediatrics is the as yet 


31 Las operaciones de cataracta. 

See J. Hirschberg, History of Ophthalmology, 11, repr. Hildesheim, 1985. 
See Lyons and Mattock, Kitab al- Ajinnah li-Bugrāt. 

M. H. al-Haylah, Siyasat a/-tibyan wa-tadbirubum, Tunis, 1968. 
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unpublished work entitled Magālah fī Khalg al-insan (Teste on 
Creation of Man").?5 It is attributed to Abū'l-Hasan Sad b. Hibatu lā 
(437-95/1045-1101) who studied at Baghdad and became court red 
to two ‘Abbasid caliphs, al-Muqtadi and his son al-Mustazhir. The i E 
differs from his predecessor Ibn al-Jazzār in that he deals more with t : 
basic medical sciences such as the anatomy of the male and female 
reproductive systems, sexual hygiene, menstruation, management of prn 
nancy and parturition. He draws chiefly on Greek sources, particu | 
Aristotle, Galen, Hippocrates and Soranus. The subject of growth an 
formation of the foetus receives more attention and there is : special mee 
on miscarriage. Seven of its fifty chapters deal with children’s ee i 
development and psychology related to pedagogy. There is also a chapter 
i 36 
p“ yd UE of sex, Sa'id b. Hibatullah, like many other Arab 
physicians, discusses the harmful and beneficial effects of coition, frequency 
of indulgence in sexual relations and the indications and contra-indications 
of aphrodisiacs. Sexual activities, because of their excretory nature, s 
considered by Arab physicians as part of the "expulsive faculties" of the 
human body and therefore as leading to desiccation of the wholesome 
moistures; hence overindulgence was considered harmful. Attitudes to 
sexual matters in Islamic society should not be judged by standards that 
are totally alien to that society. In the early days of Islam the subject of a 
was treated by the Prophet and his Companions in the most blunt an : 
forthright terms, and during the formative period of Islamic law men o 
religion and unfeigned piety entered into the most detailed and serious 
discussions of sexual matters. This type of literature, dealing with ai: 
of a quasi-medical nature, is abundant, and many jurists, men of letters an 
physicians contributed to it. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND MATERIA ALIMENTARIA 


From the very early to comparatively late periods of the history i id 
lore, the preparation, action and uses of drugs were closely associated, o 
indeed identified, with witchcraft and divination. Islam tried to pe 
pharmacology of such practices; we find Arabic pharmaceutical tra pus 
on the whole, rational, clean and practical. The saying of e Prophet, i- 
kulli dā*in dawā”” (“for every disease there is a remedy”), is a yn 
explanation: it is left to the physician, through his knowledge and skill, to 
trace the right drug that God has created. 


35 Cambridge University MS, Browne Collection. 
* Discussed by B. Musallam, Sex and Society in Islam, Cambridge, 1983. 
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The study of materia medica and other branches of natural history was 
carried out by the Arabs with no less vigour, and we owe to the ‘Abbasid 
epoch the discovery of plants and the inventions of many remedies which 
are still retained in many pharmacopoeias and used by many Muslims in the 
Indian subcontinent today. While trade was expanding between the Arabs 
and the rest of the world, many plants, drugs, minerals and other items 
useful to medicine came to the Arab practitioners. They took great interest 
in everything related to medicine. Sometimes they made long journeys for 
the purpose of securing certain plants or roots which they were unable to 
procure nearer home, or which they were anxious to obtain in a more 
perfect condition than was possible when they were purchased from the 
ordinary dealers. 

One of the first to write a complete work on pharmacy was Abü Yüsüf 
Ya'qüb b. Ishāg al-K indi. Since he lived in the era of translation, his medical 
formulary and his other works in this field bore the impression of Indian, 
Persian and Greek materials. Like Galen, Arab physicians considered 
Dioscorides’ material the prime source and the foundation of their 

pharmacy. Dioscorides was first translated directly from Greek into Syriac 
by Hunayn while he was in the service of the caliph al-Mutawakkil. Then 
Stephanus son of Basilius translated the book from Greek into Arabic 
which was then revised by Hunayn in the same petiod. Other translations 
were made at later dates in Spain?! and Diyar Bakr; the last translation was 
made in 547/1152 by Mihran b. Mansiir.38 

Abdullah b. Ahmad b. al-Baytār, second only to Dioscorides in the 
universality of his genius, but surpassing even that gteat man in his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, had collected in his a/- Jāmi' li-mufradāt al- 
adwiyah wa-'l-aghdhiyah all that the ancients knew of plants and herbs, 1,400 
items of simples, animal, vegetable and mineral, based on his own 
observations and on over 150 authorities. Ibn al-Baytar, devoting himself to 
botany and materia medica, produced a work which setved as a guide in 
these sciences until a very late period. His descriptions of some of the more 
valuable drugs, such as myrrh, asafoetida, squill and their different 
preparations are deserving of great praise. The efficacy of several remedies 
which he recommends has been admirably confirmed by later experience, 
such as the elm bark in skin diseases, male fern against worms and the use 

of infusion of the leaves of the willow tree to relieve pain in the joints. The 
compiler of the Grete Herball (printed by Peter Treveris at Southwark in 
1526) noted that “the iuce of the leves of wilowe is good to delay the heate 


37 See below, 494-5. 
38 See M. M. Sadek, The Arabic Materia Medica of Dioscorides, Quebec, 1983, 17. 
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in fevers yf it be dronken”; if he could return now, and see the < Es 
which drugs based on salicin found in the willow leaves are - (0) : 
purpose and for the purpose of relief of pain he would feel that vi Rd i 
had been confirmed to an extent of which he could scarcely have: reamed. : 

Dispensing was not confined to pharmacists only; most physicians, suc 
as al-Rāzī, Ibn Sina, Mūsā b. Maymün and al-Zahrawi wrote de 
tteatises on the subject of drugs, their uses, and toxic effects and their 
antidotes. Jabir b. Ķayyān is known to be the first to have Me is 
poisons. Others like Yahya b. al-Batriq and Īsā b. Masah (t in [nin 
century) also wrote numerous and extensive accounts of the poisonous 
effects of drugs as well as their useful and therapeutic applications. 


ASTROLOGY AND MEDICINE 


The medieval physician interpreted the horoscope of his patient, - 
investigated the motions and conjunctions of the planets to help him i E 
diagnosis and prognosis; the modern practitioner consults the results of his 
blood-count, X-rays and electrocardiograms, etc. Almost every physician 
in ‘Abbasid times was something of an astrologer. This adherence to 
astrology or to the belief in the rule of the stars, 1.e. the SE RIM 
of the heavenly bodies on human affairs, and especially upon the state i 
health and disease of the human body, was not a novel phenomenon of t : 
later Middle Ages and early modern era. It was rather part and sel. 
earlier medieval thought, as well as of antiquity. M. Ullmann lists Ap et 
of physicians who practised astrology, and one should not forget i at pus 
was always a conscious effort on the part of the proponents of me me 
astrology to lend respectability and plausibility to their belief by using : 
names of such physicians. Added to this there was also the keen riva j 
between the astrologers and the physicians to earn favour with men o 
authority, such as caliphs and governors.” On the er 
astrology played only a small part in Arabic medicine. TU ues 
quacks, who mushroomed in the cities, were publicly ridicule t e 
incompetent and foppish way of life. Nevertheless al-Razi, a great c s 
observer who, with a critical mind, could describe the rhythm of the pulse 
so well as to distinguish between the regularly irregular and the bip 
irregular, included a short section in his book a/-Hāvī on the influence o 
the stars on the crises of illnesses. 


* oo: d 
9 Agnes Arber, "From the medieval herbalism to the birth of modern botany” in E.A. Underwoo 
ed.), Science Medicine and History, 1, Oxford, 1955, 318. o M : 
« riita ila Medicine, 111-14; Ahmad al-Hāshimī, Jawabir al-adab fī insbā lughat al-Arab, Cairo, 
n.d., 271-5. 


CHAPTER 20 


AL-KINDI 


Abü Yusuf Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi (c. 180—-250/795—865) flourished in 
particular in the reign of al-Mu‘tasim (reigned 218—27/833—42). It is said 
that he served as tutor to the caliph’s son Ahmad, to whom some of his 
writings are dedicated. Others are dedicated to the caliph himself. Most are 
short didactic pieces of strictly limited scope. A few dozen survive, some in 
Latin ot Hebrew translation. Many more titles are recorded by the 
bibliographers, covering an enormous range of subjects. Al-Kindi wrote 
on questions of mathematics, logic, physics, psychology, metaphysics and 
ethics, but also on perfumes, drugs, foods, precious stones, musical 
instruments, swords, bees and pigeons. He wrote against the false claims of 
the alchemists, the atomism of the mutakallimin, the dualism of the 
Manichaeans, and the trinitarian dogma of the Christians. He supported 
astrology, calculated the duration of the Arab empire, and speculated on the 
causes of natural phenomena such as comets, earthquakes, tides or the 
colour of the sky. He also took an interest in distant Countries and ancient 
nations, collecting information on Socrates (whom he confused with 
Diogenes the Cynic), the Harranians and the rites of India. A similar range 
of topics was later covered by al-Kindī's pupil Ahmad b. al-Tayyib ii 
Sarakhsi, tutor and boon-companion of the caliph al-Mu'tadid (reigned 
279-89/892—902). No doubt al-Kindi, too, had played the part of a cultured 
polymath who, wearing his learning lightly, strove to captivate, divert and 
instruct a courtly public. That aim explains the character also of his 
theoretical pieces. They are designed to afford the reader a glimpse of what 
philosophy" (i.e. speculative science) can do, without unduly taxing his 
powers of attention. 

At the same time al-Kindi makes it clear that philosophy is no eas 
matter. Philosophical knowledge, he says, consists in understanding is 
things are the way they are. Such understanding is not gained in a day. It 
requires protracted application to the contributions made by many men 
over many centuries. The aspiring philosopher must understand the 
mathematical sciences of the guadrivium (atithmetic, geometry, music and 
astronomy) before turning to the writings of Aristotle on logic physics, 
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metaphysics and ethics (for the philosopher seeks not only to know what is 
true but also to do what is right), in order then to move on to other sciences 
(such as astrology or medicine) building on those foundations. 

The programme of philosophical study adopted by al-Kindi is that of 
sixth-century Alexandria. Much of his work is devoted to the restoration of 
the ancient curriculum. As the Graeco-Arabic translation movement was 
gathering momentum around him, al-Kindi was moved by the appearance 
in Arabic of Euclid, Ptolemy, and other mathematical classics to tackle the 
legacy of Aristotle. He took only a cursory interest in Aristotle's logic, 
summaries of which had been available for some time; and his moral 
writings scarcely rose above the level of popular wisdom literature. But he 
did break a lot of new ground in physics, metaphysics, and the theory of 
mind and soul that was supposed to bridge the gap between the two. We 
still have some of the versions of Aristotle he used: of the De Caelo, 
Meteorology, Metaphysics and perhaps the De Anima. Other parts of the corpus 
Aristotelicum may have been available to him in summaries. He was 
certainly familiar with the Physics, possibly through some version of the 
sixth-century commentary of John Philoponus of Alexandria. Some of 
those versions, if not all, seem to have been specially commissioned by al- 
Kindi from Christians capable of translating directly from Greek rather 
than, as was often done, from Syriac intermediaries. 

There are, further, substantial remains of a large volume of subsidiary 
material assembled under the title of Aristotle’s Theology, from the writings 
of the Aristotelian philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias (f. AD 200) and 
the neo-Platonists Plotinus (third century AD) and Proclus (fifth century 
AD). The title was later misunderstood. The Theology of Aristotle that has 
come down to us, as a book by Aristotle, is a chance collection of pages from 
the Kindī-circle Plotinus. The original Theology was a reader in the natural 
theology of Greek philosophy in the tradition of Aristotle — and, for that 
matter, Plato; for al-Kindi subscribed to the late Greek dogma of the 
ultimate unity of Plato and Aristotle, and in any case was more interested in 
the consensus of the Ancients than in their disagreements. 

Unlike the translations of Aristotle, which closely follow the original 
Greek, the texts of the Theology are free adaptations. They share so many 
peculiarities with one another and al-Kindi's own writings that they must 
have been produced by a team collaborating, presumably under al-Kindi's 
direction. Another text bearing the hallmark of al-Kindi's workshop is an 
anonymous paraphrase of Aristotle’s De Anima. It argues, among other 
things, that soul is a substance, that it is immortal, and that the celestial 
bodies have volition, sight and hearing — tenets shared by al-Kindi and the 
Theology but not by Aristotle's De Anima. Similarly, the Theology insetts into 
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the philosophy of Alexander, Plotinus and Proclus a theory stated by al- 
Kindi as follows: “Strictly and primarily, action is the bringing into being 
(fa'yīs) of something from nothing (a/-aysāt min lays). Action in that sense is 
clearly peculiar to God, the ultimate cause of everything. And in that special 
sense action is called origination (sbda‘).”"! Accordingly, the God of the 
Theology is an originator (mubdi‘), creating things from nothing. Neither 
Aristotle nor Alexander, Plotinus or Proclus had believed in creation from 
nothing. They had thought that there must always have been matter, 
motion, time — a view explicitly rejected by al-Kindi. The translator- 
adaptors of the Kindi circle evidently brought their ancient sources into 
accotd, not only with one another, but also with their own beliefs. Since 
they changed what they disliked, they must have liked what they retained. 
The Kindi-circle Theology and De Anima give a much fuller picture than do 
al-Kindī's own writings of the kind of philosophy he was commending to 
his public. They are the first attempt in Arabic at gathering the best of pre- 
Islamic thought into a universal theory of God, mind, soul and nature. And 
they mark the beginning in the world of Islam of a tradition of “human 
science" (as opposed to the “divine science” of revelation) shared by 
intellectuals of different faiths. 

The philosophy of al-Kindi and his circle is distinguished by certain 
idiosyncrasies of style and thought. Its most striking feature is a flamboyant 
and sometimes obscure vocabulary. Transliterated Greek terms (e.g. hayūlā, 

Janķāsiyā,) are used more freely than in later Graeco-Arabic literature. 
Neologisms include nouns and verbs derived from Arabic particles (e.g. 
huwiyyah, ayyasa), and particles used as nouns (e.g. a/-ann, lays, ays). Another 
characteristic is the use of certain set phrases to demarcate the stages of an 
argument (e.g. “To return to the matter in hand, we say that...”; “Thus it 
has now become clear that . . .””). It springs from a special concern with the 
structure of argument as evinced by some of al-Kindi's essays, where he 
takes great care to make his reasoning both clear and sound by proceeding 
in the manner of Euclid's geometry. For example, in arguing the finitude of 
the world, he painstakingly sets out a number of basic propositions which 
he endeavours to establish by showing that the opposite assumption in each 
case cannot be entertained because it leads to contradictions. No doubt it 
was Proclus! Elements of Theology (included, at least in part, in the Kindī- 
circle Theology) that inspired him to apply Euclid’s procedure to guestions 
of metaphysics. For that treatise comprises a whole system of metaphysics 
in a series of propositions argued more geometrico. Al-Kindi follows its lead 
also in other respects. For example, in arguing the createdness of the 


! Rasā'il al-Kindī al-falsafiyyab, ed. Abū Ridah, 1, Cairo, 1950, 182-5. 
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universe and the oneness of its creator, he heavily relies on the folowing 
propositions expounded by Proclus: that there can be no oneness win out | 
multiplicity; and that the oneness of.all things possessed of multiplicity 
must be derivative. | 
Al-Kindi’s insistence on creation from nothing sets him apart from the 
mainstream of later falsafah. (Another distinctive feature is his belief in 
astrology.) Kalam too was insisting on creation from nothing, and in some 
respects al-Kindī is closet to contemporary &a/az than to later falsafah. Like 
the mutakallimin, he believes in the supremacy of revelation, the need for 
rational explanation, and the efficacy of arguments per impossibile (if a 
proposition entails a contradiction, it cannot be true; and if one or the other 
of two propositions must be true, and one cannot be true, the other must be 
true). Such similarities are best explained by the fact that al-Kindi grew up 
ata time when smart society was under the sway of kalam. But the direction 
he took was frowned upon by the mutakallimūn. They rudely mocked his 
pretensions and, indeed, accused him of straying beyond the pale of Islam. 
In return we find al-Kindi muttering about opportunists trading in 
religious speculation for the sake of political influence and undeserved 
acclaim. Presumably he was referring to certain Mu'tazilites who had the 
ear of the court at the time. 
Some of al-Kindī's occasional remarks on reason and revelation hint at 
the source of his quarrel with the mutakailimūn. Truth, he holds, is the 
domain of reason. No truth of revelation can altogether be beyond the 
grasp of reason. But what, if that is so, is the point of having prophets: 
Should not the student of philosophy be able to dispense with revelation: 
Al-Kindi's answer is that scientific explanation moves but slowly. For all 
the knowledge accumulated by past philosophers, some of the truth eluded 
them. Prophets, by contrast, are spated the toil of theoretical enquiry 
(nazar). The truth of what to us are the sweeping and sometimes cryptic 
pronouncements of scripture is revealed to them with full and instant 
clarity. To grasp that truth we must supply the arguments that will make it 
clear to our own, less inspired, minds. We cannot share the prophet S 
knowledge simply by repeating the pronouncements of scripture like 
mindless parrots. There is no knowledge without understanding, and no 
understanding without proper argument from first principles. 
Al-Kindi’s complaint is that the mutakallimūn argue from, not to, the truth 
Of revelation; that they ignore the principles of mathematics and natural 
philosophy; and that they refuse to learn from the Greeks. The last point is 
the crucial one: the dispute is about the relevance to Muslim education of 
traditions of learning other than those developed in the first two centuries 
of Islam. (That attitude was not, of course, peculiar to the mutakallimūn, but 
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al-Kindrs guarrel was with them in particular because they undertook, 
without reference to the Greeks, the kind of theoretical enquiry at which 
the Greeks had excelled.) Al-Kindi,deplores the narrow Arabism of those 
disowning Greek science just because it had been ignored by earlier 
Muslims. His essay F7 /-Falsafab al-4la (On First Philosophy”) opens with 
a memorable plea for alien wisdom: knowledge ennobles, whatever its 
source. On another occasion he is said to have claimed that Yūnān, the 
ancestor of the Greeks, had been a brother of Oahtān, the ancestor of the 
southern Arabs (including his own tribe of Kindah), implying that Greek 
wisdom was not so alien after all. Clearly, the view that Muslim culture 
must be based squarely on the legacy (language, scripture, poetry and other 
institutions) of Arabia was already well entrenched. Al-Kindi’s protest 
nicely illustrates that Arabic Hellenism (like, for the most part, the 
Shu'übiyyah movement) sprang from a preference for a more broadly 
based, more cosmopolitan culture. As an Arab nobleman, he was clearly 
not against the Arabs or the legacy of Arabia. There was no question of 
abandoning the Arabic language, or of replacing Arab lore with, say, 
Homeric mythology. Neither was one going to cultivate the legacy of the 
Greeks to the exclusion of anyone else's. One wanted to rejoice in the rich 
plurality of cultural traditions inherited by Islam. Greek science was too 
good a thing to pass over. The Arabic language was to be enriched by 
Greek words and concepts, but it was not to be Hellenized to anything like 
the extent that Syriac had been. Al-Kindi and his circle aimed for an idiom 
which for all the strange ideas it served to convey was soundly Arabic in 
structure. The language of the Kindī-circle Theology is prominently 
modelled on that of the Qur'an. 

Al-Kindi's campaign to expand the scope of Muslim education did not 
achieve its aim. Falsafah remained a foreign, un-Islamic science in most 
Muslim eyes. It must be rated as his greatest success that it remained at all, 
though his work had little influence on subsequent developments. His 
school, such as it was, came to an end with the execution of his pupil Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi in Baghdad towards the end of the third/ninth 
century. For a while he had some following in the provinces. The 
philosopher-physician Ishaq al-Isra"ili of Ifriqiyah (d. between 295/907 and 
343/955) made extensive use of his writings and helped to spread his 
influence to the Jews of Andalusia and ultimately to the Latins. Abü Zayd 
Ahmad al- Balkhi, whose philosophical writings are lost, professed himself 
to be a followet of al-Kindi. Other indications, too, suggest that al-Kindī 
was studied in greater Khurasan. Ibn Sina may have known his work; he 
certainly knew some of the Kindī-circle Theology. So did the Ismāflīs of 
early fourth/tenth-century Khurasan, who revised their theology in the 
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haps al-Kindi's most abiding contribution to the history ot 
he textbooks he commissioned: the De Caelo, the Metaphysics, 
and above all the Theology. Yet though he is scarcely mentioned by s 
and other later philosophers ( falasifab), there may have been more 
continuity than they cared to admit. Some of al-Parabi s most nota : 
contributions — such as his fourfold division of reason ( a4/), his theory - 
prophecy in terms of the Aristotelian faculties of the soul, or his theory | 
moral action as the ultimate goal of philosophy — are foreshadowed in the 
writings of al-Kindī. The Alexandrian syllabus adopted by al-Kindī was 
never abandoned. And the close tie established by the Kindi circle between 
Aristotelian and neo-Platonic cosmology was never completely unpicked. 
Extensions and alterations notwithstanding, the edifice of classical falsafah 
continued to exhibit the original design of al-Kindi. 


light of it. Per 


CHAPTER 21 


AL-RĀZĪ 


BIOGRAPHY AND RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


Medieval authors have left confused and contradictory biographical 
accounts of Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī (Rhazes), the most 
original physician-philosopher among the Arabic-speaking peoples.! He 
was born in Rayy (near modern Tehran) probably in 251/865. Physicians, 
he believed, should practise in great cities which abound in patients and 
skilful medical men;? hence his sojourn in Baghdad, where, in his youth, he 
studied and practised medicine at its hospital (bimaristan).> Later he 
returned to Rayy, at the invitation of its governor, al-Man$ūr b. Ishāg, to 
assume responsibility as director of its hospital. To this ruler al-Rāzī 
dedicated his a/-Kitāb a/- Manguri fī 1-tibb (Liber ad Almansorem)? and al-Tibb 
al-rūķānī ("Spiritual Physic").5 These two books were meant to be comple- 
mentary: the former treats of diseases of the body, the latter, diseases of the 
soul. 

Having achieved fame in Rayy, al-Rāzī returned to Baghdad to become 
head of its newly founded al-Mu‘tadidi hospital, named after al-Mu'tadid 
(reigned 279—89/892—902). On account of political events, and in relation to 
high-ranking positions he had held, he resided on several occasions either 
in Baghdad or Rayy, but spent the last years of his life in Rayy suffering 
from glaucoma (a/-mā”), until he became blind and died in his birthplace 
around 313/925 ot 320/932. 


Al-Razi's self-restraint and modesty are best expressed in his own wotds, 
in al-Sirah al-falsafiyyab:$ 


I have neither shown avarice nor extravagance; nor have I had any disputes or 
quarrels; nor have I ever acted unjustly against anyone. On the contrary, I have 


! Ibn al-Nadim, Fibrist, ed. G. Flügel, Leipzig, 1871-2, 1, 299-301, 358; Kraus, Epitre de Bérüni; al- 
Qifti, Ibbār al-"ulamā”, 271-7; Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah, "Uyšn al-anba? 1, 309-21. 

? Iskandar, Ar-Rázi on examining physicians”, 495. 

3 A.Z. Iskandar, “L’age d'ar-Rázi au début de ses études de médecine", a/-Mashrig, uiv, 1960, 168-77. 

* [bn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 1, 300; Kraus, Epitre de Bērūnī, 6, no. 8; al-Qifti, I&bbar al-"ulamā”, 274; Ibn abi 
Usaybi'ah, "Uyšn a/-anbā”, 1, 317. 

5 Kraus, Epitre de Bērūnī, 19, no. 148; al-Qifti Ikbbār al-‘ulama’, 275; Ibn abi Usaybi'ah, ‘Uyim a/-anbā*, 1, 
315; for the Arabic text see Kraus, Rasā'i/ Falsafiyyab, 1-96; A. J. Arberry, The S piritual Physick of 
Rhazes, London, 1950. 6 See above, ch. 11, 185. 
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i rds food, drink, and amusement, 
iir RRR ii ed zl any reasonable limits. The 
ii also true of all the conditions of my life, as may be noted from my clothing 
and mount, and my servants and housemaids.’ | 
In a/-Tibb al-rūķānī, in the first chapter "On the excellence den < 
reason”, al-Rāzī asserts that reason (‘ag/) is the ultimate authority w B 
“should govern, and not be governed; should control, and E e 
controlled; should lead, and not be led". He fought against kai ye 
authority which, in religion, placed the prophets at the top of the Ti o 
mankind.? The system of the grading of men into classes was accepta : " 
the fifth-sixth/eleventh-twelfth century, " is e indicated in Sharaf al- 

ān Tāhir al-Marwazi's book on zoology. | | 

E b book on religious criticism, Fī Makbārīg al-anbijā ("On the Tricks 
of the Prophets”),!! is attributed to al-Rāzī. According to him, dico 
breed enmity between people, and lead to wars and destruction. Hec < 
thāt men do not need the authotity of any of the prophets of the three 
monotheistic religions.!? The fact that al-Rāzī was neither Pd ae 
imprísoned on account of his heretical views reflects the tolerance of the 
fourth/tenth-century Muslim Iranian men of power. Rulers and ipi 
and al-Rāzī's numerous patients from all walks of life, held him in igh 
esteem, and admired his much-needed medical skills. Nevertheless, al-Razi 
was censured; his F7 Makbārīg al-anbiyā” was destroyed, and his views were 
refuted. One of his contemporaries, the Ismā'īlī Abū Hatim Ahmad E 
Hamdan al-Rāzī, wrote in AVam al-nubuwwab (“The Signs of Prophecy") 
that: “the heretic [al-Rāzī] claimed that by his wisdom he had ee 
what was unknown to his predecessors; he wrote a confused and foo ee 
essay in which he said that he matched Hippocrates in the art of physic, an 
that in philosophy, he was an equal to Socrates.””? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AL-RAZI 


Asa philosopher, al-Razi was a follower of Socrates; the difference det 
him and Socrates, he says, was in quantity (kammiyyah), not quality 
(&ayfiyyab).1* Al-Rāzī defends the philosophic conduct of Mn ui 
that people only mention the earlier period of his life, during w ic : 

lived in seclusion and led an ascetic life; but he adds that, during t ese 
formative years, Socrates had devoted all his time to philosophy, a subject 


? Raszil Fal ), 110. 8 [bid., 18. ? [bid., 293. 256 : R 

10 K IAA dicta book on Zoology: al-Marwazi's "Tabā'i' al-hayawan Papi don 
Rond. Pio XXVII-XXVIIT, 1981, 276. !' See, for example, Ibn PRE ior Wi "E j 

12 Kraus Ras?’il Falsafiyyah, 292. 13 Kraus, “Raziana p. 303-4. 14 Kraus, Rasa: alsafiyy , i 
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which he loved greatly. In his later life, Socrates led a normal life and 
participated in social activities.!5 Al-Rāzī disapproves of the monastic life of 
the Christians, and repudiates the idle life of Muslims who linger in 
mosques and refrain from earning a livelihood or doing any work.!6 

In Kitab al-Ilm al-ilahi (“The Divine Science”), another lost work from 
which fragments have survived in later sources, al-Rāzī explains his 
doctrine of the five pre-eternal principles (al-qudama al-khamsah): Creator 
(a-bāri'), soul (a/-nafs), matter (a/-hayūlā), space (al-makan) and time (a/- 
zaman). He writes: “I say that these five are pre-eternal, and that the world is 
cteated";!8 he rejected the Aristotelian tenet of the eternity of the world 
(gidam al- alam). 

The authority of books on medicine and philosophy was unacceptable to 
al-Razi. He devoted a large book, Fī Y-Shukūk ‘ala Jalinas (“Doubts about 
Galen”),!? so far unpublished, to the criticism of precepts in twenty-eight of 
Galen’s books, beginning with a/-Burhan ("Demonstration"),? and ending 
with a/- Nabd al-kabir (“On the Pulse”).2! In his introduction to a/-Shukūk 
al-Razi acknowledges with humility his debt to Galen, declaring that he 
himself is Galen's follower and disciple. Al-Rāzī adds that Galen was a 
leading master and a great teacher of both philosophy and medicine. 
Nevertheless, al-Rāzī atgues that, since the art of healing is a philosophy, it 
can neither renounce criticism, nor can it tolerate submission to the 
authority of books. In a/-Shukäk, al-Rāzī also writes that Galen censured his 
students and followers who accepted knowledge unsubstantiated by the 
demonstrative method.22 

Al-Razi believed in the progress of scientific knowledge: he who studies 
the works of the ancients, gains the experience of their labour as if he 
himself had lived thousands of years spent on investigation.23 In this 
precept, he repeats Galen's views in Fī anna al-Tabib al-fadil faylasūf (“That 
the Excellent Physician is a Philosopher”).21 


15 Ibid., 99-101. 16 Ibid., 10$. 7 Ibid., 191—290. 

'8 This statement appears in Abū Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Rizi’s_A‘/am al. 
Rasa‘il Falsafiyyab, 308; “Raziana II”, 51. l 

19 Ibn al-Nadim, Fibrist, 1, 299; Kraus, Epitre de Bērānī, 13; al-Oiftī, I&bbar al-‘ylama’, 273; Ibn abi 
Usaybi'ah, *Uysm al-anba’, 1, 316; among the known MSS are: Bagdatli Vehbi, Istanbul, MS 1488/26, 
fols. 231b—248b; Majlis, Tehran, MS 3821, fols. 1 sob-185b; Milli Malik, Tehran, MS 4; $4/23, pp. 1- 
29. ? Milli Malik, Tehran, MS 4; $4/23, p. 2, line 14. 

21 Ibid., p. 27, line 39. 

2 Ibid., p. 1, lines 20—36; see S. Pines, "Rāzī critique de Galien", Actes du VII: Congrés International 
d' Histoire des Sciences, Jerusalem, 1953, Paris, 480-7. 

P Iskandar, “Ar-Rāzī on examining physicians”, 496-7. 


24 Galens Abhandlung dariiber, dass der vorzägliche Arzt Philosoph sein muss (arabisch und deutsch 


herausgegeben, Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Phil.-hist. K1., 1 965, Abh. 1), 
ed. P. Bachmann, 18. 
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THE MEDICAL WRITINGS OF AL-RAZI 


Ibn al-Nadim and al-Qifti mention that al-Razi compiled an index i ix 
own works.25 So far as is known all manuscripts of this index are < ; b 
He wrote about 200 works on medicine, philosophy, alchemy an de 
subjects; these vary in size from short treatises to voluminous tex 
cyclopaedic works. 

E is here to clarify uncertainties i cd i ue i 
Hawi fi°/-tibb (“The Comprehensive Book on Medicine )26 an n -J 
kabīr (“The Great Comprehensive Book”), which ie : iioi - 
wrongly considered identical, on account of the sient mu id s 
meaning of the two Arabic words a/-Hāwī and al- Jami‘. The com s 
hawa and jama‘a, from which the titles are derived, both mean "colle 


“gather together”. 


AL Hawi fī'L-tibb 


Evidence from manuscripts and printed sources of al-Havi (Continens) 
shows that it was merely a commonplace book, an aide-mēmoire, and : 
private record of the author's comments and reflections on case-histories o 
his patients and on medical books written from the time of den 
down to his own time. In the fourth/tenth century, a/- Law: would probably 
have been considered the private library of a well-read physician. 
The arrangement of the subject-matter in a/- Haw? gives the e 
that the author probably had several study-files, each containing r 
(kurrāsāt) for copying notes from reference books. He did at B 
record even those opinions which seemed false to him, invaria «4 a 
his private comments and personal experiences and d them as i 
own with the possessive Æ (mine). Sometimes he BERE s 
which he quoted from reference books, and Wrote remarks un : us on 
as, “mine, with amendments". Each of al-Rāzī s medical study- a : 
reserved for notes on a certain topic: one was specifically for diseases o : e 
head, another for diseases of the chest, and so forth. These a in 
might have been arranged in a certain systematic order, in EX Pi - = 
the accepted method of writing medical books, beginning es = e on 
working downwards to the toes (mina /-garn ila l-qadam).? From 
S ihri. ; al-Qifti, Ikbbār al- ulama', 273. 
26 Kid alām " ve ( Grien). Rises ) Vel tis SA Abū Bakr Muhammad b. 
2 Se ditt E a man lā yabdurub al-tabib, Wellcome Institute for 


the History of Medicine, WHS Or. 25, fol. 1b, lines 6—12; al- Tibb al-muluki, Bibliotheca Universitatis, 
Leiden, MS Or. 585/4, fol. 46a, lines 16—20. 
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private notes al-Rāzī selected subject-matter for his other written works, 
such as a/-Qilanj (*"Colitis”);2% a/- Mansūrī:29 al- Jadari wa-'l-hasbah (“Smallpox 
and Measles”’);3° and a/- Adwiyah al-mufradah (“Materia Medica”).3! Clinical 
observations concerning illnesses which affected al-Rāzī himself are 
recorded in a/-Haw;. In one remark, he writes on an effective treatment he 
used for inflammation of his uvula, by gargling with astringent and acid 
vinegar? Again, learning by personal experience from a fever which 
attacked him, he writes a short private note: “. . . mine: During my sojourn 
in Baghdad, I was smitten by a fever accompanied by rigor. The pulse was 
increased and then I became feverish. No sweats came upon me. The fever 
then departed and did not recur. Accordingly, we should learn that when 
fever is accompanied by rigor it is not necessarily non-ephemetal; as the 
contrary is also true.”33 In another note, written strictly for private use, he 
wtites on his swollen right testicle (a matter which did not worry him in the 
least because it was not painful) and adds that he used emetics continuously 
until his testicle became as it originally was.34 


AL Jami‘ al-kabir 


It is understandable that al-Razi should have neglected to mention a/-Hawi 
by name in any of his other books, since authors do not cite the titles of their 
private notebooks. Ibn al-Nadim and Ibn abi Usaybi'ah mention a/-Jami* 
al-kabir in al-Razi's bibliography, adding that it consists of twelve parts 
(agsām). They disagree, however, on the titles of some of its parts, and 
confuse al-Jami“ with al-Hawi.35 Al-Rāzī refers several times to his book a/- 
Jāmi" al-kabīr and describes the lengthy years of hard work he had spent 
writing it. In his book a/-Sirah a/-falsafiyyab he writes that he laboured hard 
for fifteen years, working night and day on the production of a/-Jāmi" al- 
kabīr, until his sight failed and the muscles of his hand were painfully 
strained (probably writer’s cramp). In another place in a/-Sirab al- 
Jalsafiyyah he mentions the titles of some of his medical writings as samples 
of his achievements, and concludes with the statement: “none of my 


78 Cf. subject-matter in a/-Hawi (vit, 101-220) against the text of a/-Qilanj, Cambridge University 
Library, MS Add. 3516, fol. 48b, line 12—-62b, line 11; Leiden Library, MS Or. 585/3, fols. 262-4;b. 

2 Hawi, xix, 241—404; al-Mansiri, Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 248, fols. 76, line 9-108, line 9. 

9 English trans. W. A. Greenhill, A Treatise on the Small-Pox and Measles, London, 1848. Greenhill 
(to1—30) has shown that the text of a/-Jadari wa-'I-ķazbab is derived from al-Hawi, Bodleian Library 

MS Marsh 156, fols. 282a, line 22-2915, line 19. 

Hawi, xx, 1-617; al-Adwiyah al-mufradah, Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, WMS Or. 

123, fols. 5 2b—-86b. 32 Hāvī, ut, 279. 

9 Ibid., xiv, 54; Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 156, fol. 82a, lines 4-6. 

* Bodleian Library, MS Arab. b. to, fol. 299a, lines 20-1. 

Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 1, 300; Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah, *Uygs al-anba’, 1, 317-18. 

% Kraus, Rasā'i/ Falsafiyyah, 110. 
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countrymen has ever produced any work to rival Kitāb al- Jami‘, nor has my 
llowed.”>7 i 
am i four times to al-Jami" al-kabir in his book al-Fugūl 
(“Aphorisms”), which was written to serve as an introduction to pou 
and to guide prospective physicians in choosing books from a 5 gs ist, 
and again he refers to a/-Jāmi" al-kabir in his al- Agrābādbīn a A eed 
(*Abridged formulary") of which only one manuscript exists.?9 In 
criticism of Galen's books, in a/-Shukuk, al-Razi C unus the Eo severa 
times to better accounts written in his book al-Jami al-kabīr. j 
In one section in a/-Hāwī, on diseases of the eye, there is further evi pl 
that al-Rāzī had intended to add a part on ophthalmology to the twe Hh 
parts of a/-Jāmi" al-kabir.*? Besides, on the diagnosis ofa composite s 
of tertian and hectic fevers, he jots down a remark in al-Hawi that he Mun 
make a thorough study of this subject and then would write down the 
results of his research in a/- Jam? al-kabir. — 
Taken together the above-mentioned sources provide conclusive EYE 
dence that al-Rāzī wrote a medical encyclopaedia which he called al-Jami 
al-kabir, and that he had hoped to increase the ud of its parts by - 
one entitled a/-Jāmi fī/-"ayn and the second a/- Jam fi l-hummayat. Pus i 
refers to al-Jami al-kabīr in al-Hawi these two works are diena di de 1 
In Kitab $aydalat al-tibb ("Pharmacology in Medicine”), which is aa ya 
part of a/-Jāmi al-kabīr,*? al-Rāzī states that pharmacology is a subsidiary 
branch of medicine. Nevertheless, studying this subject during leisure is a 
sign that a physician has great interest in his work. This subsidiary art 
should come second to a good grasp of the subjects on medicine proper ot, 
at least, not before a good grounding in the minimum essentials in the - 
subjects. Al-Rāzī was also aware that some gifted physicians are us : 
equipped with the ability to study an art like pharmacy without any fear o 
being unable to master the theory and practice of medicine. y" = 
This book emphasizes an early date of specialization in Arabic P ew : 
logy. A study of its text, together with a later text by al-Birüni, a EA d. 
fr -tibb,? should help to establish in a new dimension the history à ra : 
pharmacy in relation to medicine. Galen distinguished between p hace 
and pharmacists. Al-Razi favoured this distinction and, according to m 
books on pharmacy should contain, among other things, accounts O 


9 Ibid., 109. 38 Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, WMS Or. 9, fol. dn line 2. 

? Milli Malik, Tehran, MS 4554/23, 19, lines 29-31, 40-1; fol. 20, lines 16-20, 2375, 27-33. 

4 Hza = 

a pole EM MS Marsh 156, fol. 2582, lines 7-9 (al-Rāzī's private notes on Kitab a/-Hummayāt 
` occupy fols. zb, line 1-314b, line 4); see also Hawi, xiv-xvt and XVII, 1-119. 

* Ibn al-Nadim, Fibrist, 1, 300; Ibn abi Usaybi'ah, "Uysm a/-anba’, t, 318. 

Th See below ch. 24, 420-1. 
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origins and descriptions of pure and adulterated forms of drugs, good and 
bad specimens and virtues of drugs. These works are written for sayadilah 
(pharmacists), whom al-Rāzī considers to be specialists in a branch closely 
associated with medicine and contributing to it, but far from being 
physicians. Pharmacists should be mainly concerned with purchasing pure 
species of drugs, storing them safely, and ensuring non-adulteration of 
drugs. ^ 

On the other hand, agrābādbīnāt (formularies) are written by physicians 
for the use of practitioners. They contain recipes and instructions on the 
compounding of drugs, both for physicians who dispense their own drugs 
and for pharmacists who serve them. Al-Rāzī wrote an aqrabadbin, called a/- 
Adwiyah al-murakkabab (Compound Drugs”),*5 which has been preserved 
in a few manuscripts.“ 

Medical education in the time of al-Rāzī was based mainly on reading 
Arabic translations of earlier books. Al-Rāzī thought that it would be useful 
to define the names of drugs, diseases and organs which, though transliter- 
ated, were not translated into Arabic. It was equally essential, in his 
opinion, to have a knowledge of foreign units of weight and measures for 
writing recipes, together with their equivalents in the Arab world, if 
foreign formularies were to be used at all by practising physicians. 

Another part of a/- Jami al-kabir is entitled Fi^stinbat al-asma? wa-l-awzān 
wa-l-makāyīl al-majbūlah al-vāgfah fī kutub al-tibb ("On Finding the 
Meaning of Unfamiliar Terms, Weights, and Measures Occurring in Books 
on Medicine”). Fi °stinbat al-asma’ is a type of polyglot lexicon in which 
each unfamiliar term — whether Greek, Syriac, Persian, Indian or even 
Arabic — is placed in a column, followed by a definition or translation given 
in the opposite column. Although al-Rāzī wrote in his introduction to this 
part of al-Jami“ al-kabir that he would mark the linguistic origin of each 
unfamiliar term, by writing next to it a certain letter of the alphabet, these 
key letters are very frequently missing from the text. Prospective editors of 
this particular book are likely to meet a wide range of etymological 
difficulties, in five different languages. A copyist, who probably knew very 
little about the text he was transcribing, says in a marginal remark: "these 
terms seem to be in different tongues; their obscure meanings are intelli- 

gible only to able linguists of sound judgement.”4 Al-R4zi also writes, in 


4 Bodleian Library, MS Bod. Or. $61, fols. 1b, line 2-4a, line 1 3; Escorial MS 815, fols. zb, line 2-4b, 
line 19. 

45 [bn al-Nadīm, Fibrist, t, 300; Kraus, Epítre de Bērūnī, 7, no. 13; al-Qifti, I&bbar al-‘ulama’, 274; Ibn abi 
Usaybi‘ah, "Uyšn al-anba’, 1, 316. 

6 GAL, 1, 269, no. 4; Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 537/3, fols. 1582-1812; Milli Malik, Tehran, MS 
4573, PP. 1-14. 

” Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, t, 300; Ibn abi Usaybi'ah, "Uyūn a/-anbā”, t, 318. 


^ Bodleian Library, MS Or. 561, fol. 55a. This part of Kitab al- Jami‘ al-kabir was printed under the title 
of a/-Hawi, xxii, 61-412. 
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Fistinbat al-asmā”, that he intentionally included exotic pu with d 
forms of Arabic spelling E os were frequently found written 
i ipes in many medical books. 
E As Minus "m appreciated that men of noble bids e uds 
to certain considerations in the prescription of medicines: pun ry ie 
of drugs should be hidden in sweet and palatable aja | li prd 
al-Tibb al-mulūkī (“Royal Medicine”), in contrast with HS s eee 
yahdurub al-tabīb (“He who has no Physicias to Attend Him") also kn 
Tibb al-fugarā” ("Medicine for the Poor ). — m 
Al-Razi's Kitab al-Khawass ("Properties of Things ),? so far pi is 
lished, gives evidence of his opposition to scientific Pide a a 
introduction, he argues that properties attributed to things shou : 
recorded in a book; nothing would be lost but the time of Moe t e 
down. These properties should neither be accepted nor denied unle 
experience (/ajribab) proves them to be true or false: | 
Since many wicked people E lies ie icis n iE pee np e 
possess decisive means to distinguish th o P ee 
i - nly actual experience — it wi 
m m sallee and i them all... vēra not accept any 
property as authentic unless it has been examined and tried. a 
Al-Rāzī was an experienced clinical observer. He read the — 
of Hippocrates' Epidemics and decided that it would be usefu for po 2 
to write his own case-histories, in which he recorded the e Epi 
and professions.5! He gives an early example of an up-to-date c mus : " 
when he treats a group of patients suffering from meningitis ts ca 
blood-letting and intentionally, as a control, leaves dur group w 
blood-letting, so that he may form the right opinion. TORT 
The medical works of al-Rāzī had a great influence on the teaching : 
medicine in the Latin West. He differentiated between smallpox an 
measles in his book a/- Jadari wa-l-hasbab® in which he gives vety SIERS 
clinical details. This book was translated into many occidental ms 
al-Hawi and a/-Mangūrī were also translated into Latin, and remained for 
centuries among the textbooks used in European universities. 


* Ibn al-Nadim Fihrist, t, 300; Ibn abi Ugaybi'ah, “Uyin Miei UA ee ok ins 4 
% Dir al-Kutub al-Misriyyah, Cairo, MS Tibb 141, fols. 120a, line 20— Es A 
"Rhazes' clinical experience: new material”, a/-Mashrig, LVI, 1962, 237 y", Isis, XxX111, 1935, 321-56 
51 M. Meyerhof, “Thirty-three clinical observations by Rhazes (circa 900 AD) , 15/5, i 
(Arabic text 1—14). 
52 Iskandar, Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts, 10—11 s no. 2; Iskandar, 
ei : fol. 167a, lines 7—12. 
239; Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 156, TO TAS » : E 
9 Ibn al-Nadim Fibrirt, t, 300; Ibn abi Ugaybi'ah, "Uyār al-anba’, t, 316; see above, n. 30 
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CHAPTER 22 


AL-FĀRĀBĪ 


Unlike the changes which Muslim names frequently underwent in the Latin 
West, the last name of Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Tarkhan b. 
Awzalugh (or Uzlugh) al-Fārābī was barely altered, and it is as  Alfarabi" 
that it has been common to refer to him. Al-Farabi's name, however, may be 
the only constant on which to seize at the moment, as contemporaty 
scholarship challenges previous assessments of his work. Al-Farabi appears 
increasingly as a disarmingly subtle thinker, an individualist with a civic 
conscience, a man who attempted to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, 
philosophy and theology, Athens and Mecca.! The syntheses attempted, 
however, are neither facile nor dogmatic, and proceed froma predominantly 
philosophical standpoint. The exact nature of al-Fārābī's philosophical 
credo, moreover, is still being questioned. * 

The question is complicated by the lack of a sure chronology for al- 
Farabi’s many compositions, and an equal ignorance of the particular 
circumstances which prompted each work ina given genre: the motivation, 
purpose and intended audience. With few sure criteria of a biographical or 
stylistic sort to assist them, scholars are forced to choose between differing 
statements and emphases in related texts, and even within the same text, to 
determine al-Farabi’s genuine convictions. Moreover, the work of Leo 
Strauss, Muhsin Mahdi and others has drawn attention to the likelihood 
that al-Farabi deliberately shielded essential elements of his convictions 
from the eyes of the uncritical reader. Thus al-Farabi has been a prime 
candidate for that approach to philosophy which emphasizes its esoteric 
nature, a nature at variance with the exoteric or apparent reading of a text. 

Not much is known of al-Fārābī's private life. As his name indicates, he 
was born in Farab, a district and town adjacent to the Jaxartes river in 
Turkestan (Transoxania), in 256 or 257/870. His father was, it seems, a 
Turkish officer, with whom al-Farabi presumably went to Damascus. It was 
there or in Khurāsān that he apparently began his philosophical studies, 
reportedly reading at night by lamplight, while working as a labourer in a 


! See above, ch. 6, 78—87. 
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garden and vineyard during the day. The re pis d i 
bespeaks inured al-Fārābī H the simple if pd ium ife. At no 
id he possess wealth or powet, or se 2 
oen «L-Fārābī sought out teachers of philosophy in Baghdad, iid 
he advanced from the ranks of student to that of celebrated teacher. e 
commented on many of Aristotle's books, particularly his logical treatises, 
and his own summaries and more independent compositions show ais 
familiarity with the Stagirite's thought in all its dimensions: i TS 
knowledge of Plato was more limited, though Plato s Repubi an = 
play critical roles in his own political philosophy. Al-Farabi s metap d 
doctrine, for its part, is an amalgam of neo-Platonic and Aristotelian 
"ims many writings and fame brought him, in his seventies, to the 
attention of the Shīī Hamdānī prince Sayf al-Dawlah (reigned 333-5 6/94 . 
67), who in 330/942 invited him to join his court in Aleppo. There wire i 
received a modest subvention, and was left mostly to his own devices. He 
dressed as a Süfi, but this was apparently more a statement of independence 
than of identification with the mystical fraternity. | 
Al-Farabi’s identification was first and foremost with philosophers, but 
unlike Socrates, for example, with whom he had much in common 
personally and philosophically, he did not antagonize the ruling es 
Despite the general and not necessarily Islamic thrust of his writing, . 
philosophical views were not regarded as heretical, his political theory kb 
seen as subversive. Indeed, in many ways he built bridges between t e 
Muslim and Shī (particularly Imāmī) state and the philosophical ioni 
He was thus tolerated if not appreciated in Aleppo, where, apparently, he 
died i o. 
yr fame continued to grow after his death, and he E 
widely known as “the Second Teacher", al-mu allim al-tbani (after Aristot : 
tbe teacher of philosophy in the Islamic world), the man who iid 
Aristotle, Plato and much of the later philosophical tradition to intereste 
Muslims and Jews in the Arab world. The Latin West, receiving his 
translated works belatedly and partially, together with those of Ibn Sīnā 
and Ibn Rushd, did not appreciate him as much, though current interest in 
hi may make up for medieval neglect. oe 
a fis is duc in part to the ambience of Baghdad in his day. 
He studied there with Yahanna b. Haylān, and held conversations with 
Abū Bishr Mattā b. Yünus and others of that circle. These men were part of 
a continuous coterie of Christian Arab scholars who had kept the flame of 
philosophy and science from being extinguished in the generally con 
stricted climate of Byzantium and early Islam. By the fourth/tenth century, 
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Baghdad had offered a haven to these philosophers, and allowed them to 
transmit their learning, translated into Arabic from Greek and Syriac texts. 
The curriculum taught was essentially that of Alexandria of the sixth 
century AD, itself a culmination of a long chain of commentaries on most of 
Aristotle's work, a good deal of pseudepigraphic neo-Platonic teachings 
and some, but not much, of Plato and other Greek writers. 

Baghdad was a haven for this philosophical legacy of late antiquity, but it 
was also a challenge to it, as its proponents were forced to defend their 
teachings before a sceptical, and somewhat threatened traditionally minded 
Muslim intelligentsia. The teachings themselves bore the stigma of pagan 
origin and Christian transmission, and were thus doubly suspect to the 
Muslim faithful. More even than carrying the burden of guilt by associa- 
tion, however, philosophy was seen as adversarial to the traditional sciences 
of Islam by its very nature. It introduced as subjects necessary for the 
educated person’s well-being and even eternal happiness areas of investi- 
gation remote from the Qur'an, tafsīr, Hadith and fiqh. Even the esteemed 
and more abstract studies of kalām and the Arabic language were thought to 
be challenged by the claims of the new sciences, particularly logic. 

Al-Farabi’s task was to naturalize philosophy in Islam in a convincing 
manner, while at the same time not compromising philosophy itself. To do 
this he essentially disregarded the historical Christian association with the 
discipline, treating it in effect as a coincidental and peripheral fact; and 
considered the pagan dimension as a similarly negligible factor. Thus, for 
example, in commenting upon Aristotle’s reference in De Interpretatione 23° 
23 to many "first substances” (brūtai ousiai]al-jawabir al-uwal) which are 
actual without having any potentiality, al-Fārābī says that this notion is 
"extremely obscure" (aghmad jiddan), and that “the notion of ‘the first 
substances’ was almost taken for granted among Aristotle’s contemporar- 
ies; for they used to believe in many gods. But what the people of his time 
and his country used to consider as gods people of our time consider as 
angels. Today, people believe them to be mortal, while Aristotle’s contem- 
poraries believed them to be eternal’’.2 

In this manner, al-Fārābī subtly dissociates Aristotle from his polytheis- 
tic contemporaries, and relegates the philosophers’ belief in many gods to 
the dustbin of history. “Angels” have taken the place of the fallen pagan 
gods in the cosmology of those (like himself) who follow Aristotelian 
teachings, he explains, adding that “today, people believe” angels to be 
mortal, i.e. non-eternal. Al-Farabi does not say that he believes this, or that 

philosophers in general so believe, but that the general mass of people in his 


? Zimmermann, A/-Farabi's Commentary, 185. 
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o arab ion that 
day (abl gamāninā) do so. This is correct, as was al-Farabi’s observation t 


Aristotle's "gods" were considered as "angels" by Muslim (as well as 
j hristian) philosophers. 
ee E or Aie Vm the immortal status of oa sub- 
stances was not usually denied by the philosophers; who 2 t x - 
non-theological terms as the “intelligences” (al-‘ugul) of the sp e t js 
formal causes. Al-Fārābī sided with the philosophers on this issue, E as 
is admittedly a complicated and "obscure" topic, far from the logica 
distinctions which are the main concern of his De Interpretatione sedi 
taty, he was able to extricate himself from the discussion without urt |; 
elaboration. That was fortunate, since elaborating upon his position aes 
have undercut the general impression of sympathy with Muslim beliefs 
i ished to make. 
D ju ja Commentary, which has now been extensively 
studied and commented upon, makes the point which al-Fārābī presents 
elsewhere as well, that logic is a universal tool for oxide! the 
concepts which underlie all languages, and that it is not a Jamis : Hel 
one specific language. Abū Bishr Matta had already been su JE e 
public ridicule for claims similar to al-Farabi's, the case against e "ie 
easiet owing to his imperfect command of Arabic. Al-Fārābī cou po 
so easily faulted, and he is careful to translate the Syriac ios vija 
predecessors, with their Christian associations, into Arabic. Yet al- "n 
technical terms and even syntactic constructions clearly bear the mark o 
their non-Arabic and ultimately Greek origins. He does not hesitate to use 
Greek linguistic forms as paradigms of his “universal” grammar: S ee 
well have put off traditional grammarians and hurt al-Farabi’s own c E 
of being accepted by his contemporaries, yet it also speaks to : s 2 
Courage in his character. He was not prepared to present dene pi 
of its aspects as a parochial subject. Even as it was not inherent y dis : 
Christian, neither was it particularly Muslim. It had nothing to be as ous 
of in its antecedents, and saw itself as their heir. Islamicization of the 
material could go only so far; philosophy was its own ind D 
necessarily antagonistic to the traditional sciences of Islam, but 
subservient to them either. cs 
Al-Fārābī's teachings, even when cautious, bear signs of the kaltās 
challenge philosophy presented to the orthodox guardians of the faith. Fo 
all his avoidance of theological issues in the De Interpretatione Commentary, 
for example, al-Fārābī is almost impaled on the horns of a dilemma in trying 
to reconcile God's foreknowledge and man's free will? both seen as 


3 Ibid., cxvi, 85, 98. 
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required to assert divine justice as well as omniscience and omnipotence. 
Al-Farabi is brought into this problem by commenting upon Aristotle’s 
(De Interpretatione, 9) belief, with which he concurs, that future events 
contingent upon external causes cannot be known definitely in advance of 
their occurrence. This, because future events as such do not exist as yet, and 
the possibility of their existing is just that, a possible and not a certain 
reality. It should not impugn God's omniscience, therefore, to have his 
knowledge “limited” to present and past realities. Moreover, al-Fārābī 
recounts the deleterious effects upon human beings of believing that all 
their actions are necessary and thus predestined, determined by God's 
foreknowledge. 
However, despite the compelling logical and social reasons for accepting 
the non-definite and thus unknowable nature of future possibilities, and 
despite surely having known that similar claims had been made by the more 
liberal (but vanquished) Mu tazilah theologians, al-Farabi claims that “all 
religions” affirm divine foreknowledge, and that it is therefore necessary to 
find a solution compatible with religious beliefs as much as with actual 
reality and popular opinions. Al-Farabi’s own solution is a variant of one 
suggested by Islamic theologians before him, namely, that both necessity 
and possibility, foreknowledge and freedom (of a sort) can coexist, that the 
intrinsic possibility of a thing is not altered by external causes which in 
effect determine its future, and which always have done so. In this view, a 
person retains the ability or “power” (gadar) to act; it is his ability, though 
the actual operation of the power is determined by God. This formulation, 
however, is not particularly satisfactory from a philosophical standpoint, 
and al-Farabi appears to concede as much before terminating the discus- 
sion. His final observation on the kalām-type resolution he has adopted, 
however ambivalently, is that “this opinion is more helpful for religions” 
(anfa‘ fī I-milal) than that of its opponents. 

As this example indicates, al-Fārābī is prepared to come to terms with the 
religious tenets held by most Muslims of his day. As he intimates, however, 
ideally he would hope to find solutions that conform both to religious 
dogma, popular beliefs and actual reality (a/-amr al-mawjūd). It is this latter 
criterion which effectively distinguishes him and all philosophers from the 
theologians of Islam, the »stakallimin. For the dominant forms of kalam 
occasionalism and atomism, even in diluted form, tended to deny the 
autonomy of nature and of the subject viewing nature, while aggrandizing 
God's presence in the world. Al-Farabi’s conviction of the relative 
independence of man and nature from God, and of the reliability of man's 
senses and judgement, is his point of departure as a philosopher, that which 
he shares with Aristotle. 


Al-Fārābīis particularly critical of kalam methodology. As he describes it 
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in his Isa’ a/-"ulūm (“Enumeration of the Sciences”) and elsewhere, it is 
essentially apologetic and polemical, defending religious beliefs in a variety 
of ways, including the use of logical fallacies. Even where their reasoning is 
internally valid, however, the conclusions of kalam arguments are conjec 
tural at best, since they are of a type of argument which does not lea M 
certain truth. This is dialectical reasoning, which, as he says ina number ° 
places, uses premises which are commonly assumed ( famously so, al- 
masbbūrāf) to be true, but which may well not be. These premises do not 
contain the incontrovertible and logically unassailable evident truths of me 
first principles or intelligibles (a/-‘agul al-awail), and thus, unlike them, o 
not yield conclusions which are necessarily true. Thus kalām reasoning, 
even where well constructed, leads only to possibly true conclusions, 
propositions which cannot (or should not) justify full confidence or 
certainty in those who assert them. ; 
There is, though, as al-Fārābī concedes, a degree of certainty and thus a 
measure of truth to dialectical arguments, since there is a possibility that 
they may be ttue. Likewise, rhetorical arguments may be true, though they 
are less likely to be, since their premises are more suspect, being Patent y 
conjectural (magnin) and not widely known or accepted. Even poetry has 
its degree of truth, however remote initially, its erstwhile singular state 
ments convertible to general syllogisms. Religion is said to make use o 
poetic discourse, even as its theologians use all the other forms o 
arguments as well, including sophistical reasoning where necessary. — 
There are thus five kinds of reasoning for al-Farabi: demonstrative, 
dialectical, sophistical, rhetorical and poetic. In his various introductions 
and commentaries to Aristotle's works on the Organon, which al-Farabi 
expands to include rhetoric and poetry, he deals with the syllogisme 
appropriate to each, conveying to the reader the merits and limitations o 
each form of discourse in relation to certain knowledge. Such knowledge is 
the goal of philosophical investigation, and for al-Fārābī it is clear that i is 
attained only by the demonstrative syllogism, as described by Aristot e in 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics (Kitab al-Qiyas and al-Burhan respectively). 
As he makes clear in his commentaries on these works and elsewhere, al- 
Farabi’s penchant is for formally structured, deductive reasoning, using 
premises which are known to be true essentially on non-empirical grounds. 
Following Aristotle, he believes this is how philosophy should operate in 
all its theoretical endeavouts, in mathematics, physics and metaphysics, as 
well as in logic itself. At the same time, al-Farabi realizes, with Aristotle, 
that most areas of life, those investigated by both the natural and socia 
Sciences, depend upon empirical evidence offered to the senses and upon 
non-necessary, inductively derived premises; and that most peop e ase 
their beliefs upon accepted and conventional wisdom, relying on the 
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teachings of both secular and religious authorities. All these sources of 
knowledge are trustworthy in principle, however limited their claim to 
certain truth must be. Still, a great deal of significant and vital knowledge 
may be had by pursuing investigations in these areas of practical philos- 
ophy. Accordingly, al-Farabi has treatises on astronomy, the vacuum, 
medicine and alchemy, in addition to many compositions in the traditional 
subjects of physics and metaphysics; and he complements his commentaries 
on rhetoric and poetry with a work on music theory. In all these studies, al- 
Farabi’s preferred models are taken from Greek sources, an approach 
which is more successful in the sciences than in the arts, for which 
knowledge of Greek language and culture is more necessary. 

Al-Farabi’s confidence in his ability to assimilate and interpret Greek 
culture to his Muslim audience stems from his conviction in the universality 
of the human condition, a condition both physical and spiritual. Man’s 
rationality and sociability are viewed as part of a universe which is 
eminently and naturally ordered and benign. It is in this perspective that 
one should read al-Farabi’s analysis of the growth of language, and of the 
vatious rational and cultural skills which develop in each nation in the wake 
of this growth. As presented in the Kitab a/-Hurūf ("Book of Letters”), 
particularly, nations are seen to progress from the lesser forms of reason- 
ing — rhetoric, dialectic and sophistry — to the greater, namely, demonstra- 
tive reasoning. Those citizens familiar with all these skills will appreciate 
the capabilities and applicable spheres of demonstrative syllogisms, but also 
know their limitations. Political science, for example, will be recognized at 
best as a mixture of dialectic and demonstrative reasoning, the dialectic 
coming as close as it can to certainty. It remains, however, essentially a 
dialectical art, dealing with probable assumptions only. 

Discussing human society in general as he is — although the classical 
Greek experience is his ostensible model — al-Farabi then claims that 
philosophers implement their beliefs by establishing a religion comprised 
both of theoretical ideas and of practical laws which reflect these ideas. As, 
however, most people cannot understand ideas in their abstract and 
syllogistically demonstrable manner, the religion is given a symbolic 
formulation, with figurative representations and imitations of the ideas. 
There can be an appropriate philosophical religion of this sort, al-Farabi 
allows, a religion which correctly articulates the ideas of its founders or 
founder. Such a religion will be attuned to the language, mores and history 
of the people to which it is addressed, and express national traditions and 
aspirations. Yet al-Farabi also points out the many corruptions which may 
befall religion, owing to human failings and the vicissitudes of history. 
Besides the popular tendency of people to treat familiar religious symbols as 

ultimate realities, foreign conquest can introduce a new religion the 
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symbols of which are widely misunderstood from the start, not following 
from prior philosophical conceptualization. In instances such as these, the 
philosopher who appreciates the universality of truth and the relativity of 
religious symbolization is likely to be pitted against the popular defenders 
of the faith, its legislators and theologians. Religion can thus play a 
constructive role in society as well as a destructive one, depending on its 
relation to philosophy. 

The secular and political interpretation of religion which al-Farabi here 
offers is striking, but it is not his only interpretation of this phenomenon. In 
a number of similar compositions, and particularly in his major treatises, 
“The Political Regime” (Kitab al-Siyasah al-madaniyyah) and the “Principles 
of the Views of the Citizens of the Best State", as its latest learned editor and 
translator has called the Kitab Mabad? ārā” abl al-madinah al-fadilah, we find a 
view of the relation of philosophy and religion which is couched in more 
traditional terms, philosophically and conceptually. Admittedly, it is again 
the philosopher, the man who knows truth demonstratively, who is 
portrayed as the lawgiver and founder of the religion, and again religion is 
described in terms of figurative representation and imitation of abstract 
truth. In the best or ideal state, the philosopher is king, legislating practices 
as well as beliefs. Now, however, the philosopher-plus seems to be only a 
conduit for revelation from on high. His inspiration (way) is said to come 
from the “Active Intellect” (2/-/ag/ al-fa“al), the heavenly substance which 
is responsible (in the Hellenistic scheme accepted by al-Farabi and all other 
falasifah) for imparting knowledge to man. The Active Intellect in turn is 
dependent ultimately on God for its action, if not for its being, so that it is 
Allah — called so by name — who is really responsible for the religion 
revealed to his prophet and imam, introducing traditional terms as 
synonyms for the philosopher king. 

Seen in this light, the true religion, the religion of the best city or state, 
can yet be subservient to philosophy and be its popular expression, but it 
would appear nevertheless to be authentically God-given, its resemblance 
to other religions of superficial significance. Accordingly, this approach 
affords a more conventional and religiously conciliatory impression than 
otherwise discernible in al-Farabi’s writing on this topic. 

This impression is challenged, however, by the realization that al- 
Fārābī's doctrine of the Active Intellect is philosophically problematic and 
inconsistent. On the one hand, the Active Intellect, for all its religious 
identification — it is called “the Holy” as well as “the Faithful Spirit" (a-rūk 
al-gudsī, al-rūh al-amin) — relates to all men equally. The emanation of ideas 
flows from it necessarily, in al-Farabi’s scheme, even as the First Cause, 
God, endows the Active Intellect (together with the rest of the world) with 
existence in a necessary way. Al-Fārābī has no general theory of divine will 
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to account for particular acts of revelation; a fact which has led scholars to 
assume al-Farabi regards revelation essentially as a function of its recipient, 
the person endowed with a superior intelligence. A prophet in this view is 
distinguished from a philosopher by his developed imagination only, but 
this faculty, as his intelligence, comes to him "naturally". 

On the other hand, al-Fārābī describes the relation of the Active Intellect 
to the prophet in such a way that the former appears to act as a true "angel", 
intentionally delivering a message, which may involve future events, to a 
selected individual. The message, moreovet, is said to be given in 
particular, even “sensible” (i.e. representational) terms, not as intelligibles 
or universals only, which the prophet then particularizes and stylistically 
adapts. This would, however, be quite an extraordinary feat for the Active 
Intellect, since as intellect it supposedly has no more an imaginative or 
sensory faculty than it has volition. 

Another problem is presented by al-Farabi’s claim that the souls of the 
righteous philosophers survive death and consciously enjoy the next 
world.‘ Similarly though conversely, the wise but wicked souls are said to 
suffer eternal pain, while ignorant souls are doomed to complete annihila- 
tion. As is clear, the sole criterion for immortality is intellectual achieve- 
ment, though the entire soul, with its physical faculties of pleasure and pain, 
is said to receive eternal being. This, despite the fact that al-Fārābī believes 
that the virtuous person is one who distances himself from physical 
pleasures. The soul, which nowhere in al-Fārābī is said to be eternal a parte 

ante, thus receives a status for which he has no real explanation. 

Similarly lacking a satisfactory conceptual formulation are al-Farabi’s 
assertions regarding the possibility of an individual person's intellect 
achieving immortality. Al-Fārābī discusses this issue in a number of 
compositions including one called simply the Risa/ab fī *-"Ag/ (“Treatise 
on the Intellect"). Though his writings vary here and there, he is quite 
explicit and consistent on the developmental stages of a person's intellect, 
and on the nature of its final state of actualization, that in which it achieves 
immortality and perfection. It is then an acquired intellect” (aql mustafad), 
Le. it has acquired its “own” substantive reality, the sum total of its 

intellections of essential being, and it is this individual immaterial intelli- 
gence which he claims survives man's physical demise. For al-Farabi, this is 
accomplished without permanent conjunction or unification with the 
Active Intellect. The individual intellect has a partial relation with this 
universal source of intellection and intelligible or formal reality, but the 
ontological gap between the two is too great, apparently, ever to be 


4 Cf. al-Madinah al-fadilah, ch. 16. 
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completely bridged. With the assistance of the universal intellect, and ze 
relation said to approximate union, the individual intellect for al-Fārā : 
takes its place in eternity as a discrete essence, the eternal intellect or realize 
iven person. 
Es je s an accepting al-Farabi’s stated position on its face value 
is based on a number of factors. For one, al-Farabi emphasizes the 
individual and “natural” origins of the human intellect, originally created 
as part of man's nature, an innate "disposition" (isti dad) of his pire: 
faculty to abstract intelligible forms from objects of ir orļan 
imagination. Al-Fārābī nevet explains how this generated intellect. ein 
become immortal, however perfected it is. Secondly, the lack in al-Farabi S 
conceptualization of a permanent if only partial conjunction with the 
Active Intellect leaves the individual intellect suspended in ait, without a 
substantive support in eternal being. It is for this reason that Ibn Rushd de 
led later to posit an essential identification of universal and individua 
intellects; while Ibn Sīnā, for his part, saw the Active Intellect as emanating 
all actual forms directly upon the individual intellect, thus ensuring its 
immortality. For Ibn Sina, the proliferation of immortal intellects or 
souls — is part of the emanative process characteristic of the cosmic chain x 
being; a position al-Farabi, with his greater concern for the autonomy o 
nature and human intellection, cannot so easily endorse. T " 
The attainment of happiness is a major concern of al-Fārābī S writing, 
and it is the title of one of his treatises, Taby/a/-sa adab. Yet “true happiness 
(al-sa‘adah bi-'-hagīgab), would seem to be beyond al-Farabi’s grasp, if it = 
be found only in an after-world to which one has to earn entrance primarily 
as a successful philosopher. This is al-Fārābī's main condition for Kejs 
immortality, though it would appear that it is not his main bd E true 
happiness, or at least of that sort of happiness with whic k : es 
comfortable philosophically. Real happiness for al-Fārābī is to be fou 
with and for people, in designing and implementing the ideal d 
one close to the ideal. It is thus political philosophy, not metaphysics, whic 
holds the key to distinguishing between true and false forms of Ke 
Accordingly, al-Farabi’s political treatises go into great detail to de roa 
the various types of states or cities, and the natures of the leaders o = : 
Working with Plato's Republic as his model, al-Fārābī offers examples o 
political leadership suitable for Muslim as well as non-Muslim ākā 
Elsewhere, Plato is singled out for mention in teaching the respect id 
the philosopher-statesman must accord the conventions and religion of his 
t van be misleading, however, to pretend al-Farabr's politically 
oriented treatises are just that. There isa great deal of attention paid in them 
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to metaphysical teachings, it being apparent that for al-Fārābī true 
happiness is to be had in the mastery of both theoretical and political 
philosophy. Yet we have said that at the critical juncture between the 
heavens and earth, in the relation between the Active Intellect and man, al- 
Fārābī's metaphysics breaks down. We can say further that al-Fārābī 
presents the main body of his cosmological doctrine in a mostly dogmatic 
way, not demonstrating its truth so much as assuming it. The most 
elaborate arguments he presents for the existence of God lead to a necessary 
being presiding over an eternal universe, a view which he could not very 
well press unduly on his fellow Muslims. Moreover, if al-Farabi really 
believed there was an unbridgeable gap between the Active Intellect and an 
individual intellect, it would never be possible to know the ultimate truths, 
those beyond the Active Intellect itself, those concerning God himself. 

It would seem that the neo-Platonic legacy was the metaphysical view 
which most appealed to al-Fārābī, though he may well have realized that it 
was not a demonstrably necessary position to hold. In his treatises 
describing the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, he essentially ignores the 
metaphysical doctrines of both, probably indicating thereby that neither 
was convincing to him. In view of all this, it may not be far-fetched to 
believe that al-Farabi presented a metaphysical scheme in which he had less 
than full confidence, one for which at least certain key aspects were 
described disingenuously. He was reported to have disavowed his belief in 
immortality in a now lost commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, calling 
such a belief an old women's tale and claiming that there is no happiness 
other than political happiness.5 If so, though, it is political happiness resting 
on a foundation more natural and empirical than it is metaphysical and 
analytical, with arguments of a dialectical rather than demonstrative nature. 
As such, al-Fārābī's ideal city is founded only on probable truths, and man's 
happiness depends on political views which could be wrong. 

Al-Farabi may well have known that there was little certainty to most of 
his political or metaphysical teachings. Like Socrates, al-Farabi may have 
been aware of his ignorance, understanding that true happiness lies in the 
quest, and not in the attainment, of happiness. Outwardly, though, al- 
Farabi prefers to follow Plato in appearing more confident and conformist; 
while allowing the sophisticated reader to realize the dilemma in which the 
philosopher finds himself. In the most radical but debateable formulation of 
this position, al-Farabi’s metaphysical scheme can be seen as the philoso- 


pher’s religion, an abstract yet symbolic expression of ideas rooted in 
political necessity. 


5 Cf. S. Pines, “The limitation of human knowledge according to al-Farabi, Ibn Bajja and Maimonides” 
in I. Twersky (ed.), Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature, Cambridge, Mass., 1979. 


CHAPTER 23 


IBN SINA 


Ibn Sina is outstanding among Arabic authors for the unusually xe 
reception which he has been given in Europe. The secret of his success is : 
be found in the way that his writings synthesize all the most origina 
of Muslim philosophy. . ; l 
T Mi lies claimed in Misiones of philosophy that Arabic MO 
only metit is its transmission of Greek, mainly neo-Platonic, a o. : 
oversimplifies the subject in a misleading way, for, by e rore 
need to analyse Arabic philosophy in its own right, it relieves the ju 
all the technical obstacles to an understanding of the cl ni 
language, a different religion, an altogether foreign cultural milieu: 
and numerous other considerations are dismissed at once. — 
Ibn Sinà's acceptance in the West is indicative of the affinity whic de 
between his outlook and European systems of thought, an affinity t : z 
less strongly felt in the cases of other Arabic philosophers, pipi j - 
Ibn Sīnā, neatly all of them lived in times of crisis. The crises dem : 
Ibn Sīnā's lifetime were not only of a political nature but arose mainly trom 
antinomies between Muslim religious principles, and those of Wok 
which were being assimilated by an expanding Islamic empire. di 
resulting conflicts were what in Western terms would be called ud S i 
between faith and reason. Ibn Sīnā's solution to this aporia captured t 
minds of the medieval Christian world, not only asa d in i Eds 
right, but also on account of the influence which it exercised T RA » 
philosophers: on Ibn Rushd, for example, who was 5 P Rē ede 
important part in the renaissance of medieval Christian t duh Sm 
the disputes between them over many other matters, Ibn Rus Win 
lead from Ibn Sīnā on the issue of the relationship between revelation a 
faith. 
i: purpose of the present exposition is to emphasize ps poss 
Ibn Sinà's thought which best illustrate the originality of its dep 
from, and superseding of, Greek philosophy. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Ibn Sīnā was born in 370/980 and died some fifty years later in 428/1057. His 
full name was Abū "Alī al-Husayn b. "Abdullāh b. al-Hasan b. "Alī b. Sina. 
Avicenna, the name by which he is known in the West, is of Andalusian 
otigin. He was born in Turkestan, in Afshana, near Bukhārā, and is buried 
in Hamadhan, where he died. His Persian origins preclude speaking of his 
philosophy purely in terms of Greek features because, fluent both in Arabic 
and in Persian, his access to Iranian sources was direct and unmediated by 
Greek writers. 

Ibn Sina can only be described as a very gifted child prodigy. Through 
failing to adapt to their environment, child prodigies all too often lose their 
way: Ibn Sina, though, was rescued by a feeling of dissatisfaction with his 
teachers, as a result of which, and thanks to the flexibility of Muslim 
education, he became self-taught. While still a child, he was initiated in 
religious studies by a private tutor; by the age of ten, he had memorized the 
Qur'an. Indeed, it can be said that religious learning underlaid his 
formation in science. Besides the deep understanding of Islamic jurispru- 
dence which he gained, instruction in the natural sciences complemented 
his religious education. It is known for certain that he had read the scientific 
encyclopaedia of the Ikhwan al-$afā” at a very early age. Of all the sciences, 
however, excluding the sciences of religion, the one in which he was 
initiated in perhaps the shortest time was medicine, to which a Christian 
physician, "Īsā b. Yahyā, introduced him. He was renowed for his medical 
skills at the age of sixteen, to all intents and purposes instructing the 
students himself. The extraordinary cures that he performed on monarchs 
and princes won him the favour of sovereigns and, by the time he was 
twenty, the most celebrated rulers and physicians in the East were 
consulting him. At seventeen, he had cured the Samanid sultan Nüh b. 
Mansur (reigned 365—87/976—97); later, the amir Shams al-Dawlah reco- 
vered miraculously from a life-or-death struggle during which Ibn Sina 
spent over forty days at his bedside. 

It is not unusual to hear of eastern intellectuals combining scientific and 
political activities. Ibn Sina was one such intellectual, alternating politics by 
day with nocturnal vigils of study and research. In his own words; 

At night I would return home, set out a lamp before me, and devote myself to 
reading and writing. Whenever sleep overcame me or I became conscious of 
weakening, I would turn aside to drink a cup of wine, so that my strength would 


return to me. Then I would return to reading. And whenever sleep seized me I 


would see those very problems in my dream; and many questions became clear to 
me in my sleep. 


| W. E. Gohlman, The Life of Ibn Sina, Albany, 1974, 29-31. 
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It has to be admitted, nevertheless, that he was less successful in a 
than in medicine or philosophy. He returned defeated, for paar a Ms a 
military expedition with Shams al-Dawlah. Indeed, the politica | - 
which he suffered (and for which he had none but himself to blame) i : : 
military to sentence him to death. He was on the point of being dub g 
his life was spared because the amir, again ill in health, was Pn : ca 
once more on Ibn Sīnā”s medical services. His salvation for politica xin 
in other words, lay in the dependence of monarchs on his powers of hea ing. 
The work in which Ibn Sina's medical knowledge was cast is his pni 
fi'l-tibb.2 Not only is this a work which formed successive ien E 
eminent physicians until the late Middle Ages, but, as late as the A oft ; 
eleventh/seventeenth century, in the Universities of Montpellier is 
Louvain in France and Belgium, it was still being used as a textbook. iis 
work is characterized by clarity and precision. Consider, for example, its 
description of pleuritic symptoms: -— 
i isv are unmistakable; first, continuous fever; secondly, violen 
kar M di sia under the ribs, brought on particularly by ind sme 
thirdly, short breaths, taken with difficulty; fourthly, a fast, faint ips A xd 
a dry cough. If the patient begins to cough up sputa, it ts a sign t | g 
diseased also. | 
Today, there are more exact methods for diagnosing pleurisy pur ak dd 
science, nevertheless, cannot dispute the accuracy of Ibn Sina’s : ser- 
vations. His great encyclopaedic works, and his writings on iae ps 
have medical titles: namely a/-Najāb ("Salvation") and al- ifa 
l Pos RUNE missionaries from Egypt arrived in Bukhārā, Ibn Sina's 
father and one of his brothers were among the many whom they js 
His own rejection of their attempts to convert him demonstrates his i 
Of personality. Critical of the need for new ritual systems, A aap 
only those aspects of Ismā'īlī philosophy which he deeme to ien 
notably, an interest in the natural sciences and, at the same time, a my 
inclination — the fusion of Egyptian gnosticism with Iranian occult sciences 
~ which would manifest itself in his final metaphysical intuition. m 
In reality, he became a student of all the humanities, OE: tē 
philosophy, although this was not to the exclusion of other su An = ne 
Euclidean geometry, with which he acquainted himself, he earne i 
"Indian numerals"? from a grocer; and also mathematics, physics an 
astronomy. The lack of teachers qualified to satisfy his RUM 
in any subject forced him to become self-taught in all of them. Whe 


2 See above ch. 19, 356-8. 3 See above ch. 14, 255. 
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philosopher al-Nātalī went to Bukhāra, for example, he stayed as the guest 
of Ibn Sina's father. Ibn Sīnā learned some logic with him but remained 
unconvinced at heart by the instruction that he was given and was led once 
again, therefore, to teach himself. 

Metaphysics was the only subject in which the autodidactic method 
proved unsuccessful and, as Ibn Sina himself admitted, he found the subject 
quite inscrutable despite reading and rereading Aristotle’s Metaphysics until 
he virtually knew the work by heart. Then, one day, he met someone by 
chance in a bookshop who recommended a work by al-Farabi, probably his 
Kitab al-Hurif (“Book of Letters"). It was a revelation; it was the key to 
Aristotelian metaphysics. The incident is significant because it discloses 
the originality of the sources of Avicennian philosophy. It is generally 
argued, for example, that his neo-Platonism is no different from the Greek: 
yet, in adapting it to the Islamic world (as al-Farabi had done before him), 
he modified and enriched it profoundly. Even more importantly, now that 
Greek neo-Platonism is known to have been inspired by Iranian science, the 
knowledge of Persian, which was his by birth, led Ibn Sind to draw directly 
on this inspiration at its source. 

The apparent cause of Ibn Sina’s death was dysentery, a disease to which 
he was prone, as he was to epilepsy also. Both are said to have brought him 
close to death on several occasions. In addition, according to his pupil and 
biographer, Abū “Ubayd al- Jūzajānī, he gave himself reckless treatment. 
He finally fell ill on a journey with his patron ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah; knowing 
(with the intuition on which he frequently acted in life) that he was about to 
die and that treatment was in vain, he is alleged to have remarked: “The 
governor who used to govern my body is now incapable of governing, and 
so treatment is no longer of any use.’’4 There is a legend that his epitaph 
read: “His philosophy taught him no manners, and his medicine no cures.” 

Like most Arabic philosophers, Ibn Sina was both a prolific and a 
versatile writer during his relatively short lifetime. The bibliography 
compiled by G. C. Anawati contains 276 entries, including eight encyclo- 
paedias and numerous treatises on logic, metaphysics, theology, mysticism 


and asceticism, physics, astronomy, music, medicine, mathematics, gram- 
mar, rhetoric and poetry. 


ORIGINAL FEATURES OF IBN SINA’S WORKS 


In his classification of the sciences Ibn Sina largely followed Aristotle. 
Taking the degree of abstraction of their subject-matter as his classificatory 


* Gohlman, Ibn Sina, 89. 
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criterion, he distinguished three scientific classes, namely, the physical, the 
mathematical, and the metaphysical sciences. o —- 
Within the Hellenic metaphysical tradition, Ibn Sinà was t e firs i . 
know to have considered theology and ontology separately. d ee a 
quite different in outline from the science of divinity: the is p < 
metaphysics, he boldly asserts, is not the Deity but usn as is . 
order for something to be the subject of a science it 1s first nec à y 2 
prove its existence. The Deity, therefore, cannot be the pa o 2 
metaphysics since it is the aim of metaphysics to iw 2 (n dus 
Deity. This conception of the problem of the onto-theo tagi ii g m 
metaphysics amounted to a genuine revolution in the "e j "m 
formulations of St Thomas in the Prologue to his Summa Theologica v y 
nts made by Ibn Sina. V 
"n rura. the ETS of Ibn Sīnā's thought, itis pueden 
to bear its evolution in mind: superimposed on his Muslim faith, t : aie : 
of which formed the basis of all his thinking, there is a Pe : ei 
philosophy and Iranian neo-Platonism alongside Greek wi ies 
gnosticism. It is this synthesis of religion and philosophy; d ar vds 
of Arabic philosophy in general, and of Ibn Sinà's in zen at, - dā 
been the primary cause of his influence in the West. For Ap ii 
found, in a unique manner, the human framework which is n 
ion. 
Kia an untiring metaphysician, deeply pore iun 
religious concerns and constantly restless in M l pcs ge 
Questions multiplied as his understanding of para-Is c Eti 
advanced: where does the truth lie? In Islam or in Christianity: n pd 
Persia? India or Egypt? Or is it in all of them? Let us see how his mys 
synthesis was accomplished, step by metaphysical step. aa 
Like the neo-Platonists, Ibn Sīnā conceived the way to the Deity - 
process of ascent and descent. The Deity is indivisible gio = 
oneness can have knowledge neither of itself nor of others p aa 
knowledge presupposes disunity, a dichotomy n iui dud ss 
subject and the object of knowledge — knowledge of t e dcn s 
extrapolated externally. This occasions the first dm d ki 
itself and by its own nature, is nothing but pure poss ili a E 
necessarily from oneness. Ibn Sina described it as irs dud h 2 
necessary for Other”. Having the form of possibility and the sk 
shadow, it stands in opposition to oneness, a nonentity on Pi o im - 
By contemplating itself as shadow, consciousness BS F A 
the supraelemental body of the first heaven. This ethereal bo y pne 
need then of the spiritual motive power of a soul. All emanatio 
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consequence of knowledge, the products of intelligence. 'There are three 
main acts of intelligence, each of which creates a discrete entity: these 
entities are first, consciousness, which arises from contemplation of the 
Deity; secondly, the motivating soul of the first heaven, which derives from 
consciousness contemplating itself as possibility; thirdly, the celestial body, 
which is constituted by consciousness's third act of intelligence, namely, its 
contemplation of its own existence as possibility. Following Ptolemy's 
astronomical system composed of ten spheres, Ibn Sinà proceeded down to 
a tenth consciousness. Each stage of the descent is based on a ternary 
process in which body, spiritual force (the soul) and intelligent conscious- 
ness are involved. 

Distinguishing two functions of the soul as, on the one hand, the form of 

a body and, on the other, physically independent consciousness, was to 
depart from Aristotelianism in a vital way. The ten consciousnesses are 
called karūbiyyēn, cherubic intelligences or intellectual angels. It was Ibn 
Sina’s doctrine on these heavenly angels, the motivating souls of the ten 
celestial spheres, which was to scandalize Ibn Rushd: namely, the doctrine 
that, lacking the faculties of the senses, they have no feelings but only pure 
insentient imagination. As a result, radical change was introduced into 
Islam, as the Quranic angels and archangels of revelation were transformed 
into superior consciousnesses. Indeed, it is those very archangels which we 
are to understand by the “‘active principle of understanding” such as occurs 
in Ibn Sina’s epistemology. It is worth emphasizing the importance of the 
imagination in inferior souls. 

In the hierarchy of intellectual emanations, the tenth, lacking the force 
with which to produce another unique consciousness and another unique 
soul, explodes and produces the multitude of human souls. From the 
emanation’s shadow aspect issues sublunar matter in all its multiplicity. Ibn 
Sina spoke of the active principle of understanding, the last of the 
intellectual angels, as the form-giver. Our souls are created from it and, in 
reuniting with it, receive enlightenment (isbrāg), the means by which ideas, 
the forms of knowledge, are projected onto our souls. It follows, then, that 
knowledge is not an abstraction from sense perceptions, but the fruit of a 
similar process to that described by Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi in 
his enumeration of the various forms of human understanding. Human 
consciousness is empowered to know the intelligibility of sensory data: by 
uniting with the active principle of understanding, it is illuminated by an 
impression of the form of everything that is intelligible. Thus, its potential 
for understanding is realized. At the same time, knowledge of the 
intelligibility of sensory data, which the soul acquires by enlightenment, 
enables it to know itself as a purely intelligible entity. This makes 
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understanding a habitual faculty of consciousness, which, in turn, n 
knowledge of the source of enlightenment, the active principle of under- 
standing, and so on to knowing the Deity. Consciousness, at this Sad 
comes to be known as acquired, or holy, understanding. It should be s 
that this holy understanding can i igi idi z different ways, by the 
i s well as by the prophet, as shown below. 

eee cds Ab A this doctrine that Ibn Sina synthesized 
Aristotelianism, neo-Platonism, Iranian gnosticism, Islam pim 
concepts. What, then, specifically, is most original about the philosophy: 
Ibn Rushd objected to it on the ground that, in the interplay between 
Aristotelianism and neo-Platonism, the latter prevailed. It is plain to a 
from our exposition that it hardly separated logic, and with it a theory 
knowledge, from metaphysics, psychology and anthropology; nor, I wou 
venture to add, did it distinguish between reason and revelation. Every- 
thing blends harmoniously in a continuous process of flux in which oneness 
produces multiplicity, and multiplicity reduces to oneness. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Ibn Sinà's fusion of Islam with Graeco-Persian neo-Platonism was nowhere 
more apparent than in his general theory of human knowledge, which, S 
line with al-Farabi, was based on a transference of the Quranic scheme o 
revelation. There, the Deity addresses one man, the Prophet, through ki 
archangel Gabriel; in Ibn Sīnā”s neo-Platonic scheme, the divine i is 
transmitted by the cherubic agent of understanding to any man M o can 
hear it. The angel of revelation has been transformed, in other wor Qui 
modified version of Aristotle's active principle of understanding. Aristot e 
was never explicit about whether this principle is intrinsic or extrinsic ii 
man: according to Ibn Sina, for whom it is the last of the ten bn 
nesses, it is definitely extrinsic, as al-Fārābī had said (albeit in such a way Ki 
to make of it, ultimately, a genuinely internal human dn dra P 
knowledge is inspired by the Deity through the agency of pne Nn : 
understanding. We shall see below the degree to which Ibn Sina’s 
religious sentiments were influenced by this theory. 


EMANATION OR CREATION? 


Ibn Sina’s metaphysical system was founded on the concept of do s 
What is not made explicit, however, is whether Ibn Sīnā was using t : 
concept to denote a process within Divinity, operative at the ced S 

knowledge (which would permanently confine us, by nature, to Divinity), 
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or whether he subscribed to the Christian tradition of creation. It is this 
uncertainty which has led many traditionalist Muslims to place Ibn Sina, 
and all philosophers in general, on the fringes of orthodoxy, some even 
regarding them as heterodox. 

A distinction perhaps ought to be made at this point between the form 
and content of the concept of emanation: the anti-creationist terms in which 
itis formulated are, none the less, authentically creationist in content. While 
it is true that everything proceeds from and through knowledge, the effect 
of this knowledge is to create extrapolations which are external to Divinity. 
The essence of the first consciousness and, thus, of all beings in their 
multiplicity is sheer potentiality: that which is nothing by itself but 
necessary in terms of Other. On its own it is nothing; the necessity which it 
contracts in relation to Other cannot be referred to its essence, for this 
neither is, nor can be, necessary. Necessity is exclusively a function of 
existence. Since Divinity necessarily produces the existence of the world 
everything in it is eternal. These apparently simple assertions revealed a 
discrepancy between Ibn Sinà's position and the Islamic affirmation that 
man and the world are temporal creations: we shall see, though, the 

explanation which he gave in order to preserve the integrity of his Quranic 
faith. 

Ibn Sīnā's views also constituted a real revolution in metaphysics 
inasmuch as they introduced change into the conception of human nature. 
Man is not only form and substance: as a being whose reality is essential 
potentiality and existential Other-wise necessity, he simply combines 
essence and existence. This is however, not the place to embark on a study 
of the repercussions which these ideas had on the renaissance of Christian 
philosophy. It also goes without saying that their widespread interpretation 
as substantiating a distinction which corresponds to one that Arabs make in 
practice is of purely anecdotal interest, and without textual foundation. 
This has been proved sufficiently by the works of Manuel Alonso, Miguel 
Cruz Hernández, and the present writer. The distinction in question is 
nothing more than an intellectual construct, similar in this respect to the 
distinction which Ibn Sina established when he wrote that oneness is a 
contingent property of essence. 

Of perhaps even greater transcendence in metaphysics, however, was the 
theory of analogy which derived from this conception of man. The 
broadening of Aristotle's binary opposition between form and substance in 
otder to include an opposition introduced by Arabic philosophers, namely, 
that between existence and essence, presupposes an essential transforma- 
tion of the concept of analogy. Intellectual development consists of the use 
of progressively more general concepts: from a knowledge of many men, 
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for example, comes the universal concept of “man”; by Hn pet 
with other beings we acquire more general concepts, Bs. m die 
"vegetable", "substance", etc. Finally, we arrive at pd nu i ki 
concept of all, that of “being”. As long as we remain wi au E 
finite beings and intelligibility, we T not io is aed ds png 
j i f our conceptual horizons. , isa 
pa ddr elude us: e human categories comprehend infinity? 
This is the great dilemma of metaphysics. —— mm 
Some philosophers believe that infinity can be p e d PRE 
p DR RO RN A i Z C Un ng a RUE a special, 
and transcendent concept, for w ich reason they hi Su nee 
z d analogous, term. What did Ibn Sina think? Can the Deity 
S orbdbii d notions be subsumed by a single ded alu Mi 
believe, is where Ibn Sīnā superseded Greek philosophy. ; A) sane 
towards the view that he was an exponent of the pane eter id - 
the concept, whereas E. Gilson recognizes that he admitte 
f some sort. u 
E Sind refers to /asbkik (ambiguity) and kashf Wien) AE 
latter term he offers two synonyms, namely, mushahadah and de js 2 
has the meaning of sense perception ("testimony of the de 5 e MS i 
is conjecture (“intellectual intuition"). Both terms may be us i < hes 
refer either to the senses or to the inner faculties. In metap is i ae 
connote the final intuition in which metaphysical speculation i ei |. 
the intuition of the soul in contemplation of absolute truth and ee Nee 
the act of which it is united with them, “receiving the ee E 
form, becoming one with them in substance, willing to got s i br 
is what led Gardet to opt for the unequivocally pantheistical cha 
ical identity of the Deity. 
S dp vārās to give the term mushahadah an ee 
cal rather than an ontological significance, a kind of idrak, - 2 
intellectual conception as sensory perception. It is this E E 
Character, the intuition, or perception, of transcendent s s » 
differentiates Avicennian isbrāgī philosophy from Gree E T 
When we reach the final stage of metaphysical intuition, even while » » i 
we can experience the invisible just as we experience 1t in pee i 
mushahadah was Ibn Sīnā's name for those who look for ni 
intuition, those, that is, who make a pectic of PRE EPA 
ascertainment of reality: “They are the people, he wrote, d = n. 
in wisdom." The superiority of his philosophy in relation P t Fl E 
school is due to its synthesis of intuitive verification an veri ic gs 
observation and reason. Peripatetic wisdom, Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi remarks, 
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was purely discursive, whereas Avicennian wisdom, although it is founded 
on discourse and observation (maa al-bahth wa-/- 
intuition (bi-/-kashf). It is by intuition that “the ideas of ‘being’, ‘thing’, and 
‘necessary’ are first engraved on the soul.” Intuitive hints or inspirations 
such as these are what lead A. M. Goichon to see a connection between Ibn 
Sina and Kant: we shall see below the importance of a priori reasoning in 
Ibn Sina’s psychology. 
Returning to Ibn Sina’s conception of analogy, two points can be made 
which, although fundamental, appear to have go 
The ultimate intuition of being is arrived at 
conjecture, which, not unlike a vector, points towa 
of being without ever succeeding in fully compreh 
Ibn Sina conceived the ascent towards unity. Wher 
called, descends, he resorted to the Iranian theory o 
familiar with the original source of this theory as 


been, from whom, therefore, it should not be thought to have been a loan. 
There is no doubt any longer about this Iranian influence. Ibn Sina remarks 
in his Mantiq al-masbrigiyyīn ("Logic of the Easterners”): “The sciences very 
nearly. reached us without passing via the Greeks." 
In Zoroastrianism, a guadruple dualism may be discerned, beyond which 
is Ahura Mazda, the supreme, transcendent Deity. There is, fitst, the duality 
ofthe material world of the senses and the immaterial world of the intellect. 
This opposition produces the dichotomy between the opposed principles 
of good (Spenta Mainyu) and evil (Angra Mainyu) which preside over the 
immaterial and material worlds, respectively. Yet another dualism is 
established on the basis of these two wotlds, the dualism of the twin process 
of ascent and descent. From Ahura Mazda, unique first cause, there is 
descent towards abstract or inferior divinities and towards both the 
intelligible and the sensible worlds. The reverse process, from the material 
world to the immaterial world, and to their corresponding first causes, is 
also possible. It is a process governed by the following laws: 


nazar), culminates in 


ne unnoticed until now. 
through an insight, or 
rds the origin, or source, 
ending it. This was how 
€ the path, as it might be 
f participation; he was as 

Plato and Plotinus had 


1 That between the principles of good and evil (Spenta Mainyu and 


Angra Mainyu) there is no possibility of participation, neither on 

grounds of resemblance, nor of composition, nor of causation. 

That between the principle of good and the principle of evil as it obtains 

in the good sensible world there can be no participation, because no 

relation of resemblance or of causation exists between them. 

3 That between the principle of evil and the good sensible world there can 
be no participation, for the same reason. 


4 That between the principle of good and the good sensible world 


5 That participa 
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4 lance which 
icipation is possible on the basis of the formal ja bias 
E eae the first cause and its concomitant (as 2 e LA 
S i re 
nda between cause and effect). The same AE - : id DAE 
"i inciple of evil and the evil s : 
icipation between the principle ME à 
participation tion between good and bad effects is possible in i 
F : 1 t 
; i te in the same being on 
i ; ay, both participa 
tial world: that is to say, i ians den 
dus ition, at least, if not of resemblance. (Zoroastr y 
basis of composition, 1 dandevil, meaning that there 
hat there is any resemblance between good an jm Ee alā 
> 
bea mixture, or composition, of the two elements 1n the Mus 
n , co 
sica their being related in any other way thin de 


principles of the same being.) 


: 2.25 
ere i table parallel between Zoroasttian metaphysics ue s pde 
s cT s clearly by its premises, his Mini iced pinus 
Sicul true analogy, not cpanel Rd ur a first, 
preclude compatibility between his concept | i) AEK 
the concept's unattainable, a WR SUR E : bs rehend it referen- 
categoties of human intelligence are only on ge i si 
tially, in the form of a vector pointing towards in " d ROC MURS 
process required to give reality to the polen spp us of that form of 
sought at the source of being before the perd n of Other. 
being which is possible in itself and necessary bec NENES 
It was stated above that Ibn Sīnā shared IR i of thought that are 
Kant. In fact, there are, above all, two a priori d ntological argument 
developed num ne EE rab the Hiis 
proving the existence of the Deity; the other aa he dea of necessary 
man. Ibn Sīnā's ontological argument springs aoa from a priori mental 
being, deducing the necessity of extra-mental ae ee eoe 
activity. His theory on the theme of the flying m c udi 
virtually uniform tradition of thought as a pre int from which to see 
subjectivism. The theory serves asa ede isis ML the teachings of the 
how Ibn Sind attempted to reconcile his doctrine wi 
a= M m in 
Saba text in which Ibn Sind formulated his theory 1s a passage! 
his al-Shifa’: 


We say, then, that it would serve our purpose to S bu oi dk he 
DER un P iet : ain Aci external objects; secondly, he : 

sight for the co Í MES UR 
vest P in mid-air, one kā dl : S NRI 
atmospheric pressure. Imagine, also, that his lim dá pu a eR big 
that they did not come into contact with one i eid ee pe cnr 
affirm his own existence? Well, there can be no do 


i in one 
magine someone created 
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existence of his essence, over and above which, however, he would not affirm the 
existence of his limbs or his internal organs, including his heart and brain, nor 
would he affirm the existence of any external object. Whether or not, in this state, he 
could even imagine a hand or any other limb, it would not be as a part or condition 
of his essence. All that he would affirm is his own essence, though he would not do 
so in terms of its length, breadth, or depth. As you know, something close is not the 
same as something distant; analogously, things which are affirmed differ from 
things which are not. Obviously, this person's body and limbs, which are not 
affirmed as existing, form a different being which belongs to his essence, the 


existence of which is affirmed. By the same token, therefore, the person affirming 
this can also affirm the existence 


body but is not body at all.5 


This text has been understood by general consensus to be the self- 
expression of the soul, evidentially similar in many respects to the fruit of 
Cartesian doubt. That it is not a matter of absolute equivalence between the 
two, however, is underlined by E. Galindo's objection that there is no 
Cartesian doubt in Ibn Sīnā. Yet different starting-points do not in 
themselves alter the fact that the text can be read as a solution, in many 
ways, to Cartesian doubt (contrary to Galindo's view that they have 
nothing in common). Let us see where these solutions lie. 

Ibn Sina was attempting to direct his interlocutor's soul, by an effort of 
imagination, to a self-internalized state of being. By abstracting sensory 
perception, he arrived at a subjectivism through which a fuller concent- 
ration on the essence of the soul could be achieved. The evidential results of 
the soul’s self-replication are not subject to any sense of uncertainty, there 
being no point at which methodical Cartesian doubt is entertained: 
anything that is not evident in itself is separated out, for the simple reason 
that its existence does not belong to one’s own essence. That is to say, in 
perceiving itself other than through the medium of extraneous images, the 
soul has an unquestionably certain sense of its own existence. 

Within this system of thought, Ibn Sind could dispense with theories of 
pre-existent harmony, or of the infallibility of the Deity, in order to know 
his corporeal essence as an inalienable part of himself. This was so because 
the body is not of man’s essence. The essence of being is the soul. Even a 
knowledge of matter is perhaps unnecessary, since it is unknowable, 
according to Aristotle and his Greek commentators. From which Ibn Sīnā 
concluded that there is nothing necessary about the resurrection of the 
body at the end of time. This at once brings us up against a fundamental 
problem: that of the relation between philosophy and revealed Islamic 
faith. Muslims believe in the resurrection of the body (even descriptions of 
other-worldly felicity are made predominantly in terms of the senses), so 


5 Bk. 1, sect. 1, para. 6. 


of his soul as something which not only is not his . : 
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hat possibility is there of reconciling this contradiction between 
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ivities i tually compatible? Muslim sand, 
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particularly, philosophers are noted for their efforts in this direction. 
: . . . 
briefly consider Ibn Sina’s Islamic d — 
i ina’s time philoso 
Although already in Ibn Sinà's e | i = 
das in the Muslim community, friction was still felt in o s id 
ca. Š 
which there was no obvious possibility of agreement jonah i Pa 
parties. The subject of the creation is just one example of Econ i = 
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and effect; the Qur'an states categorically, however, that | cn 
things in their specific uniqueness, down to VAR E : n e 
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In regard to the aporia between Ibn Sin Ld 
the Pid of the body, his position was that Men sā, is 
itati an 
and that, therefore, resuscitating the corpse would me 
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reincarceration in matter. Some writers have sought to dissociate him from 
this doctrine, preferring to see it as a defamatory attempt by al-Ghazili to 
discredit him with certain consequences of his neo-Platonic premises, 
consequences which he never proclaimed but which are imputed to him 
nonetheless. "Today, it has to be recognized that al-Ghazali did not 
misinterpret him: although, in his most popular works, he professed 
acceptance of the Quranic creed on this doctrine, it is clear that he denied 
the resurrection of the body from his Risa/at al- Adhawiyyah ft “umr al-ma ad. 
Ibn Sīnā does not appear to have been disturbed by this seeming 
antinomy between philosophy and revealed faith because for him it was not 
a case of two truths, one theological, the other philosophical, but of two 
methods of expressing the same truth. The Qur'an teaches with words that 
are accessible to ordinary people; if it spoke only of the purely spiritual 
pleasures of the afterlife, most believers, immersed as they are in the sensual 
pleasures of mundane living, would understand nothing and they would 
lose faith as a result, in terror. That is why the Qur'an describes the future 
life in sensory colour. The anthropomorphic language which it uses, 
though, is metaphorical, and its true interpretation must be left to 
philosophers, those who know how to discover the teal spiritual meaning 
underlying its sensuous expressions. To present the people with the 
subtleties of theology would be to disfigure any image which they may have 
formed of the Deity. It is not that the metaphors as such are false, but that 
they need to be interpreted by those who know how to understand them. 
Ibn Sīnā's text is itself quite explicit: 


Theologians effectively spend their days and nights, and every minute of their lives, 
exercising their spirits, sharpening their wits, and attuning their souls, the more 
readily to be able to penetrate these obscure concepts. Accordingly, they could well 
do with more light and an explanation of those expressions. Upon my word, that 
would be the day for unlettered Jews and Arab nomads! Had the Deity imposed on 
the Prophet the duty of professing subtle dogma in minute detail to the people at 
large, who are weak by nature and confined in their imaginations to a purely 
sensory reality; or had the Prophet been given, in addition to the responsibility of 
exacting from the people an immediate response to his own faith, the obligation to 
undertake their intellectual formation in preparation for the study of these 
concepts, then the burden would have been insupportable, far in excess of human 
capabilities. The people would need to be gifted with divine privileges of celestial 


inspiration and superior powers, in which case prophetic mediation in transmitting 
the wotd would be pointless. 


Curiously, at this stage, Ibn Sina offers an interpretation of the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures which implies a deep understanding on his part of the 
grounds for dialogue between their two religions. The falsity of certain 
Jews and Christians lies not in their having falsified the scriptures by 
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judged by its use of metaphor and figurative language. Anthropomorphism 
was proof of veracity. Were revealed knowledge to be expressed openly in 
the form of explicit truths, or in terms of unfamiliar and unprecedented 
symbolism, then that more than anything would attest its falseness and lack 
of celestial authority. 

All of this presupposes that the philosopher can attain the same heights as 
the prophet, which comes as no surprise after al-Farabi’s teachings on the 
subject. Both receive enlightenment from above, but the prophet surpasses 
the philosopher inasmuch as he receives enlightenment naturally, whereas 
the philosopher acquires its equivalent through spiritual, mystico-philoso- 
phical asceticism. Yet, while the prophet is worthier of popular faith 
because his words are adapted to the people, the philosopher, owing to 
intellectual capacity and constant application to the study of religious truth, 
is better able than the simple believer to understand the Ģurān's true 
spiritual meaning. 

Two clear and precise conclusions, I believe, emerge finally. There can be 
no denying that Ibn Sina’s unparalleled attempt to synthesize philosophy 
and religion was valid in its own right, whether or not his doctrines are 
acceptable either from a Muslim or from a Christian point of view. Mere 
external authority will not bring a man to betray himself by acting against 
his own better judgement if, guided by the inner light of his own powers of 
reason, he sincerely accepts only what at each moment of his life he sees to 
be true. It is this synthesis of the philosophical and the religious which was 
the most original feature of Ibn Sīnā's thinking, and the key factor in 
explaining his influence on the renaissance of Christian philosophy in the 
Middle Ages. Today, this influence, already encountered above, is not in 

doubt. It derived from the fact that his philosophy came closer, than did 
almost any other, to Christian systems of thought, at the same time offering 
Christian theology a better footing on which to gain credibility in 
rationalist intellectual traditions. 

The originality of Ibn Sina’s philosophy has, it is hoped, been demon- 
strated sufficiently, both as regards a synthesis of previous philosophies, 
and also in respect of the fusion of revealed faith and philosophy which it 
accomplished. There was novelty too in several other aspects of his 
philosophical system, above all in its rapprochement of metaphysics and 
mysticism. Even today, his attempt to reconcile faith with the demands of 
human nature is still applicable. There can be no confusing him with others: 
his philosophy was unmistakably Original. 


CHAPTER 24 


AL-BIRUNI AND THE SCIENCES OF HIS TIME 


BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Abū *I-Rayhān Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bīrūnī al-Khwarazmi, the most 
distinguished encyclopaedist of the Muslim scientists, was ti i ee 
azm, apparently on the 3 Dhū "l-Hijjah, 362/4 September 973-' There : - 
Lim eiynidlogy for his name ''al-Birün?", but according to Yāgūt it is a loca 
i j ived in a suburb.? 
dialect word applied to people who live l 
"The date of aL-Bizānīs birth is not well established. The only EK 
for it is a note appended to a manuscript giving the above-mentione in 
and a statement by al-Birüni himself giving his age in lunar diei i 
seems to corroborate that date.? The usual biographical sources do mi 
devote much space to him, and none of them give o RRR ‘ed 
iod is that he had studie 
early life. All we can assert about that perio e 
ue close to the Khwarazm-Shah’s court,‘ who also probably ind 
duced him to this court. Later on he served Oābūs b. Wushmagir (re d A 
366-71/977-81 and 388—403/988—101 2-13), the master of diss i zu 
him he dedicated his first major work, a/- Athar al-bagiyah Panes d ri 
= 5 After some considerable tu 
ear 1311 of Alexander (= AD 1000). i 
te politics life of Khwārazm, al-Biruni was apparently taken dien 2 
the central Asian monarch Mahmüd of Ghaznah ease 4 iot ie 
i hat al-Bīrūnī s 
1030) about the year 407/1016, and it appears t wledg 
Es saved bn from certain death.* In another ee - 
supposed to have been an invited guest at Mahmüd's court, b 2 
attain the honour of attendance" at this new court. dad in M 
Magālab, insinuates that al-Birüni was “eager to go, having card P 
of the king's [i.e. Mahmüd's] munificent gifts e o a don 
band's īrūnī nied the monar 
astrologer at Mahmüd's court, al-Biruni accompar i : 
aes to India during 408—21/1017-30.* During these campaigns, a 


! Birüni, al- Athar, in Sachau, Chronologie, xvi. 
2 Yāgūt, Irshad, ed. A. Rifa'i, Cairo, 1936-8, xvit, 180. 


=.. i 7 xvi-XXXXVili. i E E 
ibid, 184 is po A x 6 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 1x, 264-5; Yàqüt, Irshad, 186. 
1d., 184. e d 


i 8 Ibid. 
" Nigámi ‘Aridi Samargandī, ed. E. G. Browne, Cambridge, 1921, xt, 2, 119. i 
? Yāgūt, Irshad, xvi, 186. 
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Bīrūnī must have found enough time to study some Sanskrit,!? in order to 
translate Indian astronomical texts with the help of a mutarjim ot a mufassir. 
After the death of Mahmüd of Ghaznah,!! al-Birüni's fortunes fluctuated 
considerably. He successively served the two sons of Mahmid, Mas'ūd, for 
whom he wrote a/-Oānūn al-Mas'ūdī, till 432/1040, and Mawdūd, for whom 
he wrote his book on gems, apparently until 441/1049. In his later years, it 
would appear that he was not patronized by anybody, for he did not 
dedicate his book on pharmacology to anyone, as was his wont in other 
cases.12 
To conclude this biographical sketch, it is important to note that the 
information collected from the available sources does not so far answer the 
most elementary questions about al-Birüni. We do not know, for example, 
anything about his immediate family circumstances. And if we were to 
believe his own account as preserved in a line of sarcastic poetry,!? he did 
not seem to have known much about it himself. In spite of the vague 
references to the relationship with Abü Nasr Mansir b. "Alī b. ‘Iraq, we still 
do not know much about al-Birüni's early education. Nor do we get any 
more information from al-Birüni's own autobiographical poem preserved 
by Yaqüt,!* which raises more questions than it answers, for he refers to his 
patrons in a chronological order, up to and including the patronage of the 
three Ghaznavid monarchs, without mentioning Mas'ūd among them, 
although he dedicated his major astronomical work al-Oānūn al-Mas udi to 
him. On the other hand, he mentions, in the same poem, the Samanid ruler 
Mansür II b. Nüh (reigned 387-9/997-9), to whom he did not dedicate any 


work as far as we know. 


AL-BĪRŪNĪS WORKS 


According to al-Bīrūnī's Fihrist, composed in 427/103 5—6,15 his own works 
were grouped as follows: 


1 Some eighteen works, of varying lengths, do not have a general title, 
but could be classified as astronomical in nature. Amounting to at least 


3,985 folios, they were mainly written as commentaries on earlier 
wotks. 


2 The next category, composed of some fifteen books, of at least 63; 
folios, is that of “longitudes and latitudes of cities and their direction 


10 D. Pingree, ‘“‘Al-Birani’s knowledge of Sanskrit astronomical texts” 
grec, g 


in P. Chelkowski (ed.), The 
Scholar and the Saint, New York, 1975, 72. 


11 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, rx, 398. 


12 Bīrūnī, a/-$aydanab, 15. 5 Yāgūt, Irshad, xvīī, 189. 14 ]bid., 187. 
15 P. Kraus, Epitre de Bērūnī contenant le répertoire des ouvrages de Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi, Paris, 
1936., 
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from one another” .16 One of these books, the Tahdid E A 
li-tashih masāfāt al-masākin, (“The Determination of Eu ae ae 
of Cities”) which is still extant (see below), is given as E : bārā 
long. In the published version it covers some 300 avetage-size p 


pages. 


; Eight works, amounting to 230 folios, are classified as being “‘Arith- 


metical” (disāb), and four are classified as related to Dux PUR 
astrology, rays (shw ā āf) and transits (mamarr), with a total of 140 


folios. 


4 The category of "Instruments and their uses" included five works 


amounting to another 140 folios. 


j i d not including his previously 
Works dealing with chronology, an | nc i 
i mentioned major work dedicated to Qabüs b. Wushmagit, amounted 


to some five treatises totalling 245 folios. 


6 Five treatises, of at least 180 folios, were devoted to comets, eu Mn 
followed by a list of twelve works (of at least 845 folios) which cou i 
be loosely grouped as mathematical and meteotological in the sense o 
Aristotelian meteorology. 


ces i 7 
7 Onastrology proper, al-Birüni wrote seven works; s most a 
Y . . * mou 
i lios. is still extant. The other six a 
ant of them, being some 330 folios, i i 
to at least sixty-two folios. Four of them are still extant either in whole 


or in part.!? 
" : ; ; al- 
8 Without giving any indication as to their specific subjects or Ši i 
i i irte 
Birüni claims to have translated, mainly from Persian, some t 
treatises. 


TEE ; ; ids 
On doctrinal ideas (‘aga’id), al-Birüni wrote six treatises amounting 
; DANA 2 
i more than 725 folios. His book on India, which is still extant, cove 
700 folios, and is included under this category. 


10 Finally, al-Birüni states that he had lost the eae niet E Ea 
i i f them. One, al- Lan 
ks: he only recalled the titles of four o ne 
aizat ju (“Warning against the Craft of Deceit”), was devoted 
to an attack on astrology. 


i i books; some in a second edition, 
Works in progress included about ten ; 50 : 
while bets Wee only in first draft. These unfinished works included his 


16 Ibid., 32. 17 GAS, vir, 189f. 
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astronomical magnum opus, al-Oānūn al-Masūdī, that is now published in 
three volumes of 1,500 printed pages (see below). 

Taking a very conservative estimate, based only on the number of folios 
that were reported by al-Birüni himself, and compared to those that are still 
extant and printed, al-Birüni seems to have written more than what would 
now Cover 20,000 average printed pages by the year 427/1035—6. This 
estimate does not include two of his major books, the Jamabir fī ma'rifat al- 

Jawabir ("Multitudes Regarding the Knowledge of Gems") and a/-S$aydanah 

("Pharmacology"), which were produced after that date. In sum then al- 
Bīrūnī's total output amounted to some 146 titles: ninety-six devoted to 
mathematical astronomy or related subjects, while the others ranged from 
chronology to mechanics, and included pharmacology, mineralogy, 
history, literature, religion and philosophy. 


The following is a short assessment of some of the major works of 
al-Bīrūnī: 


Ai-Atbār al-bagiyah ‘an al-qurim al-khaliyah (“The Surviving Monuments of 
Past Centuries”). This text is unique in the Middle Ages: it combines the 
technical astronomical information about the vatious religious sects and 
nations then known, in regard to their timekeeping and calendar schemes, 
with the literary and historical traditions of these sects and nations. After 
defining the basic units of time, the day, the month and the yeat, in Chapters 
1 and 2 al-Birüni discusses the various eras known to him in Chapters 5 
and 4, listing in tabular form, from the beginning of time until his own day, 
the chronological reigns of the Assyrian kings, the Babylonians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Christians — i.e. the Romans and Byzantines 
after Diocletian, the Persians before Alexander, the Ashkanians — the 
Persians after Alexander, the Sasanids and the Muslim caliphs. This section 
then concludes with a comparative table of ten eras, arranged in a triangular 
shape, beginning with the era of the Flood and ending with that of al- 
Mu tadid (reigned 279—89/892—902). Under each era, al-Bīrūnī gives the 
nature of the month and the year used in that calendar, and then gives the 
number of days that separates it from all the others.!8 With these tabular 
listings, al-Birüni includes other information ofa social and political nature. 
The rest of the book is then devoted to a discussion of religious 
celebrations, starting with astronomical cycles, on which most of the 
religious feasts depended in the first place, and ending with a description of 
the lunar mansions that are pertinent to the Muslim lunar calendar. The 
religious groups whose feasts and customs are detailed in these chapters (9— 


18 Af-Atbār, in Sachau, Chronologie, 137. 
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20), include the Persians, the Soghdians, the Khwarazmians, wa pi 
Melkite Christians, the Monophysite Christians, the Do id a : coil 
nians, the pre-Islamic Arabs, and the Muslims — all treated as nE di I 
each feast mentioned, al-Birüni gives all the REKE AAA 
gathered about its customs, origins, and the various He itions c ud 
with it. On the ninth of the Arabic month Dhū klijas, for acs = 
Muslims celebrate the day of ‘Arafat, which is “the day j kā Je 
pilgrimage on "Arafat. It is so called because on that MALE - de Bs 
(td ārafa) each other at the time when they assemble for the pe joy 
the rites of the pilgrimage, or, because Adam and Eve recogn es 
other after they had been driven out of Paradise in the D where P : P S 
assembled, i.e. in Arafāt”.!? The popular etymology applie 2 geog nd 
cal names, which is transparently used here, n 5 P NH 
-Birüni simply acts as a transmitter of the - ns. 
o kis kadā. li was much more critical in his treatment of = kā 
calendar (Chs. 7, 14) and ended up by producing the d ns aj 
account on the subject, not to be nio any other medie , 
i ing the Hebrew sources themselves. 
i" "x Birüni's a/-Athar al-bāgiyab was an attempt to record all vata 
known of the various customs of ancient and medieval nations, - i um 
attention to those rites and rituals that were based on astronomical notio 


and cycles. 


Al- Aš ilah wa-l-ajwibab ("Questions and Answers") Me tiešs E : 
correspondence between al-Birüni and Ibn Sina, apparently ini A 2 
Birüni himself when he sent ten questions to Ibn Sina relating to Ar d 
De Caelo, and eight others dealing mainly with bie LI m 
response, Ibn Sinà cites the original questions and gives puis 1 
to each of them. Apparently, al-Birüni was not satisfied wit bà End 
and sent back to Ibn Sīnā a set of objections to his responses. Ibn ne 
apparently offended by al-Birüni's rough language im d pur e 
matter any further. Instead, he gave al-Birüni s objectto dide 
students by the name of al-Ma'sūmī,?? who read them in a sa 

and wrote back his own rather harsh response. MER 

All of this correspondence, which must have been carried ou 


iel i have 

? Ibid., 352-3. For an alternative etymological account, where the angel Gabriel is supposed to 

taught Abraham the name of ‘Arafat, see Ya'qübi, Ta'rīkb, Beirut, 1960, ķi d A 
X J, Obermann, Maimonides’ Sanctification of the New Moon, New Haven, 195 Ja UR ganu 
2 Nasr S.H and Mohaghegh, M. (eds.), /4/- Brriini and Ibn Sina: al. As ilah e pan AE il 
ki Zahīr al-Din aba 'l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Bayhaqi, Ta’rikh ģukamā al-Islam, ed. M. I : i ey ae 

1946, 102-3. It should be noted that Ta’rieh ķukamā” al-Islam is an alternative title fo 

al-ķikmab; see below, n. 24. 
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early point in al-Bīrūnī's life, has survived and has been printed together 
in one booklet. But, although this correspondence is the least important in 
terms of its contents and contribution to al-Birüni's intellectual character, it 
nevertheless revealed even to medieval biographers, and probably to al- 
Biruni’s own contemporaries, al-Birüni's lack of ability in philosophical 
argumentation. Zahir al-Din abū "l-Hasan "Alī al-Bayhagi, for example, says 
in his biography of al-Bīrūnī: “He also engaged in disputations with Abū 
"Alī [Ibn Sina], although he was not especially gifted in philosophical 
matters (2/-7a'qulat). And each can excel only in that for which he was 
created."? "The same judgement is also repeated verbatim by 
al-Shahrazūrī.25 

But even if it were true that al-Bīrūnī was not especially gifted in 
philosophical matters, he made up for this by being distinguished in the 
mathematical disciplines. It was on this ground that he finally tevenged 
himself on Ibn Sina when he referred to him in the Tahdid in the following 
terms: “I have seen a treatise on the correction of the longitude of Jurjan... 
by Abi ‘All... Ibn Sīnā.”26 After demolishing the contents of this treatise, 
he concludes: “Though Abū ‘Ali is renowned for his intelligence and sound 
intuition, he is unreliable in a matter which requires practical experience.”2” 
Further on, in the same text, al-Birüni goes on to say: 


However, Abū “Alī is not reliable, and at least he should not have been confused by 
the figures of the altitudes of the stars in his very complicated method for the 
determination of the longitude, or he would have adopted for his determination a 
method which does not depend on the observation of the fixed stars by earlier 
observers. I suppose, if objections were raised against his method, he would put the 


blame for it on others.28 

More than ten years later, when al-Birüni wrote his a/-Qann al- Mas udi, he 
was still taunting Ibn Sina: “Abū "Alī b. Sina said that he had verified the 
longitude of Jurjān as a result of his work there, and considered Habash's 
[Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Habash al-Hasib al-Marwazi] determination of the 
longitude of Baghdad as replacing one of them [i.e. the two required eclipse 


observations]. This method, although correct in theory, is unattainable in 
reality.”29 


Tahdid nibāyāt al-amākin li-taghth masāfāt al-masakin. The edition of this text 
was based on 2 manuscript that was completed on 23 Rajab, 416/19 
September 1025, and thus the book itself must have been composed 


» It must have been written before the year 390/1000, the date of composition of the Chronology, for it is 
mentioned in it; see a/-A thar, in Sachau, Chronologie, 25 7. 

^ Tatimmat siwan al-bikmab, Lahore, 1935, 62-3. 25 Tarikh, 11, Hyderabad, 1976, 86. 

% The Determination of the Coordinates of Cities, trans. J. Ali, Beirut, 1967, 166. 

27 Ibid., 167-8. 28 Ibid., 209. 29 508-9. 
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sometime between 408/1017, the year al-Birüni came to Ghaznah, and 416/ 
1025, when the completed manuscript was copied. But since the text reports 
several observations taken at Ghaznah, some of them dated in 410/101 9, we 
can assume that the composition was closer to 416/1025. Al-Birüni 
described his reasons for writing the book: 

My particular purpose, however, is to determine these data [i.e. co-ordinates] for 
the city of Ghaznah, the capital of the kingdom of the East, because, as a newcomet, 
I would like to consider it, by human reckoning, my homeland; though all true 
reckoning, in reality, is made by God only. In Ghaznah, as long as I am able to do 
so, I shall persevere in carrying on the observations and the scientific research on 
that which is constantly on my mind, namely, the determination of the true 
direction of the gib/ah.*° 


The determination of the gib/ah for Ghaznah, a somewhat difficult 
mathematical problem in itself, and involving the use of advanced spherical 
trigonometry,! gave al-Birüni the chance to argue for the utility of 
mathematics and mathematical astronomy. Without mathematical geogra- 
phy, the determination of the giblah, a religious injunction by itself, would 
be made impossible. Although this argument sounds like an apology for the 
mathematical sciences, it is nevertheless of crucial interest to the status of 
the “foreign sciences”, including mathematics and astronomy, in contrast 
to the native or “‘religious sciences”. Al-Birüni pleads with his reader not to 
be an “extreme fanatic” who would “call everyone whose name ends with 
the letter ‘s’ (sin) a rejector of Islam and an atheist” (a reference to such 
famous non-Arab figures as Jalinüs = Galen, Batlamiyüs = Ptolemy, Aristi- 
tālīs = Aristotle),22 despite the fact that some of Aristotle’s “theories and 
beliefs run contrary to the beliefs of Islam’’.>> But that shoul Dor lead to a 
rejection of logic, for “generally speaking, it is like grammar Sad 

Of course, accepting logic as a tool like grammar, and martes and 
astronomy as useful sciences, allows one then to respond to “the great need 
for ascertaining the direction of the qib/ah in order to hold the prayer which 
is the pillar of Islam and also its pole”.3> And "if the investigation of 
distances between towns, and the mapping of the habitable world, so that 
the relative positions of towns become known [the subject-matter of the 
book], serve none of out needs except the need for correcting the direction 
of the gib/ah, we should find it our duty to pay all our attention and energy 
to that investigation.” % 

The rest of the introduction is devoted to questions of natural philos- 
ophy related to the creation and formation of the habitable world. And it is 
in the discussion of these questions that one gains an understanding of the 


X Tahdid, 32. 3 EI, “Kibla”. 32 Tahdid, 6. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. > Ibid., 12. 
% Ibid., 13. 
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status of such research in al-Birüni's time. Current geological theories, for 
example, were reviewed to explain the presence of fossils in parts of the 
habitable world that appear never to have been close to the sea. Other lost 
works on similar geological subjects, such as the work of Ibn al-Amid (d. 
360/970)?’ on the construction of cities, F7 Bina al-mudun, would have 
remained unknown if it were not for this research of al-Birüni. 

Besides the several methods for the determination of the giblah discussed 
in this book, al-Birüni also devotes extensive sections to other related 
problems of a practical nature, such as the determination of the local 
meridian, the distances between cities, methods of observation, etc. 


Ifrād al-magāl fī amr al-zilāl (“Treatise Devoted to the Question of 
Shadows”). As in the Tahdid, here too, al-Birüni tries to elaborate on the 
distinction between the mathematical disciplines and philosophy. He 
argues that the world could hardly be understood without recourse to 
arithmetic and geometry. And anyone who denies that is not only 
indistinguishable from the common masses, but is also ignorant “of what 
impugns religion so that he might [properly] support it”.38 
In a long introductory section, al-Birüni examines the uses of the word 

gill (shadow) from every perspective, with the astronomical relations 
always in mind, then concludes by defining two shadow functions, namely, 
the tangent and the cotangent (Chs. 9-10). The ensuing relationships 
between these functions and the other trigonometric functions are then 
discussed at great length (Chs. 11-1 2), and are followed by the practical 
methods for ascertaining the shadow functions (Chs. 13—17). The direct 
application of this research to religious matters is vigorously pursued by 

first determining the relationship of shadow measurements to the determi- 

nation of the local meridian, and then the telling of the time which itself 
leads (Chs. 25—6) to a consideration of times of prayer and their indications 

by curves on astronomical instruments. These curves are the equivalent of 
our modern use of a graph for representing mathematical functions. 

Chapter 27 is devoted to a study of the advantages of using trigonometric 

functions over the Menelaus Theorem, and Chapters 28—30 conclude the 

discussion by bringing together all the miscellaneous materia] related to 
shadows. 

Although al-Birüni's purpose was apparently to define, in mathematical 
terms, the religious times of prayer, hence putting mathematics in the 
service of religion, the treatise could still be seen as an independent text on 
trigonometry. This should not be surprising, for, historically speaking, 


? Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt, v, 103f. 98 [frad, 6. 
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f dow 
trigonometric functions were drawn directly from the ae) ķā is till 
inā and time-telling devices. The Arabic word for “tangent iss 


gill which also means "shadow". 


= " l f 
Istfab al-wufub al-mumkinah fi sind at al-asturlab (“The e i 
i »). Although this tex 
i the Art of the Astrolabe"). 
the Possible Methods in M EE 
ists i ipt copies, and in several libr 
exists in several manuscrip aries 2 : 
world, it has not yet been studied by modern scholars geris ee 
i instruments 
j in general, and the study o nts ir 
for the history of astronomy ie she 
i ll the types of astrolabes known 1, 
articular. It not only surveys a i | | in 
i veritable anthology of the technical developments introduced n - 
j th century, but a 
igi nt up to the fifth/eleven 
originally Greek instrume | dba ri 
i i i f the novelties for which var 
includes long discussions o | erg 
theoretical foundations upon w 
became famous, as well as the c ipon 
were based. While discussing the zawraq? astrolabe of Abū Sa'id Ahm 
Muhammad al-Sijzi, for example, al-Bīrūnī says: | 
I have seen a simple astrolabe — it did not contain a northern ot € cun 
made by Abū Sa‘id al-Sijzi and called a/-zavragī. I liked it very em uds os 
invented it by employing an independent theory, held by some people, WR 
the apparent universal motion is due to the earth and not to the diee 2 
believe that [such motion] is difficult to ascertain and analyse, and i KIMI 
concern those who depend on geometric lines, i.e. the paige dignis 
astronomers, for it does not invalidate their craft in any ve auras 
philosophers however, are the ones charged with the analysis of such p 
and doctrines.?? 
j ijzi, did i i hat the 
The fact that some people, including al-Sijzi, did indeed believe Mm d 
earth was moving on its own axis, contrary to appearances hop 
doctrines of Ptolemy, is further confirmed by another biti K 
seventh/thirteenth century which states: “According to the geo ES 
engineers] (mubandisīn), the earth is in constant circular pan ings 
appears to be the motion of the heavens is actually due to the mo 


earth and not the stars.” 


Al-Tafbīm li-awa il gind at al-tanjim (“Instruction in xum ee 
of Astrology”). This text, written about 420/ 1029, is : e ip nes 
sive encyclopaedia on astrology that has survived from ae 
Written in the form of question and answer for a in y ANA 
Rayhānah bint al-Hasan, who is otherwise unknown, 1 Pegin SU ae 
sections on geometty, arithmetic, astronomy, the astrola 


X British Library, MS Or. 5593, fols. gov—air. 


iti i . 64V. 
*9 Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Harrānī, Kitab Jami‘ al-funūn, British Library, MS Or. 6299, fol. 64v 
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an observational instrument, and only then the last third of the book is 


reserved for astrology proper. 
Because of this encyclopaedia, and because of al-Birüni's employment as 


8 od an astrologer, the question of his belief in astrology has been raised several 

EI times. According to Eduard Sachau, the editor and translator of al-Birüni's 

z > al- Athar al-bagiyab and Tahgig ma li-’l-Hind for example, “it would hardly 

ie 9 be intelligible why he [i.e. al-Birüni] should have spent so much time and 

48 labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology if he had not believed in 

Ba the truth of the thing”. Sachau claims that al-Birüni remained “entangled in 

8 5 the notions of Greek astrology”.*! But the editor and commentator on the 

Š E Persian version of al-Birüni's Tafhīm, J. Huma’i,‘2 believes that al-Birüni 
3 E did not give much credence to the works of the astrologers. 

NE The reason why these opinions regarding al-Birüni's beliefs seem so 
Š a contradictory is that although al-Bīrūnī himself must have worked as a 
s E professional astrologer,* he nevertheless wrote works in which he specifi- 
SB cally attacked astrology. The title of one such work is mentioned by al- 
R v Birüni himself in his Fibrist and in al-Athār al-bāqiyah, but the book is 
Šš unfortunately lost. Moreover one can gather enough of al-Birüni's opi- 
E E nions that are scattered throughout his works to support the assertion that 
4 4 he was "studying the subject... to be able to warn the reasonable man away 
Rē from it”. The same sentiment is put slightly differently by al-Birüni 
33 himself when he says: “I mention this to protect the reader from the 
E 3 delusions [of astrology].”5 And later on, in the same work he says: “We did 
F- not work in this art [of astrology] except to guide thọse who are asked 
pP about it to the right path.” 


At this stage when Islamic astrology has still not been comprehensively 
sutveyed, it is hard to say whether al-Birüni was attacking mathematical 
astrology, a subject he indeed treated at great length in several books, or the 
folk-astrology which was little more than doctrinal statements with no 
mathematical interest. When al-Birüni studied the problem of "the projec- 
tion of rays", or “the equalization of houses", or “the transits of a planet”, 
and developed the mathematical definitions and solutions of these 
problems in the most advanced spherical trigonometric terminology, did 
he believe in the influence of the “houses” or the “rays” or the “transits”? 
His absolute silence in regard to his own belief in these matters, and his 
constant references to other astrologers when introducing these problems 
by saying “‘according to them”, lead the present author to suspect that al- 
Birüni probably believed, like everyone else in medieval times who had 


^! Tabdig, xxvi. 42 Tehran, 1940. 43 Samarqandi, Chabar Magālab. 
* E.S. Kennedy, “The world-year concept in Islamic astrology”, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LXXXII, 1963, 23—43; E. S. Kennedy ef al., Studies in the Islamic Exact Sciences, Beirut, 1983, 351—71. 


*5 Al-Dānūn al-Mar udi, 1469. 4 Ibid., 1479. 
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read Aristotle and Ptolemy carefully, that the planets do indeed have an 
influence on the physical make-up of the human being on this earth, but he 
himself dealt with the subject mainly because it lent itself to an advanced 
mathematical treatment, which in itself seems to have fascinated al-Birüni. 
The tone in which he treated astrology in general as the art of the decrees 
of the stars”,*” may give the reader the flavour of his way of thinking: 
The time has come that we mention the statements (muwada‘at) expressed in the 
craft of the decrees of the stars (sind‘at ahkām al-nujum), for most of those who ask 
are really seeking it with their questions, and because, according to the majority of 
people, it is the fruit of the mathematical sciences, in spite of the fact that our belief 
in this fruit and craft is comparable to that of the least of them.*3 

Tambid al-mustagarr li-tabqiq ma‘na al-mamarr (“The Preparation of the 
Abode for the Determination of the Significance of the Transit"). This 
text is a good example of the method with which al-Bīrūnī treats 
astrological subjects. He takes one concept, in this case that of the mamarr 
(transit), states what the astrologers thought of it in "their craft” 49 gives a 
detailed survey of the general use of the terms, and then defines zamarr in 
mathematical terminology, always relating it to other astrological concepts 
which have been previously defined. After exhausting all the particular 
information that he had gathered about the specific concept, he gives 
several methods of his own to solve the problem or to sharpen the 
definitions. In each case he gives an anthology of all the methods he knew of 
from his predecessors who treated the same problem, but mainly to criticize 
those methods and validate his own. In such a historical survey, al-Birüni 
manages to preserve for us in one form or another at least some of the 
contents of earlier works that are now presumed lost. 


Tahqiq ma Ii I- Hind min maqulab magbulab fī 'l-"agl aw mardhülah (“ Ascertain- 
ing of Statements to be Accorded Intellectual Acceptance or to be Rejected 
Regarding India"). While in the company of Mahmüd of Ghaznah, during 
the latter’s forays into India, from 408/1017 to 421/1030, al-Birüni seems to 
have gone beyond his role as the monarch's astrologer. He obviously had 
the time to learn at least some Sanskrit, gather a group of translators, and 
investigate several features of Indian life around that time. We also know 
that he arranged to have several Sanskrit books translated into Arabic. But 
during those years he must have kept copious notes about India, which 
were useful when, after the death of his original patron Mahmid, he 
decided to put them together into book form. The result is a manuscript of 
700 folios, as described in his own Fihrist, and in English translation it fills a 
densely printed two-volume book. 


4 Tafhīm, 210. 48 Ibid. 4 Tambhīd,1. 
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“This book,” al-Bīrūnī says, “is not a polemical one. I shall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such of them asd believe 
to be wrong. My book is nothing but a simple historic record of facts 5 facts 
about the Hindus in general: their beliefs, their social customs, their laws, 
their religion, their literature and grammar, their astrology and astronomy, 
and in short every aspect of Indian life as he had observed it. Of course, the 
subjects that interested al-Birüni personally received a much greater 
attention, whether astronomical, chronological, meteorological or 

aphical. 

dns account of India should be reduced to tales and stories, al-Bīrūnī 
planned it from the very beginning with a general educated Muslim reader 
in mind. Indian accounts are compared, whenever al-Bīrūnī felt they could 
be, with Greek, Süfi and Christian doctrines, “in order to show the 
relationship existing between them".5! In short, al-Birüni managed to write 
a comparative anthropological account of Indian life around 421/1030, that 
"remains one of the most penetrating accounts we have of Indian 
society’”’.52 | 

Like others of his writings, this one too is a mine of.information of al- 
Bīrūnī's views of his own society as it related to India. His critigue of the 
early Arabic translations of Sanskrit sources, and the difficulties one usually 
faces while studying another culture, is more of a mirror that reflects al- 
Birüni's own society rather than that of India. To get to the bottom of al- 
Birüni's assessment of either civilization one has to weave through, and in 
between the lines of the whole book, being constantly alert to the 
innocently scattered remarks that look as if they were mentioned simply by 
free association. Such a detailed assessment is beyond the scope of the 


present survey. 


Ghurrat al-zījāt (“The Finest Astronomical Tables"). This is only one of 
several Sanskrit books that al-Birüni seems to have arranged to have 
translated into Arabic. On the basis of this text, which was apparently 
translated around 417/1026, both the original editor of the translation and 
David Pingree, who has studied it more recently, became convinced that al- 
Birüni did not have an expert, direct knowledge of the Sanskrit astronomi- 
cal sources. In fact, it has become doubtful whether he himself translated 
any of these sources. Pingree even suggests “that Bīrūnī s tole in the 
production of the Ghwrrat al-zījāt was confined to that of a sponsor, editor, 


; td E 
and explicator of some pandit's incompetent effort". 


50 Sachau, A/beruwni's India, 7. 5! Ibid. 
52 Tahgiq mā li-l-Hind, ed. A. Embree, New York, 1971, V. 
53 Pingree, "Al-Bīrūnī's knowledge of Sanskrit", 69. 
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Al-Oānūn al- Mas udi. This is al-Bīrūnī's extensive astronomical work. In it 
he brings astronomical knowledge up to the early part of the fifth/eleventh 
century, and adds some of his own. The text is written in eleven treatises 
paralleling, more or less, the contents of a usual Islamic zēj (astronomical 
handbook), but containing additional discussions of a theoretical nature 
that are of the type encountered in Ptolemy's Almagest. It is in this book, for 
example, that one finds al-Birüni incorporating his own observations with 
those of his predecessors to determine new parameters for planetary 
tables.5* It is here too that new theoretical grounds were covered for the 
first time as in the case, for example, of determining the motion of the solar 
apogee, and concluding that the results reached were first, contrary to 
Ptolemy's hypothesis, and secondly, that the motion was distinct from the 
motion of precession as the later Muslim astronomers had thought.55 
This text also contains new mathematical concepts and computational 
techniques. In it, for example, al-Birüni analyses instantaneous motion and 
acceleration in such terminology that can best be understood if we assume 
that he had “mathematical functions” in mind. Similarly, tables of 
planetary equations are adjusted in such a way as to facilitate their use by 
eliminating, whenever possible, the negative values of these tables, thereby 
reducing the computations to simple additions.57 
It is unfortunate that this book has not yet received the attention that it 
deserves from modern historians of science, for it not only promises to be of 
great value for historians of Islamic astronomy, but may further increase 


our knowledge of the history of trigonometry, and change our accepted 
ideas about the general history of mathematics as wel]. 58 


AF Jamahir fi ma'rifat al-Jawabir (“Multitudes on the Knowledge of Gems"). 
This text is divided into a long introduction and two treatises (magālah): the 
first deals with precious stones and minerals, and the second deals with 
metals. In the introduction al-Birüni discusses precious stones and metals 
in general and their social, economic and political roles, thereby producing 
a theory of government and ethics. In his statement of the purpose of his 
book he says that such studies should help rulers to distinguish, among 
other things, the genuine from the fake, for: 


There is no genuine thing in the hands of a just man without a fake in the hands of a 
corrupt one, trying to pass the fake as genuine. From such a person, and people like 


* E. S. Kennedy, "Al-Birüni's Mas‘adic Canon”, Al-Abbath, xxiv, 1971, 77. 

55 W. Hartner and M. Schramm, “Al-Birani and the theory of the solar apogee: an example of 
otiginality in Arabic science" in A.C. Crombie (ed.), Scientific Change, London, 1965, 
216. 56 Ibid., 215. 5 Kennedy, *Al-Birüni's Mas zdic Canon”, 69, 70, 74. 

58 For al-Bīrūnī's astronomical work Magālīd al-hay ab, see above, ch. 1 5, 288. 
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i i he rules of government in 
i ises the need for those in command to abide by t i 
deed be worthy of the name of caliphs to God's d pie sa KĀ > 
i th the help o 
is shadow on this earth. They should be ready to equate, wi 
jk hty, hose of His creatures who are high in rank, and those who are pt the 
obi birth, and the weak, and God will reward only those who succeed in doing 


so.59 | | 
As fot money itself, whether gold or silver, al-Birüni asserts that 2 irr - 
in reality an arbitrary convention among people; for it has is a bs 
essence to distinguish it for praise or blame: And anything that do s 
contribute to man's sustenance and the preservation of his species, or to : 
dress and his defence against other men, or to his protection from n x 
cold, or to his support in n p that thing is not praiseworthy by 
i is rather conventionally so. 
rk) on precious stones begins with the aren ee 
vāgūt, discussing the various stones known in that category, their id gi 
“economic values, the semi-precious gems, anecdotes related tot 2 
their use by various rulers, their colours, their physical pope : si 
and place of their collection (as in the case of pearls), t : na gue: 
descriptions given to them by lexicographers and jewellers, their 7 E 
vatious times and places, and ends with a discussion of glass and 1 : , 
products. In this discussion al-Birüni also gives descriptions of the met pus 
of preparation, if the stone is an artificial one like ss ie cory 
properties, if it has any, and the legends Des us A - e n 
ive much credence — as in the cas ilis ic sto 
in: uem stones by "Utarid b. Muhammad al-Hasib (third/ninth 
61 
id treatise begins with a discussion of metals in general, mance 
theory behind their formation. Mercury is discussed first, psi ied > à 
physicists (4abī iyyūn) have stated that sulphur was the fat ps aa 
bodies, while mercury was their mother, and with the action O : r is : 
return to a quivering mercury”.52 But the metal of social an oe me 
value was obviously gold, and that is taken up next. Having M i 
in its linguistic context, al-Birüni then gives all the anecdotes that á nr 
about it, discusses its economic value, its preparation and Ld ium vm 2 
concludes by taking gold as the reference metal for the specific weig e 
all other metals that he himself had determined. He takes the stan ris 
measure of gold to be 100 units, as he had taken the dirus Gear ee 
the precious stones to be 100 units of emerald. Then Be d ae 
specific weight of copper, for example, to be 45 titē= 45. ķi u ĀM 
standard weight of gold, which is 100 units. This gives a specific welg 


62 Ibid., 229. 


59 Al-Jamahir, 8. 60 Ibid., 8—9. 61 Ibid., 217. 
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copper of 0.46, which is the modern value. He repeats the same treatment 
for the other metals, always giving their specific weight with respect to 
gold. A comparison of these weights with the modern values confirms, 
even by modern standards, al-Birüni's scientific methodology.$? 


Al-$aydanah fī I-tibb (“Pharmacology in Medicine”). This pharmacological 
encyclopaedia, containing more than 1,000 entries, was culled from earlier 
sources such as the Materia Medica of Dioscorides, containing some 827 
entries, and the works of prominent physicians such as Abü Bakr Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi. In the process, al-Birüni managed to consult the 
works of some 125 authorities, either for linguistic identification of the 
drugs discussed or for the medical information about each of the entries 
that he included in the collection. 

The encyclopaedia itself, unlike the Materia Medica of Dioscorides which 
is arranged by subject-matter, is listed in a strictly alphabetic order, 
irrespective of the origin of the drugs, whether from plants, minerals, 
metals or animals. For each drug, as far as possible, al-Birüni attempts to list 
the names of the drug (in Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Persian, 
Soghdian and other languages), and follows this with a linguistic commen- 
taty to ascertain its exact identification and the way the Arabic name should 
be pronounced. This information is then followed by a physical description 
of the drug, the literary sources that mention it, its provenance, its medical 
uses, and finally its varieties that are found in nature. 

Because of the several languages quoted by al-Birüni in this work, it has 
been assumed that he was proficient in these languages. In light of more 
thorough research, however, it seems that, at best, al-Birüni may have been 
able to use some of the dictionaries of these languages, and, with the 
exception of Arabic and Persian, he was by no means proficient in them. In 
the introduction to this book, al-Birüni himself states that he learned both 
Arabic and Persian, and that neither of them was his mother tongue. But he 
goes on to say that "he preferred to be satirized in Arabic rather than be 
praised in Persian”. In modern times, and because of modern politics, this 
remark of al-Birüni has created some controversy. Owing to the directions 

of al-Biriini’s travels, he has been acclaimed as a national scientist in the 
USSR, because he was born in the city now named after him near modern 
Khorezmskaya in Uzbekistan; in Iran because he spoke Khwarazmian, a 
dialect akin to Persian; in Pakistan and Afghanistan because he spent a good 


$99 For a fuller table of specific weights, as determined by al-Birüni and others, see A. Mieli, La Science 
Arabe, Leiden, 1939, 101. 

«4 M. Meyerhof, “Das Vorwort zur Drogenkunde des Bīrūnī”, Quellen und Studien der Naturwissenschaf- 
ten und der Medizin, Berlin, 1932, 111, 157—208, text 1 3. 
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part of his life in the Sind district and in Ghaznah, near modern Kabul; and 
in the Arab countries because he wrote in Arabic. His own inclination, 
however, if the introduction of this book is read properly, was to be 
identified first and foremost as a Muslim, who preferred to read and write 
scientific works in Arabic — the language of science at that time — and to 
leave Persian for works of entertainment. 


CONCLUSION 


The above survey of al-Birüni's works covers only the most important ones 
which have sutvived and which are, with the exception of the Astrolabe, 
available in print. Other, minor works, such as his treatise on Tastīķ = 
suwar wa-tabtth al-kuwar (“Planispheric projection"), and his dere i 
stikbraj al-awtar ft l-da irah (“The Extraction of Chords in a Circle’’)® have 
also survived and would have been included if this assessment had been 
intended to be exhaustive. 

After this selective treatment of al-Birüni's works, it may be of interest to 
consider some general questions that have not been touched on in the 
discussion of the individual works. Why, for instance, were none of his 
works translated into Latin during the intensive translation activity of the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries? The subject-matter of those 
works could not have been the reason (as with the case of poetry, or 
Quranic commentaries), for he wrote on many subjects that were r 
cally sought after by the Latin translators, such as his work on astrology 
which would have been a much better text to translate than all the 
astrological texts that were in fact translated during that piis ps 
obscurity of al-Birüni in the Latin West may be partially relate ii e 
similar neglect which he received at the hands of the standard biographers 
in the Muslim East. We noted above that only Ibn abi Usaybi ah managed to 
devote a few lines to al-Birüni, and none were accorded him by al-Qifti or 
Ibn Khallikān. In the light of this, and in spite of his prolific production, we 
are forced to conclude that he was not considered by his contemporaries 
and immediate successors as a major figure. | "—- 

Another reason for this relative obscurity may be sought in al-Bīrūnī s 
intellectual temperament itself. For although he was a student of in 
"foreign sciences" and natural philosophy, as his contemporaries wou ; 
have seen him, still his discomfiture at the hands of Ibn Sina mentione 
above exposed him as less than brilliant in that domain. Even the ird 
that he used in the questions he sent to Ibn Sina, and in the objections that he 


65 First treatise in Rasa i/ a/-Bīrūnī. 
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raised to the answers, barely hides the disdain with which he treated 
philosophical issues. Note also how quickly he dismissed the possibility of 
the motion of the earth as a philosophical issue that he was not prepared to 
entertain. This shortcoming of al-Birüni was noted very clearly by the few 
biographers who devoted any space to him, such as Yaqut and Zahir al-Din 
al-Bayhaqi (quoted above), both saying that ‘“‘he was not especially gifted in 
philosophical matters". In this connection one may also ask why al-Birüni 
did not produce, as far as we know, any work in the same vein as that of his 
contemporaries Ibn al-Haytham® and Abū “Ubayd al-Jüzajani,9? or his 
successors such as Mu ayyad al-Din al-“Urdi, Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī, Qutb al- 
Din al-Shīrāzī, and Alā” al-Din Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. al- 
Shatir (d. 777/1375). All of these astronomers wrote objections to Ptole- 
maic astronomy; and some of them even proposed alternative models of 
their own, so that, when taken together, they represent a trend in Islamic 
astronomy that was distinguished by its rigorous attack against what was 
perceived to be a set of imperfections in Ptolemaic astronomy. This trend 
continued throughout the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth cen- 
turies and culminated in the works of Copernicus, that were motivated by 
the same considerations and, in many aspects, adopted identical mathemati- 
cal solutions to respond to these imperfections. Evidence has however 
recently come to light of a lost work by al-Bīrūnī, entitled Ibtā/ a/-bubtzn bi- 
trad al-burhan, in which he argued against the Ptolemaic latitude theory. 
This finding changes our assessment of al-Birüni's engagement with the 
new astronomy of his time. | 

In view of this temperament which kept his feet on the ground, so to 
speak, it becomes understandable why after solving the mathematical 
problem of the gib/ah more than once in the Tahdid, al-Birüni devoted a 
special section for the benefit of engineers that was introduced with the 
following words: “These methods [of mathematically determining the 
giblah\ are sufficient for those who wish to use elaborate methods, but as 
architects and artisans cannot work out the precise amounts which we have 
derived, they must proceed as follows.’’ In the same spirit, he also devised 
new techniques for artisans who had to construct projection lines on 
astrolabes and who were not especially knowledgeable in the geometric 
proofs of these projections, but skilled enough to seek higher precision. In 
his short treatise on planispheric projection, he says: 


6 Al-Shukik "alā Batlamiyūs, eds. N. Shehaby and A. Sabra, Cairo, 1971. 
6” G. Saliba, “Ibn Sīnā and Abū “Ubayd al- Jūzjānī: the problem of the Ptolemaic eguant”, Journal for the 
History of Arabic Science, 1v, 1980, 376—403. 68 255. 
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i i i he practical ones 
tisans who prefer arithmetical [methods] over the p 
Rn ad iyyab) that Ra followed by all makers of astrolabes and other 


al-turug al-sin | 
ene that we know. For that reason, we repeat all that we have described so 


far in arithmetical terms, and account for the values o 
and the distances of their centres from the centre of the 
intersections of the lines with the circumference.” 

In short, it seems that he himself was aware of his limitations and that he 
was content to confine himself to particular problems, and o leave the pu 
general philosophical issues on one side, for he says: “We must limit 
ourselves to the works of the ancients, and devote our energy to VU 
whenever possible, each and every mistake as we encounter ar the one 
who attempts encompassing [all things] will lose the whole. 


f the diameters of the circles 
given circle, as well as the 


69 Tastih, 18. 70 Ibid., 22. 


CHAPTER 25 


AL-GHAZĀLĪ 


One of the greatest thinkers of the classical Islamic age and the man who 
influenced Islamic thought after the sixth/twelfth century more than any 
other was Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī. Led by Mu‘tazilites and philosophers 
such as Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi and Ibn Sīnā, Islamic thought 
had maintained certain modes of rationalism for 300 years; al-Ghazālī 
redirected it towards mysticism. 

Today there are signs of al-Ghazālī's influence in the works of his 
successors including those of the great shaykh, Muhyi "l-Din b. al-‘Arabi 
(560—638/1165—1240) who seems, at first glance, to have little in common 
with al-Ghazali's conservatism. Al-Ghazālī's book Ihya "ulūm al-din (“The 
Revival of the Religious Sciences"), exceptional for its exalted tone of 
moral instruction, is still widely read in religious and learned circles and is 
occasionally reprinted in Cairo and Beirut. Of particular interest also is a 
shorter work called al- Mungidh min al-dalal (“The Deliverer from Error"), 
which was written towards the end of his life and in which he describes 
certain periods of his life and summarizes his ideas on philosophy, 
mysticism and Isma'ilism. In both these works, and in others also written in 
the last years of his life such as /4yyuba Y-walad and al-Qistas al-mustagīm 


("The Correct Balance"), al-Ghazālī blends mysticism with jurisprudence 
and theology with philosophy. | 


PUPIL AND TEACHER 


Poor but well-educated, the young al-Ghazālī visited the great cities of his 
time: Jurjān, Naysābūr, Baghdad and Damascus, in order to gain more 
knowledge which he could share with others. However, at the age of thirty- 
eight, while he was teaching in Baghdad, he underwent an acute spiritual 
crisis. For the six months during which this crisis lasted, he was guite 
unable to think as usual, and the experience changed his life radically and 
left a deep imprint on his later works. 

Abū Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ghazālī was born 
in 450/1058 in the village of Ghazālah near the city of Tus. Destroyed by the 
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Mongols in 617/1220, Tūs re-emerged later as Mashhad, and D s 
the tombs of such famous figures as Harun al-Rashīd, the Imam ie iQ : 
and the great Persian poet al-Firdawsi. Al-Ghazali himself was buried nea 
-Fi iin 505/1111. U 
U is ns a poor and illiterate man whose great pleasure in life was 
sitting with preachers and ulema. He dreamed of one of his sons RE : 
brilliant scholar, and in fact his dream was realized in both his sons, Ahma 
and Muhammad. Muhammad studied the religious and imm E 
in Tūs and Jurjān and then went on to the Naysābūr Nizāmiyya f o io 
with some other students from Tūs. Here he studied the more a D 
sciences of figh and theology under the celebrated teacher, the ates à - 
Haramayn, ‘Abd al-Malik b. “Abdullah al-Juwayni. At the college he a i 
began studying logic and philosophy. Then, in 478/ 108 » the same E. : 
which al-Juwayni died, he met Nizam al-Mulk, the Saljūg podes " 
then staying in the camp in the eastern part of Naysabür. Al- Pme s 
invited to take part in a debate with some ulema which was attende : y 
vizier. His prowess caught the vizier’s attention and in es i x E 
appointed to a professorship in the Nizamiyyah college in Ll ag on 
following year Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated by a young - : I 
son, Fakhr al-Mulk ‘Ali, who later became vizier to the Saljüq ruler Sanjar, 
imilar fate. = 
m ? a one year before al-Ghazālī moved to Baghdad, the Ismā Fi 
leader, al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah had returned to Persia from Egypt an 
occupied the fortress of Alamüt. Here he instructed his followers 1n his m 
interpretation of Islam and the imamate. The numerous ae 
performed by this extremist group were among the reasons for the a 
al-Ghazālī launched on Ismāflī beliefs. In this connection he wrote aq x 
al-Batiniyyah (“The Infamies of the Batinites"), which is ieee à : 
al-Mustagbiri, and al-Qistas al-mustagīm in the form of an imaginary g 
himself and an Isma'ili figure. 
tres wrote: "It has always been my practice, as a youth and " a 
man, to thirst for knowledge of the true nature of things ... SO that I can be 
freed from the bond of imitation (tag/īd)*.* Judging from the dms md 
and variety of his works, his claim would seem to be perfectly - ķi 
had gained a thorough grasp of Shafrite jurisprudence, 5 wro is 
exposition of it in five works, in addition to seven other bool S 2 = 
fiqh. The most famous of these, which vary in length and style, WI ; pi : va 
(“The Choicest Portion’’). His books on logic, such as Mi Jūrā -ilm 7 : 
Yardstick of Knowledge") and Miķakk al-nagar fī l-mantig ( The Touch- 


1 Manqidb, 13. 
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stone of the Study of Logic") show him to have been an outstanding 
scholar in this field as well. He was able to summarize also the philosophy of 
al-Farabi and Ibn Sīnā with originality and perception, discovering in them 
the system of Greek philosophy in its Arab clothing. His book Magāsid al- 
Jalasifah (“The Aims of the Philosophers”), translated into Latin in the 
sixth/twelfth century, became an influential book among scholastic Chris- 
tian theologians.? Al-Ghazali’s purpose in writing it was, in fact, to prepare 
the ground for his next work, Tahafut al-falasifah. This critical work won 
him a great deal of fame despite the technicality of its arguments. 


SPIRITUAL CONVERSION 


There are indications that when al-Ghazālī was teaching in Baghdad he 
began to enjoy his position as an "ā/im and the privileges it accorded him. 
State officials consulted him in various matters of importance and pupils 
came from everywhere to study under him. However, in 488/1095 he began 
to have serious doubts about two things: first, the value of what he believed 
and taught, and secondly, the extent of his own certainty of belief. Like 
many pious Muslim thinkers of the time, al-Ghazali believed that personal 
knowledge should spur one on to good deeds which please God and lead to 
salvation. A conflicting view was the Aristotelian one held by some 
philosophers that the purpose of knowledge was the achievement of mental 
satisfaction and enjoyment. However, being of the former opinion al- 
Ghazali was inclined to criticize his own behaviour and aims. He thought 
that he had used his learning merely to gain prestige and acclaim. In order to 
put an end to this self-indulgence, he turned to Sufism, hoping also to find 
in the Sufi experience an answer to his question about certainty. In his 
analysis of his spiritual sufferings, al-Ghazali admits that for some time he 
was torn between his desire for the world which urged him to hold on to his 
position and prestige, and the call of his spirit which urged him to abandon 
his professorship to search for peace and certainty: “For almost six months, 
Starting in Rajab, 488, I wavered between obeying the call of this world and 
its passions and obeying the call of the next world.”3 
During the first two months of this crisis period he suffered from a 
speech impediment and stopped lecturing. He doubted that mental convic- 
tion could exist and clung to a certain sort of sophistry which sees no 
certainty in anything. His mental illness was cured by divine light reaching 
his heart, touching him and restoring his faith in the exigencies of reason as 


2 See Manuel Alonso, “Influencia de Algazel en el 


mundo latino", al- Andalus, XXIII, pt. 2, 1958, 371— 
80; Badawi, Mu allafāt al-Ghazali, 56—8. 


3 Mungidh, 16—17. 
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1p 
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his references cannot be relied upon to date a work, for they may refer to 
something he wrote later rather than earlier. 

Al-Ghazali's style is not difficult in comparison with the styles of other 
Muslim thinkers. It has a certain eloquence and shows his desire to 
communicate with ordinary people and teach them. The multiplicity of the 
subjects dealt with by al-Ghazali has attracted Arab scholars of every 
discipline to his work. Orientalists such as D. B. Macdonald, Margaret 
Smith, Carra de Vaux, Asín Palacios, J. Obermann, A. J. Wensinck and 
I. Goldziher have devoted attention to his wotk, although it may be 
pointed out that Carra de Vaux and Asín Palacios overemphasized the 
Christian influence in his works. Contrary to his tendency to conservatism, 
Abū Hamid did in fact quote many sayings attributed to Jesus and used 
them both in the Iģyā” and in other books he wrote as a mystic. He states 
clearly in the treatise /4yyuba "J-walad* that he had studied “the gospel of 
Jesus", and his quotations show that he thought Islam and Christianity 
differed in belief but shared the same code of morality. 

This irenic attitude of moderation and toleration is characteristic of al- 
Ghazali and is responsible, to some extent, for his inconsistencies, 
especially those apparent in his attitude towards philosophers and theo- 
logians. These he criticized, while at the same time agreeing with some of 
their ideas and making use of their methods of argument. It has also been 
proved that many of the Prophetic Traditions quoted in the I$yā', and 
which the Sūfīs believed to be genuine, were in fact spurious. Al-Ghazālī 
can perhaps be excused for this as he himself was not an authority on 
Fladith, and in any case held the belief that a “weak” Tradition can be used 
to influence someone to act morally. However, a critical study of the 
Traditions (usually published in the margin of the Iya’) by Abū ?l-Fadl 
"Abd al-Rahman b. al-Husayn Zayn al-Din al-Iraqi (d. 806/1404) shows al- 
Ghazali to have erred considerably in this respect. 

As yet unmentioned are two important works of al-Ghazālī: Mishkat al- 
anwar (“The Niche of Lights”) and al-Magqsid al-asna fī sharh ma‘ani asma? 
Allah al-husna (“The Most Exalted Aim in Explaining the Meanings of the 
Most Beautiful Names of God"). Written towards the end of his life, they 
both show that the philosophy he had once studied and attacked had left a 
deep impression on him and had drawn him to a modified version of 
Platonism. Another important work is al-Iqtisad fī /-ē tigād (“The Golden 
Mean in Belief”). This study of major theological issues does not differ very 
much from other works of the Ash‘arite writers on the subject. 


* Cf. Badawi, Ms'allafat al-Ghazali, 64, 70. 5 19. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AL-GHAZALI 


Al-Ghazālī directed much of his effort towards the pied ki 
abilities of rational man, and < _ RR eue : 5 dem M 
d: eo ian gi nd ihe theological trends of his "i 
ge uc dT claimed to have reached certain truth. On the strength : 
s pron KI Abū Hāmid believed that d p ui ae 
fronted with doubt, because it is doubt which drive are 
gie deas with logic. He sees that doubt means more than “confusio 
f thou los suspension of judgement. It is rather a sort of pim 
nis which makes man question himself and seatch for answers. 4 
due odi the mind, it also opens the door for the insights of the heart 


which are not devoid of import. 


accepted i 


Imitation and certainty 


Something which al-Ghazālī felt to bea hindrance to the iv d 
how to gain certain knowledge was the practice d 2 litical group. 
ideas current among thinkers, or a bias tows ` p " Šā to be perfect 
Learned people followed celebrated thinkers, MES - AA 
and infallible, and al-Ghazālī saw the danger of $ is ho MERE 
spreading into every sphere of thought. He saw a Ko erc 
and their followers had been so dazzled by Greek p nG ša physics 
mathematical proofs that they accepted without ARS p M 
and metaphysics, making no effort to investigate for t ems šā 
these teachings. He wrote: "He who follows something b a EEG 
know he is doing so but believes himself to be in En £ athe is right 
absolutely certain that he feels no need to criticize n e joe KA: 
and his opponent is wrong.” Here he is ono x den s beyond them. 
whom he excused as being unauthorized to study what m "A par 
The effect of dogmatic faith on religious people es lanted into the 
think for themselves or to criticize anything. Beliefs imp 
young child become deeply rooted: 


: lims 
«ogi i f Zoroastrians and of Mus 
Th ns of Christians, of Rafidites, o shen would 
follow the bees e d eet IAS bs nevet 
en if they were torn iml m pn l nor a 
gi i prove the truth of their religion, neither an actua! no 


formal proof.’ 


6 I/jām al-awamm, 37. 7 Ibid., 56. 
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Although the Mu‘tazilites and Ash'arites claimed to have explored and 
examined the field of human knowledge, al-Ghazali noticed that they 
dismissed all their opponents as unbelievers, even though the points of 
disagreement may have been minor. They followed the teachings of their 
school more rigidly than the ordinary people and “‘had shackled themselves 
by their beliefs, becoming the blindest of the blind"'.? Like the partisans of 
Greek philosophy they claimed that their teachings were infallible, thus 
excluding any other interpretations. Bigotry such as this drives truth away 
and makes it “something dependent upon men”, whereas, in reality, “men 
ate known through truth", that is, the truth imposes itself regardless of 
who utters it or who agrees with it. A proof might be accepted by a member 
of a theological school who might then discover that it had been put 
forward by a follower of another school; he would then reject it. People 
would accuse each other of being unbelievers, even though each theologi- 
cal doctrine is, by definition, an exercise of discretion (itihad), and there is 
room in religion for more than one judgement on any issue. Such blind faith 
lacks the support of spiritual insight and so is open to error and doubt.? It 
remains on the "lower level" of the accepted, never rising to the “higher 
level of perception". For such faith to have any certainty it must make use 
of intuitive understanding, which is something quite different from 
theological reasoning that rests mainly on assumptions, and also from 
philosophical innovations which for the most part contradict the basic 
principles of religion. This understanding is the resorting to the spiritual 
side of man for inspiration, to the heart which "understands and knows the 
reality of things’’.10 
Al-Ghazālī was obviously not a pure philosopher who relied on purely 
logical arguments that are divorced from the facts of faith. Nor was he 
purely a mystic who relied on illumined visions of revelation (kashf) and 
attached no importance to the intellect. He aimed rather to blend intellect 
with spiritual inspiration, but was not always successful in fulfilling his aim. 
This explains why his critics have sometimes found a certain confusion in 
his writings. The heart of the matter, for him, was the difficulty of ever 
gaining “certain knowledge". This is because “the heart", by which he 
meant "the inspired mind”, can only be fully effective when it has reached 
such a degree of perfection in ma‘rifab (knowledge) that it no longer needs 
to make use of rational proofs. “True knowledge" is making a decision 
about some issue with confidence in the rightness of one's decision. 
Certainty, from this point of view, is a belief which eliminates doubt and 
Which regards the possibilities of negligence and error as unlikely.!! 


8 Faytal al-tafriqab, 131. 9 Cf. Ikyā”, m, 13. 


10 Ibid., 5. 
" Cf. Mustatfā, 1, 43; Mungidb, 13—14. 
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Reason and faith 


In the Mungidb, al-Ghazali removes what he calls "certain ea zu 
the realms of theoretical reasoning, and places it pee Rē V M 
revelation and insight, where logical proof is unnecessary. In t " din 
virtually ignores the role of logic as something which shows RS 2d v gin 2 
of proof and legitimacy of conclusion. This is all in keeping he m g s 
Süfi view; but other works, such as Mihakk al-nagar an ģ i^yar : i: e 
clearly attribute to logic great importance in the settling of Mi en 
universality as a tool of thought. In a/-Qistas al-mustagīm, ee a 
that it is logic which is the basis of God’s message to mens me = N 7 P 
prophets. Spiritual inspiration lacks logic S universality; it : a dre ae 
for prophets and saints only, whereas logic, based as 5 is on the 
principles of reason, is used by rational man everywhere. AN 
As the facts of revelation are a discourse to mankind they s 
interpreted in the light of those things common to all men: id = a 
tools of logic. Al-Ghazālī believed that if reason was pu y P. ies B 
and false ideas, it could then acquire "certain knowledge’ of some 
least. The facts of faith require rational understanding: = is : e : 
power of sound vision which sees well, and the Qur ān is li : ķi i Am 
irradiating light everywhere . . . Hence reason with Vaca: is is d 
light.’!2 Abū Hamid rejects the idea that reason and fait are e p ui 
According to him “whoever lacks a penetrating inner us as ze) bs 
superficialities of religion".!? Reason brings us close to the T se 
of religion, and the light of faith can strengthen reason in its mo ae 
The debate over the roles of reason and revelation had been we eas oat 
long before al-Ghazali contributed to it. Was reason jM: wi es 
the fundamentals of religion could be understood and logica | prov i ; 
the theologians in general claimed? Or was it, as the Hanba "n d 
something with which the data of religion could - accep gribi x 
attempting to prove or interpret anything? In search of a comp iu ex 
Ghazālī tried to combine the two views. Reason Hase aue 
discourse of revelation in order to accept it. However, reason, w ic i 
not make excessive use of technical terminology and RS is 
ideal way of restoring confidence in the facts and aims i del 
Although his belief in Sufism deepened a great dea x ter E hs s 
crisis, Abū Hāmid did not abandon his belief that soun je hem 
efficacious and essential for knowledge and morals as well. In the t ip i 
describes four different aspects of reason, each of which has differe 
14 1, 85-9. 


12 Igtigād, 3; cf. Thya’, ut, 17. 13 Thya’, 1,87. 
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functions, which can all be incorporated into a wider concept of “‘the heart 
of man”. There is, first of all, reason as a faculty which “distinguishes man 
from other beasts". With it he isable to expand his knowledge and conceive 
what he cannot see. Secondly, reason includes darūriyyāt, i.e. self-evident 
principles of thought, such as the impossibility of something being in two 
places at the same time. Thirdly, reason can be applied to man's experience, 
as when he becomes skilled and prudent in dealing with new situations. 
Finally, reason is the faculty of reflection on “the consequences of different 
things and on the restraint of the desire for temporal pleasure". It is in this 
respect that it achieves “‘its final fruit", and in this capacity it can be seen asa 
moral imperative or conscience. The first two aspects of reason are innate, 

whereas the third and fourth are achieved through learning and practice. 

While knowledge of the ģarūriyjāt is shared equally by all humanity, 
individuals vary in the extent to which they understand ideas and gain 
experience in life. Furthermore, the part which reason plays as a moral 
imperative differs not only from person to person, but also from stage to 
stage in the same person's life. 

Reason, with its powers of criticism and appraisal, can correct the data of 
the senses and imagination. With reason it can be proved that a star is far 
bigger than it seems to the naked eye, and if imagination fails to provide us 
with a reliable evaluation of something, reason can.!5 This comparison 
between the inadequacy of the senses and the capability of reason is 
something al-Ghazālī stresses more than once. In Mishkat al-anwar,!6 he 
concludes from such comparison that reason, in contrast to perception, can 
be aware of the infinity of number, and is also capable of self-awareness and 
self-criticism. It “penetrates to the very heart of things, it understands their 
real meaning and uncovers their purpose and cause”. “Reason’s domain 
consists of all being . . . it moves in it freely, judging it with soundness.” 
Here he seems to be saying that reason is more than the faculty which 
determines one’s conscience and more than the power of argumentation. 
What he means is inspired reason, or the heart, which follows the data of 

faith and interprets them in the light of divine illumination. The duty of 
ordinary reason is to keep inspiration from falling into inconsistency. 


Reason and philosophy 


A number of scholars have noticed a contradiction in al-Ghazali's evalu- 
ation of rational knowledge: sometimes he testifies to its importance and 
lofty role, while at other times he denies these vety things in order to 


5 Mfār al- ilm, 62-5. 16 42—9. 
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establish religion's decrees as impregnable to GE Dd MO ae 
7 j k on rationalism as it denies the princ 
Tahāfut could be viewed as an attac | ve 
i i j | arguments held by 
ality and disproves the major rationa held by 
ries Alihough he occasionally resorts to sophistry, im criticism ai 
i inst the philosophers. His view seem 
have some good points to make against E e 
is not always incapable of achieving ru dg 
chee ie ambiguities, but that it is incapable of exercising any 
authority in matters of faith which are directly based on mir m 
Al-Ghazālī aimed to show that philosophical beliefs, m are : UR 
; id of contradictions,!” nor do 
to have been proved true, are not void o! z n 
les of syllogism and inference. He openly 
gius ee : in the fields of mathematics, because 
truth of the philosophers' advances in the : m 
i d and cannot be refuted by the precep 
they have been rigorously prove : Loi 
r i tency of those philosop 
the sharī ab. He aimed to expose the inconsis | i an 
j d Aristotelian schools o 
influenced by the neo-Platonic an telian ; 
ro p as al-Fārābī and Ibn Sīnā, in the realm of aD P 
i E it beliefs are contrary to the truth, 
i iritual concerns). “Most of their be 
AAE The twenty philosophical guestions dr in ce inl a 
ike i der the traditional hea 
interlinked and could be classified un | 
metaphysics (the first thirteen chapters) and physics (the final seven 
c4 and second questions deal with the refutation of the n 
that the world had no beginning and will have no end. The tacit pre is 
shown by Muslim philosophers for the doctrine that “the rs is s 
- ic theory of emanation ( /ay¢), 
God" was a result of the neo-Platonic t (fay 
lic ēkai the world had emerged involuntarily from God, like RE 
the sun. This denies the involvement of divine will in james 
criticized by theologians such as al-Bāgillānī (d. 403/101 3) an : d » 
for contradicting the basic principles of Islam. din ps in seti - 
Š ? which held that God had willed the 
the theory of "occurrence" which ni i d 
i ibilo. Al-Ghazali's refutation w 
the world and had created it ex nihi peuo 
i f his predecessors, althoug 
coherent and precise than those o E - 
apparently benefit from Yahya al-Nahwi's Jo SNI E iM ki 
i iti his subject. Acco 
t of the writings of Proclus on t | 
did al-Bīrūnī this work of al-Nahwi was translated into Arabic and 
idely read. l 
* ALGhazāl first presented the philosophical proofs regarding us ie ķā 
eternity. He divided them into four categories and disproved C | s e 
in turn. For example, the philosophers thought it was impossible 


V Cf. Tahafut, 43-5. 18 Preface to Magārid al-falasifab, 32. 
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mortal world to have emerged from the immortal God, and for there to 
have been a time when this world did not exist. The world, its motion, and 
the time engendered by them both were as eternal 2s God himself. On the 
basis of these judgements, the philosophers tended towards the belief that 
God's priority over the world is due to his own position or rank and is not 
connected to time. Al-Ghazālī said that the view that “the world came into 
being through an eternal divine will which demanded the world's existence 
at the time it began to exist"!? was not a contradiction as the philosophers 
maintained. 

He sees God's priority over the world as absolute when related to time, 
for time itself is something caused by the motion of the world and did not 
exist before the world was created. This means that God has always existed 
and had existed without the world. When he did create the world, it existed 
separately from him. The philosophers’ assumption that time existed before 
the creation of the world is a fruit of the mind's inability to imagine the 
beginning of something which has not been preceded by something else. 
However, this is not difficult for the mind illumined by faith. The 
philosophers took it for granted that events happen in this world at 
particular times and that these are linked to previous events which also 
occurred at particular times, and so on. As this chain of events must 
eventually go back to the beginning they must originate in God the creator. 
If this is so, thought al-Ghazālī, then philosophers must accept that the 
world as a whole is something created by God at the particular time decided 
upon by his will. 

Ā postulate which the philosophers believed to be indisputable was that 
of the inseparability of cause and effect. Al-Ghazālī aimed to disprove this 
doctrine so that a place would be left for religious miracles which are, by 
definition, a violation of the normal rules of nature. He also intended to 
prove the attributes of God, his omnipotence and ability to act in nature 
with absolute volition, which means that he can lead nature away from the 
established order. Abū Hāmid argues that what philosophers claim as the 
necessary relationship between what they call “cause”, A, and "effect", B, is 
not based on an accurate view of phenomena. The objective view suggests 
that B occurs with or after A. If we take for an example the combustion of 
wood when wood comes into contact with fite, al-Ghazali thought that 
“observing a phenomenon [the combustion, B] is proof that it happened 
with it [the fire, A] but not through it. Nor is fire the sole cause [of 
combustion]”.20 Causality is a telationship of coincidence (ma'iyyab) 
between two phenomena and its result can have several different causes. 


9 Tabafut, 50. 2 Ibid., 196. 
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si S 
Al-Ghazālī thought that “‘the cause” should be a “willing doer instead. 
w i im to be causes, and 1 
t what philosophers claim d f 
Wood and fire, etc., are no e : e 
i i d to natural substances it is only in a metaphorica 
actions can be attribute y | : 
ies of things do not act for themselves but are tor 
i ties of things d t act for th b t 
sense. The special proper : s 
who is the true deliberate doer. The link of causa 
the use of God who is i. : "i 
ali, i that was invented by man on the strength of the 
concludes al-Ghazali, is one d by < g | 
i M is accustomed to seeing among natura phenomen a 
succession of events he is ac to: (Grieta DAS 
vi 776) made a similar analysis, arguing that causality 
David Hume (d. 1190/1 | A h end 
whi ccustomed. ln a 
i y to which man is mentally a d 
is founded only on that tally j i : 
ali’s view i the cause of combustion of subs ances, nor 
Ghazālī's view fire is not : : 
inking w for the quenching of thirst. Burning and 
drinking water the reason e q ee g 
q i w heir coincidence with fire and drinking. God 
uenching occur by way of t ; g | 
may remove this connection and so the properties of things may ral 
fire, for example, could lose its heat, as it did when Abraham was thrown 
> 


into it. This is how miracles can be explained. 


God and the world 


At Gha adits tat in he Ta he confined hime og o 
disprove the philosophers’ ee Rē He wrote: “I speak to 
constructive ideas of his own on the same subjects. Me roving something 
them only as someone refuting them, eee aan : ious a of 
else.”21 He promised to put forward his views on yar q 
divinity in Davi id al-"agā'id (“The Bases of Beliefs"). ME un 
chapter of the same title in the Ikyā”,22 which does not devia E Tabafu li 
from Ash‘arite teaching. There are, however, one in zh SUO 
implicit views on the issue of God and the ce S ui 1 
philosophical nature themselves. One of his pupils, A Kia d ciešā 
b. ‘Abdullah b. al-‘Arabi, remarked that: “Our master k ve it he could 
the world of the philosophers but when he wanted to leave 
??23 " . 
"n argument which emerges clearly is that Racer Mei MAE 
those attributes of God mentioned in the revelation. Acco gs these 
Our'ān God is omniscient, living, almighty pipe es Pond fhe world did 
attributes lies the explanation for his creation of the wot : Še i ja 
not emanate from him as an inevitable conseguenes p EN his UM ši 
emerged as the result of his knowledge, will and power “UB EE 
on the weak spot of the theory of emanation, al-Ghazali - S o 
there emanated from the one God only one mind? In the hyā 
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24 1, 106. 
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works he accepts as valid the proof commonly used by theologians to show 
that the world was created by God out of nothing. The premises of this 
proof are that every occurrent (Paditb) must have a cause, and that the world 
itself is occurrent because it has within it both movement and rest which 
occur in time. Something which contains occurrents is an event itself and, 
as all events must have a cause, we can only conclude that God is the cause 
of the creation of the world. This sort of proof is termed “cosmological”. 
Another version of it which was common among philosophers was based 
on the concepts of the contingent and the necessary and stemmed also from 
Aristotelian metaphysics. 
On the subject of divine knowledge, Ibn Sina believed that God knows 
particular entities and events “in universal terms unsubsumable by time”. 
God knows the events and their causes because they originate through him. 
He does not know them as things subject to their "becoming" in time and 
place. This seems to be al-Ghazālī's version of Ibn Sīnā's view which states: 
“God knows every particular thing from a universal view.”25 Ibn Sīnā did 
not say that "God knows all particulars", because this would mean that 
God's knowledge would be always changing owing to the multiplicity of 
events and things. Thus God's knowledge of something, mankind for 
example, is of a universal type and not a knowledge of individual men, their 
actions or the events in their lives. Al-Ghazali saw that this philosophy 
would jeopardize the very foundation of the shari‘ah because it means that 
God does not know if a man obeys him or not, and so there can be no basis 
for reward and punishment. His conclusion was that "God's knowledge of 
creatures is a single, eternal and unchanging entity", and that no analogy 
could be made between divine and human knowledge.26 
Divine omniscience had an important consequence because it led on to 
the belief in predestination, which rules out all possibility of free will for 
man. "The will of God”, in al-Ghazālī's view, encompasses everything that 
happens “on heaven and on earth . . ., good and evil". It is the reason for 
every event which is known by God before it takes place. If so, then 
everything, including man's actions, has been predetermined by God. AI- 
Ghazālī openly admits this when he says that all man's suffering and joy 
form “perfect justice . . . everything happens because it should and it 
happens in the way and to the degree that it should”.27 Therefore this 
wotld, with everything that exists and occurs in it, is the best possible world 
because it was created by the omnipotence and all-embracing justice of 
God. If we suppose that God can do only good, to the exclusion of evil, 
then we subtract from his absolute perfection by attributing a sort of 
25 Najāb, Cairo, 1938, 247. 


% Cf. Tabafut 165—6; Ibya', 1, 9o. 7 Ihya’, 1v, 258. 
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inability and penury to him. These cannot be divine tautas d i on 
dene nsider this world to be the best possible one. T is poin : 
e eel tion by Mubyr'l-Din b. al-"Arabī, and a similar 


later quoted with commenda he works of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (d. 


argument can be found in t 
i calls this world, in which many things fall wim er 
cen I the "visible world" (‘alam al-shahadab) or the ae 2 
amu " (“Glam al-mulk), referring to the domination of God. T is vie 
S ie odd : complemented by a belief in another world which exists 
is and H called “the invisible oe E 
; iti i mbolically the Divin , 
Y ce adi Bi terms, "visible world” E 
AR i n which are derived from Quranic terminology, to bui 
pes vi ial schema similar to that of Plato. We read in Mishkat ai- 
pi e nds visible world is a trace of that invisible one and the former 
ale si i o like a shadow”. This means that everything around us is 
a e in e of an ideal form in heaven.2 He comes close to Platonism 
made in tl UE he says that man grows in knowledge from es 
itin. e : rld to rational knowledge about intermediate ee 
R ad. 2 els, then to gnostic insights leading him to the invisible 
EY Gri as a spirituality which only prophets and saints 


(awliya’) possess. 


THE $ŪFĪ ANTHROPOLOGY 


ists for 
Man, al-Ghazālī thought, is a creature who bears a m x n E 
SEX urpose. His purpose is to know the phenomena (0) iki 
make s of them in performing what is ea dE ins nature of 
faith and good action he progresses to the stage of the d hat AS 
Adam. Man's distinguishing characteristic, however, E 
epitome of this world. This Greek view of jai tie eis of Ya'qüb 
way into different areas of Islamic thought sj t " en of Purity"), and 
b. Ishaq al-Kindi and the Ikhwān al-Safa ( the pis r aidā 
we see once again that al-Ghazali did norin : edit widely known. 
ideas of it which did not contradict Islam more wid deg 
kā " e he says that what distinguishes individual man B kia die 
God peated the first spirit into Adam, from de z “the auis 
throughout mankind. So the spirit has Miti d cannot discern its 
imperative" and is an obscure mystery as the min 
3% Ibid., 17. 


2 [bid., 250. 29 Mishkat al-anwar, 51, 66, 67. 
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essence. It has what he calls “the religious motive", which makes it long for 
its divine source and brings it into conflict with passion and carnal desires.31 
Man feels he is an exile in this world, but he must contemplate both the 
world and what is hidden in himself so that he can know where he has come 
from, and where he will return at the end of his wandering. His presence on 
earth has been planned by God to test his faith and his ability to raise himself 
up to the spiritual levels which are within his own reach: "Man cannot reach 
God, may he be praised, unless he lives in this world: he must break away 
from the lower level in order to reach the higher one.”32 


MORALITY AND EDUCATION 


Al-Ghazali was led by his reflection on the various aspects of man's spiritual 
ascent to investigate the bases of practice (mu amalab), i.e. the interaction 
between faith in the heart of the believer and action in his daily life. 'This 
investigation is the cornerstone of morality in Sufism, and is the subject of 
most of the third and fourth volumes of the Ihya' and the entire treatise 
"Ayyuba ‘l-walad. His advice and exhortations to the reader who is following 
the spiritual path are clear, and he adds to the persuasiveness of his 
argument by using sayings and stories from earlier mystics. At first glance 
he seems to be merely te-presenting topics for which other works were 
renowned, such as the Risā/at of Abū "l-Qàsim al-Qushayri, Qüt al-gulūb by 
Abū Tālib al-Makkiand other earlier Sufi works. What he does, in fact, is to 
criticize these works for not tising to the level of a theory of moral 
behaviour, but merely presenting “some of the results of good morals.”33 
We should, therefore, look more closely at his attempt to close the gap 
between the theory of morality and Sifi directives on behaviour. 
He defines morals as “the image and interior form of the spirit" and 
moves away from the view that would limit morals to being either an 
objective or subjective characteristic of human action. He does not exclude 
from morality a person who, for example, tends to be generous but does not 
reveal this inclination owing to external obstacles. On the other hand, there 
are people who are mean by nature but who pretend to be generous, and in 
the light of this we must regard a good deed as being one which is combined 
with the right intention. From another standpoint, morals are the result of 
the interaction of forces such as perception, anger and desire, and the 
balance of “equality among these forces” is therefore essential. Without it 
man's behaviour cannot be directed by good morals which are praise- 
9! Cf. Ihya’, 1v, 65. 


%2 Ibid., ui, 5; cf. 1v, 215. 3 Ibid., m1, 52, 53. 
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worthy. Here al-Ghazali is ones combining in his own way Platonic 
: ics. ; 
gi ads dala: if he consciously applies himself to a 
so "s is proved by the counsel and exhortations repeated KL 
ieliets, which would not have been passed down from C Picea to us 
die next if they had not been significant. They area DIM AERA de 
to change what we can s ie dei um d bans tie 
d most High”.* Al-Ghazali ex ; 
gāja the RER is not to repress zd e E 
NUS e 
i ee miu incen two extremes”. Judged by this 
SOROR a “a good form of zeal when it is free from rashness p 
jui ad ' 55 Generally speaking, morals exist to make man powerfu 
ie > s piri moral perfection first lā is 
ies they receive when young, and then ee hind g 
striving (mujahadah) when adult. An example o - E aka 
something one is unaccustomed to cone ih p s leasure. If a proud 
gradually becomes an acquired habit in whieh Ha 3 x in time, become 
man perseveres in performing acts of humility he can, f liberality M cin 
humble. If the miserly man ius Res n as H cascos OF ihe 
enerous.6 Al-Ghazali unders pde iš 
PL ie and the performing body: the heart orients xe " is 
good morals while the body does what is known as 50° al EMEA 
characteristic of the heart influences the body so that it eni s aut 
with that characteristic, and every action of the body may 
»37 RE 
s ps volume of the I5 y2' consists mainly of visite ai 
weaknesses or vices which al-Ghazali calls “things jā iid pn Er 
avarice, hypocrisy and indulgence in a By n bring salvation", 
volume is concerned with what he calle d i These had been 
such as repentance, gratitude, trust in - z K lābādkī and al-Sarrāj al- 
discussed by earlier Süfis such as al-Muķāsibī, a s at), because the Sifi 
Tüsi (d. 378/988), and were called "stations Lose ah am eps dn 
advances spiritually by rising to them =) p ee her and concentrated 
works which followed the I4yā', al-Ghazali went E AAA 
on the maxims of moral behaviour. The first of t d p to feel obliged to 
towards God like an obedient slave, and the second 1S 
* Mīzān al-'amal, 48. 7 Taya’, mi, 59. 


M Ibid., 5-6. °° Ibid., 57. 
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behave towards others as he himself likes them to behave to him in the same 
situation. This is the basis for the mutual respect so frequently found in 
modern ethics, the principles of which include the 
but Abü Hamid bases his view on the hadith which says: “The believer loves 
for his brother what he loves for himself.” The third principle is that 
knowledge should be used to purify the heart, and the fourth that man 
should not keep for himself any of the benefits of the world other than 
enough food for one year.38 
Al-Ghazali firmly believed that, unlike human physical features, human 
nature is not immutable, but can be moulded by moral instruction. This 
belief led him to form ideas on the ideal way to bring up and educate the 
young. He believed that natural inclinations and instincts should not be 
suppressed entirely because they are needed for essential tasks in life. 
“Desire was created for some benefit and is an essential part of nature” and 
its vital aim is obvious, if one thinks, for example, of the desire for food and 
sexual gratification.?? A child's soul “has been created imperfect but capable 
of being made perfect through moral instruction and nourishment with 
knowledge”’.4 The instruction he recommended included evoking in the 
child's mind a love of ascetism in both food and dress, forbidding him to 
associate with bad friends, instilling in him good table manners and the 
rudiments of worship. He should be made accustomed to activity and not 
be allowed to sleep during the day. He should be brought up to be polite 
and generous to his companions, and to listen carefully to those older than 
himself.t! 

These, and similar recommendations, aim at keeping the child away from 
anything which might cause depravity andat developing his sense of moral 
standards. Al-Ghazālī warns against anything which could have a bad 
influence on children's morals, even though such things may sometimes be 
thought to have a positive side. For example, he thought that children 
should not hear *poems in which love and things related to love are 
mentioned".? On the question of reward and punishment, al-Ghazali 
believed that children need to be given encouragement in front of others 
when they do something good, so that they act in this way habitually. If a 
child does something wrong, he should be ignored the first time, especially 
if he is ashamed. If he does it again, he should be admonished privately and 
the gravity of his offence should be explained without scolding him too 
much. This is so that the child “does not become indifferent to rebuke or to 


doing wrong" and so that “these words may not lose their effect on his 
heart” ,43 


categorical imperative, 


3 Cf. Ayyuha "I-walad, 59—63. 9 Cf. Ibya', ut, $6—7. 


© Mizan al-‘amal, 52. 
4 Ihya’, m, 72-4. ? Ibid., 73. 4 Ibid. 
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He believed also that play had special significance in opa E 

's intelligence; because it is a diversion from study, it can m ii 
Eds ms d eager to learn: “Preventing a child from playing " 
e iin fna with constant study only deadens his heart, numbs his 

ride d spoils his life so much that he plays tricks to escape 

pii em r aoi context, however, al-Ghazali held that children 

addat cepi teaching, be taught to be ascetic, and be forbidden 


to study theology (ka/ām) and disputation.*> 


FREEDOM AND POLITICS 


ee re not ver 
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ner 


i 47 Cf. ibid., 255—6. 
4 [bid.; cf. Mizan al-‘amal, 110. 45 Ihya’, 1, 94. 4 Ibid., IV, 254. 
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will and reason which guide him in his practice; but, from an ontological 
perspective, actions in this world seem to be the result of the divine volition 
which creates in the heart of man a will, deliberation and motives. Every 
event in this world is, in the final analysis, a completion of the volition of 
God.* After al-Ghazali's death this sort of fatalism became a fundamental 
belief of the various Süfis, and some, such as Taj al-Din b. ‘Ata’allah ‘Abbas 
al-Sakandari, went much further and believed that the will of man should be 
abandoned to the extent that he is no more than a faint shadow on the divine 
will which governs every situation and event. 
The mission for which man was created is that of knowledge and 
worship and for this he needs a safe society in which to live. Social and 
political conditions are formed partly by men and partly by the will of God: 
“Man can only sometimes protect his spirit, body, property, home and 
food, but He cannot be truly religious unless these worries are taken care 
of” (by a potent state).49 The function of the political system is, therefore, 
to protect individuals and to provide them with safety so that they can 
devote themselves to their personal affairs. Al-Ghazali considered a 
country’s security as a basis for government and essential for the collective 
welfare of its citizens. Government must be established on the principles of 
unity and sovereignty: “There can be no system of religion without a 
system in the secular world [i.e. the state] which can only exist through a 
leader who commands obedience."5? One should remember that al-Ghazali 
lived at a time of widespread political dissension, and so felt a need for an 
authority which would bring about political unity, demonstrate its sover- 
eignty and regulate cultural and political life. With no such authority in 
existence people begin to behave in accordance with their own prejudices, 
which lead to dissent and destruction. In the treatise a/-Tibr al-masbūk fī 
nasthat al-mulūk (“Ingots of Gold for the Advice of Kings”; translated into 
Arabic from the original Persian in 595/1199), and generally attributed to 
al-Ghazali, the state's rights of control and sovereignty are emphasized, and 
also the duties which must be assumed by the ruler. The ruler's duty is to 
care for his people and to commit himself to the ideals of fairness and 
justice, for justice is the value which upholds any government's legitimacy. 
One of the bases for justice was the striving of the ruler and his appointed 
governors to see that the law of the land was applied equally strictly to all 
citizens. For this he gave the following rule to all those in positions of 
responsibility: “In everything that comes before you, believe that you are 
one of a group of citizens and that the citizen is your equal. So do not accept 
4 Cf. Igtigād, 12. 


4 Ibid., 105-6. 59 Ibid., 105. 
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for any Muslim what you do not accept for yourself; if you do otherwise 
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DIVINE LOVE AND BEAUTY 


The object of all cognitive endeavour made by godly men is, e Sa 
al-Ghazali, divine love. It is also the last spiritual station, t " ence and 
path to God. The other stations, such as trust in Go R pan this path 
asceticism, are preparatory stages through which the eave e on of love 
must pass before he can reach his goal of divine love. i" Mesites and 
cannot be reached unless man fights against his e between love 
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51 A/-Tibr al-matbük, 23; for the second part of this work, see above, ch. 10, 166-7. 
52 . 53 Cf. Fada’ ih al-Batiniyyah, 177-8. . _. A. ‘A. "Abd al- 
4 CE Aba ?I-Ma'ali Abd aL Malik al- Juwayni, Kitab al-Irshad, ed. M. Y. Mūsā and ‘A 
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than a state of excitement; it is something deep which gives spiritual 
impetus, and in which knowledge and action towards others are fused so 
that the person who follows this path is both pleasing to God and happy in 
himself. What characterizes a man who loves God is his lack of interest in 
mundane pleasures and the way he rids himself of any concern for them. 

At the root of what we call “love” in man isa kind of egoism or self-love. 
Man loves both himself and his own existence and will instinctively try to 
preserve it. We know that man hates death and avoids places which 
endanger his life. He loves the things around in direct proportion to their 
ability to prolong his life: 


Man loves these things, not for what they are, but for the link between them and the 
continuance and completion of his own life. He may love his son even though he 
receives nothing from him and bears hardships for his sake simply because his son 
will live on after him. In the survival of his offspring he sees a way that he can 
survive . . . as though he will form part of his successor when he no longer lives 
himself.56 
Love stems from the gtoup of functions vital for the continuation of 
one's life and is a kind of inbuilt defence system for an existence which is 
permanently fragile. This is the reason why people tend to love those who 
treat them well, for, if one person acts kindly to another, he strengthens the 
latter’s power to exist, and man loves those who sustain this power and his 
dignity as well. Man can, however, also love something for its sensuous 
beauty or for its own sake, regardless of any utilitarian value it might have: 
“This is love which is true and strong, which is sure of its own permanence. 
It is caused by beauty ipso facto, for all beauty is loved by the one who is 
cognizant of it and who loves it for its own sake."57 Beauty cannot be 
reduced to one type; it lies in the object's own perfection which can be 
enjoyed by someone who is aware of it. Nor is beauty confined to the 
perfection of things perceived by the senses, but includes everything 
described as “good”. The meaning of beauty (husn, jamal) can be extended 
to include goodness and virtue. This sort of beauty is perceived by inner 
vision, not by the physical sense of sight.58 
If we look next at the motives for love we find that they all lead to God. 
Man loves what will preserve his existence, and it is God who gives and 
sustains life by creating the means for its continuance: "If the gnostic loves 
himself, . . . then he must love that which benefits and perpetuates his own 
existence. If he does not, he knows neither himself nor his Lotd. Loveis the 
fruit of knowledge."5? If a man loves those who do good to him he will be 
led to his true benefactor, God, and human beings are good to one another 
because of God's goodness and compassion towards them. Divine grace 


56 Ibid., 297. 57? Ibid., 298. 58 Ibid., 299. 59 Ibid., 301. 
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comes from the absolute wisdom which is not motivated by any desire M 
demand for gain. The beauty manifested in visible objects and the inward 
beauty of character are loved equally by man, and reason T ich i 
enlightened by faith shows that God is the eternal source o " í ay 
beheld in this world. If man can gain such mystical intuitions N ou 
reasons for love and the attraction of beauty, he can find p casute n 
knowing God and his ways of directing the course of the world, and he may 
reach the station of divine love. 


Among Sunnis al-Ghazālī enjoys the designation Hajjat MIA ( the 
Authority of Islam"). This recognizes the fact that he defended V e M M 
Islamic belief, and Islamic thought looked for guidance after his ay M o 
philosophy and Süfi concepts in an attempt to Interpret religions n» ines 
with attention to their deepest significance. But al-Ghazali emphasize hat 
intellectual thought must be limited by the data of faith, that it must T ve 
them and that it must bring them closer to the common people. s 
conservative attitude had a negative effect on the philosophic movemen ; 
after his death it lost its brilliance and independence as the phi osop ica 
works of thinkers like Ibn Rushd were exposed to much open hosti y 
As for Sufism, which he had expected to provide the solution M ne 

question of doubt and certainty, it was, 200 years after his death, un cto 
maintain its predominance over Islamic thought. The stews th < 
seventh/thirteenth centuries saw the high point of its growth; t Me we 
began to decline as concern with the organization of the various Sufi ore N 
grew and special rituals were invented and miracle -mongering preval īri 
became, in short, a breeding ground for all kinds of irrationalism. t vor 
of al-Ghazālī has, however, retained its influence up to the present M i is 
book Ihya’ *ulūm al-din being generally recognized as his greatest con 

tion to religious literature. 


CHAPTER 26 


CHRISTIAN ARABIC LITERATURE IN THE 
‘ABBASID PERIOD 


Christian Arabic literature in its widest sense comprises all the writings of 
Christians whose tongue is Arabic, but here we shall be concerned 
principally with the religious literature of Arabic-speaking Christians. The 
Arabization of Christian populations in north Africa and western Asia 
under the empire of Islam took place over some three centuries, proceeding 
most rapidly in Syria and Palestine, and being substantially complete in 
north Africa by the fourth/tenth century. 

In spite of Georg Graf’s five-volume study, Geschichte der christlichen 
arabischen Literatur, Christian Arabic literature is still relatively unknown, 
and the various relevant publications are scattered. Some forty volumes 
have been published in the Patrologia Orientalis series (Paris) and in the 
Corpus Seriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Louvain) together with trans- 
lations into European languages. More recently, a further ten or so volumes 
have been brought out in the Patrimoine Arabe Chrétien (Jounieh and 
Rome). The Bulletin d’ Arabe Chrétien (1976-83) attempted to provide an 
annual bibliography, and from 1987 this task has been assu 
review Parole de l'Orient (Kaslik, Lebanon). 

Rather than follow Graf and classify the various authors in terms of their 
respective communities a thematic classification has been chosen here. 
However, given limitations of space, this may run the risk of providing 
little more than an inventory. The reader will find it easy enough to fill out 
what is said here by recourse to Graf's Geschichte (or to Nasrallah's Histoire 

du mouvement littéraire dans l'église melchite in the case of Melkite authors). In 
some places, particularly in the theological section, the writer's own 
research has made a synthesis possible. In more general terms, the writer 


has managed to examine personally about 80 per cent of the works 
mentioned. 


med by the 


BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 


I shall not be concerned here with translations of the Bible, which are fairly 
common. They are interesting in regard to the attempts that were made to 
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introduction (which, unlike the commentary itself, has been published) in 
which the author reviews the story of Daniel, refutes those Jews who 
maintain that Daniel was not a prophet, and tries to explain why it was that 
Daniel was so much honoured in Babylon and not in Jerusalem. This 
commentary was the work of Abū '1-Sirrī Bishr b. al-Sirri, a Melkite priest 
from Damascus who flourished about 246/860, and who was known above 
all as a translator and commentator on the New Testament and as an author 
of liturgical homilies. 

In the third/ninth century, Ibn al-Sirri translated and commented on the 
Gospels, a work which is lost, though it is rnentioned by al-As‘ad Abū °l- 
Faraj b. al-"Assāl (d. 648/1250). In about 226/840 in Mesopotamia, Nonnus, 
Bishop of Nisibin, wrote a commentary on the Gospel of John, but only the 
Armenian translation has survived. In the fourth/tenth century, Sāwīrus, 
Bishop of al-Ashmünayn (d. during patriarchate of Philotheus, AD 979- 
1003) composed a commentary on the Gospels which is no longer extant. In 
the following century, Abū 'I-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib left a vast 
commentary on the four Gospels, in large part inspired by that of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (al-Massisah), but also by Church Fathers such as John 
Chrysostom, and even by two Latin authors, Ambrose of Milan and 
Augustine; this commentary is preceded by a masterly general introduction 
on the need for exegesis. From Egypt we have a commentary upon 
Matthew’s Gospel by Sim‘An b. Kalil (sixth/twelfth century), which makes 
extensive use of the Church Fathers (Eusebius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Ephraim, Cyril of Jerusalem and Sawirus of 
Antioch). Finally, in the seventh/thirteenth century, Butrus al-Sadamanti 
isolated the principles governing the interpretation of the Scriptures in his 
famous treatise on hermeneutics, al-Qawl al-sahih fi alam al-S ayyid al- Masi. 

As far as the Acts ofthe Apostles and the Catholic epistles are concerned, 
we only have the translation and commentary of Ibn al-Sirri, preserved in 
an autograph Kufic manuscript dated AH 253 (= AD 867) (Sinai Arab. 1 51). 
This same author added a number of glosses to his translation of the works 
of St Paul. 

. Al-Mu’taman b. al-"Assāl (d. after 664/1265) composed a general intro- 
duction to the Epistles of St Paul, consisting of a life of the saint, and a 
summary of the purpose and context of each epistle, together with a listing 
of doctrinal and ethical themes. Al-Mu'taman b. al-‘Assal’s collaborator, al- 
Wajīh Yühanna al-Qalyübi, left an extensive commentary on St Paul's 


Epistle to the Romans and, it would appear, on the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 
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Finally, the Apocalypse of St John the Divine was the object of two 
different commentaries in the course of the seventh/thirteenth century, by 
Bülus al-Büshi, Bishop of Cairo, and Abū Ishaq ‘Alam al-Ri'asah Ibrahim b. 
Katib Qaysar (d. second half of seventh/thirteenth century). The latter 
devotes himself to linguistic researches, comparing the various manus- 
cripts one with the other (Greek, Syriac, Coptic and Arabic) in order to 
discover the true meaning of the text. 


CANON LAW 


From the second/eighth century, the Christian communities began to 
translate a number of canon law collections from Greek, Coptic or Syriac 
into Arabic. The Melkites of Syria seem to have been the first to set this 
process in motion. Once translated, the texts circulated rapidly from one 
country to another, with each community upon occasion adding its own 
improvements. The collections that appeared in the third/ninth century 
were ordered chronologically, and it was only in the fifth/eleventh century 
that the first systematic compilations, known as nomocanons, ais 
tentatively assembled, attaining their most perfect form inthe oe 
thirteenth century, particularly with the nomocanon (majmū) of Abū l- 
Fadā'il Safi °l-Dawlah b. al-"Assāl. In the following only the systematic 
compilations are cited: 


1 The first compilation, assembled at some point prior to AD I 028,is that 
of Abū Salih Yu'annis (rather than Yunus) b. ‘Abdullah, who is 
supposed to have been a Copt (though he is more likely to have been » 
Iraqi). It is a small, fairly rudimentary compilation, classified in WP 
forty-eight summaries (jumlah). The introduction is of parca x 
interest, being cast in the form of answets to five doubtful points: W y 
is there canon law, when no such thing exists in the Gospels? Why is the 
law of talion not applied? Why are there no laws respecting worldly 
goods (succession and so on)? Why has there been legislation regarding 
marriage? Why is divorce prohibited? Basically, each of these points can 
be seen as a response to one major question, namely, why does 
Christianity not have a sPari ab, as Islam does? 


2 Inthe same period, Abū '1-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib drafted his Figh 
al- Nagraniyyah, a compilation which is both chronological and systema- 
tic. The systematic part consists of three sections: civil law (marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, wills, bailment, sale and purchase, slavery, testi- 
mony, oath, taxation), ecclesiastical law (liturgical prescriptions and 
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canon law for clerics) and social law (hospitals, schools, monasteries). 


This compilation had considerable influence on Ibn al-‘Assal (see 
below). 


w 


The Coptic patriarchs promulgated various statutes: Christodoulos (AD 
1047-77), on liturgical questions; Cyril II (Ap 1 078—92), on pastoral and 
administrative guestions; Gabriel II Ibn Turayk (AD 1131-45), on 
similar matters, but on inheritances also. The latter left a nomocanon in 


seventy-four well-structured chapters, dealing with civil and teligious 
law. 


4 In 584/1188, Mīkhāīl, Bishop of Damietta, composed a large nomoca- 
non which was mainly concerned with religious and liturgical 
questions, but also dealt with the care of the sick and the poor, with 


relations with Muslims and heretics, with magic, marriage, slavery and 
with the rules of succession. 


5 In the wake of the crisis which shook the Coptic Church at the 
beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century, and which ended with the 
patriarchal seat remaining empty from AD 1216 to AD 12 35, the synod of 
bishops entrusted Abū '1-Fadā'il Safi^l-Dawlah b. al-‘Assal with the task 
of drafting a canonic compilation which would serve as a norm in the 
case of any dispute. He completed it in 63 5/1238. This work, which was 
fifty-two chapters long, enjoyed considerable success: in the following 
century it was translated into Ge'ez (and from this language into Italian 
and English), and served as a model for the other oriental Christian 
communities, and for the Maronites in particular. It still serves, even 
today, as a basis for the codification prevailing in these Churches. This 
work is of an unrivalled scientific quality; it also represents an attempt 
to adapt to Muslim law in matters concerning the civil code. 


6 More or less at the same period in Egypt, Mikhail, Bishop of Athrib 
and Malij, also composed a large canonic compilation which, in spite of 
its intrinsic worth was eclipsed by that of Safi °l-Dawlah b. al-"Assāl. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Theological writings are the main genre within Arab Christian thought, 
and serve best to express its essential nature. They are dealt with in detail in 
the second volume of Graf's study and, as regards the Melkites, in the work 
of Nasrallah. I shall here merely try to draw out a few of the major themes. 
A number of the dogmatic works are exclusively addressed to Christians: 
these are generally Christological controversies. The remainder are dir- 
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ected at Muslims, even when they are ostensibly addressed to agama 
Indeed, Arab Christian theology is always, in some way, CD since 
is obliged to defend itself against continual Muslim attack. re 
The oriental communities were divided over Christology. of the 
affirmed that Christ was truly God and truly man, but each gavea different 
account of the relation between these two aspects of Christ. This gave rise 
to three different schools (madhahib): the Monophysites oe Nc 
Syrians or Suryan and Armenians); the Nestorians; and the Melkites 
ines and Maronites). 
sv to say that every self-respecting theologian wrote ee uud 
treatise in defence of his own madhhab and in Em of the others. 
most important ones were, in chronological order: 


Timothy I (N), Theodore abū Qurrah (M), Abū Ra'igah SA rus 
b. Dawid al-Arfadi (S), Sa‘id b. Batriq (M), Abü Zakariyyā Kri o i 
(S), Sāwīrus b. al-Mugaffa' (C), Abū "Alī Nazif b. Yumn (M), Abü i à ip 
b Isháq b. Zur‘ah (S), Abū '1-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib (N), Elijal : 
Nisibin (N), ‘Abdullah b. al-Fadl al-Antaki (M), Ee das M 
iti Di i -Salibi (S), "Afīf b. al-Makin b. Mua : 
Takriti (S), Dionysius b. al Salibi (S), fif b. a ! Ed 
ü aki i Īshū'yāb b. Malkūn (N), But 
Būlus al-Antaki (M), Ignatius II (S), Dr l a 
āwī 11, Bi 1j bū ?l-Fadail Safi "l-Dawlah b. a 
Sāwīrus al- Jamil, Bishop of Malīj (C), A bd I 
“Asal (C) a his brother al-Mu'taman b. al-‘Assal (C), Mikhail, Bishop of 
Athrib and Malij (C). 


However, many of these theologians, having expounded the spacey 
between the Christological schools, go on to emphasize the deeper ag ie 
ment uniting them over fundamental issues. This is the case, in mra 
with Timothy I, Abū Ra'itah, Abū '1-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. lieti d db 
id, Aba? ai - lah b. al-‘Assal and al-Mu 
rir al-Takrītī, Abū "l-Fada'il Safi"l-Daw 
$ al-‘Assal. Some of these theologians go still further, and devote Sud 
chapters or even entire treatises to Rd dé T 
i ir fai ise by ‘Ali b. Dāwūd al- 
unanimous in their faith. In the treatise By Ali b. Dawud 
(beginning of the fourth/tenth century), entitled Kitab Ijtima uci: 
mukhtasar al-diyanah (“The Agreement of Belief and Epitome of Religio ee 
the author emphasizes that divisions between Christians have a ee - 
namely, ignorance, passion, fanaticism and a desire for power (ja A I : 
gābiījat riyasah). Sāwīrus b. al-Muqaffa" deals with ae : ini 
asting el isi ion of the eucharist) and judg 
fasting, circumcision and the preparation o 
E the RAS are legitimate, because they do not affect Wan d 
Abū ‘Ali Nazif b. Yumn (d. 380/990), a Melkite philosopher and phys 


! C7 Copti; M = Melkite; N = Nestorian; S = west Syrian. 
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of Baghdad, first of all explains that the three schools agree over content 
(ma nà), although they may differ in the expressions (‘ibarah) that they use. 
Then he tries to justify philosophically the position of each of the three 
schools! Abū '1-Fadā'il Safi "l-Dawlah b. al-"Assāl, in the eighth chapter of 
his Fasul mukhtasarah fī tathlith al-ittibad (“Brief Chapters on the Triplica- 
tion of Unity”; written in 639/1242), demonstrates that the disagreement 
turns upon a handful of philosophical terms. Once he has explained and 
justified the opinions of the three schools, he says why it is that he prefers 
that of the Jacobites. Mīkhā'īl, Bishop of Athrīb and Malij, in Lower 
Egypt, composed around 645/1245 a treatise in two patts, the first part of 
which shows that Christians are unanimous over the essential articles of 
dogma, namely, the Trinity and unity of God and the divinity and humanity 
of Christ. The second part of the treatise is concerned with the differences, 
which were caused by Satan: Mikhail expounds the Opinion of the 
Nestorians, the Melkites, the Franks and the Armenians, refutes what 
seems to him to be erroneous and sets out the difference between Nestorius 
and the Nestorians of his own time. He concludes by saying that one should 
not rebaptize a Christian, but only one who has totally renounced his faith 
(for instance, a Christian who has become a Muslim and wishes to return to 
the faith, or a non-Christian). 

The majority of Muslims think that Christians are not monotheists. This 
dogma has therefore to be firmly established. Arab theologians attempt to 
establish Christian monotheism through two different approaches, namely, 
tradition and reason (nag/ and "ag/). The argument from tradition follows 
three different paths: (a) the invocation of Holy Scripture: this is the way 
adopted by, for example, Abū Rā'itah al-Takriti (third/ninth century), 
Sawirus b. al-Muqaffa' of al-Ashmünayn, Elijah of Nisibin (d. after 440-1/ 
1049), the anonymous author of the Sbath Manusctipt 1129 and by al- 
Mu'taman b. al-"Assāl; (b) an appeal to the Quran itself: two texts in 
particular are crucial here, the third interview of Elijah of Nisibin with the 
vizier al-Maghribi, and the anonymous Sbath Manuscript 1129; (c) an 
appeal to Muslim tradition: thus Elijah of Nisibin bases his case upon the 
commentators (in particular Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabarī) and 
upon the theologians (in particular al-Bāgillānī), while the anonymous 
author of the Sbath Manuscript relies on the jurists and Traditionists. 

The argument from reason follows a number of different philosophical 
paths. Thus Abū R@itah al-Takrītī explains that Christian monotheism is 
the height of perfection: by contrast with every created being, God is one as 
regards substance (because he is simple) and triune as to number; thus 
“nothing resembles him" (Qur'an, xlii.11). "Abd al-Masīh al-Kindī (third/ 
ninth century) formulates 2 response to the objection, based on the Qur'àn, 
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that God has neither companion nor son. However it was Abū Zakariyya’ 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, the master of Aristotelianism in Baghdad after the deaths of 
Abü Bishr Matta b. Yünus and Aba Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Fārābī, who, refuting Abū Yūsuf Ya'gūb b. Ishaq al-Kindi, shows that 
there are for Aristotle not three kinds of One but six, and that God is one in 
his quiddity and multiple in his attributes; he is a unity which includes 
bayriyyab). 

ue of EUM notably an anonymous author of the second/ 
eighth century and, above all, Elijah of Nisibin, conclude their exposition 
with a declaration of monotheistic faith which is in the purest Islamic style. 

Theologians expound the doctrine of the Trinity in three different ways: 


ı They may appeal to Scripture. This approach entails showing that the 
Trinity was foreshadowed in the Old Testament and made manifest in 
the New Testament. One author in every two (beginning with Abü 
Rà'itah al-Takrītī) adopts this method. 


2 They may employ analogies, as with many of the Church Fathers. "s 
idea is a simple one, namely, if we consider the created world, we - in 
it many examples of one and the same reality being expressed in three 
different forms. One uses both natural analogies (springs, trees, apples 
and, above all, the sun) and corporeal analogies (soul, mind and body; 
soul, intelligence and speech; soul, speech and life; the finger composed 


of three joints). 


3 They may undertake an analysis of the divine attributes. In this one 
sets out from philosophical triads, in particular from the neo-P - 
triad (the good, the wise and the powerful) or from 25s ian 
triad (the intellect, the intelligent and the intellected: agl "āgil nafsi ari 
ma qul li-nafsib) “discovered” by Yahya b. ‘Adi, or from other ys 
which accord with the philosophical system of the authors of the 
treatises. If asked why it is that they restrict themselves to < 
attributes, they answer that they are concerned with the = if 
essence (sifat), such as being, life and wisdom, which are distinguis e : 
from relative attributes (sifat al-idafah ot nisbiyyab) and from attributes o 
action (sifat al-f11). 

In order to establish the divinity of Christ, most of the theologians ae 
from the Quranic assertion that Christ is the “word of God ipis 
Allāh). Since the word of God is inseparable from him and coeternal hi : 
him, Christ is coeternal with God and inseparable from him. Elija i 
Nisibin pioneered another method. Comparing Christ to the at aN i 
showed that he was supetior to each of them considered individually 
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(Adam, who was conceived without human seed, John the Baptist, who 
was a virgin, Moses the thaumaturge, Enoch, who was raised up into the 
sky), and to all of them considered as a category (owing to his being exempt 
from sin, and owing to the fact that he was the word of God and not merely 
created by the word of God). 


There were three different ways of establishing the incarnation (/ajassud, 
ittihad ot even iftigā/): 


1 Many theologians searched through the Old Testament for prophetic 
announcements of this dogma. 


2 Yahya b. ‘Adi followed a more Philosophical path. Taking as his 
starting-point the nature of God as gift-giver par excellence (jawwad), 
who cannot help but give the best that he has, that is, himself, Yahya b. 
‘Adi establishes the necessity (vujūb) of the incarnation. Only a lack of 
generosity (bukb/) or powerlessness (“a/z) on God's side could prevent 
him from giving such a gift, and these two faults are incompatible with 
God's nature; and on man’s side only, an incompatibility between God 
and man could prevent this gift; and this would be opposed to the fact 
that God created man, and in his own image. Once one has established 
the possibility and the necessity of the union between God and man, one 
has to conclude that it necessarily took place. If the creation is an act of 


generosity (jad) by God for man, God, through the incarnation, 
completes his love for man. 


3 Abū I-Fadā'īl Safi"l-Dawlah b. al-‘Assal rehearses the above arguments 
and adds a third, which is also a traditional one, namely, that man, in 
otdet to perfect his nature, has need of God. 


The basic exposition of the truth of Christianity is to be found in a work 
by Abū Ra'itah al-Takrītī, in response to a question by the Mu'tazilite Abü 
Ma'n Thumāmah al-Basri (d. c. 213 [828). His account was then repeated, 
with a number of different variants, by dozens of theologians, including 
Hunayn b. Ishaq al-"Ibadi.? The gist of the argument is that Christianity has 
been accepted by both scholars and the ignorant, even though its dogmas 
ate opposed to reason and its morality is opposed to sensual pleasures. 
Scholars, however, only accept what is conttaty to reason, and the ignorant 
what is contrary to sensual pleasure, if they are constrained to do so. Now 
there are two kinds of constraint ( gabr), namely, miracles and the sword, 
and no one has been forced to become a Christian at swordpoint. People 


? Kh. Samir, "Liberté religieuse", 93-121. 
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must therefore have been constrained by miracles, which aties, p. 
from God. The allusion to Islam is clear here. Hunayn goes on bes 
further refinements to the argument, making a distinction as reg 
conversion between good and bad criteria. 


HISTORY 


History is a genre to which Arab Christian authors have given anne 
attention. Here we will first consider a number of minor works an 
histories of medicine and science, and will then discuss a number i did 
works at greater length. There are some twenty of so minor wor s tha 
deserve to be mentioned, either on account of their intrinsic merit, or on 
account of their author. They are here given in chronological order, 
luding with the fifth/eleventh century. TE 
ta us third/ninth century there are seven works: the Kitāb " 
Mushabadat wa-l-akhbar of the vizier Abū "Abbas idea! ipei 
ji ani —864); the two books of Y usut b. 
Māsarjīs al-Nagrānī (156—250/773—864); t di ; 
b ak Diyah foster-brother of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim, born in 180/796 and 
died in 265 /878 who was an important historian of culture and wrote z 
Akbbar Abi Nuwas and a Kitab fī Anwā al-akbbār; the general history A 
Hunayn b. Ishaq; the Kitab /Akbbar al-bawari of Ibrahim b. "Īsā c ce 
tieabā i k Harün b. ‘Azzir, which exten 
tury); the abridged history of the mon | 
from nins until the end of the third/ninth century, and which ui = 
used by Abū Sa‘id "Ubaydullāh b. Jibril (d. 450] 1058) and ij n "e | 
Usaybi‘ah; and the general history of Qays ius Med he jā 
i) whi he creation of the world un 
tenth century), which extends from t wo s 
j - h al-Mas'üdi valued highly. 

f al-Muktafi (reigned 289—95/902-8), whic | m 
Í A further s works belong to the following century: the ie : 
Firdaws fī "l-ta'rikh of Oustā b. Liga, who died at the pc s 
fourth/tenth century; the history of the kings and dynasties from À a 
Constantine, composed by the Egyptian Melkite monk e 4 an 
commended by al-Mas'üdi; the lost history of Ya qüb b. Za Hm i n 

1 i her Christians, accor - 
Kaskarī, which surpassed the work of ot christ | 

Mas‘adh the history of the Greek and Byzantine kings and a 

written by the philosopher Abū Zakariyya’ Danha (fourth/tenth d 

around 313/925; an anonymous chronicle preserved gs uc = 
an i ^ tioned by al-Mas udi; the s 

Qusyan in Antioch but now lost, men dc e Tus uiu 
version of the history of Abū Ja'far Muhamma . 
"Arib b. Sad al-Qurtubi (fourth/tenth century) abridged RES RE "i 
regard to the Maghrib and Andalusia, together with his Jilaf ta ri 
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Tabarī, which covers the years 291—320/904—32. (The last two works are 
still extant.) 

In the fifth/eleventh century numerous works appeared, including Tže 
History of the Nestorian Patriarchs, by Yūhannā b. al-Tabarī; the history of 
the monk Theophilus, Ta’rikh Thawfil al-rabib al-mu arrikh, which extends 
from Adam to the fifth/eleventh century; the world history of the Nestorian 
monk Aba, which dates from the fifth/eleventh century; the Zi al- Tawarikh 
of Yahya b. Jarir al-Takriti, which extends from Adam to 473/1080; and the 
work of Mīkhā'l b. Badir, who translated in 48 1/1088 a section from the 
Coptic history of the patriarchs of Alexandria into Arabic. (This last work is 
still extant.) 

The important role which Christians played in Arab medicine and 
science is well known. A number of Christian writers composed histories of 
medicine, and there is good reason to suppose that they invented this genre, 
which was to culminate in the work of Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah. Of these it is 
essential to mention the following: in the third/ninth century, among 
numerous other works, the Nawadir al-falasifab wa-l-hukama@ (“Anecdotes 
of the Philosophers and Sages”) of Hunayn b. Ishaq, together with his 
Adab al-mu‘allimin al-gudamā” (“Mores of the Ancient Teachers”); the 

Akhbar al-atibba’ (“Accounts of Physicians") and the Akdbār al-munajjimin 
("Accounts of Astrologers”) of Yüsuf b. Ibrahim b. al-Dāyah; the Ta rīks 
al-atibbā” ("History of Physicians") and the Adab al-fabib (“Etiquette of the 
Physician"? of Ishaq b. "Alī al-Ruhawi; the Akdbār al-atibba of Fathyün b. 
Ayyüb al-Turjumān (middle of third/ninth centuty), quoted more than 
thirty times by Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah; and the Tarikh al-atibba’ of Ishāg b. 
Hunayn (d. 289/910—11). 

In the following centuries among works of this kind were the Kitab S. harh 
madbabib al- Y inaniyyin ("Commentary on the Doctrines of the Greeks") of 
Qusta b. Lūgā; the Manāgib al-atibba’ (“Feats of the Physicians") of 
"Ubaydullāh b. Jibril, the last of the Bakhtisha‘ family; the Da‘wat al-atibbā”* 
of Abū *l-Hasan al-Mukhtar b. "Abdūn b. Butlān, which was completed in 
Constantinople in 445/1055; and the Bustān at-atibbā” wa-rawdat al-alibba’ 
(“Garden of the Physicians and Meadow of the Intelligent") of Ibn al- 
Mutran, the personal physician of Salah al-Din, who embraced Islam two 
years before his death in 587/1191. 

The great surviving historical works began to appear in the course of the 
fourth/tenth century. They tend to be ecclesiastical histories, but with an 
admixture of secular history. They often provide information which was 


3 See above, ch. 19, 351. * See above, ch. 19, 551-5. 
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unknown to Muslim historians, being based upon Greek, Syriac or td 
documents to which the latter had no access. Furthermore, in severa pn 
eyewitnesses are involved. In all of them a novel point of view, ES : E E 
minotities, is presented, and they display an unusual concern S fa i i 
know of three other important works from this period. Nagm al-jawhar o 
Sa‘id b. Batriq, the Melkite patriarch of Alexandria from AD 953 M AD - 
is concerned with secular and ecclesiastical history from the eat p ues 
up until 326/983. Another Melkite, Mahbüb Qustantin | sīga is : 
century), Bishop of Manbij, drafted a universal history, Kita C Ws : 
which extends from the creation to 330/942; unfortunately the on y l pid 
manuscript stops short at 150/767, but it is worth noting that i this la A 
section he employed an eyewitness account, as contained in t 4 s | 
history of the Maronite astronomer Theophilus of Edessa, who = in " ? 
785. Once again in Egypt, in the latter half of the same century, p E 
al-Mugaffa* compiled, on the basis of arduous researches in t : l ni ) 
monasteries, a history of the Church entitled Kitab Siyar al-bi a va - 
mugaddasah (“Biographies of the Holy Church") commonly € 2 
"History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria". There is, howevet, E js - 
to suppose that the definitive version of the work should be nis vu ui 
Abū ?l-Barakat Mawhüb b. Mansür, who was deacon of Alexandria a - 
end of the fifth/eleventh century. Mawhüb b. Mansür also ee 
Kitab al-Majami (“History of the Ecumenical Councils"), which 1s ie 
historical and theological in content and is intended to bea ps to x 
history of Sa‘id b. Batriq. It was translated into Ge ez in the ninth/fifteen 
etm works have come down to us from the fifth/eleventh i 
The chronicle of Elijah, Nestorian Bishop of Nisibin, is written in ij - 
columns in Syriac and Arabic. The first part covers the yeats from 2j , S 
409/1018, while the second part is a computational treatise (xi : da 
concordance tables between the different eras; the entire wor 
composed prior to 417/1026. The Melkite Yahya b. PU īd iis d. : 
Kitab al-Dhayl ("Supplement") to the history of Saīd b. Batriq, je. 
extends from 326/938 to 425/1034. This work is an important dene da 
Fatimid epoch in Egypt and in Syria, and also for relations wit “ m i 
Sa‘id b. Batriq lived in Alexandria, where he wrote his history a d. au 
1006, redrafting it several years later. Finally, in 405 | DNI ew ae 
Antioch and, on the basis of new documents, composed his Pm version. : 
objective was this work that it was used, from the i pde 4 
Muslim historians such as "Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Munqidh (d. 5 : < . 
The Chronicle of Siirt (named after a small town in Kurdistan, whe 
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manuscript was found), was written by a Nestorian author around 429/ 
1036, who was particularly concerned with ecclesiastical history, and who 
drew upon dozens of Syriac and Arabic sources. In the manusctipt as we 
now have it the chronicle stops at the year 30/650. The deacon and Coptic 
notable Abū "I-Barakát Mawhüb b. Mangūr b. Mufarrij al-Iskandarani (c. 
416—97/1025—1103) collated the entire history of the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, originally undertaken by Sawirus b. al-Mugaffa*, and composed the 
lives of the twelve Patriarchs who ruled from 266—485/880—1092; this task 
occupied him for six years, from 481—7/1088—94. He died having completed 
the biography of Mikha'il IV (485—95/1092—1102), but his text has not 
survived. In the sixth/twelfth century, if one excepts the historians of the 
Coptic patriarchs (Yühanna b. Sa'īd b. Yahya b. Mina, known as Ibn al- 
Rulzumī (wrote about 5 17/1123), and the Coptic Patriarch Marqus III Ibn 
Zut'ah, 1166-89), there are only two histories worthy of mention. About 
545/1150 the Nestorian Mari b. Sulayman (sixth/twelfth century) composed 
a huge religious encyclopaedia entitled a/-Majdal li-Listibgār wa-/-jadal 
(“The Tower for Insight and Dispute"). In the fifth chapter of the fifth part, 
he inserted a lengthy ecclesiastical history, in which he enters on the scene in 
person after the catholicos Makkikha I (485—504/1092—1110).5 

In AD 1209, the Coptic shaykh Abū'l-Makārim Sa‘dullah b. Jürjis b. 
Mas'üd composed a history of churches and monasteries. The sole 
surviving manuscript (Munich Arab. 2570) is incomplete and disarranged. 
In its present form it covers the churches and monasteries of Egypt (Cairo 
and the Delta), Sinai, Jerusalem and Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Turkey and even 
Rome. This work is replete with precise historical information on the 
churches, their construction and destruction, their architecture and deco- 
tation, etc. 

There ate, therefore, two histories written by Copts which are worthy of 
attention in the first half of the seventh/thirteenth century (up to 656/1258), 
if one excludes the universal history written by al-Makin Jūrjīs, surnamed 
Ibn al-Amid, after 660/1262. Between 605/1208 and 612/1215 Abū Salih the 
Armenian wrote a history of churches and monasteries, of the same type as 
the preceding. Starting at Cairo, he works up the Nile Valley, describing in 
detail Upper Egypt and Nubia, with an appendix on Ethiopia, the Maghrib 
and Andalusia. It has been claimed that this history is merely the second 
part of the above-mentioned history by Abū 'I-Makārim, but an examin- 
ation of the two histories shows that we are dealing with two different 


5 Mari b. Sulayman, a/-Majdat, ed. H. Gismondi, Rome, 1899, 156. 
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authors. Al-Nushü? aba Shākir b. al-Rahib Sana’ al-Dawlah abi -Makārim 
Butrus b. al-Muhadhdhab (seventh/thirteenth century) composed a Kitab 
al-Tawarikh, which extends from Adam to the year 655/1257, and consists 
of three parts: a treatise on astronomy and chronology (Chs. 1-47); a 
universal chronicle, Islamic and ecclesiastical in nature, which amounts to 
almost two-thirds of the work (Chs. 48—50); and a compendium of the 
history of the first seven ecumenical councils (Ch. 51). The work enjoyed 
great success among Christians while the author was still alive, and was 
used by al-Mu’taman b. al-/Assal and al-Makin Jürjis; it is frequently quoted 
by al-Maqrizi and Ibn Khaldün, and was translated into Ge ez by "Enba- 
qom about 920/1514, in which form it became a classic. The famous 
Chronicum Orientale, translated for the first time into Latin in 1651 by 
Abraham Ecchellensis (Ibrahim al-Haqilani), is merely a mediocre compen- 
dium of Chapters 48—50, done by an anonymous author of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century. 


RELIGIOUS ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


It was four centuries before the need was felt to assemble religious 
knowledge into encyclopaedias. This genre was to develop mainly in the 
sixth-seventh/twelfth-thirteenth centuries. During the epoch with which 
we are concerned there are four works which are worthy of note. A/- 
Murshid (“The Guide") was composed by Abū Nasr Yahya b. Jarir al- 
Takrītī, a Syro-Orthodox author by whose hand we have'six works 
concerned with astrology, medicine, mathematics, history and theology. 
His encyclopaedia consists of fifty-four chapters and is concerned with 
theology, liturgy, spirituality and law. He is quoted by Yāgūt in his Mw jam 
al-buldan, by Ibn abi Usaybi‘ah, and by the Coptic encyclopaedists. 

In Mari b. Sulayman's encyclopaedia a/-Majdal all the religious themes 
ate touched upon: philosophy, theology, liturgy, sacraments, spirituality, 
morality and history. He quotes many earlier texts but rarely gives his 
sources. Biblical quotations abound. He normally employs rhymed prose. 
Shams al-Riyāsah aba '1-Barakāt b. Kabar (d. 724/1524) calls him “Amr b. 
Matta al-Tirhani! 

About 662/1265 the Coptic al-Mu'taman b. al-‘Assal finished drafting his 
summa theologica, entitled Majmū usil al-din wa-masm mahsül al-yaqin, a 
remarkable philosophico-theological encyclopaedia in seventy chapters. In 
this he tried to gather together the whole of the Arab Christian heritage and 
to organize it in a systematic mannet. 
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5 In 669/ 1270 al-Nushū' Abū Shakir b. al-Rāhib composed his Kitab al- 
urban, a religious summa consisting of fifty questions concerned with 


philosophy, theology morality and spirituali i i 
| > y, pitituality. His theodicy (Chs. 28- 
is based upon the Kitab al- Arbain of Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī. 7 (Chs. 28—40) 


CHAPTER 27 


JUDAEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 


The medieval period witnessed a vigorous and variegated output of Arabic 
literature written by Jews, which in virtue of both its intellectual and 
linguistic enrichment of Jewish and Arabic culture deserves to be included 
in any historical survey of Arabic letters. 

Judaeo-Arabic literature arose at a time when the majority of Jews lived 
beneath the dominion of Islam, when the latter itself was at the height of its 
cultural achievements. A decline began to set in at the end of the “Abbasid 
period, when the employment of Hebrew for literary purposes started to 
gain ground. There were two factors, one external, the other internal, that 
caused the decline of Judaeo-Arabic letters. First cultural introversion and 
a subsequent inadequacy in Classical Arabic, and secondly the fostering of 
an elaborate Hebrew culture in the wake of the Hispanic schools of 
translation, which was then propagated throughout the Mediterranean 
after the expulsions from Spain in 1391 and 1492. However a distinctly 
vernacular brand of Arabic continued to be written, albeit among the 
culturally less favoured classes, right down to modern times, when in the 
wake of the European enlightenment the Jews experienced a cultural 
renaissance (nahdah) and the revival of a certain form of literary Arabic. In 
north Africa a-“classicized vernacular” was employed to express the new 
themes inspired by the European Haskalah, whereas in the East the Arabic 
employed, sometimes in Arabic characters, was nearer the standard 
language. | 

Hitherto the term “Judaeo-Arabic” has been applied generally to all 
wtitings of the Arabic language copied into Hebrew characters for the use 
of Jewish readers, irrespective of whether these writings had any specifi- 
cally Jewish traits. Such an indiscriminate characterization has sometimes 
proved misleading and even provoked some disapproving and often 
unwarranted protest. 

While it is true that the bulk of what is called Judaeo-Arabic literature 
does possess a distinctive character and a specific literary tradition peculiar 
to a clearly defined religio-ethnic society which differentiates it from 
general Arabic letters, there is an unfortunate tendency to classify as 
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Judaeo-Arabic Arabic texts which are Judaic only in transmission but not 
in content. If Judaeo-Arabic literature is defined as: “the writings com- 
posed in Arabic by Jewish authors concerned with topics of predominantly 
Jewish interest, generally — but not exclusively — employing the Hebrew 
script and often presupposing some degree of familiarity with Hebrew", 
then such a definition would satisfactorily accommodate Jewish writings 
composed in the Arabic script, though primarily intended for internal 
Jewish circulation. Several Bible translations and commentaties in Arabic 
script believed to have been copied for the use of Qaraites have been 
preserved, mainly in the Cairo Genizah. It is not clear whether this resort to 
Arabic letters was due to their alienation from the Hebrew script, as 
contended by Joshua Blau,! or whether it was to avoid the eventual 
profanation of the Hebrew script written on paper. It is thought that early 
authors such as Sa‘adyah and Ishaq b. Sulayman al-Isrā'īlī may well have 
written some of their works intended for external circulation in Arabic 
characters. An Arabic manuscript of Maimonides” Guide for the Perplexed, 
presumably for the use of Muslims, has been published by H. Atay.? The 
above definition would however exclude Arabic writings of a general 
character transliterated into Hebrew letters, despite the fact that the latter 
may confer upon them a specific orthographical form, irrespective of 
whether their authors were of the Jewish faith. The latter, which include 
inter alia scientific, medical and philosophical works, are to be qualified 
simply as Arabic compositions in Hebrew transliteration. The copying of 
works of Muslim authors into Hebrew characters can hardly transform 
them into Judaeo-Arabic, for it is merely a convenient expedient compar- 
able to the transliteration of Arabic into Syriac letters (karshūnī) for the use 
of the Christians of the Orient, or equally the copying of Judaeo-Arabic 
texts into Arabic characters for the use of Arabists! Thus a Qur'an copied 
into Hebrew characters (as found in the Genizah T-S Ar. $1.62 and in other 
manuscripts) is no more a Judaeo-Arabic work than certain early European 
prints which represented Arabic in Hebrew transcription, simply because 
their readers were unfamiliar with the Arabic sctipt, or because no Arabic 
fount was available at the time. For example, the Arabic notes to the first 
Latin printing (Basel, 1543) of the Qur’an by Th. Bibliander (Buchmann), 
are in Hebrew characters! Attention may also be drawn to J. H. Hottinger's 
Historia Orientalis. In the first edition (Zürich, 16; 1) all the Arabic texts are 
printed in Hebrew characters, following a system which differs slightly 


! Emergence and Linguistic Background of ]udaeo- Arabic, Jerusalem? 1981, 43. 

? Ankara, 1974. Fragments of an Arabic text with Hebrew sctipt quotations, presumably for the use of 
Jews, has however been preserved in the Genizah (T-S Ar. 18(1) 141, NS 306. Ar. 42.42, AS 178.222, 
Misc. 24.85, AS 178.228, T-S Misc, 24.85, AS 178.228 and New York, JTS ENA 3916.19 and ENA 
3920.5). 
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from that employed in Judaeo-Arabic texts; in the subsequent 2a 
1666, the selfsame texts appear in Arabic script, presumably after an Arabic 
ome available. 
oed na as far as to postulate that Judaeo-Arabic is a vin 
language, it is nonetheless undeniable that it does exhibit ARI dejās 
which are truly distinctive and characteristic. Besides the degree of Hebraic 
elements, which are determined by the subject-matter and usually edd 
strate a remarkable conformity with Arabic morphology and dur the 
written language also con:ains a higher percentage of neo-Arabic features 
than Muslim literary Arabic. This is probably due to the fact that the Jews 
were less inhibited by the stylistic ideals of Classical Arabic. This ee 
mixture of neo-Classical and Classical elements is best described asa Middle 
Arabic Standard and affords an enlightening insight into the pale? 
structure of Middle Arabic, betraying at the same time many instances o 
hypercorrection motivated by a desire to maintain a Classical dani 
Instances of Judaeo-Arabic texts provided: with Hebrew vocaliza f ; 
which is more discriminative than Arabic, furnish a faithful reflection oft p 
contemporary Arabic pronunciation and the process of E an 
elimination of certain vowels and consonants, mirrored by parallel p eno- 
mena in modern Arabic dialects. Furthermore, in contrast to the classical 
idiom, Judaeo-Arabic tends to be loose and imprecise. 


ORIGINS 


Although the Jews inhabited places in the Arabian cn wie 
centuries prior to the rise of Islam, there is no evidence that they " 
distinct written Arabic tradition, despite the dubious report Via ey 
corresponded with Muhammad in Arabic written in Hebrew letters. 

In the wake of the Islamic conquests and the diffusion of Arabic 
cultural medium, the conquered Jewish populations, who had aa 
spoken Aramaic in the East and Berber or Romance in the West, pw y 
adopted the Arabic language for most, though not all, of their idi 
needs. It was claimed both by the Judaeo-Arabic authors themselves an 
later by orientalists, that this adoption was necessitated by the Mu) 
of Hebrew or Aramaic to express the new concepts that were being Bis A 
This justification ignores the fact that Arabic too had to contend bar the 
same difficulties, although by the time it was employed in the first s Fit 
Arabic works of any significance it had already acquired em era a 
sophistication. Secondly, in the legal domain, where Arabic was later to 


3 Cf. Ahmad b. Yahyā al-Baladhuri, Fats), Cairo, 1932, 460. 
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express some of the most sacred concepts of Judaism, there already existed a 
richly developed technical idiom, predominantly Aramaic. However as 
knowledge of the latter declined, since it had no sacred character, it was 
gradually and unregretfully superseded by Arabic, particularly as the new 
forms of legal literature had been inspired by Arabic models. Thirdly, in the 
domain of poetry, where language was required to be at its richest, 
paradoxically Jews continued to compose in Hebrew. This option had 
serious consequences for the subsequent development of Judaeo-Arabic 
literature and deserves to be briefly dwelt upon in more detail. It would 
seem that the sacred language persisted in this domain where there already 
existed a tradition of Hebrew composition, i.e. the synagogal liturgy. 
Furthermore, the academic institutions, such as the mosque and the 
madrasah, which would have provided the Jews with the proficiency 
necessaty in composing Arabic poetry, were inaccessible to them. There 
may also have been ideological motives, inspired by the spirit of the 
Shu'übiyyah which prompted Jews to demonstrate the Hebrew language's 
ability to vie, linguistically, with Arabic. A more recent su ggestion has been 
that the choice of language was determined by a level of register. Where in 
the dominant culture a prestige register was employed, such as in the case of 
Classical Arabic poetry, then Hebrew would replace it. On the other hand, 
where a Middle Arabic register was used, such as in scientific writings, then 
Judaeo-Arabic was correspondingly employed.* 

In addition to these considerations, two further factors suggest a certain 
reticence on the part of the Jews towards the dominant culture. While it is 
true that Arabic eventually permeated all areas of Jewish literary expres- 
sion, penetrating into the most sacred of sectors, this process of accultu- 
ration was relatively slow, for it was not until the third/ninth century that 
the first Judaeo-Arabic writings of any significance emerged. This may be 
due to the fact that the principal centres of Jewish learning, such as the great 
academy of Sura in southern Iraq and the lesser academy of Pumpeditha 
(Anbār), were situated in the Aramaic-speaking countryside where Arabi- 
zation made slow progress. It was only at the beginning of the fourth/ 
tenth century that both these institutions were transferred to Baghdad. 
Secondly, prior to its assimilation by Jews, Arabic culture underwent a 
Hebraization. Despite the existence of Arabic works in Arabic characters, 
the overwhelming proportion of Arabic works in Hebrew transliteration 
that have been found in the Cairo Genizah suggest that the majority of Jews 
were not proficient in the reading and writing of Arabic script. Even the 
greatest. Jewish sage of the Middle Ages, Mūsā b. Maymün (Moses 


* Cf. C. Rabin, "Hebrew and Arabic in medieval Jewish philosophy", A. Altmann Festschrift, 
Alabama, 1979, 235-45. 
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Maimonides), chose to compose his Arabic medical writings, intended for 
non-Jewish circulation, in Hebrew characters (as found in the Genizah 
manuscripts T-S Ar. 21.112 and Misc. 34.24). This may not necessarily 
have been the result of an internal reluctance, but the outcome of the 
prohibition imposed upon dhimmis by the Muslim environment against the 
utilization of the Arabic script. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah. (d. 751/1550) 
states they must be prevented from learning to write Arabic even for the 
purpose of engraving their signets”.5 According to some authorities it was 
forbidden to teach dhimmis Arabic or even to sell them religious or scientific 
books written in the Arabic script. Even as late as 1044/1634 the bibliophile 
Jacob Roman, writing to J. Buxtorf of his project to establish an Arabic 
printing press in Constantinople, states: "But the Arabic cannot be in 
Arabic characters but Hebrew ones, since we cannot print in Arabic letters 
in this city, for the Muslims will not hear of it.” Indeed it would seem from 
the episode of Abū Munajja’ that the writing ofa Qur'an in Arabic script by 
a dhimmi was punishable by death.? 


SCOPE 


The great bulk of the literary production of the Jews in the Arabic language 
is religious in character and largely indifferent to aesthetic considerations. 

Consequently it is difficult to speak of belles-lettres in the stricter sense of the 
term, although works of significant artistic value are not lacking. Likewise, 
the long literary tradition of the Jews of the Orient had mainly pecs 
confined to religious themes of a legislative and homiletical character; 
contact, however, with the ramified and diversified culture of the new 
Muslim civilization not only infused such traditional disciplines as theology 
and religion with a novel spirit of rationalism and systematization, but also 
created entirely new areas of study, such as philosophy, philology, cr 
history and science. Although the compositions of Jews in the fields o 

medicine and astronomy were of considerable significance, their non- 
confessional character excludes them from the present survey, which will 
mainly take into account works of Jewish philosophy and theology. For the 
sake of convenience Judaeo-Arabic works have been classified under He 
following headings: Theology and philosophy; Philology and ~ 
Legal literature; Belles-lettres. The main centres of Jewish learning o : is 
period, Baghdad, al-Oayrawān, Andalusia and later Cairo, proved perhaps 

ut al- umari ali 11. 
uk dā EB Reval des Etudes ]uives, viti, 1884, 93. 
7 Ibn Dugmāg, Description de l’ Egypte, Cairo, 1893, V, 46-7. 


3 Knowledge of Arabic or Persian Script could be grounds for forced conversion to Islam. See J. 
Wolff, Researches and Missionary Labours, London, 1835, 177. 
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to have been the most fruitful, and their contribution to the Jewish heritage 
has been the most lasting. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


The first outstanding thinker of the Judaeo-Arabic period was Sa'adyah 
Ga'on b. Yüsuf al-Fayyümi (269—331/882—942), who was a significant 
grammarian, lexicographer, exegete and translator of the Hebrew Bible. 
Born in Egypt, he journeyed to Baghdad at a mature age, where he became 
ga on ot head of the Academy of Sura. In his theological treatise Kitab al- 
Amanat (“Book of Opinions", he presents the tenets of the Jewish faith in 
the light of the Mu‘tazilite ka/ām. Although Sa‘adyah is usually considered 
to be the first Jewish philosopher, it would seem that Jews had already 
engaged in philosophical activities prior to his time.? Among other 
theologians who made use of kalām was his younger contemporary, Dawüd 
b. Marwan b. Muqammis (ff. c. 300/900), whose philosophical treatise, 
Ishrūn magālāt (“Twenty Discourses”), dealing with problems of tawhidand 
"adi, has only partially been preserved.!? Believed to have returned to 
Judaism from Christianity, he also wrote a refutation of the Christian faith, 
al-Radd ‘ala "I Nasārā, parts of which have recently been discovered in the 
Cairo Genizah. 

The heterodox sect of Jews known as the Qaraites, against whom 
Sa‘adyah directed some of his writings, were also deeply influenced by 
kalām. Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Oirgisānī (d. c. 318/930) wrote a voluminous 
treatise on legal and theological matters, Kitab al- Anwār wa-l-marāgib, 
("Book of Lights and Look-outs"), which has been published from 
manusctipts in Arabic characters. Of comparable importance is the Qaraite 
theologian and polyglot, Abü Ya'qüb Yüsuf b. Ibrahim al-Basir (fifth/ 
eleventh century) who endeavoured in his treatise al-Mubtawt (*Compen- 
dium”) to harmonize the dogmas of Qaraism with the principles of ka/ām.1 

The school of al-Oayrawān is dominated by the figures of Ishaq b. 
Sulayman al-Isrā'īlī, physician of "Ubaydullāh, founder of the Fatimid 
dynasty, and his disciple Dünash b. Tamim (second half of fourth/tenth 
century), and draws its inspiration from neo-Platonic sources such as the 
pseudo- Theology of Aristotle. Unfortunately the Arabic originals of their 
writings have for the most part been lost, although Ishāg's works, in the 


? Cf. F. Rosenthal, “A Jewish philosopher of the tenth century”, Hebrew Union College Annual, xx1, 
1948, 155-73; S. Pines, "A tenth-century philosophical correspondence", Proceedings of tbe American 
Academy for Jewish Research, xxiv, 1955, 103-36, 

10 Cf. G. Vajda, “La finalité de la création de l'homme selon un théologien juif du 1x* siècle”, Oriens, 
1962, 61—85. 

!! Cf. G. Vajda, “La démonstration de l'unité divine d'après Yūsuf al-Bagir", G. Scholem Festschrift, 
Jerusalem, 1967, 285-515. 
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i ry popular, and they were 
in translation of Gerard of Cremona, were ve | 
one of the first books of Judaeo-Arabic origin to be A (at Lyons Á ap 
: i t Judaeo-Arabic neo- 
imilar destiny was granted to the greates ae 
i. Sulaym i he original of whose 
i ā 1 (d. c. 442/1050), the orig i 
Platonist, Sulaymān b. Gabiro ‘ iginal of whose 
H A Latin schoolmen as Fons vitae, 
TA ee On the of iritual and ethical manual of 
in fragments. On the other hand the spiritua ical manual o 
raher Andalusian, Bahya b. Paquda (d. ¢. 463/1070) ab Hide i Jars i 
ub (“Gui ies of Hearts”) has been preserved and pubils! 
al-gulūb ("Guide to Duties o | ie and 
ic origi i fessing an admixture of ne 
the Arabic original. While pro «tan 
ili j . i foundly indebted to Sufi pietism. 
*tazilite doctrines, the work is pro ted to Sufi pietisrr 
the Andalusian neo-Platonic school also belongs Abū Hārūn y» P ue 
—530/105 5—1155), whose philosophical anthology, Magā at al-E, 
d Co) of the Garden”) has preserved several earlier texts of para- 
t importance.!? 
Although neo-Platonic themes continue to pervade M system of 
i 's fri Hebrew poet, Abu `l-F 
ht of Ibn ‘Ezra’s friend, the foremost 1 
Yehadah ha-Lēvī (d. ¢. 5 35/1140), the latter is perhaps the most Original and 
independent philosopher writing in Judaco- tabe EHI apr al di 
j hich is al-Fujjah wa- i- 
known as the Kugari, the full title of which : Religion’ 
| Behalf of the Disparaged Relig , 
al-dbalīl (* Arguments and Proofs on nap udi. 
i ish faith presented as a fictitious g 
is an eloquent defence of the Jewis ie ata the premises and 
rabbi and the King of the Khazars. Utilizing the 
conclusions of philosophy, ha-Lévi tries to demonstrate the inadequacy of 
tional speculation. 7 u 
i The theological and philosophical productivity of the e Ke 
Jews teached its culmination in the wotks of Mūsā b. “Ubay t Jewish 
Maymün (Maimonides, d. 601/1204 Cairo), who is also the greates ape 
figure of the medieval period. His Dalalat al-ha im ( pe uh i 
Arabic Aristotelianism, es 
Perplexed”), based on the tenets of i | 
inter ecd by al-Fārābī, became a classic and was translated PAM in 
the author's lifetime by Shēmū'el b. Tibbon. Although the Gui i met 
subject of emulation and commentary for generations to come, me 
nides’ own descendants, in contrast to their forbear's ratione is bn , 
espoused a decidedly more mystical form of thought, deeply in m d y 
Sufism. Maimonides’ own son Abū '1-Munā Abraham b. Mūsā al- : ayman 
(d. 63 n" 237) composed a voluminous theological and devotiona 
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: G. Vajda, “Nouveaux fragments ara 

Oxford, 1950 m Revue des Etudes ]uives, 1954, 57— 
i , Sefarad, XXXVI, 1976, 


li 
12 Cf. A. Altmann and S. M. Stern, Isaac Israe ,O | 
du menin de Dunash b. Tamim sur le Livre de la Creation si Hadisa” 
61; P. B. Fenton, “Gleanings from Mēšeh ibn ‘Ezra’s Magālat 
8. , . 
13 Cep B. Fenton, La Magala al-Hadiqa de Moise Ibn Ezra, 


Leiden, 1992. 
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entitled Kifayat a/-"ābidīn, in which he extols the virtues of Süfis. His son 
"Ubaydulláh also penned a mystical opuscule called a/-Magālab al-hawdiyyah 
(“Treatise of the Pool”), in which he develops the typically Süfi idea that 
the heart must be cleansed like a pool before it can receive the pure water of 
gnosis. The last dignitary of the Maimonidean dynasty to hold office, David 
II b. Joshua (v. 736/1335—813/1410) continued this tradition in his aL. 
Murshid ila al-Tafarrud (The Guide to Detachment”), which bears the 
stamp of the isbrag: Sufi school of Shihab al-Din Yahyā al-Suhrawardi (d. 
587/1191). Together with his Magalat tajrīd al-hagā iq al-nagariyyab, in which 
he combines Jewish and Islamic mysticism, this was probably the last 
important work of Judaeo-Arabic philosophy, with the exception of Yūsuf 
b. Wagār of Toledo (ff. first half eight/fourteenth century), who, in his a/- 
Magqalah al-jamī'ab (“The Treatise of Conciliation”), makes a similar but 
more systematic attempt to reconcile Jewish mysticism (gabbalah) and 
philosophy.!4 
The as yet little explored philosophical compositions of the Yemeni 

Jews, who continued to write in Middle Arabic until modern times, also 
produced some noteworthy contributions, the most outstanding of which 
is perhaps the Bustān al-‘ugul (Garden of Intellects”) by Nēthan'el b. al- 
Fayyümi (d. ¢. 545/1150), which betrays the influence of Isma‘ili thought 
and quotes freely from the Our'ān in support of the author's theories. 


PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS 


In addition to his precursory pursuit of philosophy, Sa‘adyah was also 
among the founders of a new kind of Biblical exegesis involving the 
systematic study of grammar and lexicography. His works in this field, 
often composed as a sequel to the Qaraites’ intensive investigation of 
scripture, were later overshadowed by the Hispanic school, and have been 
only incompletely preserved. Fragments from the Genizah were published 
as eatly as 1868 in Odessa by A. Firkowitsch.!5 His successor, Shémü'el b. 
Hofni (d. 426/1034) of Baghdad, was also the author of an Arabic 
translation and commentary on the Pentateuch.!6 The purpose of Ibn 
Hofni's work too, was partly to counteract the Qaraites who made 
important contributions in this field. Of particular importance are Sulay- 
man b. Ruhaym (fourth/tenth century) who composed several Biblical 


14 Cf. G. Vajda, Recherches sur la 
116-297. 

'S The most important publication is the ° Egrēn, Kitab Usid al-shi‘r al 
1969, where further bibliography is given. 

16 First published in Arabic characters by I. Israelsohn, St Petersburg, 1886; 2nd edn in Hebrew 
characters, A. Greenbaum, Jerusalem, 1980. 


Philosophie et la Kabbale dans la Pensée Juive du Moyen Age, Paris, 1962, 
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i i igi bic has been preserved, and his 
con he contem ķi M Tavam b. Al al-Basri, known in Hebrew as 
Pro ATL who translate enti -four books of scripture into 
Yefet b. ‘Ali, who translated the entire twenty-four OE GE Qaraites 
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likewise produced a number of significant grammarians an bn: : 
phers, the most outstanding of whom was Abü in F ave . . 
Ibrahim al-Fāsī (fourth/tenth century), author of the Biblica ic ionary 
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ing of scripture. 

a ninn, it vas not until the end of the fourth/tenth century that the 
true nature of the triliteral Hebrew root was recognized, thus insu r E 
anew era in the history of Hebrew philology. The tardiness with w ich tt N 
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the Hebrew language, which consequently obscured their perspective, or i 
may alternatively have been due to their conviction that Hebrew a 
specific genius distinct from Arabic, their main model of emu ano s ue 
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particularly prominent, those of Abü Zakariyya Yat . : i Hn 
Hayyüj (d. beginning of fourth/eleventh century) who elab MAN Tani 
triliteral theory, and his disciple Abū 'I-Walīd Marwan Yona J : i 
who wrote an Arabic grammar and lexicon of Biblical Hebrew. Mentio 
may also be made of Abū Ibrahim Ishaq b. Barün (d. 495 [1 100) who wrote a 
dissertation on comparative Arabic and Hebrew philology. E the 
The quantity of the equally brilliant exegetical achievements oi o 
Hispanic school that has survived is less conspicuous. Ishāg b. C F a 
Ghiyath’s (d. 482/1089) commentary on Ecclesiastes betrays a Dar » Ineo 
Platonic leaning, whereas the surviving works of both Moshe ; Aaa 
and Abū Zakariyya” Yahya Yebüdih D Bal am (fifth/eleventh c y 
ilection for grammatical analysis. 
un the Fast. Abū "Muni Abraham, already referred to, also composed 2 
lengthy commentary on Genesis and Exodus wherein he interprets c tain 
aspects of the Biblical narrative in terms of Süfi ethics. One of the ast z ‘ 
exegetes of the Orient and, curiously, one of the first to be gesue eye y 
modern scholarship, was Tanbhüm b. Yosef Yerüshalmi ( . €. 65 n 
who composed lexicographical and exegetical observations, on Nd 
Biblical texts as well as compiling a dictionary of Maimonides M3 
Torah.'9 
17 Some of his works were edited in the nineteenth century by J. J. L. Barges in Paris. 


i i i 64. 
18 C£. P. Wechter, Ibn Barūn's Arabic Works on Hebrew Grammar and Lexicographn, Philadelphia, 1964 
1 Partially published by B. Toledano: al-Murshid al-Kāfī, Tel Aviv, 1961. 
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LEGAL LITERATURE 


One of the oldest disciplines of Jewish literature, legal writings, through 
their contact with Islamic culture, developed a tendency towards codifica- 
tion. Notwithstanding their purely Jewish concern, numerous works 
dealing with various aspects of Jewish ritual, such as legal manuals, 
liturgical treatises, responsa and Talmudical commentaries, were composed 
in Arabic. Here too Sa‘adyah laid the foundations amongst other writings 
with his recension of the Jewish prayer book annotated with Arabic 
rubrics. Hefes b. Yasliah (d. sixth/twelfth century), native it seems of al- 
Qayrawan, wrote a detailed disquisition on the 613 precepts of the Jewish 
law entitled Kitab al-Shara’i‘ ("Book of Laws”). Also from al-Oayrawān 
was Nissim b. Ya'aqob b. Shahin (v. 380—450/990—1060), portions of whose 
Arabic commentary on the Talmud have come down to us.?! The most 
authoritative commentary on the Mishnah is that of Maimonides, Originally 
written in Arabic, as were his numerous responsa, of which several 
autographs have been discovered in the Cairo Genizah.22 

The output of legal writings in Qaraite circles was quite considerable. 
Worthy of note are al-Qirqisani’s Kitab al-Anwar, referred to above, and 
Yūsuf al-Basir’s ritual code, Kitab al-Istibsar (“Book of Clarification”), 
finished in 428/1036, which has not yet been studied or published. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Historical and geographical works are virtually unknown in Judaeo- 
Arabic, and since poetry, narrative and poetical prose were almost 
exclusively written in Hebrew, few Judaeo-Arabic writings can be qualified 
as artistic compositions in the strict sense of the term. Even those that come 
close to this description, such as Ibn Shahin's collection of edifying tales, 
Kitab al-Faraj ba‘da al-shiddah,3 had theological overtones. Indeed the 
purpose of this latter work was to discourage Jews from reading Muslim 
works of a similar vein, by providing them with a Jewish alternative that 
encouraged at the same time faith in a divine justice. 

A unique representative of the adab genre, the Kitab al-Muhadarah wa-’- 
mudhakarah, was penned by the foremost Hebrew poet of Spain, Mosheh b. 
"Ezra. The author discusses the history and art of Hebrew poetry, 
displaying an uncommon appreciation of the literary and stylistic beauty of 
æ Partially published by B. Halper: Book of Precepts, Philadelphia, 1915. 


?! Cf. S. Abramson, R. Nissim Gaon Libelli Quinque, Jerusalem, 1965. 

22 Commentary on the Mishnah, ed. with a Hebrew trans. by Y. Oāfih, Jerusalem, 1963—8; Responsa, ed. A. 
Freimann and J. Blau, Jerusalem, 1957-86. 

» Ed. J. Obermann, The Arabic Original of Ibn Sbabin's Book of Comfort, New Haven, 1 933; published in 
Arabic characters and reviewed by D. H. Baneth in Kirjath Sefer, x1, 350-3. 
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the Bible. Although more philosophical in nature; the sequel to ee - 
the Magālat al-Hadiqab fi ma ani 7-majax, wa- l-haqīqah (“Garden E en 
phorical and Literal Meaning"), as its title suggests, 1s aho devote a re 
question of rhetoric. When viewed in the light of the Shu ubiyyah trends = 
Andalusia, the literary appraisal of scripture, developed in these two works, 
besides their didactic content, represents a Jewish reaction to the e 
of the inimitable literary supremacy of the Qur'an as upheld by Muslim 


theology. 


ARABIC IN HEBREW CHARACTERS 


Although beyond the scope of Judaeo-Arabic as defined above, the M 
volume of Arabic literature copied into Hebrew characters warrants at p 
a brief description. The extent of this literature, which has not been ed 
evaluated,^ is of considerable significance not only as a register of the 
Arabic cultural influence on Judaism, but also because the copies of Arabic 
texts in Hebrew letters, when they do not represent the only dl ka 
copies of primary works, often preserve superior readings owing to the i 
that the Hebrew character is less prone to consonantal ambiguity than 
sies a number of Arabic translations of classical works, 
unknown in Arabic transmission, such as the longer version of ps irt 
Theology of Aristotle, preserved in several Genizah manuscripts, REDE : - 
philosophical and scientific texts of the Muslim period whic 
otherwise been lost.2 As the practice of medicine was widespread dE 
the Jews, this science is particularly well represented in io - 
versions. Among those not recorded by M. Steinschneider, hio mé a 
been preserved in Arabic characters, are Muzaffar al-Din al-Ba la pri ! d 
630/1232) Mufarrih al-nafs (Genizah MS, Cambridge Or. I e 4 - ; ; jā 
lah b. Jumay*s (d. 594/1198) history of medicine al-Risa ah al-Sa - 
(MS Fenton, JA;). Curiously too there exists a Muslim panera 
Maimonides’ Hebrew code, the Mishneh Torah, compas” by a Muslim, 
‘Ala’ al-Din al-Muwaqgit, preserved in Hebrew characters.” An interesung 


, M 7 . M. 
24 A considerable amount of material, especially S the "imt NA A UM NS 
i ider's “Manoscritti arabici in caratteri ebraici”, Bolle imo Italiano « KU 
n echt ROPA 333-8, and "Schriften der Araber in hebrāischen Handschriften", 
A , : , > > 4 k 8 " M ; 3—84. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, XLV11, 189 m84 
x ET “The Arabic and Hebrew versions of the Theology of Aristotle” in J. Kraye, W. Ryan and 
C. Schmitt (eds.), Pseudo- Aristotle in the Middle Ages, London, 1986, Sd NU 
26 The well-known Calendar of Cordova, ed. R. Dozy, 1873, was also based o 
jā eiie dr Add. 27.294, described by G. Margoliouth in “A diea n TM) 2. 
Maimonides' Mishneh Torah", Jewish Quarterly Review, x111, 1901, 488—507, and E. 1 
in Egypt and Syria, Jerusalem, 1944, 1, 353-6 (in Hebrew). 
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parallel to this phenomenon is afforded by the existence of an Arabic 
translation of a Hebrew chronicle, the Sefer ha-yāķasīn2? by Abraham Zacuto 
(d. Damascus? c. 921/1515). 

Asa bibliographical corollary to this field of study, mention may be made 

of the several Hebrew translations of Arabic works of which the originals 
are at present lost. Until this century, certain works of the foremost Muslim 
philosophers, such as al-Farabi, al-Ghazali, Ibn Bajjah and al-Batalyawsi, 
were only known, at least in published form, by their Hebrew versions. An 
important neo-Platonic source, of which a Hebrew version only has been 
preserved, is the pseudo-Empedocles, Book of Five Substances.29 Indeed, as 
the Jews were prominently involved in the translation of Arabic works into 
Hebrew and Latin, it could be advantageous to speculate in the interest of 
textual criticism whether these translations were made from copies of 
Arabic works made in Hebrew characters. Many of the foremost classics 
of Judaeo-Arabic literature were translated into Hebrew and some have 
exercised a lasting influence right down to modern times. This process was 
already initiated in the fifth/eleventh century with the school of Tobias b. 
Mosheh, who translated important Qaraite texts for the benefit of the non- 
Arabic reading sectarians of Byzantium. Likewise the Ibn Tibbon dynasty 
(southern France, sixth-seventh/twelfth-thirteenth centuries) made transla- 
tions of Judaeo-Arabic works for the benefit of French Jews. Later 
translations were primarily the consequence of a decline in the command of 
classical Judaeo-Arabic and also a cultural shift towards an increased use of 
Hebrew, mainly propagated by the Spanish exiles. Finally, there are even 
instances of Judaeo-Arabic works being “translated” into vernacular 
Arabic, sometimes curiously enough from Hebrew versions, for example, 
the “translation” of Sa‘adyah’s version of the Pentateuch into vernacular 
Arabic by Issakhar b. Süsan in the tenth/sixteenth century,? and the 
translation into “Berber” (i.e. vulgar Arabic) of Bahya b. Paquda's Hidayah 
ilā fara id al-gulūb by Issakhar Sitruk.2 We may also note To/ēdēt Ya'agūb 
Yosef (Jerba, 1954), a rendition into vulgar Arabic of Ibn Tibbon's 
translation of Maimonides’ Thamani fusil, by the last of the Judaeo-Arabic 
Mohicans, Yusuf Renassia (d. 1964), Rabbi of Constantine. 


8 MS Leiden, cod. Ar. 1499 (2). 

Ed. D. Kaufmann, Studien über Salomon Ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 1899, 1-65. 

E.g. Nicolaus Praepositus’ Antidotarium;, cf. Steinschneider, “An introduction to the Arabic 
literature of the Jews”, Jewish Quarterly Review, xit, 1900, 500—1. 

91 Cf. MS Sassoon 159, Catalogue, 1, 65. 32 Jerba, 1919. 


9 Yosef Renassia de Constantine, Commentaire du Perek de Maimonide avec les 8 chapitres . . . traduits en 
Judaeo- Arabe, Jerba, 1954. 
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THE STUDY OF JUDAEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 


Though it is true that the scientific study of Judaeo-Arabic literature was 
founded by the indefatigable efforts of Moritz Steinschneider (18 16-1907) 
who, in 1845, at the time of the great works entitled bibliothecae, conceived 
of a Bibliotheca Arabico-Judaica (finally published in 1902), the great 
bibliographer did have some noteworthy predecessors. To be sure, 
knowledge of and interest in Arabic works had never ceased rijās 
oriental Jewry, who were still copying and composing Judaeo-Aral ic 
wotks at the end of the ninth/fifteenth century. One of the last prolific 
copyists and authors of the East was Sa'adyah b. Dawid al- Adani ee 
850—90/1446—85). Symptomatically his Madkhal al-tasbwiq li- l-ghafi in was 
translated into Hebrew in the nineteenth century by Menasheh Sinon (d. 
1876) of Aleppo. The first Judaeo-Arabic printed wotk, Sa'adyah Ga ud S 
Arabic version of the Pentateuch, appeared in Hebrew characters-in the 
Polyglot Pentateuch of Constantinople in 953/1 546. Bibliographers Ti 
failed to recognize that this was in fact the first Arabic work to = a 
printed in the East. This version was subsequently transcribed into Arabic 
characters and used in the Paris Polyglot (1645) by Gabriel Sionita (15 IE 
1648), and later by Edward Pococke (1604-9 1) in the Walton die E 
(London, 1657). Pococke's interest in the Arabic writings of the Jews ha 
no doubt been aroused by William Bedwell (1361—1632) of Tottenham, a 
pioneer of Arabic studies in modern England, and later, while ide as 
Anglican chaplain to the English merchants in Aleppo, Pococke ir ea 
special effort to acquire the Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts which now dh 
part of the extensive holdings of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Furt id 
more the same scholar was also responsible for the first printing of a 
Judaeo-Arabic work in the West, an annotated selection from a undis 
acquired in Aleppo, and now known to be an autograph of diee es 
Arabic commentary on the Mishnah, entitled Porta Mosis (Oxford, 1655). 
This was incidentally also the first work printed in Hebrew characters at 
Oxford, if earlier transcriptions of Arabic into Hebrew characters F 
discounted. Pococke's publications of Arabic may have been inspired d 
the scholarly collector Jacob Roman, whom he had befriended during is 
stay in the East (1657-41), and who had conceived a e Pn za 
1634 to print the works of Maimonides in Judaeo- Arabic an atin x 
Constantinople.5 Pococke's collection generated much interest, a 
Oxford henceforth became an important centre for a host of subsequent 
scholars whose interests, favoured by post-Reformation trends, were 
primarily in the grammatical and exegetical works composed by the Jews in 


4 L. Twells, Life of Dr E. Pococke, London, 1816, 46. 35 See above, 465. 
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the Arabic tongue. The French orientalist Jean Gagnier (1670—1 740), later 
to become professor of Arabic at Oxford, prepared an edition of Ibn 
Hayyüj's treatise on punctuation. German scholars, too, made the 
pilgrimage to Oxford, such as H. Paulus (1761-1851), who published 
Sa'adyah's version of Isaiah in Arabic characters from an Oxford manus- 
cript (Jena, 1790). The following year, Christian Friedrich Schnurrer 
(1724-1822), author of the famous Bibliotheca arabica auctam nunc atque 
integram,” published part of Tanbüm Yerüshalmi's commentary on Judges 
at Tübingen, which renewed the interest in this late exegete initiated by 
Pococke, and was later pursued by Th. Haarbrücker (commentary on 
Samuel, Halle, 1842), W. Cureton (commentary on Lamentations, London, 
1843) and S. Munk (commentary on Habakkuk, Paris, 1843). It must not be 
forgotten that the oriental manuscript collections of Europe were still very 
modest and that interest in Tanhüm was prompted less by his intrinsic value 
as a late eclectic writer, than by the fact that he was one of the rare Judaeo- 
Arabic authors whose works were available at that time in the West. 

Solomon Munk (1803—67), a French orientalist of Prussian origin, must 
be considered together with Steinschneider as among the foremost pro- 
moters of Judaeo-Arabic studies. His contributions on Judaeo- Arabic 
lexicographers and philologists,?? as well as his monumental edition of the 
Arabic original of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed (Paris, 18; 6—66, 400 
years after the first printing of Ibn Tibbon's Hebrew version in Rome), 
completed when Munk was already totally blind, are significant milestones. 
His work was continued by Joseph Derenbourg (181 1-95) who undertook 
the edition of Sa'adyah's exegetical works as well as the grammatical 
writings of Ibn Janah,? complementing the dictionary by the same author 
edited earlier by the Oxford orientalist and noted Judaeo-Arabist A. 
Neubauer (1837-1901). 

Noteworthy amongst those who also worked in Oxford was the Polish 
scholar B. Goldberg (1800-84), who collaborated with J. J. L. Bargēs (well 
known for his publication of some works of Yefet b. "Alī the Qaraite) on the 
edition of Ibn Quraysh's Risa/ah (Paris, 1857). 

The second generation of the “Science of Judaism” included Ignaz 
Goldziher (1850—1921), who ever since his doctoral dissertation devoted to 
Tanbüm Yerüshalmi made important contributions to Judaeo-Arabic 
literature. The historical school founded by H. Graetz (1817-91) produced 


% See Biographie Universelle, Paris, xv, 1856, 361-2. In 1 727 Gagnier published a specimen of Sa‘adyah’s 
Kitab al- Amanat in Arabic with a Latin translation. 5 Halle, 1811. 

38 “Notice sur Joseph ben Jehouda", Journal Asiatique, xxv, 1842, 1-70; “Notice sur Abou ?l-Walid 
Merwan ibn Djana'h”, Journal Asiatique, XV1, 1850, 1-427. 

9 Oenvres completes de R. Saadia ben Iosef al-Fayyoumi, Paris, 1893—1900; Opuscules et traités d' Aboul-Walid 
Merwan Ibn Djanab, Paris, 1880. 
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a number of outstanding Judaeo-Arabic scholars, among them being W. 
Bacher (1850-1913), who worked mainly on grammatical texts, A. Har- 
kavy (1835—1919) and S. Poznanski (1864—1921), who dealt with Geonic 
and exegetical material. Among the pupils of the great orientalist Theodor 
Nóldeke of the University of Strassburg, three at least devoted their efforts 
to the furtherance of Judaeo-Arabic studies: I. Friedlānder (1 876-1 920), A. 
S. Yahuda (1877-1951), a Jew of Baghdadi origin, and H. Hirschfeld 
(1854-1934). The latter was to pioneer the investigation of the Judaeo- 
Arabic literary texts in the Cairo Genizah, brought to Cambridge by 
Solomon Schechter in 1896. l 
Research into the Genizah collections of England, Russia and later, 
America, was to open up a new era in Judaeo-Arabic studies. While P. 
Kokowzow (1861—1942) and A. Borisov (1903-42) collated the grammati- 
cal and philosophical writings of the Leningrad Genizah, collected by the 
Qaraite scholar A. Firkowitsch and now virtually inaccessible to western 
scholars, J. Mann (1888—1940) worked on the documentary material, 
mainly in Cambridge, paving the way for the modern school of S. D. 
Goitein. | 
In his research on Judaeo-Arabic philology, S. Skoss (1884-195 3) also 
exploited the grammatical writings preserved in the Genizah. His work has 
been carried on by present-day scholars such as S. Abramson, N. Allony 
and M. Zucker. Bordering on the field of Genizah research L. Nemoy and 
A. S. Halkin have been prominent in the editing of major Judaeo-Arabic 
texts, whereas the Jerusalem school established by D. H. Baneth (1 89 3— 
1973) and his pupil J. Blau has laid the scientific basis for the philological 
study of these texts. The industrious Yemeni scholar, Y. Oāfih, i 
continuing to edit or re-edit and translate into modern Hebrew severa 
classical Judaeo-Arabic texts, while his compatriot Y. Rasabi has made 
important contributions to the bibliography of Yemeni Judaeo- Arabic 
literature. Of late the foremost master of Judaeo-Arabic philosophical 
literature has been the French scholar G. Vajda (1908-81). 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the broadening interest in Judaeo-Arabic studies in recent Hae 
especially in the wake of the dissolution of a Jewish presence in s an : 
much primary research remains to be done, mainly in the e iis an : 
exploiting of hitherto unpublished yet prominent texts. The possibi Pu 

reseatch afforded by the mass of Arabic writings harboured by the i 
Genizah appear unlimited. There remain many uncatalogued ania o 

material, and the harvest of Arabic Bible translations and exegetical texts 
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promises to be particularly abundant. Progress in this respect is hindered by 
the refusal of the Soviet authorities to make available the considerable 
treasures of Judaeo-Arabic literature to be found in the Leningrad 
collections. On the other hand, little progress has been made in research 
into the sizeable literary output of Yemeni Jewty, much of which still 
remains in manuscript. Indeed even some of the important works 
mentioned by Skoss over twenty-five years ago in his proposed programme 
of further studies in Judaeo- Arabic literature have neither been published 
nor adequately investigated.*! It is only when this task has been achieved 
that a proper appraisal can be attempted of the important status Judaeo- 


Arabic literature deserves, both as a reflection and a repository of the wider 
sphere of Arabic letters. 


4 Some philosophical texts have been published by Y. Oāfiķ in Sefunot, xvi, 1980; others have been 
pointed out by F. Rosenthal in "From Arabic books and manusctipts v; a one-volume library of 
Arabic philosophical and scientific texts in Istanbul”, Journal of the American Oriental 5 ociety, LXXV, 


1955. The Yemeni Jews also composed some poetry in Arabic: cf. W. Bacher, Die Hebräische und 
Arabische Poesie der Juden Jemens, Budapest, 1910. 


^! S. Skoss, “Suggestions for further studies in Judaeo-Arabic literature” in S. Lówinger, J. Somogyi 
and A. Scheiber (eds.), I. Goldziher Memorial, 11, Jerusalem, 1958, 42-9. 


CHAPTER 28 


THE TRANSLATION OF GREEK MATERIALS 
INTO ARABIC 


The Arabic translation movement begins among non-Arabs, non-Muslims, 
neo-Muslims or heretical Muslims, as one phase of a much cade x 
the interface between cultures. The Greek to Syriac translating : hic! 
preceded and accompanied the translation of Greek works s ic : 
another phase of the same larger process.’ A salient aspect of t - 
meeting of eastern and western civilizations is the IB ot 7 
For all the centres of intellectual activity in western Asia uring i 
fotmative period of Islamic civilization — the surviving RU PS js 
medical, logical, historical and Biblical learning at Edessa, E s 
Qinnasrin, the Talmudic academies of Sura and Pumpeditha, t à n ius 
centre of Jundīshāpūr, the pagan astronomical and astrologica UN 
Harrān, the fire temples of Magian Persia, the Buddhist an kh, 
and the Indian observatories of Ujjain? — exhibit traditions o an 
centuries old and deeply imbued with the spirit of ood jn 
detailed knowledge of the Greek sciences and arts, often Des dob 
original texts, or (for us even more important) in translation or adap i 
The new Islamic civilization which presided over the pps Us 

Sasanid Persian empire and effectively sealed the “lower pe - ira 
Byzantine provinces against Byzantine political control, w - is = 
large numbers of Jewish, Christian, pagan and Magian pu idis 
imposed the terms for coexistence with the unconverted, was p : t : 
very nature of its success could not be so radically creative or des A = 
to exclude all that it found in the new-won lands. The religion att P 
that civilization was consciously akin to Judaism and Christianity jā, their 
Hellenized phases and from the beginning had assimilated des 
amenable to it and rejected only what it could not absorb. Correspo : g 4 
with translation from the Greek we find tremendous openness in t j early 
centuries of Islam, only later followed by a gradual closing of the i E 
of Greek influence. This openness is neither passive nor undirected but is 


1 UP, ch. 22. l 
2 E Sieg O'Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, London, 1948, 105, 150 
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motivated from the start by an active and witting search for solutions to 
pragmatic problems. 

Beyond the Greek arts and sciences, in poetry, history, fiction and drama, 
the Greek materials enter more haphazardly. The influences become more 
complex and subtle than in technical and scientific fields. Not that the 
Arabic writers were incapable, but because the works, even if translated, 
were of indirect application to the concrete problems Arabic writers 
confronted. As the content of Islam gradually defined itself, there was 
reaction as well as selection. But by the time it was possible clearly to 
discern the underlying premises of Greek thought and contrast them with 
a coherent body of Islamic ideas, the movement was completed and the 
mark had been made: what had been sought in the Greek canon had been 
made over into Arabic, and what was assimilable — not without struggle, 
but all the more decisively for that — had become constitutive in the new 
Islamic identity. 

The cosmopolitan character of the movements that fostered knowledge 
of Greek sciences is pronounced under the early ‘Abbasids, who regarded 
the achievement ofa certain form of cultural integration under their Islamic 
banner as a central mission of the dynasty. The increasingly systematic 
sponsorship of translation from the Greek during these reigns reflects the 
policy of the monarchs and their viziers to adopt what they saw as the most 
useful elements of the pre-Muslim substrate cultures as a matter of 

expediency or even urgency. 

When al-Mangūr (reigned 136—;8/ 754-75) laid the foundations of Bagh- 
dad in 146/762, he was attended by two astrologers, Nawbakht (d. c. 160/ 
776-7) and Māshā'allāh (d. ¢. 200/815), a Persian (former Zoroastrian) and a 
Jew from Balkh. Nawbakht, a translator from Pahlavi, wrote works on 
astrology and related subjects. Māshā'allāh (Albumasar) wrote on astral 
"sympathies". Their task was to plan the city to optimize such influences. 
Great cate was taken in selecting the hour for the deposition of the 
foundation stone. Al-Mangūr felt no qualms in using sciences of non-Arab 
origin and pagan premises. His vizier, Khālid b. Barmak, came from a line 
of Buddhist abbots of Balkh who became Zoroastrians not long before the 

Muslim conquest. As Muslims, the Barmakids were ministers, com- 
manders, governors — virtual creators of the "Abbasid vizierate. Their 
power reached its acme in the reign of Harün al-Rashid before their great 
purge in 187/805. The influence was a Hellenizing one; for the family had 
extensive knowledge of what Greek civilization had to offer. In Umayyad 
times the translating and adapting of Greek works had been sporadic and of 
no great quality or intellectual penetration. Under the early "Abbasids 
translation became a regular state activity. Manusctipts were sought out. 


| 
| 
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Free adaptation gave way to commentary. Objective dpi vāji ud 
logical methods came to govern the translation procedure. is in : S ngle 
lifetime evolving canons of accuracy and clarity rendered obsolete the p 
of several generations of earlier translators. A vast amount of new matte 
was translated, no longer for purely ad hoc needs, but scu a 
conscious effort to complete an author's canon, or support the growth o : 
science — not for praxis, but for comprehension, as a prelude to origina 
T tradition has it that the Siddhānta (an astronomical treatise - 
tables) of the Hindu mathematician Brahmagupta (b. AD ve e: šā 
translated in the reign of al- Mangūr, but finding the work too difficu : or 
intended recipients (who had hoped, no doubt, to apply it to < Ace 
and other “practical” calculations), Ja‘far al-Barmaki advise : pies 
Rashid to prepare the ground by sponsoring translations o hun 
Elements and Ptolemy's Megale Syntaxis, the Almagest. The Reālu u x: - 
but it gives a sense of the explotatoty nature of the first Āra ic a 
into the Greek sciences: the impelling interest in solutions to pr z 
problems, the discovery of unsuspected complexities and the bees Mee 
more comprehensive, logically elementary and conceptually Šī gode s 
of Greek science. With Ptolemy came not merely data (which t Ye 
once oriented — could observe for themselves), but the Ptolemaic A 
with its Weltanschauung, and the conception that science offers models - 
explanation rather than pictures of the universe. With DER mae 
merely the theses of geometry, which might be rediscovere r iet 
but the imperious and compelling ideals of mathematical rigour and sy 
and of science as a pure, theoretical enterprise. | cs 
The Greeks themselves were not always universal in their a ook, e 
(like Egypt to the Greeks) their thought represented a vast s a of 
horizons for Islam. Greek thought was often most challenging where i vz 
parochial, and so strikingly alien to the notions a Muslim had been rd 
take for granted. Al-Ghazali dated the birth of his critical ipi iis 
his recognition of other cultures.* But Greek literature s ipis os 
the exotic: its disciplines promised to replace naive with critica in ng; és 
ideals might undercut the dogmas of the disciplines oe ves. ee 
Ghazālī observed, once the glass of unquestioning faith is broken, it ca 
be repaired unless melted down and formed anew. —— T 
Greek writings were seen initially, in the phrase Richar RM 
fond of citing, as a treasure house of truth — a body of data to 


2 addit 
3 See B. Spinoza, Ethical, app., ed. C. Gebhardt, 11, 79, Il. 29ff. As wig m E a pua » 
is not the content of mathematics but its pretensions to rigour that challenge . 
explanation, see Maimonides, Guide, 11, 9, 24; cf. 11. l 
* AL Mangidh min al-dalal, ed. F. Jabre, Beirut, 1959, 10-11; trans. 61. 
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upon. The official translating institution at Baghdad was called Bayt al- 
Hikmah (“House of Wisdom"); the library from which it grew, Khizanat 
al-Hikmah (“Storehouse of Wisdom”).5 The ideal of learning as an 
ongoing dialectic pursued for its own sake was at the start just another of 
the notions which lay in the library amongst the books. 

The medical capabilities of Jundīshāpūr, not far distant from Baghdad, 

were of more immediate interest. Founded by Nestorians fleeing Byzantine 
persecution in the sixth century AD, the school/hospital, under Sasanid 
imperial protection, laid the basis for the Islamic bīmāristān. The ancient 
linkage of Greek medicine with the cult of Asclepius had long been cut, and 
the physicians followed a cosmopolitan tradition joining Greek, Syrian, 
Persian, Hindu and Jewish scholars in the common enterprise. The Greek 
texts and Syriac summaries used were prototypes for the work of the Arabic 
translators. In 148/765 al-Mansiir invited the director of the complex, Jürjis 
b. Jibril b. Bakhtīshū" (d. 154/771) to heal his stomach. The treatment was 
successful and the physician was kept at court for several years, leaving the 
hospital under his son Bakhtishii‘ (d. 185/801). The latter in turn served al- 
Hādī, brother and predecessor of Hārūn al-Rashid. Even the intrigues 
which caused his dismissal could not prevent his recall in an emergency in 
171/787 and ultimate selection as chief court physician. He, his son Jibril (d. 
212/828) and grandson Bakhtīshū" (d. 256/870) continued in the service of 
Hārūn, al-Amin, al-Ma'mūn, al-Mu'tasim, al-Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil. A 
descendant, Jibril b. Ubaydullāh b. Bakhtishü* (d. 396/ 1006) served under 
the Buwayhids and Marwanids and was wooed bootlessly by the Fatimids. 
The powerful Christian house of Bakhtīshū' (Pahlavi for “Saved of Jesus”) 
served the "Abbasids far longer than the Barmakids and nearly as stormily. 
Jūrjīs is credited with the authorship of a pandect. Jibril, his grandson, was 
a patron of translators. Abū Sa‘id "Ubaydullih b. Jibril (d. 450/1058) wrote 
a medical/philosophical dictionary and a treatise on love. Neither genre 
existed in Arabic before the penetration of Greek medical thinking.® At the 
eatliest stage there was little thought of the effects which delving into the 
sciences behind the Greek arts might have, but there was curiosity. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TRANSLATION MOVEMENT 


Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Muqaffa' is listed among the first translators 
of Greek logical and medical works into Arabic in the time of al-Mansur.’ 


5 See ET?, “Bayt al-hikma”, and above, ch. 19. 
6 See ET?, "Bukhtishü^"; Sarton, Introduction, 1, 522, 537, 573; [bn al-Nadim, Fihrist, trans. B. Dodge, 
697. ? ED, "Ibn al-Mukaffa^"; Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs, 59. 
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The more celebrated father, ‘Abdullah b. al-Muqaffa', was a wealthy 
member of the secretarial class. His well-known translations of Persian 
works, adaptation from the Pahlavi of the Indian favourite Kalilah wa- 
Dimnab, and the surviving original works bearing his name reflect his 
Itanian and Zoroastrian background, and his rationalist bent. The same 
discontent with narrowness that shines through in the father's translation) 
adaptations may have impelled the son to look into the logic SE 
and the findings of Greek medical science. According to the tradition, his 
forays into the Organon carried him as far as the Posterior Analytics. Known 
to the Arabs as the “Book of Demonstration", this work had reputedly 
seemed forbidding to the Bishops of Harran and Edessa. They may not 
have banned it, but their commentaries and translations do huddle around 
the earlier parts of the Organon. In time the Arabic Posterior Analytics would 
represent the demands of proof, against which all arguments of kalam and 
the sciences must be tested. Repression in the first years of the translation 
movement might have halted the natural progress to the Posterior Analytics, 
but, in fact, the pressure was in the opposite direction, and the development 
was irreversible: one cannot unlearn the claims of rigour. 

In Umayyad times, Masarjawayh, a Jewish physician, had translated the 
Pandects of Ahrün of Alexandria, a Monophysite, probably from Syriac, 
during the reign of Marwan I (reigned 64-5/683—85). Now Abu Yahya i 
al-Battiq (i.e. Patricius, d. c. 182—90/798—806) translated Hippocrates an 
Galen, the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy and other writings at the behest of al- 
Mansür. Hārūn's interest in astronomy again was practical: the rise of the 
‘Abbasids was seen as an epoch signalled in the stars, and the EUIS were 
eager to know their share in history. Masha'allah's Kitāb al-Duwal wa- l-nihal 
is not the “Book of States and Creeds”, but, takes dawlah (pl. duwal) in 
astrologically freighted sense, i.e. “The Book of Epochs and s 
Astrology however rests on astronomy. Ibn al-Batriq's a or ni 
Mansür of Ptolemy on judicial astrology was commented upon by Umar 
al-Farrukhān al-Tabari and complemented by Muhammad b. Ibrahim x 
Habib al-Fazātī's translation from the Sanskrit of the Siddhanta (S. indhind ).' 
Mubammad (d. 191/806) was apparently continuing work begun by his 
father Ibrahim al-Fazari (d. 161/777), an expert on astronomy and the 
calendar: and the first Muslim to construct an astrolabe. He is said to have 
started work on the Siddhanta in the middle of the second/eighth century. 


8 See Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 6; Madkour, L'Organon d Aristote, 31-2. Al-Fārābī's claims ti rs 
in penetrating the Posterior Analytics are known to be tendentious — partly from his [id ia ' M 
See F. W. Zimmermann, A/-Farabi’s Commentary on Aristotle's De Interpretatione, Oxford, 1981, 
cv—cxii. l M 

9 Cf. Rasa'il Ikbwān al-Safa’ in Goodman, The Case of the Animals vs. Man, 5-7, 30, 72-5, 160. 

10 Cf. above, ch. 17, 302. 
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Māshā'allāh had already written a book on the technique of astrolabe 
construction. But not until the late third/ninth century, when Ishāg b. 
Hunayn and Thābit b. Qurrah had published revised versions of the 
Almagest and Tetrabiblos, and Yahya b. Mansür and Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah 
Habash al-Hasib al-Marwazi had corrected the astronomical tables, was 
Arabic astronomy soundly grounded. Observations were still being refined 
in the ninth/fifteenth century under Ulugh Beg. 

Hārūn al-Rashid routinized and enlarged translation activity. The 
caliph's education under Barmakid influence doubtless contributed to this. 
Rich manuscript collections were in the booty he won at Amorium and 
Ankara, and al-Mansür acquired Euclid and Greek books on the physical 
sciences by a diplomatic request to the Byzantine emperor. The library 
gathered at Baghdad was a reference tool for physicians and astronomers, 
and large enough to need a librarian. Haran appointed a translator of 
Persian works, al-Fadl, son of the Nawbakht who had served his grand- 
father in the founding of Baghdad.!! 

As the recurrent lineages show, the interest in Greek arts and sciences 
was sufficiently sustained to support a class of specialists; and the materials 
these experts produced held and enlarged their initial interest and that of 
their patrons. Thus the movement grew. Yahya b. al-Batriq, whose father 
had translated for al-Mangūr, went far beyond his father, wotking in a team 
under al-Hasan b. Sahl al-Sarakhsi, who had a concerted interest in 
astrology. Besides such medical works as Hippocrates’ On the S igns of Death 
and Galen's De Theriaca ad Pisonem, Yahya translated into Arabic Aristotle's 
De Caelo et Mundo, De Anima, Meteorologia, the nineteen zoological books 
and a version of Plato's Timaeus.!2 Although the last may have been Galen's 
compendium, and the De Anima was probably from Themistius’ version, 
these accessions of major works of Greek speculative philosophy mark a 
turning-point. The Timaeus is the locus classicus of Greek cosmological 

enquiry. Its key thematic sentences, which solve the Greek problem of 
change (and, in principle, the monotheistic problem of creation) by the bold 
expedient of distinguishing the intellectual from the sensible realm, are 
strikingly placed at the beginning of the Arabic translation of Galen’s 
versioni? — more prominently than in the original dialogue, which requires 
pages of preliminaries before setting forth the famous argument, which 
Galen highlights like a student text. De Cae/o bears Aristotle’s vigorous 
1t O'Leary, Greek Science, 151-3. For Hārūn's raids, see Hitti, History, 310. For al-Mansir and al- 


Ma’miin’s gathering Euclid and other MSS, see Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, 115-6. 
'2 Sarton, Introduction, 536; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 8—9. 


D Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis in P. Kraus and R. Walzer (eds.), Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. 
Plato Arabus, London, 1951, 1, 3-4; trans. 36ff. 
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refutation of the view that the world has 2 beginning. De Anima argues for 
the view that neither body nor soul, but only the intelligence is immortal. 
These works presented considerable challenges to the dogmatically 
inclined. Controversy, for that very reason, rendered access to them 
i ive. 
ar b. al-Batrīg's Syriac translations apparently included Aristotle's 
Historia Animalium and Politica.'* That he worked with the Politics is a 
tantalizing fact, for it is the only work of Aristotle to the best of our 
knowledge not translated into Arabic during the great age of translations 
from the Greek. While searching for the Politics for the caliph, Yahya is said 
to have found the apocryphal Secretum secretorum (Sirr al-asrar), a medley of 
folk wisdom and superstitions about diet, physiognomy and many other 
subjects, which circulated widely throughout the Middle Ages under the 
false banner of its ascription to Aristotle. The Arabic MK 
represents Yahyā as the translator of this mélange from a Greek rig 
unknown to us, perhaps in fact a Syriac collation from Greek sources. The 
translators were interested in every sort of useful knowledge; the very 
distinction between critical and popular thought was among the flotsam 
brought in with the widening eddy of their interest. Such distinctions were 
certainly not among the original objects of their enquiry. E 
What was sought was what was useful, but the concept ot the use ul his 
itself becoming enlarged. From one point of view Plato s S 2 ideas 
might prove useful; so could rigorous logic and theoretic knowle Ji or 
Aristotle’s speculations on justice and statecraft. Translations were un ia 
taken initially to learn the therapy for a given disease, to solve a aen 
problem of geometry or engineering, to make available methods by w ic 
future events could be predicted or human fortunes made secure, to n 
tools for refuting a theological adversary. But the Greek wotks beat wit 
them their own context, assumptions, cross references — above all, ae 
own problematic. One work leads on to another. Insensibly but vajā 2 
pragmatic interest breeds academic expertise, the drive to comp n 
scholarship or system. Whole sciences become the empires to anne 
mathematics, logic, medicine, physics, astronomy, metaphysics. -— 
By the end of the second/eighth century support for pni d : 
widened. Physicians, gentleman-scholars and courtiers sponsore pun nl 
tions, and the translators took on disciples, scribes and amanuenses. > : 
binding and paper-making had become important crafts, and the wor 4 
the translators met the small but eager market for the preconcerte 
knowledge that booksellers could dispense. The churches too were active. 


14 Sarton, Introduction, 556. 15 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 8—9. 
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Theodore abi Qurrah (c. 122—205/740—820),'6 the first Christian author of 
important works in Arabic, championed the thought of John of Damascus 
(d. c. 131/748) among the pagans, Manichaeans, Jews, Muslims and 
Sabians. As the Arabic translator of Damascene's work and as a polemicist 
in his own right, he played a yet larger role: his work invites, in fact 
demands, a Muslim and a Jewish Arabic ka/ām, in much the way that 
exposure to Aristotle would tempt the speculatively inclined to try their 
hands at falsafah, and as, in fact, two centuries before, exposure to Jewish 
and Christian scriptures had provoked Muhammad first to conceive an 
Arabic gurān. By the third/ninth century al-Jahiz could write that evety 
Muslim deems himself a mutakallim. 


AL-MA MUN AND THE TRANSLATION OF GREEK WORKS 


Al-Ma'mün went far beyond his father in establishing routine support for 
the translation of Greek works. His famous Bayt al-Hikmah, formally 
instituted at Baghdad in 215/830, sponsored translation as its main activity 
and employed a regular staff of scholars including the learned Christian 
Yūķannā b. Māsawayh (d. 243/857), whose father had served at Jundisha- 
pūr, and who had been physician to Hārūn and director of the Baghdad 
bimaristan; al-Hajjāj b. Matar, translator of Ptolemy and Euclid; Yahya b. al- 
Batriq; Sahl b. Harün and Sa‘id b. Hārūn; the “curator”, Salman of Harran; 
a supporting staff of copyists, binders and other skilled workers; and the 
celebrated brothers known as the Banū Mūsā b. Shakir, whose learning and 
wealth made them scientists and patrons of translation in their own right. 
Compared with the Khizānat al-Hikmah or library of Haran, al- 
Ma'mūn's Bayt al-Hikmah was a far more ambitious institutional under- 
taking, patterned more on the example of Jundishapür. The shift in 
conception is significant: learning is not seen as quite so static and complete 
as in the previous generation; scholarship is an activity, and the academy is 
its aegis. The library remains the nucleus, with the Greek texts at its 
scientific core. But the library is a planned collection. Salman, a translator of 
Aristotle and conversant with Pahlavi, was sent with a delegation of 
scholars to Constantinople for manuscripts. Al-Ma’man sought repeatedly 
but failed to lure away the Byzantine mathematician Leo, head of the 
imperial university at Constantinople. Investigators from the Bayt al- 
Hikmah set up observatories at Baghdad and near Palmyra. They correctly 


measured the inclination of the ecliptic at 23° 33’ and accurately calculated 
the circumference of the earth. 


16 EN, "Abū Ķurra”; Peters, Allah's Commonwealth, 118—19. 
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Besides sponsoring the Bayt al-Hikmah, al-Ma'mün was a patron of 
philosophers, philologists, Traditionists, jurists, ibus d 
physicians, alchemists and astrologers. Yet we must not = t d e 
caliph's liberality with liberalism. G. Sarton!” is surprised that al-Ma'mūn 
“combined in a remarkable way free thought and intolerance ; by support: 
ing Mu‘tazilite rationalism and at the same time persecuting anti-Mu PU 
lites, but the association of rationalism with liberalism is moo Al- 
Ma'mūn's Mu'tazilism had more in common with the school S Kharijite 
antecedents than with “free thought”. What is rationalistic in Mu tazilism 
is the belief that human reason is adeguate to determine whom it : 
appropriate for God to condemn. The translation policy was is dps 
intellectual programme and would not have been undertaken solely on e 
basis of such justifications. Al-Ma'mün's power rested on a complex 
balance of ethnic, credal, personal and political dynamics. His publishing 
four treatises on behalf of the Mu‘tazilite thesis of the created Qur an played 
a part in the maintenance of that balance.'8 So did his abortive attempt ķā 
reunite the Shi‘ah and the Sunnis by declaring the Shīī pretender "Alī al- 
Rida (d. 203/818) his heir, on the Sunni grounds that he was the man most 
fit to be caliph. Al-Ma'mün appears to have inaugurated his P RE 
mibnab ot “inquisition” in an attempt to restrain traditionalism. T : ee 
it seems, can be said of the programme of translating Greek idi f 
patronage was pragmatic in motive. Ultimately its political n pd : 
the very growth the caliph sought to foster. As F. E. Petets AR M C 
‘foreign sciences’ supported and encouraged so assiduously by " : ind 
may have suffered in the end by their association with the Caliph's i 
and Mu'tazilite sympathies.''!? 


THABIT B. QURRAH 


Yet the scope of the heightened translation activity and the is KAT 
tion of thought it fostered far outran any initial aim of the origina pāri . 
The Banü Mūsā b. Shākir became rivals to al-Ma mün in the pud Of 
manusctipts, sending their own agents to Byzantium. They i ie gi 
spent some 5oo gold dinars a month on translation, and use t = dn 

write pioneering Arabic treatises on machines, mathematics, astr p 
and theologically freighted topics like the atom and the eternity : Š 
world.20 Among the translators they patronized were the Sabian mathem 


U Introduction, 557-8. . : 
18 See W. M. Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought, Edinburgh, 1973, 179. 


19 Allah's Commonwealth, 169. Te 
20 R itin, 560; Ibn al-Nadim, Fidrist, trans. Dodge, 585; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 10. For 


the writings of the Bani Misa b. Shakir, see above, ch. 14, 264-6. 
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tician Thābit b. Qurrah (221-88/ 836—901) and the great translator/ 
physician Hunayn b. Ishāg. 
The $abians, pagan star-worshippers of Harrān, by a genial fiction were 
identified (in al-Ma^mün's time) with the Quranic monotheists known as 
"al-Sabi ah". They were thus deemed “‘Scripturaries” (ahl al-kitab), subject 
like Jews and Christians to differential taxation, but not to compulsory 
Islamization. The Harranian tradition was in fact a surviving vestige of the 
astral religiosity widely popular in late antiquity. It preserved systematic 
knowledge of Greek astrology, neo-Pythagoreanism and philosophy. With 
the Sabians of Harran, as with the Nestorians and Monophysites, philos- 
ophy of a certain sort was vital to communal survival. So Thabit did not 
work in isolation. He founded a school of mathematicians and astrologers 
continued by his son, two grandsons and a great-grandson. Among other 
works, they translated Archimedes and Appolonius of Perga, valuable texts 
for engineering but also for physical theory and geometry. The neo- 
Pythagorean ontology/number theory developed by the neo-Platonist 
Nicomachus of Gerasa was well known to Thabit, who produced an Arabic 
version of his (second century ap) “Introduction to Arithmetic", the Kitab 
al-Madkhal ilā “ilm al-“adad.2 Thābit moved on from his post with the Bani 
Musa to serve as astrologer to the caliph al-Mu tadid. His translations from 
Greek and Syriac included a compendium of medical writings and 
improved versions of Ptolemy's A/magest and Euclid’s Elements. He 
commented on Aristotle’s Physics — the prime source for the analyses of 
time, motion, causality and matter by which philosophers defended the 
eternity of the cosmos — and wrote a Kitab fī Tabāf al-kawakib wa- 
ta thtratiba ("On the Natures and Influences of the Stars"), to give the 
conceptual backgrounds of the astrological art, whose results were widely 
sought by monotheists, but whose pagan underpinnings were not fully 
acknowledged by them.22 Besides Thabit's numerous works on mathemat- 
ics and astrology, he wrote a work on ethics, an "Elucidation of the 
Allegories of Plato's Republic", a work on music, and paraphrases of 
Aristotelian logical works.23 All the work is of a piece: for initiates of neo- 
Pythagorean neo-Platonism mathematicals were the intermediary reality 
between Platonic forms and particulars. The stars were the linkage between 
embodied and disembodied being. Ethics and politics were the importation 
into life of mathematically harmonious relations discovered by logic, 
exampled in the heavens, and echoed in musical harmonies. 


21 Ed. W. Kutsch, Beirut, 1959; for Thabit's translations, see Hitti, History, 314. 

2 Sec S. M. Stern, "New information about the authors of the "Epistles of the Sincere Brethren'," 
Islamic Studies, 111, 1964, 407, 412-1 3; cf. Maimonides, Guide, 111, 29-30. 

B Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 17; 168, n. 18. 
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Hunayn b. Ishaq al-“Ibadi?4 is the most significant individual translator s 
noted by Ibn Khallikān as the most industrious. Son of a Nestorian ipe 
pharmacist of al-Hirah, Hunayn was bilingual in Syriac and Arabic. i 
studied medicine at Baghdad under Yuhanna b. Masawayh of the Bayt al- 
Hikmah, himself a pupil of Jibril b. Bakhtīshū" and translator of items n 
the booty manuscripts of Ankara and Amorium. Unable to cope n 
Hunayn's enquiries, Yuhanna dismissed him. Hunayn may have travelle 
to Byzantium or Alexandria. When he reappeared in Baghdad nin. more 
than two years' absence he had mastered Greek. Ibn Māsawayh put h to 
work as a translator; but he soon left, preferring to work for indepen i 
patrons, such as the Banū Mūsā. He became chief physician to the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, who is said to have supported a translation institute es 
Hunayn. Exposed to the usual court intrigues, Hunayn was imprisonec 2 
some months; his property and library were sequestered, but he ag 
favour and held his medical post until his death. According to tradition, t | 
cause of the caliph's displeasure was the physician's refusal on pn vē : 
Hippocratic grounds to procure a poison. The story itself is e gua ķi 
palace legends. But poisons were among the earliest subjects of intere - 
the translation repertoire, and a work by Res on antidotes was among 
nayn attempted to translate as a youth. i 
aero works on medicine, philosophy, mania tee 
ematics and magic. He translated the Septuagint and oversaw ew pu 
by his son Ishaq (d. 289/911), nephew Hubaysh b. al-Hasan, E e : 
‘Isa b. Yahya, Yahya b. Hārūn, Stephanus son of Basiuus an : E E 
Khalid. Since none of these collaborators had Hunayn s mastery 4 ane m 
he usually did a primary translation into Syriac or sometimes nh E in 
and Hubaysh gave their work from the Greek to Hunayn for c : e 
Even before Ibn al-Nadim works of his disciples were fathere B : 
Hunayn because his son's name is simply the reverse of his et. w 
Hubaysh is orthographically nearly identical to his in Arabic ni os P 
Hunayn exercised critical control throughout his career nis t : dn 
of his disciples, but their work should not be underrated. d ays d a 
important medical translator, and it was Ishaq, Hubaysh an sā EE 
primary responsibility for ipu. sS E debi vnd 
i i ing nearly all of Aristotle. Ishaq E Ca ; 
ene De cde et Corruptione, Nicomachean Ethics with Por- 
24 Sarton, Introduction, 611, 613; Hitti, History, 312-5; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 13—4; sec also above, 
ch. 19, 344-5. 
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phyry's commentary, the spurious De P/antis, and parts of the Metaphysics as 
well as Plato’s Sophist and Timaeus. He also translated Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Porphyry, Themistius, Nemesius of Edessa, Proclus, Euclid, 
Archimedes, Ptolemy and other Greek thinkers, and wrote on pharmaco- 
logy and the history of medical ideas. 

In Hunayn’s Risā/ah on his translations of Galen, some 129 Galenic 
works are listed, of which he names about roo that he translated personally 
into Syriac or Arabic. For some he states doubts as to authenticity, based on 
the ancient sources; some, he confesses, are known to him only by title: he 
has seatched for a work but failed to find it. A few of the works he saw in 
Greek Hunayn found himself without opportunity to translate. From the 
bibliography of Abü Bakr Mubammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī,25 we know 
that some of Galen's works escaped Hunayn’s list, perhaps in part because 
he wrote the Risā/ah while deprived of access to his library, as he complains 
several times in the course of it.26 While all of his translations presumably 
had some patron, Hunayn was clearly directing his efforts and those of his 
collaborators in the immense task of translating Galen systematically. 
Plainly held useful by its architect, the project was far from ad hoc. The 
works of Galen address whole families of problems, but must be allowed to 
proceed in their own way, thematically and systematically. Hunayn’s efforts 
ensured that Greek answers did not enter Arabic literature without Greek 
questions. The impact was heightened by the critical standards Hunayn set. 

As a young man Hunayn could impress others by reciting Homer in 
Greek. But he later saw that his first attempts at translating technical works 
were faulty; he returned, more experienced, to rework these. Recognizing 
that earlier translations into Syriac by Sergius of Ra's al-"Ayn and Ayyüb of 
Edessa were flawed, sometimes unintelligible, he redid these as well. As al- 
Safadi long after pointed out,27 the old translators tended to proceed word 
by word. This inevitably led to inaccuracies, as there were not always exact 
equivalences between Greek and Arabic terms. Often the eatly workers 
would simply set down transliterations; their attempts to mimic dead 
metaphors and preserve Greek syntax made their translations opaque. 
Hunayn recognized the sentence as the unit of meaning and translated ad 
sensum. Yet he overcame the penchant of some early translators for loose 


25 “Fi ’stidrak mā baqiya min kutub Jālīnūs mimmā lam yadhkuruh Hunayn wa-lā Jálinüs fi Fihristih” 
("On completing the listing of the remaining books of Galen which are not mentioned by Hunayn, 
nor by Galen in his Index”); see Ibn al-Nadīm, Fidrist trans. Dodge; EI?, Djalinüs", “Hunayn”. 

% G. Bergstrāsser, Hunaym b. Isķāg über die syrischen und arabischen Galen- Übersetzungen, Leipzig, 192; 
"Neue Materialen zu Hunain Ibn Ishag's Galen-Bibliographie", Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xvii, 2, 1932; M. Meyerhof, "New light on Hunain ibn Ishaq and his period”, Isis, vīri, 
1926. 


27 Quoted by F. Rosenthal in “Galen: On Medical Experience”, Isis, xxxv1, 1945/6, 253; cf. Peters, A/lah's 
Commonwealth, 64. 
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paraphrase and summary. He struggled to create an Arabic and is 
technical vocabulary. Recognizing the need for good texts, he IE wit 
his colleagues on the collation of a critical text, taking account o as 
readings, before beginning to translate, and emending his E ae 
where important variants later turned up. Such methods set the stan Ja 
for subsequent translators. Except in mathematics, which [RS E 
perfectly mastered, his translations > generally the first that di 
i ion for use by later readers. 
a ia on Galen from his youth until just before his PAF 
Hunayn translated Hippocrates and assisted with the Materia d 
Dioscorides, the standard Arabic pharmacopoeia: none of his discip es ha 
his command of the Greek names of herbs and drugs. His decision E 
specialize in Galen was by no means casual. Galen may not e ies E : 
greatest Greek physician, but he was Comprenensive, and his clari e 
made his works standard texts in Alexandria. Galen’s teleological thinking 
had won him favour among monotheists long before the birth of Islam, S 
his balance of theory and empiricism made him attractive ee 
physicians who valued originality and openness to clinical experience, : | 
also hankered for a firm conceptual and methodological framewor 
Galen's eclectic work in philosophy, moreover, aided in integrating 
medical learning in a broader framework of scientific culture, S 
The corpus led naturally to philosophic studies: Galen SN z 
Demonstration, his work on Hypothetical Syllogisms, his Ethics, = S 
paraphrases of Plato's Sophist, Parmenides, Cratylus, C ratā 
Statesman, Republic and Laws, his Peripatetic treatise on » e E és 
movet, Introduction to Logic and work on the N umber of the Syl a = = 
translated by Hunayn, ‘Isa or Ishaq into Syriac or rapie or : ,0 E 
Muhammad b. Misa b. Shakir. Hunayn and ‘Isa translate a yi 
Galen's entitled That the Best Physician should also be a Philosopher. t - 
natural to move on to works by Plato, Aristotle and their successors. M 
Hunayn and Ishāg are ascribed translations, paraphrases, n "i 
abridgements of Plato's Republic, Aristotle s Categories, e uris ed 
Analytica, Topica, Sophistica, Rhetorica, Physica, De Anima, Metap šā i 2 - 
Caelo and Magna Moralia; and from the same school came numero 
translations of Aristotelian and neo-Platonic works. | — 
In his own right, Hunayn wrote summaries and outlines, un ridi. 
anthologies, even medical catechisms in the manner of the Syriac ; 
i i a youth. At about 
7t Hunayn repons tran a calm, vlc he emasated using his new method. Sl later he 


as zc: ic D. 
de a new translation for Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Mūsā b. Shākir (d. Beku aga in: 
Partibus Artis Medicae, begun some two months before his death from his own Syr : 
a , 


completed by his son. 
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There were also works on ophthalmology, and reportedly, a world history. 
Extant are a treatise on the essential non-physicality of light, a neo-Platonic 
topos,” and, in abridged form, a moderate apologetic work directed in part 
against Islam. Useful to translators was Hunayn’s Greek Grammar, but there 
is a speculative as well as a practical thrust in a treatise on the tides or on 
alchemy; and, in writing on the salinity of sea water, or on the rainbow, 
Hunayn exhibits interests in which the speculative side is dominant. All of 
his works* illustrate an acculturation of Greek thought within Arabic 
literature which goes far beyond praxis. His anthology of philosophical 
anecdotes bears much of the Hellenistic spirit. The dialogue between 
Christianity and Islam is conducted via Greek dialectic; and, when a 
monotheist ophthalmologist seeks the nature of light, he knows that this is 
a theologically freighted issue and turns to Aristotle and the neo-Platonists, 
much as his contemporaries sought in Galen and Hippocrates a scientific 
understanding of the human body and its management and care. 

A beneficiary of the first phase of translating activity was the Arab prince 
Abū Yüsuf Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi,2! called the philosopher of the Arabs. 
He employed two Christian translators, Astat (Eustathius), who translated 
for him most of Aristotle's Metaphysics, and Ibn Nā'imah al-Himsi, who 
rendered the enormously influential pseudo-Aristotelian Theology of Aristo- 
tle.*? The first original philosophic thinker in Islam, al-Kindi was not 
radically creative. He had independence of mind. But he knew that Greek 
materials held a rich experience which a physician or philosopher could 
little afford to ignore — materials structured into sciences with unexampled 
authority. 

Al-Kindi was asked, or so he says (for the mention of such an enquiry 
gave occasion for an intimate discourse, dedicatory note and clear state- 
ment of a problem, as the Risz/ab evolved from letter to essay) to outline 
thoughts useful in combating depression. His patron, plainly, thought of 
metaphysic as a higher physic and hoped for a sort of verbal amulet to “keep 
constantly before his eyes” and so defeat anxiety and sorrow. The recipient 
got more than he bargained for. Al-Kindi offered a fair dose of anecdotes 
and wise sayings, as expected in a consolation, but added a vivid line of 
argument. Analysis of anxiety and sorrow leads to a rectification of the 
concept of happiness: anxiety is fear of loss; sorrow is the pain of loss. To 
free ourselves of these we must disengage from all that can be lost and yearn 

only for what we can hold without the fear of loss. But all things external 


can be lost. Only ideas are gained and held without dependence on 
externals. 


» Fī'LDaw wa-haqigatib, ed. and trans. L. Cheikho, Mashriq, 11, 1899. 
© See Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 12-15. 51 See above, ch. 20. 
9 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 17-19. 
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Like all the materials in the Risalah f? '/-Hflab li-daf* al-abzan (“On How 
to Banish Sorrow”) this argument is abstracted from late Greek philos- 
ophy.? Still the cure is not acquited cheaply. We must look upon our loved 
ones as already lost if we are not to suffer sharply when we lose them. But 
further we must adopt an epistemology and ontology like Plato's — 
positions of conseguence for our way of life, but also for our idea of God. 
Al-Kindī defends his catholicity, adapting Aristotle's acknowledgment of 
his predecessors and echoing Philo Judaeus (f. AD 39) by applying the 
sentiment to the insights of pagan philosophers: we should gratefully 
accept truth, even partial, where we find it — but not passively, for, as 
Aristotle also said, we must follow where argument leads. The precept is 
close to al-Kindi’s heart. His arguments are painstaking, often over- 
cautious, striving to state each premise and turn. But, as he picks his way 
through a complex deduction, al-Kindi shows convincingly that it is 
argument, not authority, that he follows. And he does not follow blindly: 
almost all the best philosophers held that the divine ideas eternally imply 
the existence of particulars — thus that the world must be eternal. But al- 
Kindi adds creation to Aristotle’s four kinds of change. 


TRANSLATION AFTER HUNAYN 


The post-Hunayn phase in the translation of Greek works begins wien 
Thabit’s contemporaries active in the late third/ninth early fourth/tent 
centuries, Abū Uthmān al-Dimashgī and Oustā b. Lūgā. Al-Dimashqi was 
a Muslim disciple of Hunayn’s, attached long after his teacher's death to 
‘Ali b. "Īsā, "the Good Vizier,” and assigned by him to the superintendence 
of the hospitals of Baghdad, Mecca and Medina. Besides medical works he 
translated Aristotle’s Topics, Nicomachean Ethics, Physics Iv (time, place 
the void), De Generatione et Corruptione, Euclid, Porphyry's Isagoge, an 
treatises by Alexander of Aphrodisias on colours, disembodied substances 
and growth.35 The E/hics now reveals philosophy in full autonomy, see E 
the good life and presenting the summum bonum as the divine life ° t À 
philosopher who directs all personal and public affairs, practica on 
speculative, by the rule of reason. The ethos is not obviously t ve À e 
Bible or the Our'ān: Aristotle holds that one theft does not make a thief, or 
one affair an adulterer, but there was a public interested in what philosophy 
as such had to say about ethics and was prepared to defer questions of 
whether and how the views of the philosophers squared with scripture. 


3 In M. A. Abū Ridah (ed.), Rasā'i/ a/-Kindi al-falsafiyyah, Cairo, 1950; H. Ritter and R, Walzer, Studi z 
al-Kindi, 11, Rome, 1938. 4 See A. L. Ivry, trans., Al-Kind?'s Metaphysics, New or , $e 5 . 

5 See M. Meyerhof, “New Light on Hunain Ibn Ishaq and his period”, Isis, viit, 1926, 710; Fakhry, 
Islamic Philosophy, 17-18. 
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Qusta was a Christian, perhaps Greek by birth, as his name (Constans?) 
suggests. Born in Baalbek (Heliopolis), he earned his bread as a physician 
and made his name as a medical translator. He excelled in philosophy, 
astronomy and mathematics. Aristotle, Plutarch, Diophantus, Theodosius, 
Autolycus, Hypsicles, Aristarchus of Samos and Hero were among the 
authors he translated freshly or in revision, at which he wasa specialist. Asa 
physician and thinker Ibn al-Nadim rates him in some ways above Hunayn. 
A fine stylist in Greek, Syriac and Arabic, Qustà travelled in Byzantine 
lands, securing works for translation. He wrote on poisons and antidotes, 
psychology, the atom, politics, logic, history and Greek thought.56 

Abū Bishr Matta b. Yünus, the great Christian logician, founded the last 
major line of translators. A Greek from Syria, he was a student of al- 
Quwayri, a logician-commentator; of al-Marwazi, a Syriac-speaking 
physician; of one Theophilus; of the Muslim secretaty, theologian and 
physical theorist, Ibn Karnib; and of a certain Benjamin, perhaps Benjamin 
al-Nihawandi, the second founder of Qaraism. Abū Bishr was the teacher of 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi, whom Arabic tradition styles (after 
Aristotle) “the Second Teacher". Among Abū Bishr's many translations 
were the commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias on Aristotle’s De 
Caelo, De Generatione et Corruptione and the theologically crucial book 
Lambda of the Metaphysics with Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary. 
Such works barred later philosophers from making as free as al-Kindi had 

with the ideas of change and generation. Abū Bishr commented on the 
Organon, including the Posterior Analytics? and wrote on the conditional 
syllogism, the bastion of propositional logic. 


The ancient rivalry of propositional and class logic was crucial to the 
intellectual revolution in which philosophy was to claim dominance over 
theology, and al-Fārābī would affirm the world’s eternity and avow neo- 
Platonic emanation as the truth behind the scriptural myth of creation. For 
in the hypothetical syllogistic of the kalām any proposition could be 
entertained. There was no a priori basis to exclude anything imaginable. But 
in the predicate logic of Aristotle certain events (including ex mibilo 
creation) could be ruled out a priori, as argued in Physics IV, De Caelo, and 
other now classic /oci.38 

Abū Zakariyya’ Yahya b. ‘Adi, a disciple of Matta, was a Jacobite, west 
Syrian, Christian. Like his master he was known as a logician; he openly 
polemicized against the method and theses of the dalam, refuting the 
atomism of the mutakallimin, refining on their doctrine of the unity of God, 


* Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 15; Sarton, Introduction, 602; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 611, 584, 
588, 602, 604, 694, 743. 


3 [bn al-Nadim, Fibrist, trans. Dodge, 631, 628, 629; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 16. 
38 See L. E. Goodman, RAMBAM, New York, 1976, 170-4. 
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clarifying the ideas of infinity and modality, and rejecting Kalam attempts to 
reconcile free will with predestination through the (ultimately. Stoic) 
doctrine of moral appropriation (iktisāb). Besides the texts on logic long 
studied in Jacobite circles and the texts relevant to eternalism - De 
Generatione et Corruptione, Physics vixi and perhaps the Metaphysics — Yahya 
translated the Topics, Sophistica, Laws and Poetics, commenting on the 
Topics, Physics vir and the Metaphysics selectively, and De Generatione et 
fone in full.*? | 
a (S that Arabic writers did not understand Aristotle's 
Poetics. If this means they did not derive from it an Aristotelian theory of 
literature, nothing could be more true. But readers of Arabic in the fourth/ 
tenth century werte not seeking a theory of literature. They were seeking a 
theory of religion. If scripture was not literal truth about creation, 
revelation and salvation, how should it be understood? The Topics, dealing 
with the varied contexts and intentions of statements, was a natural 
starting-point for this enquiry; the Sophistica was a natural continuation. 
But the Poetics climaxes the search, addressing discourse that is true, not 
literally, but on a higher plane, symbolically or morally. Seen as a work on 
logic of a sort, an extension of the Rhetorica, which deals with vi ok 
arguments, the Poetics was understood to explicate claims which appea 
indirectly, via symbols, to the emotions, and thus do the work of RES 
without conceptual articulation. In its own way poetry does more FER 
many arguments can do: it can purge the ethos and instil intentions, when 
successful, whereas few arguments evoke more than intellectual assent. 
Aristotle had sought to fathom how a Sophocles could convey D 
emotively. Al-Fārābī saw that a prophet too was a Poet who ndn i o- 
sophic concepts in images and language. Plato’s Laws showe rou 
philosophic insights, brought by symbol to the imagination, mig i 
instituted in a society without all men first becoming saree T ne 
could suddenly comprehend what Muhammad and the rest had been a Ji 
The best Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya' al-Rāzī had managed with t N 
prophets was to make them out as frauds. Now a moral and dbi trut 
was visible philosophically behind all the rhetorical and dialectical argu- 
s, reliance on vivid pictures and threats. 
we ‘Ali Īsā b. Ishq b. Zur‘ah (331—99/942-1008) and al-Hasan b. 
Suwar, known as Ibn al-Khammar (330—408/942—101 7) were Jacobite 
members of the school of Yahya b. ‘Adi. Ibn Zur‘ah, probably a physician 
but known as a merchant persecuted for alleged intrigues with Byzantium, 
rendered from the Syriac Aristotle's De Generatione Animalium, Historia 
Animalium, Metaphysics (Lambda), Sophistica and Nicholas of Damascus 


39 See also above, ch. 26. 
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(first century Bc) Five Books on Aristotle's philosophy. He is rated 
"accurate" by Ibn al-Nadim and wrote several works marshalling the ideas 
found in the Greek disciplines.“ Like Thabit b. Ourrah, Ibn Zur‘ah 
translated some Proclus. But what was for the Harranian an act of piety left 
unfinished at his death was in the Christian an expression of confidence. The 
vigorous eternalism and militant polytheism of Proclus were challenges to 
be met with philosophic candour, not heresies to be feared. 

Ibn al-Khammar too translated mainly from the Syriac: the standard first 
portion of the Organon (Isagoge, Categories, Hermeneutics, Prior Analytics) in 
the middle-Platonist recension of Albinus, a work on ethics, and less central 
works like Aristotle's Meteorologica and the Problems of Theophrastus. He 
commented twice on the Isagoge and wrote on diabetes, pregnancy and other 
medical topics, essays on images caused by water vapour (mists, the 
rainbow, the halo of the moon), treatises on friendship, matter, and the life 
of the philosopher. He was something of an authority on ancient philos- 
ophy, having read Porphyry on the subject in Syriac. He reconciled 
Christian views with those of the philosophers, and, like al-Farabi, applied 
philosophy in interpreting the idea of prophetic revelation and scriptural 
law. 

The last major translator was the Nestorian Abū *-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al- 
Tayyib (d. 435/1043), secretary to the Catholicos Elias I and a physician— 
philosopher under the "Adudids of Baghdad. His works were largely 
paraphrases and commentaries on the medical, physiological, logical and 
philosophical works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen and other Greeks. 
One work addressed the Aristotelian distinction between mind and soul.4! 
Three known physicians were his students. 


THE END OF THE TRANSLATION MOVEMENT 


By the mid-fifth/eleventh century the great translation movement was 
largely over, although some activity continued for two centuries more. The 
main phase lasted some 300 years. Even in the West, which generally lagged 
behind Baghdad,‘ the main interest came in the fourth/tenth century. A 
new translation of Dioscorides’ Materia Medica was made in Cordova in 
339~40/951 under the Byzantine monk Nicholas, sent to the court of the 
Umayyad caliph "Abd al-Rahmān III (reigned 300-50/912—61) by Constan- 
tine VII — rendering usable the emperor’s prior gift of a brilliantly 
illustrated manuscript of the work. On a much reduced scale and highly 
dependent on what was done in the eastern Muslim empire, the western 
© Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 17-18; Ibn al-Nadim, Fidrist, trans. Dodge, 632. 


4 GAL, 1, 635; see also above, ch. 26. 
€ See Goodman, Ibn Twfay/'s Hayy Ibn Yagzān, 12—14. 
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translation activity too was fostered among non-Muslims and non-Arabs. 
The Jewish vizier, scholar, linguist, physician, diplomat, patron of scholar- 
ship and letters and community leader, Hasday b. Shaprüt (294-365/905— 
75) over-saw the work on Dioscorides and other such efforts. In the West, 
the great stream of translations was over by the beginning of the fifth/ 
eleventh century.*? "Abd al-Rahmān's son, al-Hakam II (reigned 550-66/ 
961-76) is said to have. gathered a library of some 400,000 volumes, 
acquired by agents throughout the eastern lands, and he founded twenty- 
seven schools in Cordova, with scholarships for the indigent. But by now 
the bulk of the scholarly repertoire was accessible in Arabic. | 
If we ask why translation ended when it did, we must begin with the fact 
that there was a reaction within Islam against the rationalism of the 
Mu‘tazilah, particularly against their presumption to know the determi- 
nants of God's will. The anti-Mu‘tazilite turn of thought and heart gained 
the upper hand politically during the reign of al-Mutawakkil (reigned 232— 
47/847-61). Many of the forces that had encouraged translation now 
militated against it. But while some writers may speak darkly of the forces 
of reaction, the anti-Mu'tazilite swing — although it did spill over to 
antipathies against all things Greek — did not by itself halt the translation 
movement. No mere official policy could be perfectly effective. Al- 
Ma'mūn's enforced Mu'tazilism certainly had not been. Al-Mutawakkil 
himself sponsored translations; and in his reign a new school of philosophy 
and medicine, bearing traditions of Antioch and Alexandria, flourished in 
Harran,44 the school of Thābit b. Qurrah and his disciples, in which 
Apollonius of Perga and Archimedes were translated and Hunayn S 
rendering of Euclid was improved. Thābit himself was enthusiastically 
supported by the caliph al-Mu'tadid; and his work was carried on, as we 
have seen, down to the generation of his great-grandson. The most 
celebrated of Thabit’s disciples, the astronomer al-Battani, was a convert to 
Islam, but his surnames, al-Harrani and al-Sabi’, preserve the memory of his 
pagan heritage. Important translating continued in the East in respectable 
volume for nearly 200 years after the accession of al-Mutawakkil. 
"The notion that translation was halted by religious reaction, moreover, is 
simplistic, suggesting that there was a pristine, self-conscious, Lr pri 
tial Islam latent throughout the translation period, knowing itself as the 
antithesis to Mu‘tazilism and to all rationalism, scientific enquiry, practical 
technology, and even Greek mysticism, Greek ethics, Greek "o "s 
astrology. There was no such religion and cannot have been. or such a 
trend of thought would require its possessors in their supposed naivety to 


4 See G. F. Hourani, “The early growth of the secular sciences in Andalusia”, Studia Islamica, XXXII, 2, 
1970, 143—56. 44 See Hitti, History, 314. 
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know Greek science and art in detail and to anticipate the impact of its 
interaction with Islam. The “reaction” was in fact but one aspect of the 
increasingly complex manifestations of that very interaction. Once the 
theories of Greek sciences and arguments of Greek philosophers began to 
be stated and understood in the Islamic world, there were naturally those 
like Abū Bakr Mubammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī who grew critical of Islam, 
others who grew suspicious of the new methods, even to the point of 
rejecting mathematics, as Abū Hamid al-Ghazali records,*5 and still others, 
the vast majority of those who could pretend to learning, who set about 
reconciling and balancing in diverse ways. Al-Ghazālī himself, often seen as 
a leader of the anti-Hellenic reaction, was one of those Islamic thinkers 
whose work, in matter and form, is a product of creative/critical interaction 
with the materials of Greek literature. He writes, for example, in the 
introduction to his celebrated Iya’ *ulum al-din that a precedent for his 
mode of organizing that work is the tabular format used by Abū "l-Hasan al- 
Mukhtar b. 'Abdün b. Butlān in his highly original Taqwim al-Sihhah 
(“Maintenance of Hygiene"). Ibn Butlan% helped plan the Mirdasid 
hospital of Aleppo, sought to regulate Christian worship there, engaged in 
a famous controversy about Greek medical contributions with the Egyp- 

tian Ibn Ridwān, wrote in Constantinople about the eucharist, planned the 

hospital of Antioch, and sought (before retiring as a monk) to reform 

medical treatment throughout Iraq and the environs, preferring “‘cool” to 

“hot” therapies. As for al-Ghazali, neither his philosophic critique of “the 

philosophers" nor his neo-Platonic construction of Sufism would have 

been possible without mastery of the matter and method of Greck 
philosophy.” 

A more informative and less circular answer than the mere label of 
reaction to our question about the ending of the translation movement 
might be found in the suggestion that the translators had completed their 
work. Several strands of evidence converge to confirm this hypothesis: we 
observe less primary work in the later phases of the movement, much 
revision and retranslation. Commentaries and supercommentaries conti- 
nually revert to the same expanding but clearly unified family of issues. A 
definite corpus of works is uncovered and explored. Greek dramas are not 
among them. Hunayn, who could recite from Homer asa youth, found time 
to render some 100 works of Galen, many in more than one version; and he 


5 Mungidb, ed. Jabre, 20—1; trans. 74-5. 4 See above, ch. 19. 351-3. 

“7 See A. J. Wensinck, La Pensée de Ghazzālī, Paris, 1940; L. E. Goodman, ''Ghazālī's argument from 
creation", International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, 11, 1971, 67-85, 168-88; “Did Ghazālī deny 
causality?”, Studia Islamica, XLVII, 1978, 83-120. 
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translated numerous other authors, but never Homer.*$ We can understand 
an interest in Themistius, Theophrastus ot Proclus, but when Thabit b. 
Qurrah must translate Epaphroditus’ Commentary on Aristotle's Account of 
the Halo of the Moon, while no reader of Greek seeks to open to his 
contemporaries the poetry of Sappho or Archilochus or the M o 
Thucydides, written, as its author states, for all the ages, we must observe a 
definite focus in what Arabic literature would acquire from the Greek. 
Once this interest was met, translation naturally would slow. In Arabic 
letters from the time of Ibn Sina we do not find a thirst for new materials but 
an endeavour to assimilate, synthesize, and — not only in al-Ghazālī but in 
Ibn Sīnā himself — to overcome the influence of the Greeks. 
For this reason, a full account of the translation movement would 
properly be complemented by a more extended discussion of the grow 
and change of Greek ideas after the closing of the Greek book, when aree 
themes, problems and methods had taken a life of their own within Ara ic 
literature. The Arabic writers schematized the impact somewhat as follows: 
frst there were the Greek arts and sciences, taken over more or less entire, 
preserving their form, content, assumptions and techniques — now prac- 
tised, investigated and advanced in Arabic. Among the Greek arts were 
medicine, mechanics, alchemy, judicial astrology and magic. Among the 
Greek sciences were mathematics, logic, epistemology, physics, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, ethics, politics and aesthetics, each with its own sub- 
branches and characteristic Greek style and focus. Second come the effects 
of Greek translation literature and its ideas, formal and material, upon the 
Muslim disciplines: kalām, tafsīr and its hermeneutic principles; fghane Kl 
al-fiqh; Hadith, and tasawwuf (Sufism). Thirdly, one should explore t , 
thematic and formal impact of Greek translation on Arabic narrative an 
imaginative writing — poetry, fiction, adab or polite letters, history, 
geography and fantasy, to discover where and how the Arabic writers a Ke 
up, put down, tie off or twist the Greek thread. Rationalism, mysticism a i 
empiricism are amongst the persistent themes, spiced by a curious blend c 
traditions which define an interest in secular love (as an alternative to erotic 
mysticism), held for centuries in a distinctive symbiosis with legal an 
theological positivism. 


? i i ession on 
48 Theophilus of Edessa did translate some parts of the Iliad, but the translation made no impr 
Arabic literature and was not preserved. See Hitti, History, 311. 


CHAPTER 29 


DIDACTIC VERSE 


Arabic didactic verse (shi‘r ta līmī) aims solely at teaching a particular genre 
of knowledge. Many Arab critics do not regard it as true poetry, since it is 
devoid of emotion and imagination, both of which are essential consti- 
tuents of poetry, besides metre and rhyme. In other words, they consider it 
as versified prose. 

Didactic verse is instructive, adding to one’s knowledge and aiming at 
improving one’s morals. It pleases the ear and aids the memory. It is known 
to goas far back as the dawn of Greek history. In all probability, the Greeks 
borrowed the idea from the Sumerians, as so much of Greek civilization is 
traceable to ancient Mesopotamia. But the Arabs were influenced in this, as 
in so many other cultural aspects, by the Greeks and the Indians, rather than 
by Mesopotamia. Arabic didactic verse may be categorized under the 
following headings: 


1 Epigrammatic and gnomic verses (i.e. pertaining to maxims or aphor- 
isms) that date back to the time of the Jahiliyyah, for which Zuhayr b. 
abi Sulmā, al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani (d. Ap 604) and Labid b. Rabi‘ah 
were well known. 

2 Fables, parables, songs, riddles, maxims, proverbs, monologues and 
dialogues, particularly of the "Abbasid era. An example of this kind of 
literature is the Diwan of Umayyah b. abi '1-$alt (d. c. 9/630), whose 
didactic verses were turned into prose by al- Jahiz. 

3 Theological, medical and grammatical treatises which cover a wide 
range, for example, the A/fyyah of Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Malik, 
1,000 verses in rajaz metre to help students to learn by heart the 
intricacies of Arabic grammar. 

4 Verses that are not primarily didactic, but are none the less instructive. 
Much Arabic verse falls within this category, such as Abū "l- Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabbi's odes descriptive of the campaigns of Sayf 
al-Dawlah. 


An outstanding example of didactic poetry is the versification of Kaltlah 
wa-Dimnah, originally translated into Arabic by ‘Abdullah b. al-Mugaffa". It 
was turned into verse by a number of poets. There is no doubt that the first 
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to do so was Abān b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Lahiqi (1 32—-200/[750-81 5), who 
rendered it into 14,000 verses which he presented to Yahyā b. Khalid al- 
Barmaki. It is regrettable that the version is lost save for seventy-six verses 
preserved by Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-$ūlī in his Kitab al- Awrāg. 
The following lines are typical of this interesting work: 


Hadha kitabu kadhibin wa-mihnah 

Wa-hwa ladbī yud'a '' Kalilah wa-Dimnah" 
Fihi dalalatun wa-fīhi rushdu 

Wa-hwa kitabun wada‘at-hu l-Hlindu 
Fa-wasafii adaba kulli "ālimi 

Hikayatan ‘an alsuni 'I-babā'imi 
Fa-l-bukama' u ya rif una fadlab 
Wa-'l-sukhaf 2 u yasbtabūna hazlab 

Wa-hwa ‘ala dbaka yasiru 'I-hifzi 
Ladbdhun ‘ala "l-lisani “inda 'I-lafzi.! 


This is a book of fiction and tribulations 
Known as Kalilah and Dimnab. 

In it there is guidance and wisdom. 

It is a book written by the Indians, 

Wherein they described the manners of scholars 
As related by the tongues of wild beasts. 
Philosophers uphold its merit, 

Light-minded people enjoy its humour. 
Meanwhile, it is easy to memorize, 

Sweet on the tongue to recite. 


It goes on: 


Wa-inna man kana daniyya ‘l-nafsi 

Yarda mina "l-arfa i bi-l-akhassi 

Ka-matbali /-kalbi "I-sbagiyyi 'I-bā'isi 

Yafrahu bi-l-agmi 7l atigi T-yabisi 

Wa-inna abla '-fadli la yurdi-bim 

Shay un idbā ma kana la ys nī-bim.? 

And he who is low and mean 

Consents to exchange the lofty for the base; 

Not unlike the poor wretched dog 

Who rejoices at the sight of an old dry bone. 
Indeed, people of high merit will not be satisfied 
With anything that is not acquired by means strenuous and hard. 


. . «€ 
Al-Láhiqi composed another important didactic poem, the “Poem of 
fasting and alms-tax”. Even its title is versified: 


Qajidatu "I-giyami wa-]-zakati 
Nagalaha Abānu min fami `l-ruwāti. 


! Sali, Awrag, 1-52. 2 ]bid., 48. 
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The poem of fasting and alms-tax 
Related by Abān from the narrators’ mouths. 


It opens thus: 


Hādbā kitābu "-gawmi wa-hwa jami u 
Li-kulli mā qamat bibi "l-sbara iu 
Min dhālika 'I-munzalu fī -Ouržāni 
Fadlan "alā man kana dha bayāni.3 


This is the Book of Fasting comprising 

All that has been ordained by divine laws, 

Including what has been revealed in the Our'ān, 

As well as what is related by eloquent authoritative people. 


Apparently the Lahiqis were a family of poets who had a special flair for 
didactic verse, for Abān al-Lahiqi had a son, Hamdan by name, who 
composed an elegant poem (over 100 lines in length) on the art of love, 


which opens with a reproach to poets and scholars for neglecting such an 
art: 


Mā bālu akli '-adabi 

Minna wa-abli '-kutubi? 

Qad wadah Tl-adaba 

Wa-atba'ū /-kitāba 

Li-kulli fannin daftaru 

Munaggatun muķabbaru 

Siva 'I-muķibbīna fa-lam 

Yar'aw labum haqqa "I-dbimam 

Fi "ilmi mā gad jahilū 

Wa-mā bihi gadi ^btulu!^ 

What is the matter with the writers 

And authors among us? 

They write on literature: 

And produce books. 

For each art there is a [special] volume 

Carefully written with all the dots put in, 

Except that [of love and] lovers 

For they (the writers) have had no care to preserve their (the lovers") 
tights 

In the matter of [a branch of] learning of which they were ignorant 

And by which they have not been afflicted! 


Hamdan proceeds to enumerate fifteen varieties of lovers, but with no 
prescription for treatment or cure. 

All these lines, like the bulk of didactic verse, are in rajaz, a kind of iambic 
metre, with the foot mustaf<tlun (- - v -) repeated two or three times in each 
half-verse. This has a jingling sound that imprints itself on the memory 


3 Ibid., 51. * ]bid., 57. 
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better than any other metre. Other metres, such as /awt/ (long), basit 
(simple), kamil (perfect), and ramal (trilling), may be used in didactic verse, 
but to a lesser extent. Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Malik handled all these 
metres with considerable dexterity. Apart from his 74/fryyab, in rajaz, he 
composed Lamiyyat al-af al ot Kitab al-Miftah (The L-Rhyming Ode on 
Verbs" or “Book of the Key") consisting of 114 lines in Pas? metre.5 He 
composed also Tuhfat al-mawdud fī "I-maqsur wa-'l-mamdud ("Gift to the 
Beloved regarding Nouns with Final Short or Long ‘a’’’) consisting of 162 
lines rhyming in “a”,6 the Kitab al-I‘lam bi-muthallathat al-kalam (“The 
Book of Information concerning Triliteral Words") in muzdavij form (i.e. 
rajaz with rhyming half-verses) on triliteral verbs, consisting of a forty- 
nine-line poem in kami/ metre, dealing with verbs in which the middle 
radical of the imperfect may be pointed with more than one vowel, and 
Kitab al-Ttidād fī `l-farq bayna "I-gaà! wa-'l-dad (“The Reliable Book for 
Distinguishing between Zā and Da"). 

Didactic verse found its way into the exposition of theology, logic and 
medicine. Many examples are still in manuscript form. A whole rajaz-poem 
has been composed discussing, from a religious point of view, the use of 
toothpicks! It opens thus: 

Aya sa ilan naf a I-simaki wa-hukmahu 

Wa-mā ftbi min ahkāmi fiqhin wa-hikmati, . . 

O you who ask about the benefit 

Of using toothpicks and how to employ them, 


And about the rules of law and wisdom 
Concerning them... 


The concluding line, typical of many didactic poems, reads: 
Wa-akhtimu nagmi bi-'l-salati musalliman 
"Alā I- Mustafa '/-Mukbtāri Hadi °l-Bariyyati® 


I close my verses with blessing and greetings 
To the Chosen, Selected one (i.e. the Prophet Muhammad), 
The True Guide of God’s creation. 


Another poem, Manzimah fi'l-figh (“Didactic Poem on Jurisprudence”), 
deals with the precepts of the Hanafite school. It begins with the “Book of 
Prayers” and ends with a “Chapter on the prohibitions concerning the 
preparations for pilgrimage”. It goes back to the seventh/thirteenth 
century. The first part is missing, but the extant verses open thus: 


Furidat ‘ala mukallafin qad aslama 
Wa-‘an mahidin wa-nifasin salima.? 


5 Zirikli, Aām, vu, 111. $ GAL, 1, 363. ? [bid. 8 Ra'üf, al-Athar, 11, 277, 399. 


9 Ibid., 399. 
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[Pilgrimage] is incumbent on every adult 
Who has embraced Islam, except for women 
In their menstrual or post-natal periods. 


As already stated, much of Arabic didactic verse is still in manuscript and 


t of fashion and is today frowned 
s, however, hardly a classical poet 


unpublished, because it has long fallen ou 
upon rather than encouraged. There i 


who did not write some didactic poetry. These poets may be tabulated as 
follows:10 


A The pre-Islamic period 


Zuhayr b. abi Sulma (AD 530—627) 
Tarafah b. al-“Abd (d. c. AD 569) 
‘Adi b. Zayd al-Ibādī (d. AD 604) 
Labid b. Rabi‘ah (ap 560-661) 


B The earlier and later “Abbasid periods 


Abū '1-"Atāhiyah (130-21 1/748—826) 

Abū Tammām (192—2 31/807—46) 

Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) 

Abi "l-Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mutanabbi (30 
Abū '1-Fatķ al-Busti (d. 401/1010 or 401/1011) 

Abi '!-"Alā” al-Ma'arri (d. 449/1057) 

Zayn al-Din b. al-Wardī (d. 749/1349) 


3—54/915—65) 


C Modern period 


Nasif al-Yāzijī (1214-8 7/1800-71) 
Mahmid Sami ?l-Barüdi (1255—1322/1839— 
Ahmad Shawgī (1285—1351/1868—1932) 
Mutrān Khalil Mutran (1289—1369/1872—1 949) 
Ma'rüf al-Rusafi (1 292-1365/1875—1945) 
Jibrān Khalil Jibran (1301—-50/1883—1931) 


1904) 


Although rudiments of didactic verse are found in pagan times as 
maxims and gnomic verses,!! it was not established as a distinct genre of 
Arabic poetry until the advent of the Hesiod of the Arabs, Abān b. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Lāķigī, who is the true father of didactic Arabic verse.!2 It was he 
who made it an established genre of poetry, although, prior to him, Safwan 
al-Ansari ( ff. second/eighth century)!? had categorized in verses the merits 
10 See Hanna al-Fākhūrī, a/-Hikam wa-'l-amthal, Cairo, n.d., 89. 
12 Taha Husayn, Hadith at-arbi ē”, 11, Cairo, 1962, 220. 


13 Abū 'Uthmān ‘Amr b. Bahr al- Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-'l-tabyin, ed. "Abd al-Salām Muhammad Hārūn, 1, 
Cairo, 1968, 27f. 


" Cf. CHALUP, 9of, 116-17. 
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ot the earth and the minerals and precious stones contained therein. kāti, 
however, devoted practically the whole of his poetry to this genre. e 
versified historical, theological and fictitious themes. In history, he versi- 
fied the biography of Ardashir and Khusraw Anishirvan. d wrote i 
verse on the origin of creation, including some verses on we B his 
who inspired Abū 1-"Atāhiyah to compose his long ode ae a hid i ķi 
poem of 4,000 proverbs.'5 Muhammad b. Ibrāhīm al-Fazārī a - O - d 
Abān's footsteps, composing a long muzdavijab, a double-r yme fa 
poem which, according to Yāgūt,!$ runs into ten volumes, in thre 
hemistich lines. It begins thus: 

Al-hamdu li-llābi /-Aliyyi l- A zami l 

Dhī l-fadli wa-I-majdi - Kabiri V-Akrami 

Al-Wāķidi '-Fardi - Jawādi !-Murimi. 

Praise be to God, the High, the Great, 

Lotd of grace, Glorious, Munificent, 

Unique, Generous, All Bestowing. | 

Historians in their turn were unable to stay outside the sphere of HR 

verse, for soon ‘Abd al-Malik al-Asma‘i composed an ode on n jdn 
mighty rulers and extinct nations.!7 Other poems along similar lines are: 


hwan b. Sa īd”s Qasidah Himyariyyah. —- | 
i buu ielā. (fl. first half of third/ninth century) rajaz- 
oem on the conquest of Spain. I 

j Ibn al-Mu'tazz's 419 rajaz-lines on the biography of a-Mu tadid. " 
"Alī b. al-Jahm’s (d. 249/863) rajaz-poem on world history down to his 
time. ] M l 

5 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s long rajaz-ode on the reign of “Abd al-Rahman III in 
Spain. l 

6 nodu b. ‘Amir b. "Algamah's poem on the A) of Spain. - 

7 The fifth/eleventh-century historical rajaz-ode by "Abd al-Jabbār al- 
Mutanabbi ( ff. c. 537/1142) from Alcira. l 

8 Lisānal-Dīn b. al-Khatib's Ragm al-hulal fī nazm al-duwal, most of which 
is on the western dynasties.!? 


Some, like Ibn Dāniyāl, claimed that they resorted to Mammes : 
history for the sake of brevity, while others employed events as 2 kind o 
satire (Žijā').!? This may be observed in such verses as: 


Unbi tu anna fatātan kuntu akbtububā m 
"Urgūbukā mithlu shahri `l-şjawmi fī ]- tuii? 


i y Abbasi Cairo, 1966, 190-1. 
^ Shawqi Dayf, al-‘Agr al-‘Abbasi al-awwal, Cai 6 
15 Aghini, iv, Cairo, 1931, 36-7; Hijab, Ma'ālim al-shi r, 102. d 
© Jahiz, Hayawan, vi, 149. t8 Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography, 184ff. 
2 Taha Hasyn, Min Tarikh al-adab al-ZArabi, tī, Caito, 1971, 249. 


16 Irshad, xvii, Cairo, 1926—7, 118. 
19 [bid., 181. 
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I was told of a girl to whom I was about to be betrothed 
That she had a hock as long as the month of fasting. 


Similar verses with a touch of cynicism occur in Abū *1-"Atāhiyah's Diwan. 
From this time onwards didactic poetry tends toward a cynical, pessimistic 


philosophy. Says Abū "l-/Atáhiyah: 
Lidū li-l-mawti wa-bnū li-1-kharābi 
Fa-kullukumu yagiru ilā tababi.2\ 
Give birth to children destined to die and build up for 
destruction. 
Surely everyone of you is doomed to annihilation. 


To soften these harsh thoughts, he couched them in the most musical 
metres — to take a case in point: 

Hammu 'l-gāģī baytun yutrib 

Qala *l-qadi lammā 'ūtib 

Mā ff 'I-dunyā illa mudbnib 

Hadha "udhru 'I-gāģī wa-glib!22 

The gāģī's sole care is an affecting verse. 

When he was reproached he said: 

“None is there in this world who sins not.” 

This is the qadr's excuse, so change the last word round! 


He means that the dot on the Arabic letter dha/in the word udhr (excuse), is 
to be transferred to the first letter, ‘ayn (^), converting it into ghayn, the 
resulting word, ghadr, meaning “perfidy”. This school of satirical didacti- 
cism was developed further by Abū "l-Tayyib Ahmad al-Mutanabbī who 
caricatured his contemporaries and produced a burlesque versified history 
of the first half of the fourth/tenth century. Most of his satires on Kāfūr 
(reigned 555—7/966—), the Ikhshidid ruler of Egypt, fall into this category. 
The art reaches its climax, however, with the advent of the blind poet- 

philosopher, al-Ma'arrī, more especially in his Luzūmiyyāt ("Fettered 
Poems”) wherein the poet employs more than one rhyme letter. He made 
philosophy the main theme of his didactic verse. Al-Ma'arrī was a strong 
believer in predestination, as may be perceived in the following lines: 

Mā bi~khtiyariya mīlādī wa-la harami 

Wa-la ķayātī, fa-hal lī ba du takhyīru? 

Wa-lā igāmata illā "an yaday gadarin 

Wa-lā masīra idhā lam yuqda taysiru!?3 

I had no option about my birth, old age 

Or my life. How can I then claim to have free will? 

I cannot rest [in one place] save through the hands of Fate 

Nor can there be journeying, if fate does not ordain it! 


21 Hanna al-Fākhūrī, Ta’rikh al-adab ai--Arabī Beirut, n.d., 426. 
2 Abū |-'Atāhiyah, Diwan, Cairo, 1947, 301. 23 Luņūmiyyāt, 1, Cairo, 1891, 322. 
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i i into didactic verse are Abū 'l- 
ther poets who put aphorisms (Hikam) into idactic 
cu “Al al Bust who became well known for his nūniyyah (n-rhyming) 
poem of sixty lines, the opening lines of which are: 


Ziyadatu "l-mar'i fī dunyabu nuqganu 
Wa-ribhuhu ghayra mahdi "I-khayri khusrānu.”* 

The longer a man lives the shorter his life is. 
His gain other than simple goodness is but loss. 


Zayn al-Din b. al-Wardi was celebrated for his /amiyyah (l-thyming) pon 
of seventy-seven verses. For him all ground he trod was home a Ati 
group who reciprocated his love and affection was his family. Uni i : : 
1-“Atahiyah, Abū "l-Tayyib Ahmad al-Mutanabbi and al-Ma a n Ei 
Wardi was optimistic, cheerful and realistic with a religious ten m 
selection of verses culled from his /amiyyah will suffice to give an idea of his 
outlook: 


I'tagil dbikra "l-aghani wa-'l-ghazal 
Wa-guli "lI-fagla wa-janib man bazal 
W'a-da'i 'I-dhikra li-ayyami l-siba 
Fa-liayyami "l-giba najmun afal u 
Wa-hjuri "l-kbamrata lā tahfil biha 
Kayfa yašā li-junūnin man “aqal? 


Ay bunayya ”sma" wagaya jama at 
Hikaman khussat biha khayru l-milal 
Utlubi `l- ilma wa-la taksal fa-mā 
Abada `l-khayra ‘ala ahli "I-kasal! 


Wa-truki `l-dunyā fa-min "ādātihā 
Takbfidu "lali wa-tw lī man safal. 


La tagul agli wa-fasli abadan 

Innamā aglu '-fatā mā gad basal. | 

Qad yasūdu "I-mar^u min ghayri abin 
Wa-bi-husni -sabki gad yunfa” zaghal 
Wa-kadha "l-wardu mina 'I-shawki wa-hal 
Yanbutu 'I-narjisu illa min basal? 


Hubbu-ka "l-awtana ‘ajzun zābirun 

Fa-ghtarib talga ‘ani "l-abli badal 

Fa-bi-muktbi 'l-mā'i yabgā asinan 

Wa-surā l-badri bibi "l-badru ^ ktamal!?5 

Shun all mention of songs and flirtation l 

Say the decisive word [of truth], avoid the jester. 
Abandon talk about the days of youth, 

For the star of those youthful days has set. — — 
Avoid wine-drinking — have naught to do with it! 


24 Fākhūrī, Tarik al-adab, 711; Shawqi Dayf, Ta’rikh al-adab al- Arabi: ar Vs wa- ARER Cairo, 
1980 ja See also pp. 416—23, 627-35. 25 Fākhūrī, a/-Hikam wa-l-amtbāl, 70-1. 
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How can one endowed with intelligence aspite to folly? 

My son, hearken to testaments [handed down] replete with 

Aphorisms with which the best of creeds has been endowed. 

Seek out knowledge! Be not indolent! 

Far indeed is prosperity from idle folk. 

Abandon worldliness, for the wont 

Of the world is to humble the mighty and raise the lowly. 

At no time speak of “my honour and my noble birth". 

A lad's nobility lies in what he himself achieves, no more! 

A man can come to rule as lord, without a [noble] father. 
Through skilled smelting, debased metal can be made usable; 

So also the rose springs from a thorn. 

And does not the narcissus grow but from a bulb? 

Your love of your home country is plain weakness. 


Travel in foreign parts, and you will find those who will take your 
family's place. 


Through remaining stagnant water turns brackish; 
And the new moon, travelling by night, becomes a full moon. 


Another example of didactic satite is to be found in the magāmāt 
(assemblies) of Badī' al-Zamān al-Hamadhānī and al-Harīrī, both of whom 
deplore the circumstances of their time, when begging became the norm 
amongst a group of scholars, resulting in the rise of the literature of 
mendicancy (adab a/-kudyah). In it the poet instructs others how to obtain 
their living by dubious means and trickery, employing a range of obscure 
expressions and diction to enable the learner to extend his vocabulary. A 
grotesque picture is painted by al-Hariri in a cleverly composed poem of 
this genre.26 

Polemicists, likewise, kept pace with sages, grammarians and historians 
in employing didactic verse. Ma'dan al-A'mā al-Shii al-Shumayti (f. 
second/eighth century), Imāmī Shīī polemicist, wrote a lengthy poem on 
Shi'i sects and the tenets of other sects, upholding the extreme Shumayti 
sect above them all. Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir (d. 210/825), the Mu'tazilite, 
employed verse to convey his sectarian arguments. Two poems that he 
wrote on these lines were more akin to natural history than polemics, for he 
mentions in them insects and various other kinds of animals. In the same 
category are al-Hakam b. “Amr al-Bahrani’s (ff. second [eighth century) ode 

on strange creatures, and that of Hārūn, the client of the Azd, in his 
description of the elephant. 

Al-Sayyid al-Himyarī (d. c. 173—8/789—94), the ‘Abbasid poet of the 
Shī'ah, made his contribution to didactic verse by versifying (and taking a 
sectarian viewpoint of) all the tales relating to the Prophet Muhammad and 


76 See Safa’ Khuliisi, Ta”rīk? al-adab al--Abbāsī, Baghdad, 1966, 120-2. 
? Jahiz, Hayawan, 11, 286; Bayan, 1, 23; 111, 75, 356; vt, 80; vil, 76. 
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his cousin "Alī. It is said that he composed no less than 2,300 poems on 
their house, the Bana Hashim.” He is also quoted as an authority 5 
eographical didactic verse (see below) by Abū Muhammad al-Hasan . 
yd al-Hamdānī, when he refers to Tabin in the Yemen. Al-Himyarī 
says: 
Halla wagafta ‘ala '-atlāli min Tabini i 
Wa-mā wugūfu kabīri "]-sinni bi-]-dimani? | 
Why did you not halt at the traces of the deserted encampment at Tabin? 
But what point is there in an old man lingering over ruins? 
The theme is conventional. The ruins evoke memories of the poet s 
beloved and his youth.?! 
Al-Himyarī apart, other poets have also rendered the biography of the 
Prophet into verse, prominent among them being: 


Al-Fath b. Mismār (d. 665/1264—5) 
‘Izz al-Din al-Dirini (d. 697/1297) 
-Din b. al-Shahid (d. 1391 k 
iE tr ve reb LM. Zayn al-Din al-Irāgī (d. 806/ 
1404), who composed an A/fiyyab on this theme? 
Shihāb al-Din b. Imād al-Din al-Aqfahsi (d. 808/1405) 
Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Biqa'i (d. 885/1480) 


The greatest length of any versified biography of the xis jig 
was reached by Ibn al-Shahid in his 25,000 line ra/sz-epic entitle al-Fa 

ib fi sīrat al-abīb.>5 | . 
d dun to note that didactic verse covered a wide and pi 
range of literary curiosities. Among others we may remark on a ins m 
the manners and etiquette of sexual intercourse, enduee Qurrat E E 
sharh nagm Ibn Yamin fi l-nikab al-sbar i wa-adabih (“The ee the I j 
concerning the Commentary on Ibn Yāmūn's Poem on Legal nterco in 
and its Etiquette") by Abū Muhammad Mawlana al-Tihami dps dn 
Idrīsī al-Hasani ( f. tenth/sixteenth century). It consists of 101 rajag- sie A 
the two half-verses rhyming internally, interspersed with At " 
that constantly refers to the Prophet’s practice (sunnah) and tā) ( | x ii . 
along with guotations from other similar didactic poems. x z T 
approached from both psychological and hygienic aspects. : ce E 
instance, is not supposed to touch his newly wed wife before P Oo F E 
ablutions with her. Both must perform the sunset (maghri ) an 


? Hijab, Ma'alim al-sbi'r, 101. ? Ahmad Atiyyatullih, a/-Qamiis ipe ups p ; E 588. 
X Sifat Jazīrat al-Arab, ed. D. H. Müller, Leiden, 1884-91, 174 3 See C Ko » 46. 

2 Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography, 398. 33 Arberry, “The Sira in verse", 65 

* and edn, Cairo, 1367/1948. 
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evening (‘sha’) prayers. Then she should stand behind him and perform two 
rakabs saying “Amen!” after his supplication and prayers for their 


well-being and the success of their marriage. 

The tradition of didactic verse has continued up to modern times. Its 
outstanding modern exponent has been the poet laureate Ahmad Shawai, 
who excelled all others. He devoted to it half of the fourth volume of a/- 
Shawqiyyat under the heading a/-Hikāyāt (“Tales”), followed by Diwan al- 
atfal, ("Children's Anthology”), which differs little from the previous 
section, as it contains mostly animal fables with a line or two appended to 
conclude them with a moral. A fair example of Shawgī's technique in 
didactic verse is illustrated in the lines: 


Sagata "I-himáru mina "I-safinati fī I-duja 
Fa-bakā ‘l-rifaqu li-fagdihi wa-tarabbamu. 
Hatta idhā tala‘a `l-nahāru atat bibi 
Nahwa "l-safitati mawjatun tatagaddamu. 
Qalat: khudhithu kama atānī saliman, 
Lam abtali bu li-annabu lā yubdamu!*5 

At night the ass fell from the ship. 

His comrades mourned his loss, 

And prayed God to be merciful to him. 
But lo and behold, when the dawn broke, 
A wave advanced towards the ship, 
Brought him alongside and said: 

“Take him back safe and sound. 

I have not swallowed him, 

Because he is indigestible!” 


Besides his original fables, Shawqi versified a number of fables by Aesop, 
Phaedrus and La Fontaine. 

With regard to geography, Yaqut's Mu‘jam al-buldan is full of didactic 
verse. Particular attention in this genre should also be drawn to Abü 
Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani's Sifat Jazīrat al--Arab, the 
description of the Arabian peninsula which abounds in geographical 
didactic lines. Especially notable in this respect is Urjūzat al-Hajj (a rajag- 
poem on the Pilgrimage route in the Yemen) by Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Rada'i 
(d. 420/1030), which consists of 127 five-lined stanzas, making 635 lines 
altogether.* This is a practical type of didactic verse useful to travellers, 
merchants and of course the pilgrims themselves, and forms a distinct genre 
on its own. Pilot-books in mnemonic verses are best exemplified in the 
works of Ibn Majid?’ of the late ninth/fifteenth century, but they doubtless 
have an ancestry going back to “Abbasid times. 


55 Fākhūrī, Ta rīki al-adab, 995. 3 Hamdānī, $ifat, 235-79. 37 See above, ch. 17, 325-7. 
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In modern times, ‘Abd al-Majid Lutfi (b. 1904) composed a long ode on 
the rivers, mountains and small villages of Iraq, the names of which 
otherwise are very difficult to remember. Both ‘Abbas al-Khalīlī and his 
younger brother Ja far al-Khalīlī*$ have enriched modern Arabic didactic 
verse by translations from Persian into Arabic. 


38 jJ. T. Hamill, “Ja'far al-Khalili and the modern short story in Iraq" (Michigan doctoral diss., 1972); 
Arabic trans. Wadi‘ Filastin and Safa’ Khulüsi, Baghdad, 1976. 


GLOSSARY 


The majority of Arabic terms used in this volume are included here, but those terms 


which occur in one place only, and are there provided with a definition, are 


generally excluded. 


abjad Alphabet; system of numerical expression in which the twenty-eight letters 
of the Arabic alphabet represent the units, tens and hundreds up to 1,000. 

adab Belles-lettres; refinement, culture. 

adab al-kudyah Literature of mendicancy. 

adab al-qadi Duties of a judge. 

"ādah Custom; customary law. 

"adhāb al-qabr Punishment of the grave. 

adib Writer of adab; man of letters. 

‘adl Of good character; just, equitable, fair. Justice, fairness. 

af al al-muqarabah Verbs of appropinquation. 

Ahl al-Bayt The Family of the Prophet. 

‘ajam (pl. atājim) Non-Arabs, Persians. 

“ajg Powerlessness, impotence. 

akhbār Reports, anecdotes, history, annals. 

akhlāt The (four) humours. 

‘Glam al-ghayb The invisible world; a world beyond the present one. 

“Glam al-mulk World of dominion; the present world. 

‘alam al-shahādah The visible world. 

alfiyyah Poem of 1,000 verses. 

"alim (pl. ‘ulamda?) Scholar, savant, scientist; the term “ulema” (‘ulamd@’) is used to 
describe the class of men of religious learning who constitute 
Islam to a clergy. 

‘amal Work, action; judicial practice; grammatical operation. 

“amil Word governing another in syntactical regimen, regent, “operator”. 

"āmil al-süq Market inspector; the original term for the muhtasib. 

al-'ámmah The common people. 

amr Command; divine power of mandate. 

amsar (sing. migr) Fortress cities established or maintained by the Arabs in the 
early days of their empire. 

amzijah (sing. mizāj) The (four) temperaments in humoral theory. 

anwā' Meteorological and celestial phenomena. 

‘aq@ id (sing. "agīdah) Doctrines, beliefs. 

“aqd Contract, agreement, legal transaction; document, deed. 

"agīdah (pl. 'aqtdat) Compendium of dogma. 
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‘aql Intellect, discernment; rationality, mind. 
ca ive intellect. l 
a a adaa 4 osite medicament. 
abüdhin (pl. agrābādhīnāt) Formulary; comp i l 
HFA Full code Mecca where part of the ceremonies of the annual Muslim 
ij ilgrimage are held. l l 
« a ij "The occasions and circumstances of the Quranic revelations. " 
Nares Followers of Abū "l-Hasan "Alī al-Ash'ari (2607324/87 3-4-935), W 
was the founder of orthodox Islamic VUE reidā E 
i i in- -letters. 
ār Scroll on which are recorded details of in- an ou 2 
prune title, meaning lit. "father-prince", given to dnd of d 
and other Turkish princes; in time atābaks became governors and tounde 
dynasties. 
āthār Traditions. 7 " 
posti Forbears; the ancients (authors, religious authorities, etc.). 
ayyām al- Arab “Days” of the Arabs; pre-Islamic tribal battles. A 
tazzābak Members making up the levels of the Ibadi “circle (halqah). 
bab Sub-chapter, esp. in Hadith literature; (in Ismá'ili usage) chief dā 7 under the 
i lso known as dā al-du‘at). s i 
jd: D ae of the Shī'ah which envisages the possibility of God changing his 
mind. | l l 
barā'ah (In Ibàdi usage) dissociation from other Muslims. 
baradah Chalazion; a small swelling on the upper eyelid. 
barakah Blessing; holiness, virtue as inherent spiritual power. 
al-Bári^ The Creator. 
barid Post, mail. 
barrānī Exterior. ek " 
g tre employed in Arabic poetry. 
res The canon “In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful". 
bātin Interior, hidden (knowledge); esoteric. 
bīmāristān Hospital for the sick. e | 
Bohras Shi'i sect concentrated mainly in Gujarat and Bombay. 
buhran Crisis (of an illness). 
bukhl Meanness, parsimony. 


igi iti issi ist for a da‘ wah. | 
at Religio-political missionary; propagandist for 
pa E din “weak” imam; political appointment of a man not normally 
fully qualified for the position. u 
Dār al-Hijrah (In Shri usage) place of refuge; new scie uos dead 
Dar al-‘Ilm Cairo institute of higher learning founded in the reig 
sip d inciples of thought 
ūriyyāt Self-evident principles ght. EC 
Pris ced d religio-political organization headed by the chief dā”ī; religious 
summons, especially among the Ismā īlīs and similar ed n 
dawlah (pl. duwal) Cycle, rotation; change of time, epoch; me y; j 
dhà'i* Widespread; popular. 
dhawg Taste, inkling. 
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dhimmī Non-Muslim protected by the Islamic state; Christian or Jew. 

difā ī (In Ibadi usage) a temporary imam charged with some specific task, 
normally the defence of the state. 

dīwān Register; a department of the Islamic bureaucracy; collection of poetry bya 
single author or from a single tribe. 

dīwān al-musādarāt Diwan or department of confiscations. 

dīwān al-zimām wa-'l-istifà? Diwan or department of financial control and 
accounting. 

du'à' Private prayer, as opposed to ritual prayer (salah). 

durrā'ah Sleeved coat; the distinctive garb of the kuttāb or state secretaries. 


fada il (sing. fadilah) Virtues, merits. 

fā'idah (pl. fawa'id) Advantage; chapter, section, heading; information con- 
veyed (in a word or sentence). 

falsafah Philosophy. 

Saqth (pl. fugaha^) One learned in Islamic jurisprudence. 

al-faraj ba'd al-shiddah “Relief after misfortune”: designation of certain types of 
literary anecdote. 

Sasl (pl. fusūl) Section, chapter. 

fath (pl. futūh) Conquest, victory. 

fatmà (pl. fatawa) Legal response given by a muft? to a question of law addressed 
to him; Islamic equivalent of Roman responsa prudentium. 

fayd (Neo-Platonic) theory of emanation. 

ffl Action, verb. 

fihrist Index, catalogue, list. 

fiqh Islamic jurisprudence. 

firqah (pl. firaq) Sect. 

fitnah Dissension, civil war; particularly after the murder of ‘Uthman. 

Suri’ al-fiqh “Branches of law”; positive law as opposed to uzūl. 

Jfurūg Legal distinctions. 

Sutuwwah Chivalrous qualities of a young man; ideal of chivalry. Term applied to 
certain chivalrous organizations. In Sufism an ethical ideal of altruism. 


ghamz Massage. 

ghayb What is hidden; the world of mystery. 

ghaybah Occultation or temporary disappearance of the imam in Shi'i doctrine. 

ghayriyyah Otherness; altruism. 

ghāzī Originally one who took part in a ghazwah (raid); later used to designate 
those who pursued the Holy War against non-Muslims. 

ghubār Dust; the name given to the western form of the numerals used by the 
Arabs, which were the immediate precursors of modern European numerals. 

ghül Ghoul, desert demon appearing in different guises to men; goblin, ogre. 


hadd (pl. hudiid) Limit; divine ordinance; legal punishment; (logical) definition; 
(grammatical) rule; rank in the hierarchy of the da'wah in Isma‘ili terminology. 

hadd and muttala‘ Regulation and intuition of the true import of a Quranic verse. 

hadith (With a capital) the corpus of Traditions of the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet; (with small initial) such a Tradition. 
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hadith Occurrent, happening; appearing for the first time, having hada beginning. 
njecture; intuition. l TT 
nei saadi pilgrimage to Mecca in the month of Dhu 1-Hijjah. 
hakīm Wise; medical practitioner. : 
ol akas še sānā state of enlightenment or rapture on the Sufi path; 
circumstantial qualifier in Arabic grammar. 
hamalat al-‘ilm lbàdi missionaries. 
Geometry, engineering. l "M 
rarer tte Bo in used of philosophical works of Ismā ili literature. 
; , particle. M : " NES 
Luo Se of hadith situated between “sound” (sahth) and weak" (da īf); 
fai d; structurally correct in grammar. l 
T (Hebrew) Enlightenment. The SI SAS) F na 
i opm l 
i th century strongly influenced the cu tural deve 
art ie Jewish Enlightenment wanted to introduce the Jews bu ki 
horizons, hoping thereby to free them from their cultural ghetto and ena 
them to participate in the developments of European civilization. 
hay ah, ‘ilm al-hay'ah Astronomy. 
haylāj Prorogator in astrology. 
hayüula Matter. T 
jā” Satire, versified lampoon. M 
ATE IS migration from Mecca to ja in AD 622. 
] I. hikam) Wisdom; aphorism; rationale, reason. — l 
Pop kas) m device, stratagem, for the purpose of in fraudem legis agere; 
mechanical device, machine. 
himyah Diet, regimen. Ss 
isa ithmetic, reckoning, computation. | l 
Hen dvd Hand arithmetic, finger mathematics, using the fingers as an aid to 
calculation. 
hisbah The duties of the muhtastb. 
I |. ahzáb) Litany, incantation. 
Ic D puso Proof, a term applied to the prophets as oud deed a. 
l Vorld: the highest ranking dā'ž in any particular sector of the ; 
subordinate only to the chief dā 7. 
husn Beauty. NN 
husviyyah Essence, nature, identity. 


Ibadis Surviving sect of the Khawarij or Kharijites. 

‘Iba@di Nestorian Christian. 

"ibārah Expression i 

thda‘ Creating things from nothing; originating. 

idáfah Grammatical annexation. = A T 

BALT Attainment, accomplishment; realization, perception; consc ; 
understanding. l 

‘iffah Virtue, chastity; probity, honesty. 

ighlāq Abstruseness. = ass 

aati “making foreign”) Adding dots to letters of similar shape i 


distinguish between them. 
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i jāg Inimitability of the Qur'an. 


ijāzah Licence given by a scholar to his pupil, authorizing the latter to transmit and 


teach a text. 
tjma* Consensus; the consensus of the Islamic community. 


ijtihad Exertion; right and duty of forming one's own opinion on how the rules of 


law are to be interpreted. 

ikha' Brotherhood; friendship. 

ikhtilaf Disagreement; difference of opinion between different schools of law. 

Ikhwan al-$afā' “Brethren of Sincerity” (or “Purity”). They composed their 
Rasail between AH 350 and 375; these Rasā”i/ attempt to fuse the teachings of 
neo-Platonism with the ideas of Isma‘ilism. 

iktisāb Doctrine of moral appropriation. 

ilahiyyat Metaphysics; spiritual concerns. 

ilham Illumination; inspiration through divine revelation. 

"*tllah (pl. ‘tlal) Cause; defect, especially gap in chain of authentic transmission of a 
hadith. 

‘tlm Knowledge; science; mere book-learning as opposed to ma'rifah. 

“tlm al-‘adad The science of number. 

‘tlm al-hisab The science of reckoning, including both algebra and arithmetic. 

"ilm al-lughah Lexicography; the science of language. 

‘tlm al-migat Science of astronomical timekeeping. 

‘tlm al-rijāl Science of trustworthy authorities in Hadith. 

‘tlm al-turuq Science of roads, knowledge of itineraries. 

tmam Leader, especially religious leader; the head of the Islamic community 
according to the Shi‘ah; paragon; leader in communal prayer (salah). 

Imāmī Twelver Shi'i. 

imam muhtasib A leader of the Ibadis when the state is not properly constituted; 


the title imam here is a politesse, and in fact rationalizes the position of certain 
individuals in history. 


īmān Faith, being a believer. 

inshā' Art of drawing up official documents. 

iqlim Clime; one of the seven zones parallel with the equator into which 
geographers divided the inhabited world. 

igtā Administrative grant, whereby the state granted its fiscal rights over lands 
that remained juridically the property of their previous owners. Such a grant was 
held in lieu of payment from the public treasury for service. 

igtisád Moderation, circumspection; economy. 

trāb The inflectional terminations of nouns and verbs. 

tradah The aspiration of the murid to undertake the journey of the soul to God. 

ishārāt Indications, hints; type of Süfi exegesis of the Qur'an which seeks to avoid 
the presumption of binding the divine will; signs indicative of a ship's position 
(navigation). 

ishráq Illumination, enlightenment; illuminative philosophy. The name given to 
illuminative wisdom advocated by Shihāb al-Dīn al-Suhrawardī (d. 587/1191), 
who drew upon a revival of Zoroastrian angelology, neo-Platonic cosmology 
and in particular the metaphysical works of Ibn Sina. From these sources and his 
own spiritual experience al-Suhrawardi created the ishrāgī philosophy, or the 


philosophy of illumination, a description of ecstatic and mystical experience in 
the framework of philosophical ideas. 
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ishrāgī Illuminative; pertaining to illuminative philosophy. 

ism Given name; noun. 

ismiyyah Nominality. l "m B 

imid Chain of authorities, in particular in Hadith and historical writings. 

isrā īliyyā i iti lify Quranic allusions. 

isrā īliyyāt Jewish traditions used to amp l 

aai The (four) elements according to Greek and Islamic physical pud 

istihsān “Approval”; a discretionary opinion in breach of strict analogy in Is amic 
law: method for the determination of decisions when conflicting principles 

> 

compete for consideration. l RES 

istighab al-hal Presumption that a fact is valid failing proof to the contrary. 

istiglah Juridical procedure whereby the public interest is taken into account. 

stità'a “ability” f will. 

istita‘ah The “ability” to act, or freedom o E 

Ithnà Ashariyyah “Twelvers”, Imamis; the most important sect of the Shi ah, and 
the official form of Islam in Persia. l 

ittihād Union; (in Christian usage) incarnation. 

ittigāl Unitedness, union; contact, communication. 


iabr Compulsion; doctrine of predestination. — l 
Ai. jabr val-mugabalah The two basic operations of Arabic algebra. 
brites Believers in predestination. l 
PERR The term used by Muslim writers to denote the period before 
Muhammad’s mission. 
j@ iz Permissible. 
jamal Beauty. l l l o 
Jarbrln Ibn Khurradādhbih a geographical area including Armenia, Ādharbāyjān, 
Gīlān, Tabaristān and countries beyond. 
jawab (pl. ajwibah) An answer, reply. — 
jawhariyyah (Divine) substance in Islamic theology. 
jawwad Giver of gifts. A 
iidhr Unknown root in algebra. "IN 
y Invisible beings that may be harmful or helpful to human beings; demons. 
jizyah Poll-tax; capitation tax. 
jüd Generosity; act of divine love. 
jumlah Sentence (in grammar); summary. 


kabirah (pl. kaba’ir) Great sin, grave offense, atrocious crime. 
kadhkhudāh Lord of the significant luminary's term in astrology. 
kāfir Unbeliever. 

kahhal Oculist. 

kāhin Pre-Islamic soothsayet. 

kalām Speech; scholastic theology. 

kāmil Metre employed in Arabic poetry. 

kammiyyah Quantity. l l silā 
karāmah AES Grace, thaumaturgic and charismatic gifts. 
karshūnī Arabic written in Syriac letters. l i 
karūbiyyūn Cherubim, cherubic intelligences, intellectual angels. 
kasb, iktisāb Acquisition; personal initiative. — n 
kashf Uncovering; exposure, unveiling; revelation, illumination. 


-ce 


kashf, zuhiir The period of open rule of the imams (Ismāīlī usage). 
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kātib (pl. kuttāb) Secretary; clerk in government service. 

kātib al-amwal Secretary for finance. 

kattb al-insha^ Secretary for correspondence. 

kayfiyyah Quality. 

Kaysāniyyah A Shīī subsect which supported al-Mukhtār b. abi “Ubayd. 

khabar Political or military intelligence; grammatical predicate. 

khabbāz Baker; public baker of the market. 

kharāj At first taxes or tribute generally, then specialized to mean land tax as 
opposed to poli tax. 

khārij External. 

al-khassah The elite; upper class. 

khawass Magical proptrties of things. 

khawf Fear, dread. 

Khojas A closed caste of Indian Isma‘ili Muslims, most of whom are followers of 
the Agha Khan. 

kitāb (pl. kutub) Writing; scripture; book; in Hadith a division approximating to 
a chapter. 

kitabah Writing; the art of the secretary. 

kurrāsah (pl. kurrāsāt) Quite; gathering of a book. 


lamiyyah Poem rhyming in T. 

laqab (pl. algāb) (Earlier) name alluding to a personal characteristic; (later) 
honorific title. 

lughz (pl. alghāz) Riddle. 

lutf Divine favour; grace. 


ma_ānī al-Qur'an Minutiae of the meanings of the Qur’an. 

ma arid al-kalam Vagaties of speech, linguistic ambiguities. 

madhhab (pl. madhahib) Procedure; opinion, belief; creed, doctrine; movement, 
school; orthodox rite of jurisprudence. 

ma dhūn Assistant to a dā 7. 

madiq Strait. 

madnün bihā Esoteric. 

madrasah (pl. madāris) School, college; institution of higher learning, frequently 
attached to a mosque. 

maghāzī Early Muslim military expeditions in which the Prophet took part. 

Maghrib The Islamic West; north-west Africa; in Ibn Khurradādhbih it means 
northern Iraq, Byzantium, Syria, Egypt and the lands to the west of these. 

mahabbah Love. 

mahdi "Rightly guided one": a messianic figure who will remove injustice from 
the world and bring about an era of justice for the oppressed. 

ma'iyyah Relationship of coincidence between two phenomena. 

majāz al-Qur'án Lexical and syntactical usage of the Qur'an. 

majlis (pl. majalis) Meeting, session; scholarly discussion, salon; (in pl.) written 
record of such discussions. 

majmë“ Collected; totality, sum; nomocanon. 

makān Space, place. 

makfirah (In Ibadi usage) a major sin requiring formal repentance (tawbah). 

mamarr Transit. 


ma'mūl fih “Operated upon"; grammatical term applied to that part of an 
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utterance which is the object, in contradistinction to its *amil, or "operator". 
«rā Meaning, content. l 
a great deeds, feats, exploits; laudatory biography. 
1 in grammar). 
spiest S T ud Intermediate position; the ease png SRA 
by the Mu‘tazilites in Islam with regard to a major sinner: he was neither a = 
believer nor an unbeliever; he was in between and would be punished by God. 
magāmah (pl. magāmāt) Assembly, session, meeting; a genre of Arabic E 
written in rhymed prose presenting a short dramatic scene; stage of spiritua 
development; station of the mystic path. l " "n l 
ma'gūlāt Philosophical matters; things that are intelligible or rational; categories. 
ma 'rifah Knowledge; immediate knowledge of the divine; gnosis. 
? „masā il) Problems; quaestiones. 
S aka idee aaa the teachers or shaykhs under whom 
studied. «at 
Mi IE B East; lands to the east of Egypt in Ibn dui sean it 
means Persia and Afghanistan, extending into India, China and Centra pet 
mashriq? llluministic; pertaining to "Oriental" wisdom or philosophy, an 
closely related to tshraq. 
massah (pl. mussah) Land surveyor. 
mathnasi Type of poetry in couplets. 
matn (pl. mutūn) Text (lit. "backbone"). l m = 
mawģi" Syntactical function of a word which determines its vocalization. 
mawlā (pl. mawālī) Client, non-Arab Muslim. i A 
mazālim Complaints (concerning miscarriages or denials of justice). 
mihnah Inquisition; ordeal, tribulation, misfortune. 
mikthār Talkative, garrulous. 
mīl Unit of measurement in Arabic, standardized at close to 2,000 metres. 
al-milal wa-'l-nihal literature. Literature devoted to comparative religion. 
millah Religious community; denomination; creed. 
mīgāt (pl. mawaqit) pees s nā 
igyās (pl. āyīs) Analogical patte 
mind ee AE ister journey to the seven heavens, made on the 
27th Rajab from Jerusalem. 
mithal Example. bd 
īzā : nce of divine justice. l 
i the ARMS between faith in the heart of the believer and 
action in his daily life. T 
mubdi' Creating things from nothing; originator. 
mubtada’ Grammatical subject. 

1 e who explains a text; exegete. l ] 
uii specialist in Islamic law, competent to issue a fatwā. 
muhaddith Hadīth scholar, collecting and studying the Hadīth. 
muhal Wrong, perverted; intrinsically meaningless in grammatical usage. 

1 ineer; geometer. - 
erp ao ied in regard to the doctrine that the Qur'an is caused. 
muhmal Neglected; combinations of radicals not used in Arabic ded ss 
muhtastb Inspector of the market; Islamic official whose role can be traced bac 
the Byzantine agoranomos or market inspector. 
mujahadah (Moral) striving. 
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mu jam Alphabet; dictionary. 

müjis Concise; abstract, epitome. 

mujizah Miracle, wonder. 

mukabbir (pl. mukabbirūn) Pronouncing the formula “Allah akbar” (“God is 
vety great"); one who chants this. 

mukāsir Assistant to a dā 1, next in rank after ma dhūn. 

mu min Believer. 

munāsabah Appropriateness of the literary sequence of the verses and sūrahs of 
the Qur'an. 

Murjí ites A sect which arose in the Umayyad period which suspended judgement 
against believers who had committed sins. 

musajja“ Composed in rhymed prose. 

musannát Dams with sluices. 

mushahadah Seeing, vision; contemplation. 

musnad Work of Hadith in which individual hadith can be attributed to the 
Prophet himself. 

mustaf'ilun A foot of poetry consisting of two long, one short and one long 
syllable. 

mustajīb Candidate seeking admission to the Isma‘ili da'wah. 

musta'mal In use; combinations of radicals actually used in words. 

mustagīm Straight, right; making sense grammatically. 

mut'ah Marriage contracted on a temporary basis. 

mutakallim (pl. mutakallimün) Scholastic theologian; speaker (in grammar), as 
opposed to person addressed (mukhātab). 

mutarjim 'Translator. 

Mu'tazilah Theological school which created the speculative dogmatics of Islam. 

muzdawij Double; a type of double-rhymed poem. 


nafs Soul 

nafy Grammatical negation. 

nahdah Renaissance. 

nahin (pl. nuháh) Grammarian. 

nahw grammar; syntax. 

nahwi (pl. nahmiyyun) Grammarian. 

nà th ‘an al-fa' il Agent of the passive verb. 

naql Conveying, transmission; translation; copy; tradition. 

naskh “Book-hand” style of Arabic script (contrasted with kufic); abrogation 
cancellation, repeal. 

na$$ Content, purport, text; constituting a proof. 

nass jalt Public designation of a successor. 

nass khaft Private designation of a successor. 

na't (pl. nu ūt) Description; title descriptive of rank. 

nátiq A prophet who has revealed a new law, such as Muhammad, or an expected 
lawgiver. 

na tirah Water-wheel, noria. 

nazar Theoretical enquiry. 

nisbah Kinship, relationship, affinity; derivative form (ending in -7) of a name or 
other noun; see CHALUP, 19. 

nüniyyah Poem rhyming in “n”. 
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qabih Ugly, bad; structurally incorrect in grammar. — 

qadar Divine foreordaining, predestination; fate, destiny. l l 

Qadarites The earliest school of philosophy in Islam, which believed in human 
free will. 

gaddah Coucher for cataract. 

gādī Judge of a skarī ah court. l l 

qadiyyah Lawsuit; (legal) case, cause, question, affair. 

qadüm Bold, audacious. 

qahr Constraint. 

gā'id Leader, especially a military leader; tribal chief. 

galam dadiq Fine style of handwriting. 

galam jalīl Thick style of handwriting. l 

ganāk (pl. gunī) Subterranean irrigation channel or conduit: stream, waterway. 

Qaramitah Qarmatians, an extremist Isma‘ili movement. It founded a state in 
eastern Arabia in 281/894 which lasted until the end of the fifth/eleventh century. 


qasas Stories (coll.); didactic narratives used by Süfis; fables. "— 

giblah Direction to which Muslims turn in praying (towards the Ka bah in Mecca). 

qidam al-"ālam Eternity of the world. l l " 

gira ah (pl. qira at) Recitation of the Qur'an; variant reading of the Qur'àn. 

giyās Ana!ogy; the process of arriving at a legal decision by analogy. 

al-gudamā” al-khamsah The five pre-eternal principles: Creator, soul, matter, 
space, time. 

gudrah Power, ability. l = l 

qutb (pl. agtāb) Axis, pivot, pole; head of the hierarchy of atwliyā , or saints. 

quwwah Power, faculty. 


Rādhāniyyah A group of Jewish merchants who traded between Europe and the 
lands of Islam (mentioned by Ibn Khurradadhbih). „= 
Rafidites A division of the Shi'is who forsook Zayd b. "Alī b. al-Husayn b. "Alī b. 
abi Talib; used by Sunnis for any sect of the Shi'is. EN l 

raj ah “Return” of the imam from death or occultation in the doctrine of the 
Shī'ah. l ww 

rajaz A metre employed in Arabic poetry, though considered inferior to the other 
classical metres. l 

rak‘ah The words and actions involved in Islamic ritual prayer, involving a 
bending of the torso from an upright position, followed by two prostrations. 

ramad Ophthalmia; eye disease. 

ramal Name of a poetical metre. 

ramz (pl. rumūz) Symbol, sign. 

rasd Astronomical observation. " l N i 

ra’y Opinion; individual reasoning; exercising opinion in arriving at a lega 
decision. 

riba Excess, interest, usury. 

risālah (pl. rasa^il) Epistle; literary genre in the form of a letter. 

rizq Livelihood, means of living; subsistence, sustenance; boon. 

ru'yah Vision or visibility of God. 


. D PE 14 
sabab Cause; the motivating cause for doing an act (a constituent of istiķā ah, or 
ability to act). 
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sabal Pannus; tissue covering whole or part of the cornea of the eye. 

Sābi'ah Name of two different sects: (1) the Mandaeans, a Judaeo-Christian 
gnostic sect in Iraq; (2) the Sabians of Harrān, a pagan sect in existence as late as 
the fifth/eleventh century. 

safir Envoy, ambassador; (in Shīī usage) designation of the leaders through 
whom the twelfth imam communicated with his followers. 

saghīrah (pl. saghá ir) Venial sin; minor mistake. 

Sahabah The group of the Companions of the Prophet. 

sāhib al-barid wa-'I-khabar Director of posts and intelligence. 

saj Balanced and rhyming prose; utterance Originating with pre-Islamic 
soothsayers, of primitive style, short and witha single, invariable monorhyme at 
the end of each member. 

Salafiyyah A “return to sources” school in Islam (end of nineteenth century). 

salah Canonical prayer. 

sāmit Imam who does not reveal a new law, but who is the chief exponent and 
interpreter of the existing law. 

sāgiyah Irrigation device using chains of pots for raising water, driven by animal 
power. 

sarf Morphology. 

sarsám Meningitis. 

satr Concealment; period of concealment, i.e. the first stage of Fatimid history. 

sawm Fasting. 

saydalī (pl. sayadilah) Pharmacist. 

shahadah Testimony; the bearing witness that there is no deity but God and that 
Muhammad is his messenger; the Muslim creed. 

shakk Doubt, misgiving. 

shakkāziyyah Astrolabe having a single plate. 

sharh Systematic commentary. 

shari (In Ibadi usage) a full, plenipotentiary imam in a period of the expanding state 
(guhūr). 

shart ah The corpus of Islamic law. 

shart (pl. shurūt) Stipulation; legal document; (in Ibadi usage) condition of 
limiting legal authority (e.g. the phrase "Jā shart alā 'I-imām”). 

shawkah Might, power of political leadership. 

al-shay Lit. "the thing": “x”, the unknown quantity in algebra. 

shaykh Elder, chief, head (of a tribe); teacher, master. 

Shī ah (adj. Shī ī) Sect who hold that headship of the Islamic community belongs 
only to descendants of "Alī and Fatimah. 

shi'r ta limi Didactic verse. 

shu'a at Rays; beams; spokes. 

shūrā Consultative council; the council of electors appointed by the caliph ‘Umar 
to choose his successor. 

Shu'ubiyyah Anti-Arab political and literaty movement, especially strong in 
Iranian circles. 

shuyükh al-hirfah (lit. “shaykhs of the craft") Designation often used of masters 
of the Sufi way, though properly referring to the guilds of futuwwah. 

sifāt al-dhat Essential attributes of God. 

sifat al-fi'l Attributes of action, with reference to God. 

sifāt al-idafah or nisbiyyah Relative attributes. 
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‘fat shar iyyah Legal epithets. 
a Record, sens qus eer: morphology 
inā" -i^ráb The art of inflection; m . l 
eid ol siar) Way of acting, conduct; life, biography, especially of the PO 
story; theological epistle sent between different Ibadi communities; (in the Ph) 
biographies, heroic deeds, campaigns; branch of the shari ah dealing with the 
conduct of military expeditions and the rights to be accorded enemies; laws 
‘ira dge of jud t which spans hell 
gira idge of judgement w . l 
A holga The book of the organization of the “circle” of ulema and 
neophytes directing the north African Ibadi communities. vagement 
styasah (pl. siyasat) Statecraft, administration; (in navigation) crew ma nage er : 
sunnah Way, path; customary practice, usage sanctioned by tra ition: he ying 
and doings of the Prophet which have been established as legally bin ng 
Sunni Muslim who believes that the sunnah cannot be overridden by any human 
authority (for practical purposes antithetical to Shi’). 
sūrah A chapter of the Qur'an. 


tabaqah (pl. tabagāt) Layer; generation, class; (in the pl.) collective biography. 
ta’bid Perpetual negation (in grammar). —— l 
tbi ün (sing. tābiē) Successors, the generation after the Prophet's Companions 
(Sahabah). 
tadbīr al-mulk Kingship, statecraft. 
tadwin Committing to writing. 
tafsir Quranic exegesis. 
tahmid Eulogy. mE l 
tajassud Becoming corporeal; materialization; incarnation. 
tajribah Experience; experimentation. | ou 
takhliyat aLsku ün Freedom of circumstances (a constituent of istiķā ah, or 
ability to act). mE 
talab al-ri^ásah Pursuit of leadership; rivalry. 
ta lif Literary composition. 
talqin Rote learning. 
ta‘miyah Obscurity in expression. 
tamyiz Specifying element in grammar. l V 
taqdir Interpolation of an elucidatory phrase in exegesis; (in grammar) 
paraphrasing of unexpressed forms or meanings. 
ta'gīd Complexity. l l a 
taqiyyah Dissimulation of one’s real beliefs when in fear of one’s life. of the 
taglīd Imitation; clinging to tradition; reference to the Companiors B 
Prophet; reliance on the teaching of a master; adopting the doctrine of a sc 
of law for a particular transaction. 
tagsīm Dichotomous classification (grammar). 
taqwa Godliness, piety. 
taqwim Ephemerides. 
ta'rikh Dating; history, annals. l 
tarīgah Way; term for the Süfi path; mystical method, system or school for 
following such a path. 
tarjamah (pl. tarājim) Translation; biography. 
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tasawwuf Mysticism. 

tashbth Anthropomorphism; regarding God as resembling corporeal things. 

tashkīk Ambiguity. 

tas 1b Making difficult; being intentionally obscure. 

taswīr Depiction. 

ta til Annulment; denying God all attributes (as opposed to tashbth). 

tawhid The doctrine of the unity of God. 

tasīl A meter employed in Arabic poetry. 

ta wil Esoteric or allegorical interpretation of the Qur'àn or law; the process of 
extracting the batin from the vàhir. 

tawsiyah Enjoining of good counsels. 

ta yīd Reinforcement (grammar). 

ta‘yin al-mubham Naming the unnamed; term of Quranic exegesis denoting the 
effort to make everything known. 

tayman The south; in Ibn Khurradadhbih virtually identical with the Arabian 
peninsula. 

ta'ziyah Consolation on bereavement. 

tazkiyah Pronouncement of a person's integrity; attestation of upright character. 

tibb al-'ammah Popular medicine. 

al-tibb al-nabawi “Prophetical medicine"; medical recommendations and teach- 
ings attributed to the Prophet Muhammad. 


ummah Folk; the Islamic community. 
"urf Customary law. 
“ushr Tithe. 


usül al-fiqh The “roots” or theoretical bases of Islamic law. 


xa 'd Promises. 

Wahhabiyyiin Followers of Muhammad b. “Abd al-Wahhāb (1115—1201/1703—87), 
who aimed at the restoration of pure Islam by doing away with all innovations 
(bida'). 

wahy Divine inspiration of a prophet. 

wa'īd Admonitions. 

walt (pl. awliyā”) Saint. 

walt (pl. wulāh) Ruler, governor. 

wagf Form of mortmain under which property is rendered inalienable and the 
income devoted to charitable purposes. 

wāgifah A sect whose line of imams has ended and is expecting a Mahdi ot qa ^im, 
such as the Qarmatians or the Twelver Shi‘is, unlike those who believe in a 
continuing imamate, such as the Fatimids or the Nizārī Ismā īlīs today. 

wasāyā Testaments, or admonitions, designed to instruct by moralizing. A form of 
literature characteristic of Sufism. 

wast; asās Executor of a prophet's will or the head of a series of imams, such as ‘Ali 
b. abi Tālib after Muhammad, or Aaron after Moses. 

wilayah (In Ibadi usage) association with other Muslims. 

wird (pl. awrād) Litanies compounded of adhkar or remembrance formulae. 

wizārah Office of vizier or minister. 

wujub Necessity. 
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wuqüf (In Ibādī usage) suspended judgement concerning the status of a member gi 
the community; an intermediate position between association (ssilayah) an 


dissociation (bara'ah). 


WU ; y is 
yajūz, lā yajūz “It is allowed”; “it is not allowed” (prescriptive terms in 
grammar). l 
yaqīn Certainty, conviction. 
yüqüt Precious stone, gem. 


gāhid Ascetic. l l 

gāhir Exterior; external sense, literal meaning; exoteric. pā 

Zāhirī School of law relying on the literal (ya@hir) meaning of the Quran. 

gakāh Alms-tax of prescribed amount. 

Venir iar Astrolabe having one plate with markings for the coordinate systems 
of both the celestial equator and the ecliptic. 

«ij (pl. gījāt) Astronomical table. 

gill (pl. gilāl) Shadow, tangent. l 

ziyārah Visitation (to holy place or shrine). 

zuhür The full realization of an Ibadi state. 
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influence 158; chancery documents 16 3, 
164, 201, 223—4; hisbah, manuals of 150, 
160—1; as historical source 201; on 
irrigation system 158; on land management 
159-60; “Mirrors for Princes” 165—7, 204, 
232; Persian influence 158, 1 $9; on postal 
and intelligence services 158, 164; practical 
manuals 156—61, 301, 108; on statecraft 
165—7; on taxation 159—60; treatises for 
secretaries 157-8, 161—3 
admonitions, Sifi 60 
‘Adud al-Dawlah 203, 206 
"Adudi hospital, Baghdad 359 
adultery, penalty for 42-3 
Aegidius de Thebaldis 298, 300 
acrostatics 263, 330 
Aesop 508 
af al al-mugarabah (verbs of appropinquation) 
12j 
al-Afdal (Yemeni prince) 108, 222 
al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamàli 244 
afdal (most excellent, of imam) 16, 17, 19 
Afdal-Bata'ibi observatory, Cairo 288 
Afghanistan 276 
‘Afif b. al-Makin b. Mu'ammil 451 
al- Aflah b. "Abd al-Wahhāb, Abū Sa‘id 35 
Africa, east 38 
Africa, north: Christian populations 446; 
Fatimid rule 236, 2 39—40; local law 143, 
151; map 373; see also: Berbers; Maghrib; 
Morocco; Sahara 
Africa, west 317—18, 322, 342 
afterlife 79, 98, 99—100, 101, 386—7, 388; 


rewards and punishments 100, 403, 440 
Agakhān III 247 
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Ahmad b. Hanbāl 145 
Ahmad b. al-Mu‘tasim 364 
Ahmad al-Burnusi Zarrük 69 
Ahrün of Alexandtia 345, 481 M 
al-Ahwal, Muhammad b. Nu'mān 20, 21 
al- Ahwāzī 293 n 
jb (litanies) 67 

jon dc of Prophet Muhammad) 43 : 
akbbār (type of historical writing) 189, 195, 19 
Akhbar majmif ab (anon.) 219 

Akbbār al-Sin wa- I-Hind 322 

al- Akhfash al-Awsa 124 

akhlat see humours i 

Akkadian technical terminology 159 
al-Akwa', al-Qadi Ismail 243 

‘Ala’ al-Dawlah 392 

Alamüt 244-5, 246, 425 

al-‘Alawi, ‘Ali b. Muhammad 213 

al-Alawi, Yahya b. Hamzah 238 

Albinus 494 M 

Albumasar see Māshā allāh os ty 

alchemy xv, xvii, 327-41; aurifaction eee 

335; aurifiction 328-9; balance, theory o 


33). 336, 340; and chemistry xvii, 331, 336, 


337, 339; Chinese 332-3, 335; epe 
339; Egyptian 551-2; elixirs 330, 335, 339, 


337, 338; equipment 328, 336, 338; esoteric 


aspects 328, 331, 335, 338, 339—40; 
European 340-1; Hellenistic 33 1—2, 334, 
335; Ibn Sind 338, 340; Jabirian AJ 
332, 333—5, 336, 340, 341; al- Jildaki oe 
` 40; macrobiotics 330, 332; manuals 33 : 
338; numerology 335; processes n X 
337, 338; pseudographs 328, 332, 33 A 
quicksilver/sulphur theory 33475. 3 ) : 
Abü Bakr Mubammad b. Zakariyyā al- : 
Rāzī 328, 335—7, 338, 349, 341; Science o 
Generation 335; substances 336-7; 
translations 332, 333, 341; vocabulary 341 
O 229, 230, 379, 496 
Ai Aphrodisias 346, 365, 366, 488, 
1, 492 M M 
nesi. int of Macedon ud Great", Dhü 
"l-Qarnayn) 79, 81, 165-6, 292 
Pee i education 365, 369, 380, 489; 
History of Patriarchs of, 45 6, 457, 458; 
traditions passed to Harran 495; water- 
clock 262 
Alexius of Byzantium 291 
Alfonso X of Castile 270 
algebra 254, 255-6 
“algorithm” 255 


«Alī b. Ibrāhīm al-Qummi 24, 48 T 
"Alī b. ‘Isa b. Dāwūd (“the Good Vizier”) 164, 


491 " 

«Alī b. Īsā al-Kahhal 345, 359 

«Alī b. Īsā b. Mahan 157 

"Alī b. Jahm 503 

*Ali b. Khalaf 286 

"Alī b. Mungidh 220 

"Alī b. Ridwān 298, 352, 496 

‘Ali b. al-Sayrafi 222, 245 

«Alī al-Hādī 23 : 

«Alī al-Hamadháni 60 - 

«Alī al-Ridà: on creation of Qur'an 28; imamate 
20-1, 22; on istitā ab 25; al-Ma mün 
declares heir 21, 485; and Qummi 
Traditionists 24; tomb 425 

allegory 73, 331, 399—400; Sufi 56, 68, 70, 71 

Allony, N. 475 | 

Almohad empire 11, 215, 231-2 

Almoravids 11, 213, 251 

alms (a/-zakab) 10, 140, 142, 157, 499-500 

Alonso, Manuel 396 

Iphabets 108—9 ec 
dn grammatical operation 125; judicial 
practice 141, 148, 151 
Amari, Michele 21; 
al- A* mash, Ibn Mihrān 181 
mber; magnetism 257 
sabia gt of Arabic script 115, 119, 178, 
463, 471; in ģiyal literature 130; of Qur'an 
41, 119 
Ambrose of Milan 448 
Amid, Mesopotamia 257 
al-Amin (caliph) 480 
al-Āmir (caliph) 243 = 
“Ammar b. "Alī al-Mawsili 359-60 
Amorium, booty from pue Se 
mr (divine power of mandate +9 
js b. ‘Abdullah >. Layth al-Qab'ah 182-3 
‘Amr al-Makki 69, 72 —— 
al-amr bi |-ma' r&f (moral imperative) 7 
‘Amris b. al-Fath 37 
amzijah (temperaments) 343, 356 
analogy see giyās 
anatomy 347, 356 
Anawati, G. C. an : 
Anbār (Pumpeditha) 464 E 
i onda 66, 169, 212; see also individual 
civilizations — 
Andalusia see Spain 
Andarzghar 296, 299 
Andronicus 292 


142; and formation of Hanafite school 142; 
on ikbtilāf al-madbahib 1 52; and Kitab al- 
Jami al-kabir 144; works 142; Kitab al- 
Kbarāj 142, 144, 157, 159, 192; Kitab al- 
Radd 142, 143 

Abi Zakariyyā” Yahya b. abi Bakr al-Warjalānī 
232, 239 


anecdotes 205, 309; in administrative literature 
163-4, 165; animal 181—2; in biography 
0—3, 186, 350 
MON i i ak arch- 13, 394, 395 
animal stories 181—2, 273, 508 
Ankara, booty from 482, 487 
annals 196—7 


agrumiya (“grammar”) 134 
abl al-hadith 10, 143 

abl al-ķadīth wa-/-nagl 10 
abl al-kalām wa-I-"agl 10 


‘Ali, Zahid 247 2l š 
«Alī b. al-“Abbas al-Majüsi 348, 354, 35 

"Alī b. abi Talhah 44 

«Alī b. abi Talib 3, 16, 60, 141, 189, 507 

Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah bārā vm un 

Amad b. "Alī b. Ma'mün 184 «Alī b. al-Husayn b. "Alī Zayn al- Abidin 16, 17, 
Ahmad b. Buwayh 294 A 
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al-Ansari, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 1 38 
al- Angārī, Safwan 502-3 
al-Ansgari al-Harawi, ‘Abdullah 63, 67, 74 
al- Antaki, ‘Abdullah b. al-Fadl 447, 451 
al- Anģākī, Abū Bakr 241 ; 
al-Anfaki, ‘Asim 56, 66 
al- Antākī, Bülus 451 
al-Antaki, Yahya b. Sa'īd 219, 241, 457 
"Antarah b. Shaddād 354 
anthrax 356 
anthropomorphism (tashbīb) 8, 11, 20, 21, 2 3, 
27, 34 
Antioch, Syria 455, 457, 495 
Antiochus 296 
Anūshirvān, Khusraw 165, 166, 185, 503 
Anūshirwān b. Khālid, Sharaf al-Dīn Abū Nasr 
218 
anwa books 275 
Aparviz, Khusraw 16; 
aphorisms 350, 356, 505 
aphrodisiacs 361 
Apocalypse of St John the Divine 449 
Apollonius of Petga 251, 252, 486, 495 
Apollonius of Tyana 339 
apologetic: Christian 451; Islamic 2; Judaeo- 
Arabic 467; $ūfī 64, 7o-1 
‘aq@ id (doctrinal ideas) 407 
“aqd see contracts 
al-Aqfahsi, Shihab al-Din b. ‘Imad al-Din 
507 
"agīdāt (compendia of dogma) 14-1; 
“aql see reason 
al"agl al-fa‘al (“Active Intellect”) 385—6, 388 
agrabadhinat (formularies) 376 
al-A‘rabi, Abū Sa'id Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ziyād 6o, 69 
Arabic language: Arabicization of Copts, Syriac 
and Greck speakers 212; colloquial and 
dialect xvi, 107, 219, 220, 461, 463, 472; 
foreign etymologies 116; Jews’ adoption of 
461, 463-4; lexical development 115, 116, 
249, 344, 366, 368, 463-4, 489; loan-words 
in other languages 341; Middle 464, 468; 
philosophers’ use 76; rhetoric 125; see also: 
"arabiyyab; translation; and under scripts 
'arabiyyab (classical Arabic usage) xvi, 106—7, 
112, 113, 114, 116, 117, 124, 130 
‘Arafat, day of 409 
Aramaic language 116, 463, 464, 469 
Archimedes: on hydraulics and dynamics 259; 
“Method” 252; translations 251, 486, 488, 
495; water-clocks 263, 267, 268 
architecture 249 
archives 201-2, 208, 211, 227 
Ard al-Hind 33 
Ardashir 503 
al-Arfādī, "Alī b. Dawüd 451 
«Arīb b. Sa‘d al-Qurtubi 201, 203, 214, 455 
Aristatchus of Samos 492 
Aristotle xvi: and Alexander the Great 79, 81, 


165—6; and alchemy 332, 338, 339; al- 
Birüni on 409-10, 411, 426, 421-2; on 


creation 366, 372, 436, 492; demonstrative 


syllogism 385; in education 339, 364-5, 
380; on elements 329—30, 332; Harranians 
and 294, 481; Ibn al-Haytham's 
commentary 257; Ibn Sina on 100, 395, 


409-10, 421-2; Ibn Tufayl on 96, 100, 104; 


immortality, supposed 97; "just, lawful 


and fair” 122; on knowledge 395, 400, 426; 


literary style 77; on manual work 262; and 
medicine 356, 357, 358, 360, 361; 
metaphysics 388, 396, 433, 436 (Plato's 
harmonized with) 78-87, 365, 369, 378; 
neo-Platonism and 369; on parts of speech 
128; physics 294, 297; sciences, 
classification of 392; translation 481, 482— 
3, 484, 489, 491; on unity of God 380, 453 
works: De Anima 482, 483; De Caelo et 
Mundo 409-10, 482-3; De Interpretatione 
380-2; Ethics 79, 98, 100, 104, 487, 491-2; 
Mechanical Problems 272-3; Organon 481, 
492, 494; Physics 486; Poetics 493; Politic: 
483; Posterior Analytics 383, 481, 492; Prior 
Analytics 81, 383 
see also under al-Fārābī, Abū Nasr Muhammad 
Aristotle, Theology of (pseudo-Aristotle) 365, 
466, 471, 490 
arithmetic 160, 254—5; al-Birüni on 497, 411; 
numerals 254—5, 391; sexagesimal system 
255, 278 
Armenian church 232, 451, 452; in Egypt 222, 
241, 244 
Armenian language 108, 448 
armillary sphere 286 
Ars Medicinae Articella 344 
arsenic 329 
Arwā bint Ahmad, Sayyidah 243 
Aryabhata 302 
asbāb al-nuzūl (dating of Qur'an) 44-5 
asceticism 52, 54, 58; Plato's pious ascetic 85, 
84-6 
Asclepius 480 
al-Ash‘ari, Abū '!-Hasan "Alī b. Isma‘il xvi, 7-9, 
19, 22, 205, 238 
al-Ash'ari, Sa‘d b. ‘Abdullah al-Qummi 238 
Ash arism 4, 7—9, 50; al-Ghazālī and 428, 430, 
435; see also al-Ash‘ari, Abū ?l-Hasan 
al- Ashraf (Yemeni prince) 108 
“Asim al-Antaki 56, 61n, 66 
Asín Palacios, Miguel 428 
al-‘Askari, Abū "l-Hasan ‘Ali 23 
askudār (scroll) 158 
al-Asma"i, Abū Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb 
106, 503 
al-‘Asqalani see Ibn Hajar 
Assassins 186, 224 
assaying methods 329, 330 
al- Astarābādhī, Radi 'I-Dīn Muhammad 135 
Astat (Eustathius) 490 
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astrolabes 267, 280, 286; abjad system 255; al- 
Birüni on 267, 286, 413, 422-3; eatly 
Islamic 481—2; makers 262, 481; . 
shakkaziyyah 286; zargāliyjah 286; zawraqt 
l . 
Ei xv, xvii, 290-300; Babylonian 291; al- 
Birüni and 288, 299, 405, 497, A 3, 414, 
—16, 421; Byzantine 295, 296; 
Sucde nde iod 280; and foundation of 
Baghdad 293, 478; Greek 290, 29172, 293, 
295, 297, 301, 415 (Ptolemy) 292, 294, 295, 
296, 298, 299, 416, 481; Harranian 292, 
297, 298, 486; Indian 290, 295, 295, E 
299, 415; Ya'gūb b. Isķāg al-Kindī an 
296, 299, 364, 367; Latin West and 294, 
295, 296; mathematical 407, 415; medicine 
and 347, 363; origins 290-1; Persian Z 
292—3, 293—, 297, 299; philosophy anc 
297, 367; Süfi literature on 64; translations 
290, 291—2, 294, 295, 296, 481, 482; 778 on 
1 
Ma xv, 274-89; Banū Mūsā and 249; al- 
Bīrūnī on 277, 279, 283, 288, 406, 408-9, 
411, 415, 418; Byzantine 294, 296; 
Christian 248, 459; chronology 288; 
computer analysis, modern 285; crescent 
visibility 280, 284—5; development of 
Islamic xvii, pr en s panera 
15, 422; ephemerides 279-80; € 
167, as ip and 302, 318; Greek 
276, 282, 301, 333; Indian 248, 274, 276, 
280, 406; instruments 261, 262, 267, 286-8, 
413 (see also astrolabes); Jewish 
contribution 465; Latin West 296; al- 
Ma'mūn and 484; mathematical 25374, l 
276-83, 411, 418; numerical notation 278; 
observatories 287-8, 484; Persian 251, 274, 
276, 294; philosophy and 76, 291; , 
planetary positions 277, 279; pre-Islamic 
folk 274, 275; Ptolemy and 274, 279, 394» 
418, 479; tables see 737s; theoretical 179, 
283-4; time-keeping 284-6; translation 
276, 294, 295, 296, 301, 335, 481-2; B 
trigonometry and 254-4, 277, 278—9, pa 
3; uranography 277, 280, 281, 282; see also: 
eclipses; prayer (times); qiblab; zis 
Atābaks 220, 227, 229 
Atay, H. 462 
Athanasius (Church Father) 448 
Athanasius (Melkite) 455 
ātbār (Traditions) 139, 140, 141 
* Atlas of Islam" 312-15 
“Attar, Farid al-Din 63, 68 
Aubrey, John 175 
Augustine, St 448 
aurifaction 329-30, 335 
autifiction di — 
ity, religious 3—4, 304, 
MUCH. Ayyubid era 251; biographers 


quote 169, 183—7, 406; in didactic writings 


i 83; 
185—6; emphasis on outer events 183 l 
Greek 183; memoirs 218 (see also Usāmah); 
i 315; Nizārī works 244; 
al-Muqaddasi 315; Nizari works 24 a 
spiritual 185 (see also under al-Ghazali); in 
travel literature 186 
Autolycus 492 
automata 261, 262, 263, 266, 270, 272, 273 
Avestan script 292 m 
Avicenna see Ibn Sina 
‘Awanah 193 TT 
awrad (Süfi collects) 67- T 
Awrangzib ‘Alamgir, Muhyi 1-Din 154 
al-'Awtabi, Salamah b. Muslim 37 
al-Awzāī 59, 142, 143, 145 
Ayin-namah 166 2. 
“Ave al-Qudat ‘Abdullah al-Hamadhani 70 
1-‘Ayni, Badr al-Din 217 
ds al-‘Arab (pre-Islamic tribal battles) 189 
Ayyüb of Edessa 488 " 
Ayyubid era 231, 235-30, 244; see also under: 
Fatimids, historiography 
Azd 33 ` 
al- Azdi, ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id 241 à 
al-Azdi, Abū Zakariyyā” Yazid b. Muhamma 
206 : 
al- Azdī, Ibn Zāfir 221, 224, 24 
al-Āzharī, Muhammad b. Ahmad 111, 114, 116 
al--Azīmī, Muhammad b. "Alī 217, 220, 221 
al-‘Aziz (Fatimid caliph) 211, 241, 520 
‘Aziz the Scribe 292 
al-Azraqi 212 — 
“azxabah councils 36 


Babylon 159, 251, 291, 448 
Bacher, W. 475 
Bacon, Roger 258 
bad? change in the Divine will) 16—17, 18, 25, 
28, 30, 32 
Badakhshānī school 242, 246, 247 
Badavī, "Abd al-Rahmān 427-8 
Badr al-Jamālī 241, 243, 244 
Baghay, battle of 36 , l 
Baghdad: a]-Basásiri's occupation 241, 242; as 
centre of world 310; Christian scholars 
379-80; cultural centre 27, 126, 249, 310; 
foundation 293, 478; histories 174, aot, 
218, 226; hospitals 359, 570, 484, 495 — 
intellectual milieu 379-80; Jewish lesming 
464, 465—6; libraries 293, 480, 482, 484; 
Mongol occupation 231, 319; Nizāmiyyah 
College 425; observatory 484; Saljüq 
dominance 31; water-clocks 262; see also 
Bayt al-Hikmah : 
al-Baghdadi, ‘Abd al-Lafi 184, 231 
al Baghdidi, Abū Mangūr ‘Abd al-Qahir b. 
Tahir 238 = 
al-Baghdādī, Safi 'l-Din 320 . : 
sLBahlavī, Abū Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhammad b. Barakah 37, 38 
Bahrām Chūbīn 165 
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al-Bahrani, al-Hakam b. ‘Amr 506 
Bahrayn 33, 238, 239, 242 
al-Baht 311 
Bahya b. Paquda 467, 472 
Bakhtishü* (Abū Sa‘id ‘Ubaydullah b. Jibril) 
455, 480; descendants 480, 487 
Bakhtishü* b. Jibril 480 
Bakhtisha‘ b. Jūrjīs 480 
al-Bakrī, Abū "Ubayd 215, 240, 317-18, 318-19, 
319-20 
Bala'am 292 
Ba'labakki, Muzaffar al-Din 471 
al-Balādhurī 193, 195, 199, 200 
balances 260 
balancing of wheels 270 
al-Balawi, Abū Muhammad ‘Abdullah al-Madīnī 
210 
al-Balkhi, Abii Zayd Ahmad 312, 315, 368 
Baneth, D. H. 475 
Banü Hāshim 507 
Banü Mūsā: construction of machines 262; 
Kitab al-Hiyal 249, 264, 265, 266; as patrons 
249, 487; and translation movement 264, 
484, 485—6, 487, 489 
al-Bāgillānī 433, 452 
Bar Hebraeus 343 
barakab (virtue) 64 
Bargčs, J. J. L. 474 
barīd see postal service 
Barmakids 155, 164, 293, 333, 482 
al-Barrādī 35 
al-Bārūdī, Mahmiid Sami 5o2 
bagā ir (inner eye) 54 
al-Basāsīrī 241, 242 
Bashir b. abi ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. abi 
Sufyan Maķbūb al-Rabili 36 
Basil 448 
al-Bagīr, Abū Ya'qüb Yüsuf b. Ibrahim 466, 
470 
basit metre 501 
basmalah 64 
Basra: historical documents 190; Ibādī da'wah 
33, 34; Kufan antagonism 124, 126-7, 134, 
137; Mu'tazilism 31; Sibawayhi and 122, 
124, 126; Sufism 59; Sufyān al-Thawri’s 
school of law 143; tidal mills 261; 
traditions 43 
al-Basri, Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. "Alī (Yefet b. "Alī) 
469, 474 
al-Basri, Abū Ma‘n Thumamah 454 
al-Batā'ihī, al-Ma?mün 222, 245 
al-Batalyawsi, Abū Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhammad 472 
batin (esoteric knowledge) 52, 54 
Batlamayüs al-Qalüdhi see Ptolemy, Claudius 
al-Battānī, Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Jābir 
b. Sinān 255, 277, 298, 495 
Baydag 232 
al-Baydawi, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar 52 


Bayhaq 219 

al-Bayhagī, Abū °l-Fadi Muhammad b. Husayn 
209-10 

al-Bayhaqi, Zahir al-Din abū ?l-Hasan Alī b. 
Zayd b. Funduq 184, 219, 410, 422 

Bayt al-Hikmah 305, 306, 344, 480, 484 

Bedwell, W. 473 

Benjamin al-Nihāwandī 492 

Berber language 108, 465, 472; translation of 
Qur'an 11 

Berbers 33, 240, 241 

Bergstrásser, G. 142 

Berthelot, M. 333 

Bianquis, Thierry 211 

Bible 193—4; and conception of Qur’an 484; 
epistles as literary form 61; exegesis 446—9, 
462, 465, 468—9, 471, 475; translations 
446—7, 462, 473, 475, 487; see also individual 
books 


Bibliander, Th. (Buchmann) 462 
bid'ab (innovation) 12 
Bidpay 16; 
bīmāristān see hospitals 
biography xvii, 168-87; anecdotes 118, 180—3, 
186, 350; of Assassins 224; chancery 
documents preserved in 164; characteristics 
178-83; characterization 180; emphasis on 
outer events 170~1, 172, 180, 185; Fatimid 
239, 241; genealogy 170, 172-3, 179, 184; 
in geographical works 317, 322; of 
grammatians 118, 137; Greek 169; and 
Hadith 153, 168-9, 172, 173, 194; 
identification of persons with similar 
names 178, 218; individual biographies 
177-8; Maghribi 232; medical practice 
described in 174, 179-80, 346; memoirs see 
autobiography; of non-Muslims 169-70, 
179; Persian 170, 232; prosopography 170, 
187; sources 170; tabagāt 155, 171, 189, 
194—5; in technical dictionaries 107; on 
viziers and secretaries 163—4, 222; Zaydi 
213; see also: autobiography; dictionaries, 
biographical; hagiography; sīrab; and under: 
historiography; Ibadism; law; Sufism 
al-Biqa'i al-Shafi'i, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar 507 
Birjandi, Ra’is al-Hasan b. Salah Munshi 24; 
birth control 361 
al-Bīrūnī al-Khwārazmī, Abū "l-Raybàn 
Muhammad b. Ahmad xviii, 405-23; 
assessment 422—3; autobiographical poem 
406; biographers on 410, 421, 422; 
calendars 316-17, 408—9 (geared) 267; on 
coinage 419; on gems 406, 408, 418—20; 
geographical works 307, 316—17, 411; 
geometry 421; and Greek tradition 415; 
and Ibn Sind 409-10, 421—2; life 405-6, 
411; on motion of earth 413, 422; 
observational method 259, 419-20, 422; 
patronage 405—6; and philosophy 422, 433; 
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on physics 257, 259; trigonometry 283, 
288, 412-13 
WORKS 406-21; al-As ilah wa-'l-afwibab 409- 
10, 421—2; a/-Athār al-bāgiyah 405, 408—9, 
415; Fi ^stikbraj al-awtar fi `l-d@’ irah 421; 
Fihrist 406-8, 415, 416; Gburrat al-zijat 
417; Ifrād al-magal fi amr al-zilal 412-13; 
Isti ab ai-wujūb al-mumbhinab fi tina at al- 
asturlāb 413; al-Jamābir fi ma'rifat al-jawabir 
406, 408, 418—20; a/-Qaniin al- Mas udi 406, 
408, 410, 418; a/-yaydanab fī 'l-(ibb 408, 
420-1; a/-Tafbīm li-awa' il sind at al-tanjim 
413, 414, 415-16; Tahdid 407, 410-12, 422; 
Tahqiq mà li? I-Hind 416-17; Tambīd al- 
mustaqarr li-tahgīg ma nà al-mamarr 416; al- 
Tanbib ‘ala sina at al-tamwib 407, 415; Tastīļ 
al-suwar wa-tabļīb al-kwwar 421 
see also under. Aristotle; astrolabes; astrology; 
astronomy; India; pharmacy; trigonometty 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 506 
al-Bisyānī (Bisyāwī), Abū "l-Hasan "Alī b. 
Muķammad 38, 148 
al-Bigrüji 284 
Bjórkman, W. 161 
Black, Joseph 339 
Blau, J. 462, 475 
Blois, F. de 237 
blood, pulmonary circulation of 348, 349 
blood-letting 268, 352, 377 
Bohra dá is 235, 246, 247 
Bolus of Mendes 331 
Bombay; Bohra da7 235, 246 
book-binding xix, 483, 484 
books: as booty 482, 487; certificates of reading 
208; distribution xix, 198, 199, 200, 207-8, 
229; Greek, acquired in Byzantium 482, 
484, 485; Usāmah on loss of 186; see also: 
libraries; printing; textbooks 
Borisov, A. 475 
Boswell, James 175, 181 
botany 198, 362 
Bouyges, M. 427 
Brahmagupta 302, 479 
Brethren of Purity see Ikhwan al-Safa" 
Brockelmann, C. 274 
Browne, E. G. 346 
Buchmann, Th. 462 
Bukhārā 206, 209 
al-Bukhārī, Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. 
Isma‘ll 42, 43-4, 173, 197 
Bulghārs 311, 322-3, 324 
Bulliet, Richard W. 176 
Būlus al- Antākī 451 
Būlus al-Būshī, Bishop of Cairo 449 
al-Bundārī 219 
al-Būnī, Ahmad 64 
Burckhardt, T. 331 
al-Burnusī Zarrūk, Ahmad 69 
Burzóe 183 


Bügir; 'Joseph's Prison" 337 

al-Bustī, Abū °l-Fath ‘Ali b. Muhammad 156, 
502, 505 

Butrus al-Sadamanti 447, 448 

Butrus Sawirus al- Jamil, Bishop of Malij 451 

Buwayhid era 156, 157, 203, 204, 480 

Buxtorf, J. 465 

al-Būzajānī, Abū '1-Wafā' 160, 253, 283 

Buzurg b. Shahriyar 323 

Buzurgmihr 165, 297 

Byzantium: and administrative literature 158; 
Arab relations with 165, 457, 482; 
astrology 295, 296; astronomy 294, 296; 
books for translation acquired from 482, 
484, 485; Christian Arab scholars 379; 
Christology 451; and Fatimids 241; 
historiography 232, 233; Judaeo-Arabic 
literature printed in 473—4; mathematics 
and science 248, 379; medicine 342; 
Oaraites 472; watet-clocks 262; see also 
Constantinople 


Cahen, Claude 160 
Cairo: Afdal-Batā'ihī observatory 288; Dar al- 
‘Ilm (Ismāfīlī library) 241, 243; Genizah 
347, 348, 351, 464, 466, 470, 475; Jewish 
learning 465—6; Lamak b. Malik’s mission 
tO 242, 243 
calculus, integral 252 
Calendar of Cordova 275 
calendars; al-Birūnī on 267, 316—17, 408—9; al- 
Bīrūnī's geared 267; crescent visibility 280, 
284-5; Fatimid 240; folk astronomy 
recotded in 27; 
caliphs: al-Ghazali defends 443; and law 142, 
144; “Mirrors for Princes" 165-7; 
panegyrics 245; see also individual calipbs and 
imamate 
calligraphy 65, 162 
Cambridge Chronicle 215 
Cambridge University 175, 475 
camera obscura 258 
canals (qanáfs) 252, 258 
capillarity 260 
Carmathians 202, 237-8, 239, 242 
Castile: language 108, 300; time-pieces 270, 272 
cat, anecdote about 182 
cataract couchers (qaddabus) 359 
catechisms: "agīdāt as 15; Christian, imitation of 
137, 489; medicine 345, 348, 489, see also 
masa il 
causality 46, 48, 434-5, 486 
celibacy; Sufism on 74 
cementation (metallurgy) 329 
centres of learning, provincial 250; see also 
individual places 
certificates of reading 208 
chancery writings 155—6, 201, 22374 
charlatans 330, 363 
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chemistry, modern 331, 336, 337, 
cherubim (karkbiyyion) 394, d i 
chess-players 20; 
China 320, 323-4; alchemy 332-5, 335; 
technology 257, 266, 333 
Cholas 325 
chords (trigonometry) 253, 302, 421 
Christendom: Ibn Sīnā's influence 379, 389, 404; 
Muslim influence on learning in 272, 515, 
368, 377, 379, 389, 404, 426; northern, al- 
Bakrī on 318; see also individual countries, 
Latin (translation), and sader medicine 
Christian Arabic literature xviii—xix, 446-60; 
analogy 453; apologetic 451; canon law 
449-30, 459; encyclopaedias 458, 459—60; 
linguistic studies 449; publication 446; 
theology 2, 450-5; translation into Arabic 
343, 344, 365, 380, 446—7, 493-4 (of Bible) 
446—7, 462, 475, 475, 487 (canon law) 449, 
450 (sponsorship of) 483—4; translation 
into Armenian 448; see also Bible (exegesis) 
and under historiography 
Christianity xv; Arab scholars’ contribution 
379-80; Bakhtishü* family 480; catechisms 
137, 489; Christology 451, 452, 453—4; 
ecumenical councils 459; Georgian 233; al- 
Ghazālī and 405, 428, 429; gnosticism 395; 
Gospels 15, 448; historiography 193—4, 
232, 241, 455-9, 459—60; Ibn Sina on 402- 
3; Incarnation 454; Jewish polemic against 
466; Logos 8, 453; medicine xviii, 248, 
450, 456, 496; miracles 454—5; missionaries 
137; morality 459, 460; and Mu tazilism 
454; mysticism 1; in north Africa 446; 
philosophy 396, 460, 494; rebaptism 452; 
in Syria 446, 451, 489; Syriac literature 
212, 447, 462; theology 2, 450—5, 459, 460; 
translators, Jte under Christian Arabic 
literature; Trinity 2, 5, 15, 364, 452—3; see 
also individual churches and: Christian Arabic 
literature; Jesus; monasticism 
Christodoulos (Coptic patriarch) 450 
chronicles, abridged 224-5, 227 
Chronicum Orientale 459 
chronology 277, 407, 459 
churches, Christian; histories 459—60 
Cleopatra (alchemist's pseudonym) 332 
clepsydra, steelyard 260 
climate and health 356, 357~8 
climes (geographical regions) 303, 305—6, 308, 
315, 318 
clocks see under time-keeping 
closed-loop systems 270, 273 
codes, sectet 165 
coinage 193, 208, 419 
Colebrooke, H.T. 302 
Comerius 332 
comets 291, 364, 407 
commerce; origins of algebra in 256 


community (wmmah) 10, 189, 191; Ibādī concept 
39 
Companions of the Prophet: assemble Qur'an 
43; biographies of xvii, 168, 169, 171, 172; 
exegesis of Qur’an 48; Traditions 43, 47, 
48, 139, 140, 141, 168 
compasses, magnetic 257, 326 
compendia: astrology 299-300; dogma 14—15; 
geography 319; law 147-8; see also; 
dictionaries; encyclopaedias 
computers: computing devices 286—7; modern 
electronic 285 
conditional syllogism 492 
consensus (ijma) 10, 12, 34, 37, 47; in wg al- 
fiqah 141, 144, 148 
Constantine VIII (Byzantine emperor) 49; 
Constantinople 287, 473—4, 484 
constitutional law xvii, 157, 192-3 
contracts, legal 130, 140, 144 
control systems 263, 265—6, 270, 273 
Copernicus, Nicolas 284 
Coptic church: Biblical exegesis 447; canon law 
449, 450; Christology 45 1; crisis, C7th/13th 
450; historiography 456, 457, 458; 
patriarchate 447, 450, 456, 457, 458; 
religious encyclopaedias 439—6o 
Coptic language 212; translation (to Arabic) 
333, 449, (to Ge'ez) 450 
copyists 207-8, 324, 473, 484 
Cordova: Anonymous Work of, 213; Calendar of, 
275; al-Ghazáli's works burned 11; 
historiography 213—14; judges 173, 182; 
library xix; translation in 494—5; Umayyad 
caliphate 213, 481, 495; water-mills 262 
corn 176, 261 
correspondence: Aristotle's supposed 79, 81, 
165—6; diplomatic 201, 239; Süfi 59, 61-2, 
65, 70—1; see also epistles 
cosmography 302, 321 
cosmology 3 10, 320, 482 
cosmos, concept Of 479 
cotangent 411 
court ceremonial 142 
craftsmen 258, 262, 330—1, 422-3 
cranks, mechanical 266, 270, 277 
creation, views on 14, 25, 30, 503; Aristotle 
366, 372, 436, 492; al-Ghazālī 433-4, 435— 
6; Ibn Sīnā roo, 395—6, 401; Ya'qüb b. 
Ishaq al-Kindi 367; al-Rāzī 372; Shi'ite 20, 
21; see also: emanation; occurrence; and 
under Qur'àn 
creed, Muslim (sbabādab) 10 
crescent visibility 280, 284-5 
Crusaders 186, 223, 245 
Ctesibius 263 
cupellation 329, 330, 339 
Cureton, William 474 
customs and toll systems 160 
Cyril II (Coptic patriarch) 450 
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Cyril of Jerusalem 448 


daftar al-sanab (ephemerides) 279 
al-Dāmaghānī, Abū Sa'īd Mangür b. «Alī 
300 
Damascus 59, 220, 427; historiography 174, 
190, 209, 220~1, 226; watet-clocks 262, 
267-8 
Damascus Chronicle 220-1 
dams 261-2 
Danha, Abū Zakariyya’ 455 
al-Dānī, Abū ‘Amr Uthmān b. Sa'id 184 
al-Dàni, Abmad 72 
Daniel (astrologer) 291-2 
Daniel, Book of 447-8 
Danishpazuh 244 
Dar al-‘Iim, Cairo 241, 243 
dar al-bijrab (Fatimid state) 236 
al-Dárimi, ‘Abdullah 403 
al-Darjīnī, Abū "l-Abbàs Ahmad b. Sa‘id 55, 
232 
darūriyyāt (principles of thought) 432 
al-Dasüqi, Ibrahim b. “Abd al-"Azīz 61 
dating system 197, 201—2 
David (prophet) 13 
al-Dawādārī, Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdullah b. Aybak 
216, 240 
dawah: see: Hāfizī; Nizārī; Tayyibī da‘wahs, and 
ander: Fatimids; Ibadism 
al-da'wab al-bádiyab (Isma‘iti movement) 236 
Dāwūd b. Hunayn 345 
Dāwūd b. Joshua Maimonides see Maimonides 
Dawid b. Marwan al-Raqqi b. Muqammis 
466 
Dāwūd II Joshua 468 
Day of Judgement 14 
al-Daylamī, "Alī b. Muhammad 72 
al-Daylami, Muhammad b. al-Hasan 238 
Debarnot, M. T. 282 
debates, public 124 
decimal place-value system 254, 255 
Deity see God 
Delhi 324 
Democritus, pseudo- 332 
demography 176 
demonstrative method see observational method 
Derenbourg, J. 474 
Descartes, René 252 
descent see genealogy 
determinism see freedom 
al-Dhahabi, Muhammad b. Ahmad 53, 178, 207, 
231, 246 
dhimmis (Christians and Jews) 465 
Dhū '1-Nūn al-Misti 52, 59, 338; epistles 61, 62, 
66; gatat 71, 72 
Dhà 'I-Yamīnayn, Tahir 165, 166 
diabetes 358 
diacritical marks; origins 119 
dialects see ander Arabic language 


dictionaries see lexicography aad under individual 
types below 
dictionaries, biographical 62—3, 168, 169-76, 
187, 215, 232; Arabic creation 233; 
arrangement 171, 172; autobiographies 
included in 183-4; centennial 171, 176; 
general 171, 175-6; geographical 
information in 308; local 171, 172, 17475, 
206, 221, 229-30; on persons notable in 
particular field 171, 172-4; as registers of 
vital data 176-6; types 171-2 
dictionaries, geographical 107, 312-15, 319-12; 
ste also dictionaries, biographical (local) 
dictionaries, medical 376-7, 480 
dictionaries, polyglot 107-8, 376-7 
dictionaries of synonyms 107 
dictionary of Mishneh Torah 469 
didactic prose 56, 59, 185-6 
didactic verse (shir ta‘limi) xix, 498—509; 
aphorisms 505; categorization 498; 
establishment of genre 502-3; fables 498, 
508; Greek 498; metres 498, 500-1; 
modern 502, 508, 509; on Muhammad’s 
life 506-7; polemic 506; pre-Islamic 498, 
$02; satire 503-4, 506; Shi‘ite 506-7; Safi 
56, 59; see also under individual disciplines 
dil īrānsbabr (centre of world) 309, 310 
al-Dimashgī, Abū "Uthmān 491-2 
al-Dimashqi, Shams al-Din 319 
al-Dīnawārī, Abū Hanīfah Ahmad 198, 199, 200 
Diogenes the Cynic 364 
Dionysius b. al-Salibi 447, 451 
Dionysius Thrax 119 


- Diophantus 251, 492 


Dioscorides 420, 489, 494-5 

diplomacy 163, 201, 239, 242, 32275, 482 

al-Dirini, Izz al-Din 59, 507 

disciplines, academic; lack of demarcation 191, 
199, 315 

divination 64, 361 

divorce, law on 449 

diwáns 115, 155, 163 

Diya’ al-Din b. al-Athir 156, 227 

Diyār Bakt 220, 221, 362 

documents: administrative 163, 164, 201, 223-4; 
legal (shwrāt) 152 

dogma: scientific 377; theological 12—14, 14-15, 


429 

Dorotheus of Sidon 293, 295, 296, 297, 299 

doubt: Cartesian 399—400; al-Ghazālī on 429, 
479; sbakk 34 

dreams, interpretation of 174 

dredging machine 267 

drugs see pharmacy 

Druzes 240, 241 

dv à? (invocations) 67 

al-Du'ali, Abū al-Aswad 119 

al-Dubaythi 218 

Dujayl 184 
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Dumim b. Sā'ib 35 

Dünash b. Tamim 466 

al-Dūrī, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 196 

durrā'ab (secretary’s sleeved coat) 164 
Dushanbe, library of 246 

dust-board 255 

dynamics 259 


eatth, motion of 415, 422 
eclipses 258, 277, 280, 291 
Edessa 248, 481 
education 367—8, 439, 440—1; see also: grammar 
(pedagogy); madrasab; and under: 
Alexandria; medicine; philosophy; 
secretaries 
Egypt: administration 162, 242; alchemy 331-2; 
archives 191; Armenians 222, 241, 244; 
astrology 290, 298; astronomy 285; 
Ayyubid period 225, 244, 245 (see also wnder 
historiography; below); biography 173, 222; 
Fatimid period 18, 162, 234 (conquest) 239 
(al-Hākim) 240-1 (Ma‘add al-Mustangir) 
241-2, 244 (last phase) 225, 245—6 (see also 
ander historiography below); gnosticism 391; 
Hellenistic 290, 331-2; historiography 197 
(pre-Fatimid) 193 (Fatimid) 210, 211, 212, 
213, 221~2, 225, 246, 457 (Ayyubid) 225, 
226, 228-9, 230, 457 (Mamluk) 221, 228; 
Ibadism 33; Ikhshidid period 210, 211, 
504; Mamlük period 225, 230, 287; time- 
keeping 285, 287; treatises for secretaries 
162; Tulunid period 210, 298; Usamah in 
221; viziers 222, 245; see also: Alexandria; 
Cairo 
Ehrenkreutz, A. S. 160 
clements 336, 329-30, 343, 356 
elephant 506 
Elgood, C. L. 344 
Elias I (Catholicos) 494 
Elijah of Nisibin: chronicle 457; theology 447, 
2555 452, 453, 45374 
elixits 330, 335, 336, 337, 338 
emanation (fayd) 55, 395-6, 433, 435, 492 
"Enbaqom 459 
encampment, deserted (literary topos) 507 
encyclopaedias: geographical 315, 319-22; Ibn 
Sina 391; medical 347-8, 354, 37s, 356-8, 
420-1; religious, Christian 458, 439—60 
Enoch 454 
Eniima Anu Enlil 291 
Epaphroditus 497 
ephemerides 279-80 
epigrammatic verse 498 
epigraphy 208 
epistles 6:~2; Aristotle and Alexander’s 
supposed 165-6; New Testament 61, 448; 
Sufi 61—2, 65; see also: correspondence; 
Ikhwān al-Safa? 
epistolary style (musajja') 156 


epitome (mijiz) xix, 348 
equatoria 267, 280 
Eratosthenes 306 
Escurial library 211, 226 
esoteric works: alchemy 328, 331, 335, 338, 
339-40; bātin 52, 54; al-Farabi 378; al- 
Ghazālī 102-3, 104; Isma'ili ta’wi/ 234, 243; 
Muhyi "l-Din b. al-‘Arabi 74 
ethics: Greek and Persian 164—6; al-Kindī on 
365; medical 347, 348, 350-4; Safi 74; 
Thābit b. Qurrah on 486 
etiquette literature: medical 347, 348, 350-1; 
Süfi 66-7 
Etna, Mount 309 
etymology 70, 109, 116, 312, 409 
Euclid: Elements 251, 254, 486; on geometry 
252, 391; influence 251, 539, 365, 479; al- 
Khāzinī on 259; Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
uses method 566; philosophical concepts 
479; translations 482, 484, 486, 488, 491, 
495 
Euphrates, tiver 261 
Eusebius 448 
Eustathius (Astat) 490 
evidence, law of 140, 152, 449 
excheguer 155 
exegesis see under: Bible; Qur'an 
experiment see observational method 
eye: anatomy and functioning 258; see also 
ophthalmology 


fables 498, 508; see also Kalilab wa-Dimnab 
Jada’ il literature 206 
al-Faddālī, Muhammad 15 
al-Fadl b. Shādhān al-Nays4birti 19, 25, 24 
faith: and gnosis, Safi 57; and Islam 29, 30; and 
reason 8, 389, 431—2, 445; and revelation 
389; Shīīs on 25—6, 29, 30 
al-Fá'iz (Fatimid caliph) 185, 243 
Fakhr al-Mulk "Alī 425, 427 
falsafab (philosophy) 1; neologism 115; see also 
philosophy 
al-Fārābī, Abū Ibrahim Ishaq b. Ibrahim 114 
al-Fārābī, Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad 
xviii, 77, 78—87, 378—88; on afterlife 79, 98, 
99-100; on Aristotle 81—2, 83, 84, 98, 378, 
379, 388, 467 (on De Interpretatione), 380-2 
(on Ethics) 79, 98, 100; on creation 492; 
dissemination of works 102, 379, 472; 
esoteric writings 378; on freedom 381-2; 
on grammar 128—9, 381; and Greek 
philosophy 384, 426, 435; Ibn Sina and 
392; Ibn Tufayl on 96, 98-100, 101, 104; 
Liber de Anima cites 338; life 378—9; on 
logic 128—9; metaphysics 379, 384, 387, 
388, 392, 404, 433; on music 257; 
observationa! method 383, 384; on Plato 
80—1, 82—6, 378, 379, 387, 388; political 
philosophy 379, 388; as polymath 384; 
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ular philosophy 86-7; on prophetic 
Por don 493, 494; ON reasoning tdi 
384, 394, 424; style 77; syntheses 378, 380, 
426, 435; theory of knowledge 38 1-2, » 
works: chronology 378: Falsafat AMS 5 
Ihsa al-‘ulum 385; al-Jam bayna ra jay a $ l 
hakimayn 38-85, 84, 955 Kitāb al-Hurāf 3 4; 
Kitab Īhgā” al-"ulām 250; Kitāb Mabādi i 
abl al-madinah al-fadilab 98, 385; Kitab «di 
Siyāsab al-madaniyyab 98, 385; Risālab Ji i 
‘aql 386; Talkbīy Nawamis Aflātān 83, 8475 
al-Farahidi, al-Rabī' b. Habib 34, 35> : 
al-Farghani, Abū ”1-"Abbās Ahmad xm : 
al-Farghānī, Abū Minna pm A 
hmad b. Ja‘far 203, 210711; i 
ak Abū P al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
|-Ghaffār 129, 131 ` 
For? Abū "l-Husayn Muhammad b. abi 
‘Wa 153, 173 
NE ALB Ya‘la Muhammad b. al-Husayn 
. 150, 1 M a 
Ee. Aba Zakariyyā” Yahya b. Ziyād 46, 
124-5, 126, 129 g 
nā "AL Rabia b. "Abd al-Qadir 1j | 
al-Fāsī, Abū Sulayman Dāwūd b. Ibrahim 469 
sting 10, 140, 150, 499-500 
p^ (legal responses) 34, 35» 36, 15374 
al-Fath b. Mismár 507 
Fath al-Din b. B. fae T 
hvün b. Ayyüb al- 3urju . 
pecu bint TE Hoya b. al-Hasan b. "Alī b. 
abi Tālib 237 
ati bint Mubammad 16, 172, 237 
de Hāfizī da wab 245, 245; last phase 415 
6; Nizārī dawah 242, 243, 24475» 246, e 
north African period 236, 239746; pērt 
of concealment (satr) 255, 236-8, 240; 
reign of al-Hakim 2401; reign of al- : 
Mustangit 24173; Tayyibī da wah 242, 243 
246 
and ‘Abbasids 236, 240, 241; Ayyubid d 
conquest 221, 225, 244, 245; bogni y E 
239, 241; and Byzantium 241; calen Si A ; 
dawah 234, 23475, 238, 242 (see also Api 
and; 'Tayyibi below); defeat Ibadis at i ghay 
36; Egypt, rule in see under Egypt; elite 
nature of movement 234; genealogy s 
236—7, 239; historiography 210, hu ` 
221-2, 225, 238, 239740, 240-1, 242 : 
457; (see also under Egypt); Ibn Hawaa 
supports 314; imamate 210, 236-8; a i 
Jibril b. Bakhtīshū' 480; libraries 235; E 
majālis writings 242; and Mu'tazilism 24 A 
Nizārī da‘wah 242, 243, 244 5» 246, 247; 
range of literature 235; secrecy of literature 
235; and Syria 220—1, 234 24475» vij 
Tayyibī da wah 242, 24374, 246; an " 
Yemen 222, 238, 239, 2412, 242-3, 246; 
see also under Egypt 


fayd see emanation 
|-Fazari, Ibrahim 481 
4l Fazári, Mubammad b. Ibrāhīm b. Habib 293, 


301-3, 481, $03 
Ferrand, G. 322, 326 
fevers 37§ 
Fihrist al-MajdÀ 247 
fiqh see law 
firag literature (on sects) 238 
al-Firdawsī dā : 
Firkowitsch, A. 468, 475 m 
al-Firüzábádi, Muhammad b. Ya qüb 74, 108, 
114715 
fitnab (dissension) 34, 192 
fight, early attempt at 180 
Flood 13 "n 
footwear, cleansing of (mash "alā I-khuffayn) 26, 


2 
maie (aqrabādhīnāt) 376 
fossils 412 
fountains 261, 262, 264, 270 
i ecimal 254, 255 
sity E 221, B 452; see also Crusades; 
Euro 
freedom ed determination 3, 4, 6, 14; al- 
Ash‘ati on 8—9; al-Fārābī on 381-2; al- 
Ghazáli on 436—7, 44172; Mu tazilites on 
6, 27, 30; Shīīs on 20, 21, 25, 27, 29» 30 
Friedlānder, 1. 475 , ; 
fulling; water-powered machinery 261 
funeral for pet animal 182 
firi al-figb 148, 149-50, 152 
furāg (legal term) 150 
Fyzee, A. A. A. 247 


Gabriel, archangel 13, 395 
Gabriel If Ibn Turayk 450 
Gacek, A. 235 
Gagnier, ]. 473-4 E 
Galen: Ibn al-Haytham and 183, 257; Ibn Sīnā's 
synthesis with Aristotle 356, 358; on 
pharmacy 362, 375, 487; philosophy 489; 
on procreation 360, 361; Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Razi on 372; 
teleology 489; translation of 344, 481, 482, 
487, 494 (Hunayn's), 183, 488, 489, 499, 497 
Galindo, E. 400 
Gardet, L. 397 
gazetteers 148, 320-1 
ears 258, 266-7 M 
Geber see: Jābir b. Hayyān; Jabirian corpus 
Ge ez language, translation into 450, 457, 
WE 8, 418-20, 503 
ems 406, 408, 418-20, l 
pene ORY: in biography 170, 17275» 179» 184; 
Fatimid 235, 2 36-7, 239; in historiography 
194; in magbazi 189; and pension rights 
189; technical dictionaries 107; Umayyad 
nobility 195 
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genethlialogy 290, 291, 292, 2 
Genizah (Cairo); traning ee ee! 
468, 470, 471, 475 Bd 
geodesy 302, 306—7, 484 
geographical co-ordinates 277, 283, 406- 
geographical literature 301—24; as adab ius 
322; administrative manuals 158, 301 308; 
Akbar al-. in wa- /-Hind 322; atrangement 
of works 320-1; astronomical contents 
302, 31 8; biographical dictionaries as 308; 
al-Bīrūnī 307, 316-17, 411; “Classical 
school”, Cath/1oth 312-15; climes 303 
305-6, 308, 315, 318; compendia 319; ' 
ea p encyclopaedias 107 oe 
1$, 319-22; idactic verse 507, i 
literature 301—2; al-Fazārī; purae nd 
320-1; geodesy 302, 306—7; Greek 301 
302, 303 (see also under Ptolemy); history 
intermingled with 205, 230, 240, 309—10 
315, 317, 322; human geography develops 
308, 314, 322; Indian 302-5, 317, 323, 324 
326; on magnetic phenomena 257; maps 
312, 313, 514; mathematical 411; 
mechanical technical information in 261; 
Persian 308; poetry quoted in 309, 320; i 
Post-Classical 317-19; regional divisions 
314; for secretaries 308; Sindbind 302-3 
481; travellers’ writings 322-4; Umayyad 
ks ka see also al-Khwārazmī and otber 
geology 412 
geometry 252—3; al-Birüni 411, 421; of chords 
2 302, 421; conic sections 252; Euclid 
m" ge i kos literature 325; in 
: George of Trebizond 298 
Georgian Christianity 233 
Gerard of Cremona 255, 341, 467 
Gēv son of Gēdharz 293 i 
al-Gháfigi 108 
Ghālib, Mustafa 247 
Ghars al-Ni‘mah Muhammad 203 
&haybab see occultation 
Shayriyyah see unity of God 
al-Ghazal, Yahyā b. Hakam 03 
al-Ghazālī, Abū Hāmid Muhammad b 
Muķammad xvi, xviii, 424—5; and 
ds arism 428, 430, 435; autobiography 
» 10172, 185, 424, 426, 479; on beauty 
444-1; on causality 434—5; on certainty 
426, 430, 431; and Christianity 403, 428 
429; On creation 433—4, 435—6; critical 
awareness 479; on divine knowledge 436; 
on doubt 429, 479; on education 439 ce 
I; esoteric works 102—3, 104; on freedom 
436—7, 441—2; on God and world 435-7; 
and Greek ideas 426, 429, 433, 496; id 
Hadith 427, 428; Hebrew translations 472; 
and Ibn Sīnā 100, 402, 426, 433; on kā 
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imitation 429-30; on intuition 427; 
jutisprudence 425; life 106—7, yee 431 
433, 445 (spiritual crisis), 424, 4365, 43 t; 
on logic 425-6, 431; on love 443-;; ua 
metaphyiira 429, 433—5, 437; microcosmos 
n morality 458-40; mysticism see Sufism 
elow; on neo-Platonism 433, 496; Persian 
background 166-7; philosophy changed b 
xvi, 445; Platonism 428; physics 433; on ! 
politics 442—3; on reason 11, 62, 70 did 
430, 431-5, 445; sources 64; style aid 
successors 424, 445; Sufism xvi, 10—11 T 
62, 70, 10172, 424, 426, 431, 445, 496; ' 
toleration 428, 429, 435; tomb 425; on 
visionary experi 
tajās ry experience 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, 98, 
WORKS 427-8; “Aja ib al-galb 62; Ayyubā ^J. 
walad 424, 428, 438; Bidāyat al-bidāyah 62; 
Fada’ ih al-Batiniyyah 425; Ih bya’ 14, 64, 7 " 
424, 427, 428, 431—2, 435—6, 437-8, 439 
443, 445, 496; al-Igtigād fi '-itigād 428; i 
Jawabir al-Qur'àn 102; Kimiya al-sa‘adab 6; 
Magātid al-falasifab 426; al-Maqtad alam 
102-3, 428; Mihakk al-nazar 425-6 431; 
Misbkāt al-amwār 103, 428, 432, 47 Mi‘yar 
ab ilm 425, 431; Mīzān al-'amal iB Mizan 
al-f tidal 70; al-Mungidh min al-dalal 62 à 
101-2, 185, 424, 431; al-Musta if 
Nasihat ail-mulūk 166-7; Gadā A 
Qawa id al-'aqa' id 435; al-Qistas al-mustagim 
424, 425, 431; Risālat al- Adhawiyyah fī mr 
al ma âd 402; al-Tibr al-masbūk fī nasibat al- 
Mulik 442—3; Tabāfut al-falāsifab xvi, 101 
ui de Hs 
- ali, ab al-Dī 
Ghazna, al-Birüni at sis pen Sas! 
Ghaznavids; panegyric of 209-10; see also 
Mahmid of Ghazna 
gbubār numerals 255 
ghūls 321 
gilding, amalgamation 529 
Gilson, E. 397 
ginans (Islamo-Hindu mysti 
glaucoma (a/-mā') 370 DONAR 
globe, celestial 258 
gnomic verse 498, 502 
gnosis 57, 69, 71, 72, 468 
gnosticism 332, 391, ; 
God, attributes of: Christians On 453; 
Mu‘tazilites on 5, 27, 30; power to act 6 
382; Shīīs on 20, 21, 22, 23, 24—5, 27 28 Á 
36; D on 64; visibility (rs yah) f, tā 28 
30; see also: anthr ism; edge 
(divine); word of de E HUE 
Goeje, M. J. de 312 
Goichon, A. M. 398 
Goitein, S. D. 351, 475 


gold 419-20; see also: aurifaction; autificti 
Goldberg, B. 474 ction; aurifiction 
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Goldstein, B. R. 284 
Goldziher, 1. 41, 428, 474 
Graetz, H. 474 
Graf, G. 446, 450 
grain 161, 176, 261 
grammar xvi-xvii, 118-38; abstraction 1 25-6, 
137; C3rd/gth-C4th/1oth 127732; Csth/ 
rith 132-3; Cóth/12th 133-8; 
commentaries 132, 134; concise grammars 
13475, 1375 early 120-1, 123; Greek 
influence 119, 126, 128, 131, 581; and 
Hadith 130, 136; hierarchies 121, 130; 
Hispanic schoo! 468, 469; Hunayn b. Ishaq 
490; and Islam 124, 132, 136; Judaeo- 
Arabic writings 465, 468-9, 475; 
jurisprudence; methods adopted from 120, 
122, 123, 129-30; language as “speech 
acts” 25, 121, 122; law and 118, 122, 129— 
3o (procedures adopted from figh) 120, 
122, 125, 129-30; logic and 125, 127-9, 
130, 135, 380, 381; manuals for secretaries 
161-2; Mu‘tazilite influence 129; nahw 118; 
origins 119-20; pedagogy 12 3-6, 127, 132— 
3, 136, 138 (simplified grammars), 131, 
134-5, 137; philosophy and 118, 125-6, 
127-9, 137; polemical literature 126, 133; 
primitive 120-1; Quranic 9-10, 45-9, 119; 
Sibawayhi 122-3; simplified grammars 131, 
134-5, 137; substitutability 123; $ūfī 
literature 37; and sunnah 130; terminology 
122-3, 125—6, 129, 136; and theology 128; 
“universal” 381; unmarked vs. marked 
distinction 121; verse treatises 498, $01; 
versified grammars 135—6; see also individual 
grammarians and: morphology; phonology; 
syntax 
grammarians 18, 137 
Granada 175, 214 
gravity 260 
gravity, specific 259, 419720 
Greek tradition 497; microcosmos concept 457; 
schools in Asia Minor 248; see also individual 
authors and under individual disciplines and 
Greek language (translation) 
Greck language: decline in use 212; glossaries 
108; grammar 119, 126, 128, 131; loan- 
wotds from 116 
translation to Arabic xv, xix, 477-87; Bayt al- 
Hikmah 344, 480; Byzantium as source of 
manuscripts 482, 484, 485; canon law 449; 
Christian translators 344, 365, 380, 49374; 
historiography 193-4; Harranians 298, 495 
(see also Thabit b. Qurrah); Hebrew 
character versions 472; Ya'qüb b. Isháq al- 
Kindī's school 365, 366, 368, 490-1; 
pragmatic motivation 485, 485, 496—7; 
patronage 481, 482, 483, 484-5, 485-6, 487 
(Banü Mūsā) 264, 484, 485-6, 487 (Hārūn 
al-Rashid) 481, 482 (Khālid b. Yazid), 301, 


333 (al-Ma'mūn) 484-5; reasons for end of 
495-7; in Spain 363, 461, 468, 469, 472, 
495; Syriac intermediate translations 248, 
345, 449, 487; systematic organization 483; 
(see also under individual disciplines and Greek 
writers, and: Hunayn b. Ishaq; Thābit b. 
Qurrah) 
translation to Byzantine Greek 296 

Gregory of Nyssa 448 

Griffini, E. 142 

Gryaznevitch, P. A. 210 

Gujarat, India 246, 325 


Haarbrücker, Th. 474 
Habash al-Hāsib al-Marwazi, Ahmad b. 
‘Abdullah 253, 276, 278, 285, 410, 482 
hadd: Ismaili term 234; legal term 52, 140 
al-Hadi 165, 480 
al-Hādī ilā "l-Haqq, Abū "l-Elusayn Yahya b. al- 
Husayn 213 
Hadith xv; abl al-hadith 1o, 143; criteria for 
inclusion 43; on doing as you would be 
done by 440; and early historiography 189, 
190; al-Ghazali and 427, 428; Ibadism and 
38; “ilm al-rijal (science of trustworthy 
authorities) 168-9, 172, 173, 194; and 
linguistic studies 107, 112, 130, 1 36; oral 
transmission 170; as root of law 139, 148— 
9; al-Tabari’s approach to 47; in al- 
Zamakhsharī 49; see also Traditions 
Hadramawt 33, 34, 38, 243 
hads (intuition) 397 
al-Hafiz (Fatimid caliph) 243, 245 
Hafigi dawah 243, 245 
hagiography $6, 60-1, 65, 68, 168, 177-8, 216 
al-Hājib Ja'far b. "Alī 239 
hajj see Pilgrimage 
al-Hajjaj b. Matar 484 
al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf (governor of Iraq) 119 
Haji Khalifah (Kātib Celebi) 304 
al-Hakam II xix, 495 
al-Hakam b. ‘Amr al-Bahrānī 506 
al-Hakami, "Umārah b. abi "l-Hasan 18475, 222, 
245 
al-Hākim (caliph) 24071 
al-Hākim al-Naysaburi 171 
bal (circumstantial qualifier) 121 
Halkin, A. S. 475 
al-Hallāj, Mangür 57, 60, 69, 73 
Halm, H. 235, 247 
Haly Abbas see al-Majūsī 
al-Hamadhani, "Alī 6o 
al-Hamadhani, ‘Ayn al-Qudát ‘Abdullah 7o 
al-Hamadhani, Badī' al-Zamān 59, 135, 506 
al-Hamadhānī, Ibn al-Fagīh 309, 311-12 
al-Hamadhānī, Muhammad b. “Abd al-Malik 
202, 203, 216-17 
Hamāh, Syria 258, 226-7 
hamalat al- ilm (Ibadi missionaries) 34, 38 
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al-Hamawi, Salah al-Din b. Yüsuf 360 
Hamdan b. ‘Abd al-Rahim 220 
Hamdan al-Lahiqi 500 
Hamdan Qarmat 237 
al-Hamdānī, Abū Isháq Ibrahim b. Qays 57-8 
al-Hamdānī, Abū Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad 212, 507, 508 
Hamdānī, Husayn 237, 246—7 
al-Hamdānī, Sultàn al-Khattāb 243, 244 
Hamdanids of San‘a’ 243 
al-Hāmidī, Hātim b. Ibrāhīm 242, 244 
al-Hamidi, Ibrahim b. al-Husayn (dat mutlaq) 
243, 244 
Hammād b. abi Sulaymān 141 
Hamzah b. "Alī b. Ahmad 241 
Hanafite school 141, 142; analytical work 146; 
ātbār 141; code of law 49; compendium al-Haytham b. ‘Adi 35 
147; didactic verse 501—2; fatāvā 153—4; Hayy b. Yagzān, story of 87-8, 99, 104, 105 
foundation 142; and hiyal 151-2; on ikbtilā 


āf Hebrew: literary use 461, 472 (poetry) 464, 470; 
al-madhahib 152; on law of succession 149; mathematics 251; translation (from Arabic) 
on shyriit 152; on wil al-figh 141, 148, 149; 364, 467, 472 (to vernacular Arabic) 472; 


on zadf 149-50 trilateral root 469; see also under: Scripts; 
Hanbalite school 141, 145; biography 175; translation 


foundation 145; historiography 217-18; Hefes b. Yasliah 470 
and ģiya/ 151; on public law and Hellenism see Greek tradition 


administration 157; on reason 431; fabagat Hellenistic world: alchemy 331-2, 334, 335; 


on early jurists 155; theologians and 8, 12, astrology 290, 293; astronomy 274; Egypt 
14 


290, 331—2; geographical literature 301; 
statecraft and ethics 165—6 
hemerologies 292 
Hermann of Carinthia 297 
Hermes 292, 294, 296, 299, 332, 337, 338 
Hermetism 332 
Hernández, Miguel Cruz 396 
Hero of Alexandria 259, 263—4, 265, 492 
Hibatullāh b. Jumay 471 
bijā” (satire) 353-4, 503-4, 506 
hikam (aphorisms) 350, 356, 5o; 
hikmah (rationale of language) 128 
Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi? 156, 203-4, 246 
Hilalian invasion 241 
al-Hilli, al-Hasan b. Yüsuf b. al-Mutahhar 32 
al-Hilli, Najm al-Din Ja‘far 148 
al-Himyari, al-Sayyid 506-7 
Hinduism 417 
Hippocrates: "Alī al-Tabarī uses 346; aphorisms 
350; case-histories 377; Ibn Sīnā uses 356; 
on procreation 36o, 361; translation 48 t, 
482, 489, 490, 494 
Hirschfeld, H. 475 
ķisāb al-yad (hand arithmetic) 25; 
ķisbab, manuals of 130, 160-1 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 181, 249 
Hisham b. al-Hakam I9, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25; 
school of 22-5 
Hishām b. Salim al- Jawáliqi 2o, 21, 22 
"Histories of the Ancients” 82, 8j 
historiography xv, xvii, 188—233; on ‘Abbasid 
revolution 196; abridged chronicle genre 


al-Hasan b. Oāhir b. Muhtadi b. Hādī b. Nizār 
245 
al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah 244, 425 
al-Hasan b. Sahl b. Nawbakht 293, 296 
al-Hasan b. Sahl al-Sarakhsi 482 
al-Hasan b. Suwar, Ibn al-Khammir 493-4 
al-Hasan al-‘Askari 23, 26 
al-Hasan al-Basrī 4-5, 58, 59 
al-Hasan al-Sirafi 127 
al-Hasani, Abū Muhammad Mavwlānā al-Tihāmī 
Kannūn al-Idrisi 507-8 
Hasday b. Shaprūt 49; 
Hāshim, Banü 507 
Haskalah 461 
Hava, J. G. 11; 
haylaj (prorogator) 292 


handasah see geometry 
haqa’iq (Ismā'īlī literary term) 234, 243 
al-Hāgilānī, Ibrahim (Abraham Ecchellensis) 
459 
al-Harawi 70 
Harāz region, Yemen 243 
al-Harīrī, Abū "l-Hasan al-Oāsim $9, 135, 506 
al-Hārith b. Kaladah 342 
al-Hārithī, Muhammad b. Tahir 243—4 
Harkavy, A. 47; 
harmonic system 257 
Harrān: and Aristotle 294, 481; astrology 292, 
297, 298; new school under al-Mutawakkil 
248, 495; Sabi" family of historians 202-3, 
2—4; Sabian sect 170, 202, 248, 364, 484, 
486; time-keeping and calendar 409; 
translation 248, 49; 
Hārūn, client of the Azd 506 
Hārūn b. "Azzūr 455 
Hārūn b. al-Yamān 34 
Hārūn al-Rashīd (caliph): administrative treatise 
for 142; and Barmakids 164, 478, 479; and 
Khizānāt al-Hikmah 293; tomb 425; and 
translation movement 295, 479, 481, 482, 
484 
basan (structurally correct) 122, 125 
Hasan, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani 175, 178 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad 2 39 
al-Hasan b. "Alī (caliph) 16, 17 
al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Khallal 174 
al-Hasan b. Nüh 244 
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224-5; aim to narrate, not comment 316; 
Almohad 231-2; on ancient world 194, 
212, 457; annals 196—7; atchives 201-2, 
208, 211, 227; arrangement 195, 196-7, 
2; Ayyubid era 225, 226, 228-9, 230, 
es 2 v biograf and 164, 176-7, 179- 
80; Buwayhid era 203, 204; Byzantine 232, 
233; Christian Arabic xviii, 193—4, 232, 
241, 453—9, 459-60; classical period 201— 
16; and community consciousness 191; 
Coptic 456, 457, 458; of Crusades 223; l 
dating system 201-2; didactic verse 503; 
distribution 198, 199, 200, 229; dynastie 
224; early, to time of al- Tabari 18-201 
fad? il literature 206; genealogy in 194; 
geography intermingled with 205, 230, 
240, 309-10, 315, 317, 322; Greek 194, 
457; and Hadith 189, 190, 195; Hamāh, 
historians from 226-7; Hanbalite school 
217-18; Hunayn b. Ishaq 490; Ibadi 232; 
identification of individuals with similar 
names 218; Isma‘ili 239; isnāds 200; 
Judaeo-Arabic 465; and jurisprudence l 
191-33 local histories 198, 206, 209, 225; 
Maghribi 195, 211, 215, 231-2, 455 
Mamlük 221, 228, 233; “Mirrors for 
Princes" as 166; north African 211, 215, 
214-15; obituary notices 218, gue 
objectivity 192, 200, 209, 220; Of 
adinon iis, 193-4, 195, 220; on Palestine 
223; on pre-Islamic period 193-4, 309; 
regionalism 207, 209; On religious sects 
and schisms 205--6; Sabi’ family 202-3, _ 
204; Saljūg period 218—19, 226; secretaries 
and 198, 203; Shi'ite 198, 239; sources 
190—1, 201—2, 207-9, 229; Spanish 193, 
213-14, 215, 231—2, 455; Syriac language 
212, 457; Syrian 217, 219-21, 225, 225730, 
457; Tradition and 195, 189, 190; 
translation 193—4; tribal influence 190; on 
vizierate 163, 205, 208; see also individual 
authors, panegyric, and under: Egypt; 
Fatimids; Persia; Yemen = 
hiyal: legal 130, 144, 151-2, 160; mechanical 
technology 261 
Holmyard, E. J. 333 
Homer 488, 497 
house Christian 450, 496; Muslim 347, 359» 
370, 480, 484, 491, 496 
Hottinger, J. H. 462-3 
Hourani, G. 427 
Howell, M. S. 134 
Hubaysh b. al-Hasan 249, 487 
Hid b. Mahkam al-Hawwāri 37 
Hugo of Sanctalla 294, 298 —— 
al-Hujüri, Abū Muhammad Yūsuf 251 
al-Hujwiri, "Alī 65 
Hülagü (Mongol leader) 24; 
Humà', J. 415 


Hume, David 435 

humour 66, 71, 311 

humours (akblāf) 334-5; and medicine 343, 347, 
356, 357» 361 i Ex zoe 

. Ishaq al- ; 

RT 183; Banū Mūsā patrons of 
249; Christian theology 454-5, 489, 490; 
on medicine 183, 346, 350, 456 
(ophthalmology) 345, 359, 496; translator 
87, 249, 264, 298, 532, 344-5, 362, 487-9, 
495 (of Galen) 185, 488, 489, 490, 497 

hunting 186, 187 

Husam al-Din ar 283 

M. Kamil 247 

viria b. «Alī b. abi Talib 16, 17, 192 

Husayn Nast 331, 334 

al-Husayn al-Wazzàn 66 

Hyderabad 288 

hydraulics 258—9, 266 

hydrostatics 258—9, 263 

hygiene 26, 42, 507-8 

Hypsicles 492 


Ibadism xv, 33-9; biography 35, 215, 232; 
dawah 33, 34, 38; dissimulation 36; 
exegesis 34, 37, 38; Fatimids defeat at 
Baghay 36; in Hadramawt 38; 
historiography 232; imamates 33—4, 16-7, 
38; law xvii, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, didi g) 
Maghrib 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 214; politica 
community 39; sirabs 36; in Umān 3677, 
38; Wahbiyyah Ibadism 34; Yemeni : 
campaigns 58; zw^&r (realization of Ibadi 
state) 33-4, 34-6 

Ibn ‘Abbad, al-Sabib 110—11, 163 

Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi 62 

-Abbār 21 

i ste CAbdullih b. "Abbās) 43, 44, 43 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 192, 193, 210, 213 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 166, 214, 503 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra'üf 160 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 12 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 241 

Ibn "Abdūs al-Jahshiyári d 

i 1-Dam, Qadi 225, 22 

b 2 DAE i eiu Mislim 33, 34, 35 
bi Randagah al-Turtūshī 167 

ts abi "Rijāl Abū ?l-Hasan "Alī 299—300 

Ibn abī Tāhir im ee T 
bi Tayyi 22576, 228, 229, 230 

tba abi Ud bra. Muwaffaq al-Din abi °l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad 230, 231; anecdote from 

: biographies 169, 359, 374, 421 

a on pacae of medicine) 179- 
80; history of medicine 456; on medical 
catechisms 348; sources 174, 183, 184, 455, 
459; on translation from Greek 343, 345; 
*Uyim al-anba? 174, 185, 184 

Ibn abi Zayd al-Qayrawani 147 
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Ibn al-‘Adim, Kamal al-Din 217, 220, 221, 229— 


30, 246 

Ibn Ajurrüm 134 

Ibn akhi Muhsin 216 

Ibn "Algamah 503 

Ibn Amājūr 28; 

Ibn al-Amid, Abū '1-Fadl Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn 165, 412 

Ibn al-‘Amid, al-Makin Jürjis 458, 459 

Ibn al-Anbārī, Abū 'I-Barakāt ‘Abd ai-Rahmān 
b. Muhammad 137, 170, 173, 179, 180 

Ibn al-"Arabī, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. 
‘Abdullah 49, 45; 

Ibn al-"Arabī, Muķyī '1-Dīn abū ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. "Alī: apologetic 70; esoteric 
writing 59, 74; exegesis 54—5, 59; al- 
Ghazālī's influence 424, 437; Logos 
principle 72, 73—4; on saints 61, 6 3; and 
sharī'ah $5, 74; sources 61, 74; style 57, 74; 
on unity of God 59, 69, 72 

WORKS: Fit 73—4; Futāķāt 75; Igtilāķāt 70; 
Mubadarat al-abrar 61 

Ibn al-"Arīf 181 

Ibn "Asākir, Abū '1-Oāsim ‘Afi b. al-Hasan 58, 
174, 209, 221 

Ibn al-/Assal, Abū '1-Faģā'il Safi 'I-Dawlah 447, 
449, 450, 451, 452, 454 
Ibn al-/Assal, al-As'ad Abū "l-Faraj 448 
Ibn al-"Assāl, Mu'taman 448, 451, 452, 459-60 
Ibn 'Aa'alláh al-Sakandtī 6o, 62, 442 
Ibn al-Athir, Diya’ al-Din 156, 227 
Ibn al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din: Atābak history 229; 
on Isma'ilism 246; a/-Kāmil fī ^]- Ta rikh 
207; later historians use 228, 2 30; Sources 
215, 227; style 217; Usd al-ghabab fī ma'rifat 
al-Sahabah 169 
Ibn al-Azraq al-Fáriqi 206, 220 
Ibn Bābā al-Qashi 224 
Ibn Bābashādh, Abū ?l-Hasan Tāhir b. Ahmad 
132—3, 182 
Ibn Bābawayh al-Sadüq, Abū Jafar 
Muhammad b. "Alī 28~9, 30-1 
Ibn Bājjah, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya b. 
al-Sa'igh: Hebrew translations 472; Ibn 
Tufayl on 90-1, 92, 95, 95, 96-8, 101, 104; 
style 77; theoretical astronomy 284 
Ibn Bannā' 277 
Ibn Barakah al-Bahlawi, Abū Muhammad 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad 37, 38 
Ibn Barūn, Abū Ibrahim Isķāg 469 
Ibn Bashkuwal 232 
Ibn Bassám (d. prob. 542/1147) 232 
Ibn Battütah, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 67, 186, 
323-4 
Ibn al-Baytār, ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad 359, 362-5 
Ibn Butlàn, Abū "l-Hasan al-Mukhtár b. Abdün 
359, 456, 496; Da'wat al-atibba’ 551, 5 
353 
Ibn Dāniyāl 503 


Ibn al-Dāyah, Abū Jafar Ahmad b. Yūsuf 210, 
298 
Ibn al-Dāyah, Yūsuf b. Ibrāhīm 455, 456 
Ibn Dugmāg 241 
Ibn Durayd, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
111—12, 116, 502 
Ibn "Ezra, Abū Hārūn Mūsā 467, 470-1 
Ibn Fadlān, Ahmad b. Hammād 322-3 
Ibn al-Faqih, Abū Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrāhīm al- 
Hamadhānī 309, 311—12 
Ibn al-Faraģī 232 
Ibn al-Farid, “Umar 57, 58 
Ibn Faris, Ahmad 112~13, 130, 131 
Ibn al-Farra’, Abū Ya'lā Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn 150, 157 
Ibn Fatimah 319 
Ibn al-Furat, Abū '1-Fath al-Fadl b. Ja‘far 127 
Ibn al-Furāt, Muhammad 215, 217, 222, 226 
Ibn Ghiyāth, Ishāg b. Yehūdāh 469 
Ibn Gikatilla, Mēsheh 469 
Ibn Habib al-Sulami al-Qurtubi, Abū Marwan 
"Abd al-Malik 213 
Ibn al-Haddād 217 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Ahmad b. ‘Ali 169, 176, 
191, 200 
Ibn al-Hājib 133, 134—5, 136, 137 
Ibn Hamdün 217 
Ibn Hammād, Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. 
"Ali 215, 239 
Ibn Hāni” 239 
Ibn Hawqal, Abū '1-Oāsim 240, 312, 314, 315 
Ibn Hawshab 239, 242 
Ibn al-Haytham, Abū "Alī al-Hasan: on 
astronomy 283, 284, 422; autobiography 
183, 184; Galen's influence on 183; 
geometry 252; on optics 257-8 
Ibn Hayyān, Abū Marwān Hayyān b. Khalaf 214 
Ibn Hayyān, Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. ‘Ali 48 
Ibn Hayyüj, Abū Zakariyyā” Yahya b. Dāwūd 
469, 474 
Ibn Hazm, "Alī 9—to, 11, 148, 214, 238, 433 
Ibn Hibinta 294 
Ibn Hisham, Jamal al-Din ‘Abdullah b. Yüsuf 
133, 136 
Ibn Hofni, Shémü'el 468 
Ibn "Idhari al-Marrakushi 232, 239 
Ibn al-"Imrānī 217 
Ibn ‘Iraq, Abū Nasr Mansir b. ‘Ali 276, 283, 
406 
Ibn Isfandiyar 203 
Ibn Ishaq 193 
Ibn Iyād 74 
Ibn Ja‘far al-Izkawi, Abū Jābir Muhammad 37 
Ibn Janàh, Abū 'I-Walīd Marwan Yonah 469, 
474 
Ibn al- Jawzi 70, 216, 217, 228, 246 
Ibn Jaziah, Abū "Alī Yahya b. ‘Isa 348, 358-9 
Ibn al-Jazzar, Abū Ja‘far Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
179-80, 360 
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Ibn Jinni, Abu "I-Fath *Uthmàn 111, 113, 12$, 
130-1 " 

Ibn Jubayr al-Kinānī, Abū ]-Husayn 
Muhammad b. Ahmad 186, 323, 324 M 

Ibn Juljul, Abū Dāwūd Sulaymān b. Hassan 


174 "n 

Ibn Jama Hibatullāh al-Isra"ili 471 

v, Muhammad 324 : 

ihe indt Shams al-Riyāsah abū '1-Barakāt 459 

Ibn Karnīb 492 

Ibn Karrām, Muhammad 57 

Ibn Kaysān 126, 131 

Ibn Khalaf, "Alī 286 . 

Ibn Khaldun, Abū Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad: arrangement of material 224; 
on Banü Mūsā 266; on Christian and 
Hebrew scriptures 403; on dream 
interpretation 174; on environmental 
conditions 357; on Ibn Raqiq 214; On 
kalām 1; Kitab al-‘Ibar 239-40; life 231; on 
al-Mas'üdi 316; on philosophy 1—2; sources 
185, 222, 459; On Sufism xvi o 

Ibn Khallikan, Shams al-Din abū '|-'Abbàás 
Ahmad b. Muhammad: anecdotes 180-1, 
182; al-Birüni omitted 421; genealogical 
details 179; on Hunayn b. Ishaq 487; on 
Isma'ilism 246; sources 215; Wafayat al- 
a'yāt 169, 175, 230 

Ibn al Khagib, Abū Bakr al-Hasan 296 

Ibn Khayyāt, Khalīfah 195, 197 TEA 

Ibn Khurradadhbih, ‘Ubaydullah b. aei 
Kitab al-Masālik 158, 301, 308-9, 325; life 
308; style 310, 311; and translation of 
Ptolemy 594 — 

Ibn Mada’ al-Ourtubī 137 

Ibn Māhān 157 

Ibn Majid, Ahmad 325-7, 508 

Ibn Malik, Jamāl al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Abdullah 133, 135—6, 498, 501 

Ibn Malik al-Ķammādī 238 


Ibn Manzür, Muhammad b. Mukarram 114, 115 


Ibn Māsarjis al-Nagráni, Abū ”|-"Abbās al-Fadl 
b. Marwān 455 

Ibn Mu'adh 28; 

Ibn al-Mudabbir 161 

Ibn Mughith 152 

Ibn al-Muhanná 108 . 

Ibn al-Mungidh, ‘Abd al-Rahman 458 

Ibn al-Mugaffa', Abdullah 142, 166, 185, 194, 
481, 498 ' 2 

Ibn al-Muqaffa', Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 
480-1 

Ibn Muqlah 162 

Ibn al-Mutawwaj 241 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, ‘Abdullah 9o, 124, 503 

Ibn al-Mutrān 456 


Ibn Muyassar, Tàj al-Din Muhammad b. 'Ali b. 


Yūsuf 211, 221, 230, 246 M l 
Ibn al-Nadīm, Muhammad b. Isķāg 200; on 


alchemical authots 532; on Archimedes 
263; on Banü Mūsā 264; on carly jurists 
139, 153; on Jābir b. Hayyān 333, »4 on 
Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al- 
Rāzī 373, 374; on translations 301, 304, 
360, pte 492; on various authors 20, 308, 
435; on viziers and secretaries, 163—4 
Ibn al-Nafis 87, 548, 349 360 
Ibn Na‘imah al-Himsi 490 
Ibn al-Najjār 218 
Ibn Nattah 196, 210 - 
Ibn al-Nazar al-Sam'ūlī 38 
Ibn al-Nazif 225, 226—7 
Ibn al-Qalanisi 209, 220, 226, 227, 246 
Ibn al-Oāsim 145 : M 
Ibn Oayyim al-Jawziyyah, Shams al-Dīn abū 
‘Abdullah Muhammad b. abi Bakr 74, 465 
Ibn Oudāmah 148 —- 
Ibn al-Quff, Abū '1-Faraj 359 R : 
Ibn al-Oulzumī, Yūķannā b. Sa‘id b. Yahya b. 
Mīnā 458 
Ibn Ouraysh 474 
Ibn oi grammatical textbook falsely l 
attributed to 137; historiography 198, 199; 
on Süfis 56 n K 
E Adab al-katib 161; Kitab al-Anwa 
275; Uyān al-akbbar 59, 166 
Ibn al-Oūtiyyah 213-14 
Ibn al-Rāhib 447 
Ibn Rāhwayh 179 M 
Ibn Ragīg of al-Oayrawān 214-15 
Ibn al-Rāwandī 242 l 
Ibn Rushd xvi; hostility to views 445; on l 
ikhtilaf al-madhāhib 152; on intellects 387; 
importance in West 379, 389; on Ibn Sīnā 
394, 395; style 77; theoretical astronomy 
ve d al-Rahmān 33 
Ibn Rustam, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn Rustih, Abū ‘Ali Ahmad b. “Umar 309, 
310-11 
Ibn al-Sabbagh, Muhammad 61, 62 
Ibn Sad, Muhammad 171, 172-3, 179, 
194-5 
Ibn al-Saghir 214 
Ibn Sahnūn 124 : 
Ibn al-Sāī, Taj al-Din "Alī b. Anjab 251 
Ibn Sa‘id, Abū 'I-Hasan "Alī b. Mūsā 319 M 
Ibn al-Sarrāj, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Sari 
dude i I 
Ibn al-Sayrafi, "Alī 162, 222, 24 
Ibn Shaddād, ‘Abd al-/Aziz 215, 227 e 
Ibn Shaddad, Baha’ al-Din Yüsuf b. Raf’ 177 
Ibn Shaddād, ‘Izz al-Din 178, 225, 228, 229, 
230 
Ibn Shādhān 19, 23, 24 
Ibn Shahdā al-Karkhī 360 
Ibn al-Shahīd 507 
Ibn Sharaf 215 
Ibn al-Shātir 278, 284, 422 
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Ibn Sīdah, Abū ?l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ismail: a/- 
Mubkam 107, 111, 114, 115; al-Mukhagras 
107, 111 
Ibn Sing, Abū Alī al-Husayn xviii, 389—404; on 
“Active Intellect” 387; alchemy 338, 340; 
allegory 68, 399~400; on analogy 396-7, 
398, 399; aphorisms 350; autobiographical 
material 184; al-Birüni and 409-10, 421—2; 
on Christian and Hebrew scriptures 402-3 
on consciousness 393-4, 395; on creation 
100, 395—6, 401; al-Farabi’s influence 392; 
and Greek philosophy roo, 391, 392, 393, 
397, 426, 433; Hayy b. Yagzān 105; Ibn 
Tufayl on go, 98, 100-1, 102, 104; 
inductive method 343; influence on 
Christian West 379, 389, 404; intuition 
391, 397-8; and Judaism 402-3; 
jurisprudence 390; on knowledge (divine), 
401, 436 (as reward of love) 72 (theory of) 
395; life 390-2, 403; mathematical 
approach 251; medicine 348, 354, 356-8, 
390, 391, 392; metaphysics 391, 392, 393-5, 
3957404, 433; on music 257; mysticism 72, 
391, 404; neo-Platonism 395, 403; 
observational method 343, 356; on optics 
257; and Oriental wisdom 88, 90, 91-2, 95, 
96, 100-1; originality 392—5; Persian 
influences on 590, 391, 392, 395, 398—9; on 
pharmacy 365; on philosopher and city 87; 
philosophy and Islam reconciled in 390, 
391, 395, 396, 399—403; politics 390—1; as 
polymath 391-2; rationalism 424; on 
resurrection of body 400-1, 401-3; 
sciences, classification of 250, 392—3; style 
77; synthetical philosophy 389, 393, 395, 
396, 399-400, 400-4; on theology 390, 393, 
on unity of God 69, 393 
WORKS 392; Canon (Kitab al-Oānūn fī '1-tibb) 
348, 356-8, 359, 391; Fī Agsām ai ulum al- 
'agliyyab 250; Hayy b. Yaqzan, Risālat al- 
Tayr 87; al-Isharat wa-l-tanbibat 69, 87, 91- 
2, 105; a/-Najāb 391; Oasidat al-Tayr 68; 
Risālab ft '/-"Ishg 72; al-Sbifa? 88, 89, 100-1, 
104, 257, 391, 399—400 
Ibn al-Sirrī, Abū '1-Sirrī Bishr 447-8 
Ibn Taghribirdī, Abū "l-Mabásin Yüsuf 175, 
176, 222, 240 
Ibn Tarāwah 137 
Ibn Taymiyyah 11—12, 151 
Ibn al-Tayyib, Abū '1-Faraj ‘Abdullah 447, 448, 
449-50, 451, 494 
Ibn Tibbon, Shémü'el 467, 472, 474; 
descendants 472 
Ibn Tufayl, Abū Bake Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik 87-105; on Andalusian philosophic 
culture 95—8; on Aristotle 100, 104; cryptic 
disclosure 99, 88—98; on expression of 
visionary experience 88-98; on al-Farabi 
98—100, 101, 104; on al-Ghazālī 98, 101, 


, 


102-3; Hayy b. Yagzān story 87—98, 99, 
104, 105; on Ibn Bājjah 90—1, 92, 95, 96-8, 
101, 104; on Ibn Sina 98, 101, 102, 104; 
own path to truth 105—5; on philosopher 
and city 87-98, 99; on religion and 
philosophy 99; style 77 
Ibn Tümart 11 
Ibn Tuwayr 221-2 
Ibn "Ukāshah 350 
Ibn al-Ukhuwwah, Muhammad 16: 
Ibn ‘Umar family 227 
Ibn Umayl al-Tamimi 337-8, 340 
Ibn al-Wardi, Zayn al-Din $02, 505—6 
Ibn Wāgil 225, 226, 228-9 
Ibn Ya‘ish, Abū "l-Baqa? Ya‘ish b. ‘Ali 1 34, 135 
Ibn Yünus, ‘Abd al-Rahmān 210 
Ibn Yūnus, "Alī 253-4, 277, 278, 280 
Ibn Zafar, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 167 
Ibn al-Zubayr, al-Rashid 242 
Ibn Zülàq, Abi *l-Husayn 241 
Ibn Zülàq, Abi Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Ibrahim b. al-Husayn 210, 211, 241 
Ibn Zūlāg, Ibn abi "l-Husayn 241 


Ibn Zur‘ah, Abū "Alī Īsā b. Ishaq 447, 451, 493-4 


Ibrāhīm b. 'Awn 447 
Ibrāhīm b. Hāshim 24 
Ibrahim b. ‘Isa 45; 
Ibrāhīm b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir 161 
Ibrahim b. al-Salt 298 
Ibrahim al-Hāgilānī (Abraham Ecchellensis) 459 
Ibrahim al-Nakha'i of Kufa 141, 143 
Ibráhim al-Nagiri 300 
Idris (prophet) 72 
al-Idrisi, Muhammad b. Muhammad 24o, 517, 
318, 319 
Ifrigiyah 174-5, 211, 213, 214-15 
Ignatius II (west Syrian patriarch) 451 
Ījām (orthographical device) 119 
ia see Quran (inimitability) 
ijāzab (authorization for transmission of isnād) 
200 
ijma see consensus 
ijtibād 12, 37, 430 
Ikhshidids 210, 211, 504 
ikbtilāf al-madhahib (legal differences) 146, 1 $2 
Ikhwān al-Safa’ (Brethren of Purity) 179; on 
arithmetic 254; cosmography 321; date and 
authorship of Rasā'i/ 238; Fatimids and 
243; Ibn Sīnā reads 390; on mathematics 
and logic 25 1; microcosmos 457; neo- 
Platonism 238, 240, 250; scholasticism 250; 
works introduced into Spain 179 
iktisāb (moral appropriation) 9, 493 
“illah (grammatical cause) 12; 
‘ilm al-'adad (science of number) 254 
‘ilm al-fara'id (law of succession) 149 
‘ilm al-hisab (science of reckoning) 160, 254-5; 
see also: algebra: arithmetic 
"ilm al-lugbab see lexicography 
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‘ilm al-migat (astronomical time-keeping) 284-6 
“ilm al-mukasbafab (science of unveiling) 103 
“ilm al-rijāl see under hadith o 
dmád ai Din al-Igfahānī see wader al-Isfahānī 
Imam al-Haramayn see al-Juwayni, Abū 

|-Ma ‘ali 


imams: da'if 33, 37; difā 1 34, 37; Fatimid; 


concealment 236-8; Ibādī 33—4, 36-7, 38; 
shari 33, 37, 38; Shifite 3, 16-20, 25, 26, 275 
29, 30-1; succession to Muhammad 3, 141; 
see also occultation 
iman see faith l 
immortality: of individual intellect 386-7, 388; 
of soul 98, 99-100 
India: al-Bīrūnī and 299, 317, 405-6, lE 
416—17; didactic poetry 498; numerals 255, 
391; phonetic theory 109; Portuguese in 
326-7; statecraft and ethics 165; see also 
Sanskrit and under Isma‘ilism and individual 
disciplines 
inheritance, law on 449 i 
inshā” (chancery style) 155 l 
instruments, scientific see under: alchemy; 
astronomy D 
“Intellect, Active" (a/- aq! al-fa al) 385-7, A 88 
intellect, individual; immortality 386—7, 38 
intellectual ambience, ‘Abbasid 204, 307-8, 371, 


379-80, 481 
intelligence service (khabar) 158, 164, 201, 308 


interest, monetary 140 
intuition 391, 397-8, 427 
iglīm see climes 
igtā 197, 204 l 
rab (grammatical inflection) 46, 48 
irādab (acts of divine volition) 6 
Iran see Persia l 
Iraq: as centre of world 157, 306, 309; 
etymology of name 2 
al-‘Iraqi, Fakhr al-Din Ibra im 75 R 
al “Irägi al-Kurdi, Abū '1-Faģl Abd al-Rahmān 
b. al-Husayn Zayn al-Din 428, 507 
irrigation 158, 159, 258 "m 
dar Abu b. Mubammad b. Bashir al-Razi 
214 
"Īsā b. Māsah 363 
"Īsā b. Yahya 390, 487, 488, 489 
Isaac 13, 28 . ] 
Isaac Judaeus (Ishaq b. Sulayman 2]-Jsra"ili) 
o, 360, 368, 462, 466—7 m 
al-Isfahānī, «Abd al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. "Alī b. 
al-Hasan 300 


al-Isfaháni, Abū ‘Abdullah Hamzah b. al-Hasan 


205 
al-Isfahānī, Abū "l-Faraj 58, 216 
al-Isfahani, Abū Nu'aym Ahmad 63 
al-Isfahani, Abū Shujā" Ahmad 147 
al-Isfahani, ‘Imad al-Din Muhammad b. 


Muhammad al-Katib 207, 218-19, 222-3, 


226, 228 


al-Isfahani, Lughdah 131 p 
Ishaq b. Hunayn b. Ishaq 345, 456, 482, 487-8, 


489 
āg b. Rāhwayh 179 
ui 3 Sulaymān al-Isrā'īlī (Isaac Judaeus) 
350, 360, 368, 462, 466-7 
Isháq b. Yehūdāh b. Ghiyāth 469 
Ishmael 15, 28 
isbrāgī see Oriental wisdom 
Īshūdād of Marw 447 
Ishü'yàb b. Malkūn 451 
Isis (alchemist's pseudonym) 532 
Islam: and Arabic language 115, 116, 124, 130, 
132; authority 3—4, 304, 371; calendar 409; 
Christian scholars in early 379; faith and 
29, 30; al-Ghazālī defends 445; grammar 
and 124, 132, 136; Hellenic influence on 
50; law and morality 140; and medicine " 
342, 350, 361; philosophy cara 
1, , 396, 399—403; Tev " 
uto js on see also individual aspects 
Ismá'il b. ‘Abbad, al-Sahib 110-11, 163 
Ismāīl b. Ja‘far 18, 25, 28, 236, 237 
ail al-Tamimi 241 "m 
uini Alamūt, al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah ir 
425; al-da wah al-badiyah 236; doctrine o | 
return of Mubammad b. Ismā Tl 237-8; al- 
Ghazālī on 424, 445; historiography RA 
history of movement 18, 234, 236, 239; I n 
Sīnā and 391; Ikhwān al-Safa’ on 250, 321; 
in India 235, 243, 244, 245, 246; Jabirian 
corpus on 334; Ya'qüb b. Isķāg al-Kindi's 
influence 368—9; libraries 2 39» 241, 243, F 
246; Muhyi "l-Din b. al-‘Arabi and 74; an 
neo-Platonism 238, 240, 250, 321; » 
philosophy 240; and Oarmaļians 237-8; in 
Yemen 243, 468; see also Fatimids 
ismiyyab (nominality) 125 
ps a biography 170; in exegesis 44, 47, 48; 
in historiography 200; in jurisprudence 
141, 143 l 
isrā iliyyat (Israelite stories) 45, 46, 194 
Issakhar b. Misc 2 
Istakhr (Persepolis) 249 
oe Ibrahim b. Muhammad 512-14, 
315 
istanbul observatory 287 
istibsan (juridical procedure) 3, 130, 141, 145; 
148 
istighab al-ķāl (juridical procedure) 3 
istiglah (juridical procedure) 3, 148 
istiķā ab (ability to act) 20, 21, 25 
Ithnā ‘Ashariyyah 236 
Ivanow, W. 236-7, 242, 246-7 S 
*Izz al-Din b. al-Athīr see Ibn al- Athīr : 
izz al-Din b. Shaddād see under Ibn Shaddād 


Jabal Nafūsah 36 
Jābir b. Aflah 283, 284 
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Jābir b. Hayyan, Abū Masa (Geber): works 
attributed to 333—4, 341; see also Jabirian 
corpus 

Jābir b. Zayd, Abū Sha'tha? 5; 

Jabirian corpus: alchemical theories 334-5; 
attribution 333—4; later writers on 336, 
338, 340; Latin works 341; macrobiotics 
332; On poisons 363 

Jabr see predestination 
al-jabr (algebra) 254, 255-6 
Jabrites 4 
Jacobite church 447, 432, 493—4 
al-Ja‘di, ‘Umar b. Alī 171 
Ja‘far b. Ahmad, Abū ‘Abdullah 239 
Jafar b. Mangūr al-Yaman 239 
Ja'far b. Yahya al-Barmaki 479 
Ja'far al-Sadig (Shi imam) 17-18, 333; on 
attributes of God 24; on badā” 18, 25, 28; 
on free will 25; on occultation of imam 26; 
on Qur'an 25, 29, §9; Succession to 18, 20, 
236, 237; transmission of exegeses 48 
Jahiliyyah see pre-Islamic period 
al- Jahiz: biography 170; on grammar as science 
131-2; on al-Hasan al-Basri 58, $9; on 
kalām 484; al-Kirmānī on 240; on 
secretaries 164; and Umayyah b. abi ?l-Salt 
498; works attributed to 166 
al- Jahshiyari, Ibn *Abdüs 164, 20; 
Jalal al-Din Māngūbirti (Khwarazm-shah) 219 
Jalam b. Shaybān of Multan 2 39 
al-Jannabi, Abū Tahir 239 
Jarbah Island 36 
Jarbi (region of world) 309 
al-Jassās, Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali 49 
al- Jawālīgī, Hisham b. Salim 20, 21, 22 
Jawdhar, al-Ustadh 214, 2 39 
Jawhar al-Siqilli 241 
al- Jawhari, Abū Nasr Ismail b. Hammād 110, 
113—14, 116, 180 
Jawbariyyah (substance of God) 22 
al- Jawziyyah, Shams al-Din aba ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. abi Bakr b. Qayyim 74, 465 
al- Jazari, Abū ?l-'Izz Ismāfl b. al-Razzāz 262-3, 
268—70 
Jazirah; historiography 225, 227 
al- Jazūlī, Shaykh 64 
al- Jazzār, Ahmad b. Ibrāhīm b. 21; 
Jerusalem 221, 225, 427, 469, 475 
Jesus: Islamic beliefs about 1 3, 14; Süfi views 
ON 72, 74 
jewellers 329 
Jews: academic opportunities 464; and Arabic 

language 461, 463—4; astronomy 465; 

Baghdad academies 464, 465-6; 

biographies of 170; in Cairo 465-6; 

calendar 409; and Christianity 466; on 

Daniel 448; epistolary form 61; Ibn Sina 

on 402-3; law 153, 463-4, 469, 470; of 

Maghrib 463; medicine xviii, 465, 471; 
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mysticism (gabbalab) 468; mabdab (cultural 
renaissance) 461; poetty 464, 470; of al- 
Oayrawān 470; rationalism 465; sciences 
465; scriptures 13, 402-3, 484; in Spain 
461, 465—6, 467, 468, 469, 471; and Sufism 
467-8, 469; Sura, academy of 464, 466; 
theology 2; translators 343, 472; see also: 
Judaeo-Arabic literature; Qaraites 
Jibran Khalil Jibrin 502 
Jibril b. Bakhtishi 480, 487 
Jibril b. ‘Ubaydullah b. Bakhtīshū" 480 
Jibad (Islamic neologism) 11; 
al-Jilani, "Abd al-Qadir 61, 62, 66, 68 
al-Jildaki, “Izz al-Din Aydamit 339-40 
al- Jīlī, "Abd al-Karim 73 
Jina the Indian 296 
Jinn 13, 321 
jizyah (tax) 142, 156 
Job 74 
Johannitius see Hunayn b. Ishaq al-"Ibādī 
John the Baptist 454 
John Chrysostom 448 
John of Damascus 484 
John the Divine, St 449 
John Philoponus of Alexandria (Yahya al- 
Nahwi) 365, 433 
John of Seville 295, 296, 297, 298, 299 
Johnson, Samuel 106, 181 
Jones, Sir William 175 
“Joseph’s Prison”, Būgīr 337 
Judaeo-Arabic literature xviii-xix, 461-76; 
apologetic 467; belles-lettres 470-1; decline, 
post-‘Abbasid 461, 472; definition 461-2; 
exegesis 446-9, 468-9, 475; historiography 
465; history of studies 473-5; legal 
writings 153, 469, 470; linguistic features 
463; new disciplines resulting from Arab 
contact 465; origins 463-5; philology 463, 
465, 468-9, 475; philosophy 465, 466-8, 
469; polemic 185, 466; printing 467, 473—4; 
scope 465—6; in Spain 467, 469; theology 
466-8; in Yemen 468, 475, 476; see also: 
Bible (translations); Genizah 
Judaism see Jews 
judges, biography of 172, 175, 182-3 
al- Julandà b. Mas'üd 33 
Jūmatria see geometry 
Jumlah (sentence) 122, 125 
al-Junayd, Abū *1-Oāsim b. Muhammad 61, 65, 
66, 68, 69 
al- Jundi, Khalil b. Ishaq 147 
Jundishāpūr, school at 248, 342, 343, 344, 480, 
484 
jurisprudence (figh) see law 
Jurjān 410, 425 
al- Jurjānī, Abd al-Oāhir 133 
Jürjis b. Jibril b. Bakhtīshū* 480 
justice, divine ('ad/) 6, 140, 446 
Justinian 248 
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- ni, Abū "l-Ma'ali "Abd al-Malik b. 

' aiin b. Yūsuf (Imām al-Haramayn) 
149, 425, 443 l 

al-J deanai, «Alā al-Din ‘Ata’-Malik b. 
Muķammad 244, 246 

al-Juwaynī, Sa'd al-Din 231 

al-juwwānī, al-Sharif 241 

al-Jūzajānī, Abū “Ubayd 392, 422 


Ka'bah 1; 
kabā'ir (mortal sins) 6 
kadbhkhudāh (astrological term) 292 
kāfir (unbeliever) 6—7, 12 
Kāfūr 504 
kabbalin (oculists) $ 2) 59 
ābins (soothsayers) 15 
N, "Abū Bakr Muhammad 65, 70, 


439 
kalām see: speech; theology 
al-Kalbī, Hishām 194 " 
al-Kalbī, Muhammad b. al-Sā'ib 46 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah 165, 183, 293, 481, 498—9 
kalimat Allāh (word of God), Christ as 453 
Kamil al-Din b. al-‘Adim 217, 220, 221, 229- 
30, 246 
kāmil metre 501 
Kanaka the Indian 295 
Kant, I. 398, 399 
al-Karaji, Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Hasib 252 
Karbala’, battle of 16 
al-Karkhi, Ma'rūf 60 
karshūnī script 462 
karūbiyyūn (cherubim) 394, 395 
kasb 9 
kashf (unveiling) 397 I 
nrbe. Ghiyāth al-Din Jamshid 255 
al-Kaskati, Ya'gūb b. Zakariyyā 455 
Kay Kawi b. Iskandar 167 
Kaysāniyyah 16—17 
Kennedy, E. S. 276, 284 
Kepler, Johannes 258 
pus dis service) 158, 164, 201, 308 
khabar (predicate) 125 
Khābūr, river 261 
Khadduri, Majid 144 
Khalaf al-Ahmar 135 
Khilid b. Barmak 478 
Khālid b. Safwan 59 l 
Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiyah 301, 333, 340 
Khalifah b. "Alī al-Halabi al-Kahhal 360 
Khalifah b. Khayyāt 195, 197 l 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad 106, 109, 116, 121, 135; 
Kitab al--Ayn 110-11, 112 
Khalil b. Ishaq al-Jundī 147 
Khalil Mutrán ;o2 
al-Khalili, ‘Abbas 509 
al-Khalīlī, Ja‘far 509 
al-Khalili, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 


Muhammad 285 
al-Khallal, al-Hasan b. al-Husayn 174 
kbarāj (tax) 142, 156 
al-Kharagī 283 — 
Khārijah b. Zayd b. Thabit 141 
Kharijites Xv, 3-4, 33, 214; see also Ybadism 
al-Kharrāz 66, 70 
al-Kharzanji 111 : 
al-Khassaf, Abū Bakr Ahmad b. “Umar 150, 152 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (Abū Bakr Ahmad Alī) 
174, 221 
al-Khattāb 244 l l 
khawāşş (properties of substances in magic) 339 
al-Khayyām, Ghiyāth al-Dīn abū *{-Fath “Umar 
b. Ibrahim 254, 256, 259 u 
al-Khayyāt, Abū "Alī Yahyā b. Ghālib 294, 296 
Khazars 305, 511, 323 . 
al-Khāzinī, Abū 'l-Fatķ ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Mangūr 259-60 
al-Khiragī, ‘Umar 148 
Khizānat al-Hikmah 293, 480, 484 
hojas 246 
prende (Pahlavi work on statecraft) 166 
al-Khujandi, Abū Ahmad 283 
|-Khuldi 72 | 
Khurisin: administrative literature 157, 159; al- 
Ghazili in 427; historiography 194, 210; 
Ibadism 33; Ya'gūb b. Isháq al-Kindī's 
influence 368 
Khūrī, I. 326 TN 
Khurshah, Rukn al-Din 245 E 
al-Khushani, Muhammad b. al-Hārith 173, 182 
Khusraw Anūshirvān 165, 166, 183, 503 
Khusraw Aparvīz 16; 
al-Khuzā'i, Hamid 59 
Khwārazm 40$, 409 
al-Khwārazmī, Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. 
Ahmad 157-8, 159, 2$0, 255-6, Pi ue 
al-Khwárazmi, Abü Ja'fat amas : 
raphy 303, 305-6, 307; On in 
ELA 5; on sundials 286; Sērat al-ard 
303, 305-6, 307; VHS 253, 276, 277, 303 
Khwarazmian glossaries 108 
Kilwa, east Africa 38 M 
al-Kindī, ‘Abdullah b. Yahya 33 
I-Kindī, ‘Abd al-Masih 452-5 = 
al-Kindi Abū Umayyah Shurayh b. al-Hārith 


iL Kindi, Abū Yūsuf Ya'gūb b. Ashes d 
364-9, on Aristotle 364-5, 455; an T 
astrology 296, 299, 364, 367; on T 
367; and n As Pi E 

ing 304, 366, 367-8; ; 
E A 366, 368; mictaphysics 
365, 366-7; microcosmos concept 437; 
mind and soul, theory of 365; and 
mutakallimiin 367-8; on pharmacy 362; on 
physics 365; as polymath 257, 364, 365; on 
prophecy 369; on reason 367-8, 369; 
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al-Kindī, Abū Yūsuf Ya'gūb b. Ishaq (cont.) 
Risālab fi '/-Hīlah li-daf* al-abzan 490-1; 
school of 365—6, 368, 490—1, 491; style 77; 
translation 365, 366, 368, 490~1, 492 
al-Kindī, Muhammad b. Yūsuf 59, 173, 264 
"Kings, Book of” (Persian) 194 
Kirmān 33 
al-Kirmānī, Awhad al-Din Hamid b. abi °l- 
Fakhr 75 
al-Kirmani, Hamid al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah 
240 
al-Kirmānī al-Qurtubi al-Andalusi, ‘Umar b. 
"Abd al-Rahmān 179 
al-Kisā'ī, Abū 'I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Hamzah 123—4, 
126 
Kitab al-Hawi (anon.) 160 
Kitab al-Istibjar (anon.) 319 
Kitab al-‘Uyiin wa-’l-hag@’ iq (anon.) 211 
kitābah (secretary, art of) 157-8, 161-2 
kitmān (secrecy) 36 
knowledge: Aristotle on purpose of 426; divine 
51, 100, 581-2, 401, 436; Ibn Sinà's theory 
Of 395; as reward of love 443-5; see also: 
books; gnosis; oral tradition 
Kokowzow, P. 475 
Kraus, P. 247, 333-4 
al-Kudami, Abū Sa‘id 37, 38 
Kufa: antagonism with Basra 124, 126-7, 134, 
137; Fatimid dā? 258; Hanafite school 
originates in 141; historical documents 
190; Shī'ah and 16; Sufism 59; Traditions 


43 

al-Kūfī, Abū Ja‘far 213 

al-Kulayni, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ya'qüb 
24—7, 28, 29 

Kunitzsch, P. 282 

Kurdish apologetic literature 71 

Kūshyār 283 

kuttāb (sing. kātib) see secretaries 

kutub al-anwa@ (books on meteorological and 
celestial phenomena) 275 

kutub al-bay ab (type of astronomical literature) 
283-4 

al-Kutubi, Muhammad b. Shākir b. Ahmad 176 


La Fontaine, Jean de 508 

Labid b. Rabi‘ah 498, 502 

al-Labiqi, Abān b. "Abd al-Hamid 499—500, $02, 
503 

al-Lahigi, Hamdan 500 

Lamak b. Malik al-Hammādī 242-3 

lamps, self-filling 264 

lan, Zamakhsharian 134 

land: grants of (igtā') 157; management 159—6o; 
measurement 252, 306; taxation 156-7 

language: al-Farabi on growth of 384; and law 
107; as speech acts 25, 121, 122; ste also 
individual languages and: grammar; 
lexicography; philology 


Latham, J. D. 161 
Latin: glossaries 108; translation from Arabic 
xviii, 472 (alchemy) 341 (astrology) 294, 
295, 296, 298, 300 (astronomy) 296 
(Chronicum Orientale) 459 (al-Ghazali) 426, 
(Ibn Sīnā) 379, 389, 404 (Ya'qüb b. Ishaq 
al-Kindī) 364 (Our'ān) 462 (Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī) 354, 377 
latitude observations 325, 326 
law, canon 449-50, 459 
law, Jewish 153, 463—4, 469, 470 
law, pre-Islamic 139 law, Roman 155 
law and legal literature, Islamic xv, xvii, 139- 
$4; and administration 142; on adultery 
423; biography of jurists 153, 172, 173, 
182-3; on caliphate 142, 144; Christian 
adaptation 450; commercial 140, 144; 
compendia 147—8; constitutional 157, 192— 
3; Of contracts 130, 140, 144; criminal 140; 
customary 141; documents (sburūt) 152; 
early jurists 47, 139, 140—6; evidence 140, 
152; family 140, 423; al-Ghazālī on 424, 
425; and historiography t91—5; Ibadi 34, 
36, 38, 37, 141, 148; ibbtilaf al-madbabib 
146, 152; in India 147, 149, 153, 154; and 
language 107, 118, 120, 122, 123, 129-30; 
local 145, 151; medieval stasis 145; 
morality not distinct from 140; practical 
works, miscellaneous 150-2; pre-Islamic 
base 139; principles not analysed in 
writings 146; procedures 3 (adopted by 
grammarians) 120, 122, 123, 129-30 (see 
also: istiķsān; istiglāķ; giyās; ray); public 150, 
157; Qur'an and 46, 139-40, 143, 14, 148; 
schools xvii, 126, 139 (development) 140—6 
(major works) 146-53; (see also individual 
schools, viz.: Hanafite; Hanbalite; Malikite; 
Shafi'ite); secretaries and 155; Shi'ite 19, 
14172, 148 (see also Ibāģī above); subsidiary 
sources 148; of succession 149; textbooks 
145, 151-2; and theology 1, 2-3, 19; see 
also: fatāvā; furit al-fiqh; sharř ah; ugūl al-fiqh 
laws of war (siyar) 142, 143-4 
Layth b. Kahlān 32; 
al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar 110, 111 
lead monoxide (litharge) 329 
Lebanon 241 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 4 37 
Leiden glossary 108 
Leiden manuscript (alchemy) 331 
Lemay, R. 298 
Leningrad 475, 476 
Leo (Byzantine scholar) 484 
letters, diplomatic 165 
Lewis, B. 236, 247 
lexicography 106-17; abbreviations 114-15; 
alphabets 108—9; arrangements 108-10; 
authorities cited 110, 112, 115, 116; 
contents and method 115—16; dictionaries 
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described 106, 1 10—14; effect 116-17; and 
Hadith 107, 112; Islamic vocabulary 115; 
motivation 116; polyglot dictionaries 107- 
8, 376-7; roots 109, 110, 117; vocalization 
115, 178, 463; word-lists 106-7, 125; see 
also: "arabiyyab; etymology; al-Khalil b. 
Ahmad; Sibawayhi 
libraries xix, 208, 274; Baghdad xix, 293, 480, 
482, 484; Dar al-‘Ilm, Cairo 241, 245; 
Escurial 211, 266; Fatimid xix, 235; 
Ismāflī 235, 241, 243, 246; see also: 
archives; Genizah (Cairo) 
Libros del Saber de Astronomia 270, 272 
Lippmann , E. O. von 333 
Lisän al-Din b. al-Khatib 175, 185, 503 
litanies (ahzab) 67 
litharge (lead monoxide) 329 
liturgical literature: Christian 459; Judaeo- 
Arabic 470 
Lofgren, O. 235 
logic 76, 96; didactic verse on sor, $03; al- 
Ghazālī on 425~6, 431; and grammar 125, 
127-9, 130, 135, 380, 381; in Ibn Sīnā's 
synthesis 395, 426; and kalām 380; 
propositional and class 492 
Logos 8, 72-4, 453 E 
love: art of; didactic poetry 500; divine 58, 71— 
2, 44375 
Lughdah al-Igfaháni 151 
Lu'lu?, Badr al-Din 227 
lunar mansions 275, 276, 282, 292, 326, 408 
lutf (divine favour) 31 
Lutfi, ‘Abd al-Majid 509 


al-ma’ (glaucoma) 370 
ma‘arid al-kalam (vagaries of speech) LAM 
al-Ma'arri, Abū ?l-Ala', Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah b. 
Sulaymān 170, 242, 502, 504, 50$ 
al-Ma'arri, Abū Ghālib 219-20 
al-Ma‘arri family 219-20 
Macdonald, D. B. 428 
macrobiotics 330, 332 
Ma‘dan al-A'mā al-Shi'i al-Sumayfi 506 
al-Madā'inī 197 
Madelung, W. 236, 247 
madrasab (college) 132, 208, 464 
maghazi literature 45, 189, 190 
Maghrib: biography 232; historiogtaphy 193, 
211, 215, 23172, 455; Ibadism 33, 35 36, 
37, 38, 214; Ibn Khurradadhbih's region 
309; Jews 463; water-clocks 262 
-Maghribi (vizier) 452 uu - 
SL Mae Nribi, Abū -Hasan "Alī b. Mūsā b. Sa'īd 
241, 239 
al-Maghribi, Muhyi '1-Dīn 283 
magic 64, 71, 273, 339. 347 
magnetism 257, 326 Dl 
Māhānkard b. Mihrziyār 292 
Mabāsiddhānta 291 


Mabbüb b. al-Rabil, Abū Sufyān 34, 35 
Mahdi, Muhsin 378 
Mahdi, Shi'ite 16, 22, 23 
al-Mahdi (‘Abbasid caliph) 196 
al-Mahdi, ‘Ubayduliah (Fatimid caliph) 236, 
"237, 239, 466 ] 
Mahmad ot Ghaznah (Mahmūd Yamīn al- 
Dawlah) 177, 206, 209, 403-6, 416 
Mahmüd b. Zanki, Nir al-Din 226, 227, 228, 
267 
Māhūya b. Māhānāhīdh 292 i I 
Maimonides (Misa b. ‘Ubaydullah b. Maymūn): 
descendants 467-8; Guide for the Perplexed 
462, 474; medical writings 350, 365, 464-5; 
Mishnah, commentary on 475; Misbneb 
Torah 471; translations of 472; 
transliterations into Hebrew letters 462, 
464-5, uM i 139, 242 
majalis (séances)-literature > 
Majd Din abū Salamah Murshid 186-7 
majmi (nomocanon) 449, 450 
al-Majriti, Maslamah b. Ahmad 338-9, 340 
al-Majūsī, "Ali b. al-'Abbás 348, 354, 356 
al-Makin b. al-Amin 22; 
al-Makin Jūrjīs ibn al--Amīd 458, 459 
al-Makki, Abū Tālib 64, 438 
Makkīkhā I (Nestorian catholicos) 458 
al-Malashawi, Abū Nasr Fath b. Nüh 38 
al-Malagi 238 — 
Malazkird (Manzikert), battle of 241 
Malik b. Anas 42, 143, 144, 145 
al-Malik al-Nāsir Dawid 231 
al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi 226 
-Maliki 232 u 
Malikite school 11, 141; on Samal 151; al-Ash ari 
and 8; compendium 147; in Fatimid Egypt 
241; on fkrūg 150; and ķiyal (legal devices) 
151; on ikbtilāf al-madbabib 152; Quranic 
basis 49; on shẹrūț 152; on sgl al-fiqh 141, 
148; writings 143, 14j 
mamarr (transit) 407, 415, 416 
Mamlūk era 221, 225, 228, 230, 233, 287 
Mamout, P. H. 236 NEM 
al-Ma^mün (caliph): makes "Alī al-Riģā heir 21, 
485; and Bakhtishü' family 480; and Banū 
Misa 264; Bayt al-Hikmah 305, 306, 344, 
484; geodetic survey 305, 306-7; patronage 
124-5, 276, 301, 304, 305, 306, 48475; 
philhellene 166; rationalism 124-5, 495; 
sciences during reign 249; and translation 
304, 305, 306, 344, 484 
manāgib see hagiography 
Mandaeans 292 
mandate, divine (amr) 6, 9 
Manichaeism 364, 484 
Mann, J. 
NUMEN (caliph): founds Baghdad 295. 478; 
and Bakhtīshū* family 480; and Sindžind ; 
302, 479; and translation 502, 479, 481, 482 
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al-Mangür b. abi ‘Amir 181 
Mangür b. "Ammār 60 
al-Mangūr b. Ishaq (governor of Rayy) 354, 
370 
Mangūr II b. Nüh 406 
Mangūr al-Yaman 239, 242 
Manzikert, battle of 241 
al-manzilah bayn al-manzilatayn (Mu‘tazilite 
doctrine) 6, 131 
maps 306, 312, 313, 314, 318, 411 
magāmah (literary genre) 59, 63, 71, 351, 
353 
magāmāt (Süfi stations) 439, 506 
al-Maqdisi, ‘Izz al-Din 7o 
al-Maqdisi, al-Mutahhar 206 
al-Maqqari, Ahmad b. Muhammad 180 
al-Maqrizi, Taqi "I-Din Ahmad b. "Alī: Kitab al- 
Itti ay, 240, 246; al-Magaffa‘ 240; sources 
222, 224, 230, 241, 288, 459 
al-Maqsi 287 
Marāghah observatory 287 
al-Marghinānī, Burhān al-Dīn 147 
Mari b. Sulayman (‘Amr b. Matti al-Tirhānī) 
458, 459 
ma'rifab (immediate knowledge) 54 
Maronite church 450, 451, 457 
Marqus b. Qanbar, Abū "l-Fakhr 447 
Marqus III b. Zur‘ah (Coptic patriarch) 458 
al-Marrākushī, Abū "Alī 286-7 
marriage 42, 449 
Martín, Ramón 108 
Marw oasis 159 
Marwān I 481 
Marwanids 480, 481 
al-Marwazi (Syriac-speaking physician) 492 
al-Marwazi, Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Habash al- 
Hāsib see Habash al-Hāsib 
al-Marwazi, Hafs b. ‘Umar 157 
al-Marwazi, Sharaf al-Zamān Tahir 371 
Mary the Jewess 332 
Maryānos 333, 338 
masa il (quaestiones) xix, 61, 129 
Māsarjawayh 343—4, 346, 481 
Māsarjis al-Nagráni, Abū "l-Abbas al-Fadl b. 
Marwan b. 455 
mash ‘ala "I-kbuffayn (“rubbing the shoes”) 26, 
42 
Māshā'allāh 293, 294, 297, 299, 478 
Mashhad 424-5 
Mashriq 33, 34, 309 
al-Masīķī, Abū 'I-Khayr 350 
al-Masīķī, Abū Nagr Sa'īd b. abi 'I-Khayr b. "Īsā 
348, 350 
Massignon, L. 7o, 427 
Mas'üd b. Mabmüd 406 
al-Mas'üdi, Abū ?l-Hasan ‘Ali: on ancient 
sources 249, 302; influence in Europe 204, 
315, 318; on Isma'ilism 246; on Ptolemy 
305; sources 205, 455 


WORKS: Akhbār al-zaman 204; al-Awsat 204; 
Murāj al-dbahab 204-5, 207, 305, 315, 316 
al-Ma'zümi 409 
materia medica 346, 347, 356, 359, 361~3 
mathematics xv, xvii, 248-36, 307; and 
astrology 407, 415; and astronomy 253-4, 
276-83, 411, 418; Banü Masa 249; 
Byzantine 248, 379; decimal place-value 
system 251, 254; equations 252, 256, 258; 
Greek influence 248, 251, 282, 479 (see also 
individual Greek authors); Hebrew 251; 
Indian influence 248, 251, 252, 253, 255, 
391; and philosophy 364, 411, 412, 479; 
theory of mechanics 258; translation 251, 
252—5, 489; see also: algebra; arithmetic; 
geometry; trigonometry 
matbnavī metre 135 
Matta b. Yünus (Abū Bishr) 127, 379, 381, 492 
al-Matwi, Muhammad 168 
mavālī (client, non-Arab Muslim) 194 
al-Mawardi 150, 157, 160, 162, 166 
Mawdüd b. Mahmüd 406 
Mawhüb b. Mansür b. Mufarrij al-Iskandarānī, 
Abū '1-Barakāt 457, 458 
al-Mawsili, ‘Ammar b. Ali 359-60 
al-Mawsili, al-Mu'afa b. Imrān 172 
al-Mawsili, Taj al-Islam 61 
maxims 502 
al-Maydānī, Abū "l-Fadl Ahmad 108 
Maymūn al-Qaddah 256 
al-Maymūnī, Abū "l-Munà Abraham b. Masa 
467-8, 469 
al-Maymüni, "Ubaydullāh b. Abraham b. Misa 
467-8 
Mayyāfārigīn, history of 220 
al-Māzinī, Abū "Uthmān Bakr b. Muhammad 
125 
mean, golden 165-6 
measles 354, 377 
measures, weights and 159, 306 
Mecca: histories 206, 212; hospital 491; Ibadis 
take (129/747) 33; Ibn Rustih on 310; 
Ka' bah 15; Malikite school originates in 
151; Traditions 43; see also: prayer (times); 
giblab 
mechanical technology 250, 260-73; balance 
260; controls, automatic 263, 265—6, 270, 
275; diffusion of knowledge 272; gears 
258, 266—7; hydraulics 258—9, 265, 266; 
mechanisms with life of own 273; 
pneumatics 266, 330; pulleys 265, 266, 267; 
rationale 272—3; universe, representation of 
273; stt also: astrolabes; astronomy 
(instruments); automata; craftsmen; cranks; 
time-keeping (clocks); trick vessels; water- 
raising machines. 
mechanics xv, 249, 257, 258-9 
medicine xv, xvii, 342-63; anatomy 347, 356; 
astrology and 347, 363; biographies 172, 
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174, 179-80, 346, 350; birth control 361; 
blood, pulmonary circulation of 348, 749; 
Byzantine 342; catechisms 345, 348, 489; 
Christians and 248, 456; clinical approach 
290, 343, 345, 377; dictionaries 480 
(polyglot) 376-7; didactic verse 498, sor; 
education in 174, 346-7, 482; 
encyclopaedias 347-8, 354, 377, 356-8; 
ethics 347, 348, 350-4; etiquette 347, 348, 
350-1; European medicine influenced by 
220, 354, 356, 358, 391; Greek influence 
343, 346, 481 (see also: Galen; Hippocrates); 
Hebrew transliterations of Arabic works 
471; humoral pathology 347, 356; Indian 
influence 344, 346; and Islam 342, 350, 
361; Jewish contribution 465, 471; 
Jundishāpūr centre 248, 342, 343, 344» 480; 
manuals 345, 348; obstetrics 360—1, 494; 
originality 345—6; paediatrics 360-1; 
Persian 344; philosophy of 343, 357, 375 
popular 348; pre-Islamic 342; procreation 
360-1; professionalism 347—54; Prophet 
and 342, 361; regulation 347, 359; Satire 
against physicians 353—4; sharh 
(commentary) 348; specialism 347-8, 352, 
375—6; synoptic literature 358-9; textbooks 
346, 347, 358; translation 333, 343-5, 354, 
362, 480, 486, 487, 489, 492 (see also under 
Galen); see also individual physicians and: 
hospitals; materia medica; ophthalmology; 
harmacology ` 
Medina: histories 190, 212; hospital 491; Ibadis 
take (129/747) 33; Ibn Rustih on 310; laws 
141, 151 
Melkite church: Arabization 212; Biblical 
exegesis 447, 447, 447-8; calendar 409; 
Christology 451; historiography 455» 457, 
457-8; theology 450, 452; translation of 
canon law 449 ' 
memoirs see autobiography 
mendicancy, literature of (adab al-kudyah) 506 
Menelaus 252, 259, 276, 412 
meningitis 358, 377 
mercuric oxide 339 
mercuty 272, 329, 419 
Mesopotamia, Upper 212, 261 
metallurgy 261, 270, 329, 339 
metals, al-Bīrūnī on 419—20 
metaphot 71, 73, 290 
metaphysics: Greek 392, 429,133, 436; and 
mysticism 404; Persian 492; see also under: 
Aristotle; al-Fārābī, Abū Nasr 
Muhammad; al-Ghazili, Abü Hamid; Ibn 
Sīnā; al-Kindi, Ya'gūb b. Ishāg; Plato 
meteorology 300, 407; see also weather 
metres, poetic 135, 500-1; see also rajaz 
Meyerhof, M. 344, 346, 359-60 
microcosmos 437 
mibnab (inquisition) 485 


Mihrān b. Mansur 362 
Mikhail, Bishop of Athrib and Malij 450, 451, 
452 
Mīkhā'īl, Bishop of Damietta 450 
Mikha'il IV (Coptic patriarch) 458 
Mikhail b. Badir 456 
mil (land measurement) 306 
milal wa- I-niķal literature 238 
mills 258, 260, 261-2 
al-Mingari, Nasr b. Muzahim 192 
Miguel, André 310, 315 
miracles: Christianity 454-5; Islam 19, 20, 64, 
435, 445. 45475 
mi ráj of Muhammad 68 
Mirdasid hospital, Aleppo 496 
al-Mirghānī, Ja far 68 
mirrors 264 
“Mirrors for Princes” 165—7, 204, 232 
Mishnah 469, 470 
Miskawayh, Abū ‘Ali 20374, 211, 219, 246 
missionaries: Christian 137; Ibadi 33, 34, 38; see 
also da wab 
Momigliano, Ā. 180 
monasticism, Christian 372, 450, 459-60 
money 193, 208, 419 
Mongolian language 108 
Mongols 230, 5 nm Baghdad falls to 231, — 
319; diplomatic letters to khans 165; Nizārī 
da'wah and 245; in Syria 230 
Monophysite church 481; calendar 409; — 
Christology 451; mathematics and science 
248; philosophy 486; Syriac language 212, 
248 
monotheism see unity of God u 
morality: Christian 459, 460; al-Ghazali on 438- 
40; isbah manuals 150, 16071; law not 
distinct from, in Islam 140; Sūfī literature 
60-2, 74, 438 
Morocco; historiography 213, 214-1j 
morphology 121, 122, 125, 134, 135 
Moses (alchemist's pseudonym) 332 
Moses (prophet) 15, 51, 72, 454 
Mēsheh b. "Ezra 470-1 
mosques 208, 464; see also madrasah 
Mosul 206, 227 
al-Mu‘afa b. ‘Imran al-Mawsili 172 
Mu‘awiyah b. abi Sufyān 3, 16, 189, 291 
al-Mu'ayyad fī 'I-Dīn al-Shīrāzī 242, 245, 


al-Mubarrad, Aba ?1-“Abbas Muhammad b. 
Yazid 121, 122, 125~6, 126-7, 128 

al-Mufid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al- 
Nu'mān, Shaykh 29-31 

uftī 1 , 

m addis (Traditionists): biographies 168, 
169; in Fatimid Egypt 241; method of 190, 
201, 213 

mubal (grammatical term) 122, 125 

al-Muhallabi, Hasan 520 
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Mubammad (the Prophet): biography xvii, $o6— 


7 (see also sirah); on Day of Judgement 14; 


exēgesis 40, 43, 44, 48; influence of Jewish 


and Christian scriptures 484; and Judaeo- 
Arabs 463; mīrāj 68; and medicine 342, 
361; prophethood 10, 15, 5 1; and rabbis 
42; succession to 5, 141; and Sufism 72; 
Traditions on see sunnah 
Muhammad (concealed imam, son of al-Hasan 
al-"Askarī) 23 
Muhammad b. "Abd al-Wahhāb 12 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Mugaffa‘ 480—1 
Muhammad b. Aflah 172 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah 16, 17, 196 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim 37 
Muhammad b. Ismāfīl 18, 236, 237-8 
Muhammad b. Karrām 57 
Muhammad b. Mūsā 37 
Muhammad b. Nu'mān al-Ahwal (Shaytān al- 
Taq) 20, 21 
Muhammad b. Sa'üd 12 
Muhammad b. Shádhàn 52; 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Shāhinshāh b. ‘Umar 
(ruler of Hamàh) 226 
Muķammad b. Ziyādatullāh 214 
Muhammad b. al-Báqir (imam) 17, 26, 48 
Muhammad b. al- Jawád 23 
Muhammad b. al-Sammār 69 
mubandis (engineer) 252 
al-Mubásibi, Hārith b. Asad: exegesis 59; style 
36; (arigab works 69, 439; on terminology 
79 i 
WORKS: Adab al-nufus 66; Kitab Fahm ma' ani 
al-Qur'an 39; Kitab al-Wasaya 185; al- 
Makarib wa-"l-war' 69; Nagibab di- l-tālibīn 
60; Risālab fi "I-Tasawwnf 62; al-Ri ayab Ñ- 
hugūg Allah 64 
mubdath (caused) 25, 30 
muhtasib (market inspector) 150, 160-1, 359 
Mubyi 1-Dīn b. ‘Abd al-Zāhir 178 
Muhyi '-Dīn Abū Bakr Muhammad b. "Alī b. 
al-"Arabī see Ibn al-"Arabī 
al-Mu'izz (Fatimid caliph) 239, 241 
al-Mu'izz b. Bādīs (Zirid) 299 
Mu'izz al-Dawlah Ahmad (Ahmad b. Buwayh) 
294 
mijiz (epitome) xix, 348 
mui jizāt literature 64 
Mujmal al-Tawarikb (anon. Persian history) 224 
al-Mukhtār b. abi ‘Ubayd al- Thaqafi 16-1 7, 192 
Multan 239 
Mu'min al-Tāg (Muhammad b. Nu'mān al- 
Ahwal) 20, 21 
al-Mundaribi, Abū 'I-Mufaģģal 170 
Munich Arab. 2570 (manuscript) 458 
Munk, S. 474 
Munkar (angel) 14 
Mungidh family 220-1 
al-mugabalah (algebraic term) 256 


al-Muqaddasi, Muhammad b. Ahmad 240, 261, 
305, 312, 314-15, 320 
al-Mugammis, Dawid b. Marwan al-Raggī 466 
Mugātil b. Sulaymān 46 
al-Muqri', Abū Jafar 184 
al-Mugtadī (caliph) 361 
al-Mugtadir (caliph) 347 
al-Mugtana*, Baha’ al-Din 241 
al-Murādī 266 
Murji'ites 3—4 
Murshid, Majd al-Dīn abū Salamah 186—7 
al-Mursī, Abū '1-"Abbās 62 
al-Murtada, al-Sharīf Abū *1Oāsim Alī b. al- 
Husayn 31 
Murtaģā al-Zabīdī 106, 115 
Mūsā, Banū see Banū Mūsā 
Mūsā b. Khālid 487 
Mūsā b. Maymūn see Maimonides 
Mūsā b. Shākir 249, 264 
Misa al-Kāgzim: on attributes of God 24; death 
and occultation 21—2; imamate 18, 20, 236; 
on Qur'an 28, 29 
Mus‘ab b. ‘Imran 182 
al-Musabbibi, ‘Izz al-Mulk Mubammad b. abi 
"l-Qàsim 211, 241 
musajja” see epistolary style 
al-Musani 145—6 
musbābadab (philosophical term) 397 
music, 57, 76, 257, 384, 486 
musk 257 
Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 43, 49 
Muslim al-Lahiji 222 
mustajīb (candidate for Fatimid community) 234 
al-Musta'lī (caliph) 243 
al-Mustansir, Ma‘add (Fatimid caliph) 241-3, 
244, 352 
mustaqim (grammatical term) 122, 125 
al-Mustazhir (caliph) 361, 443 
al-Mu‘tadid (caliph) 364, 370, 486, 495, 503 
al-Mu'tadidi hospital, Baghdad 370 
muf ab (temporary marriage) 42 
al-Muģahhar al-Maqdisi 206 
mutakallimim (theologians) 4, 364, 367-8, 382—3 
al-Mu’taman b. al-"Assāl 448, 451, 452, 459-60 
al-Mutanabbi, "Abd al- Jabbar $03 
al-Mutanabbi, Abū '1-Tayyib Ahmad b. al- 
Husayn 498, 502, 504 
al-Murtarrizi 137 
al-Mu'tasim (caliph) 364, 480 
al-Mutawakkil (caliph) 59, 198, 362, 480, 487, 
495 
Mu'tazilism 4—7, 424; al-Ash'ari and 8; on 
attributes of God 5, 27, 5o; Babya b. 
Paquda 467; Basran 31; biography 215; and 
Christianity 454; didactic verse 506; 
Fatimids and 242; on free will 6, 27, 30; al- 
Ghazālī on 430; and grammar 129; and 
Jews 465; Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindī on 
367; on Moses' beatific vision 1 34; official 
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standing under al-Ma'mün 485; on Ourān 
$, 485; reaction against 424, 4953 and 
Shi‘ites 27, 29-30, 31; on sin 6, 131; on 
unknowability of future 382; al- 
Zamakhsharī 49, 133, 134 
Mutran Khalil id ae 
* (exegetical term) 52 li 
AIK NĪ b. al-Mutagginah, al-Rahbi 


149 M 
muwahhidun (Wahhabis) n 
al-Muvaggit, "Alā" al-Din 471 
Muzaffar al-Din al-Ba‘labakki 471 
al-Muzaffar of Hamah 226 

dawij verse form sot l l 
adi 1; Christian 1; Islamo-Hindu 246; 

Jewish 468; see also Sufism 

Mzāb 36 


“Nabataean” language see Aramaic 
al-Nābighah al-Dhubyānī 498 
al-Nabulusi, ‘Abd al-Ghanī 75 
Nagel, T. 237 rer i 
al-Naheawal, Muhammad b. ‘Ala’ al-Din 326 
nahw see: grammar, syntax 

nabwi (grammarian) 118, 137 

nahwiyyun (grammarians) 12071, 123 

Nakir (angel) 14 

Nallino, C. A. 276 

l-Narshakhí 206 

ale Nasafī, Abū Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 3 
al-Nasafi, Abū 'l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahma 

as d 62-3 
al-Nasawi, Ahmad 62-3 ax 
al-Nasawi, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Ali b. 
Muhammad 219 

al-Nāshi” al-Akbar 238 

Nashwan b. Sa'id 115, $03 : 

Najibat al-mulūk (attr. al-Ghazālī) 166—7 

|- Nàsir li-Dīn Allah 350 m 
Nasīr al-Din b. al-Husayn al-Tūsī 32; on 


astrology 298; on astronomy 276, 278, 280, 


282, 284, 422; on Hayy b. Yagzān 87; on 
intuition 397-8; Isma'ilism 245; theology 
ores Īkbānī zij 278; ‘ilm al-taqwim 2 

Risālab fi Shaki al-gattā 282; Tadbkir. 
284; Tajrīd al-i tigād 32 

Nasir al-Din Mahbmüd 268 

Nāsir-i-Khusraw 

al-Nasiri, Ibrahim 300 


al-Nasiri, Qutb al-Din Muhammad al-Marwazi 


184 
naskb see abrogation 
Nasr, Sayyid Husayn 331, 334 
Nasr b. Muzahim al-Minqari 192 
Nasrallah, J. 446, 459 
nas; (designation) 17 
al-Nātalī 392 
al-Natifi, Ahmad 153 


nā ürab (water-wheel) 262 " 
navigation: celestial 325; compass 257, 320; 
literature 324—7 (verse) 325, 508 
- i, Yahya 148 
rare vm i descendants 27, 293, 295, 
296, 482 
Nawbakht al-Hakim 29? , 478 
al-Nayrīzī, al-Fadl b. Hatim 285, 298 
Naysābūr; Nizāmiyyah College 425, 427 
al-Naysabari, Ahmad b. Ibrāhīm 240 
al-Naysābūrī, al-Hakim 171 
Nazif b. Yumn, Abū "Alī 451-2 
Needham, Sir Joseph 328, 332 
Nemesius of Edessa 488 
L. 
eg ui^ and alchemy 332; Aristotle ane 
369; and astrology 297; On creation 401; In 
education 380; emanation theoty 53. 433. 
492; Abū Nasr Muhammad al-Parabi and 
379, 388; Abu Hamid al-Ghazali on 433, 
496; Ibn Sīnā and 395, 403; Ikhwān = 
Safa’ and 238, 240, 250; Isma ilism an 
238, 240, 250, 321; Judaeo-Arabic 2d 
469; Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi s circle: an 
369; Muhyi ’I-Din b. al-‘Arabi and 74; 
Persian 393; and Sufism 68, 496; Theology of 
Aristotle 365, 466, 471, 490; triad 453 
neo-Pythagoreanism 486 l 
Nestorian church: Biblical exegesis aT ; 
calendar 409; Christology 451; decline 4 
Syriac language 212; historiography 456, 
457, 458; philosophy 486; school 248 (see 
also Jundishāpūr); theology 452; Rs 
translation 248, 344, 494; see also: Elijah o 
Nisibin; Jundishāpūr 
Nestorius 452 
Néthan'el b. al-Fayyümi 468 
auer, A. 474 
Noha (Byzantine monk of Cordova) 495 
Nicholas of Damascus 494 
Nicholson, R. A. 175 
Nicomachus of Gerasa 254, 486 
al-Niffari, Muhammad 67, 72 
Niftawayhi 112 
iget 524 
Send Nestorian school 248 
Nissim b. Ya'qüb b. Shahin 470 
Nizam of Burhānpūr, Shaykh 154 : 
Nizàm al-Mulk (vizier, d. 485 [1092) 167, 246, 
2 
Nizāmī "Arüdi Samarqandi 40; 
Nizamiyyah colleges 425, 427 
Nizār b. Ma'add 244 
Nizārī da'wah 242, 243, 244-5, 246, 247 
Nizwa party 38 
Noah 72 
Nóldeke, T. 475 
nomocanons (majmi) 449, 459 
Nonnus, Bishop of Nisibin 448 
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noria (s ūrab, water-wheel) 262 
North and South Arabs 1 13 
Nubia, history of 241 
Nüh II b. Mangür 390 
Nukkarites 34 
al-Nu'mān, Abū Hanifah (al-Qadi) 148, 214, 
216, 239, 242 
numerals 254—5, 391; sexagesimal notation 255, 
278 
numerology 335, 486 
Nūr al-Din Mahmüd b. Zanki 226, 227, 228, 
267 
al-Nüri, Abū "I-Husayn 6o, 69, 71-2 
al-Nugayri 3oo 
al-Nushü? abū Shākir 459, 460 
al-Nuwayri, Ahmad 21 $, 224, 240, 246, 321-2 


oases 159 
Obermann, J. 428 
Obituary notices 218, 228 
observational method: alchemy 556, 357; al- 
Bīrūnī 259, 419-20, 422; Abū Nasr 
Mubammad al-Fārābī 383, 384; Ibn al- 
Haytham 258, 259; Ibn Sina 343, 356; 
medicine 290, 343, 345, 377; Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī 290, 337, 
363, 372, 377 
observatories 287—8, 484 
obstetrics 360-1, 494 
occult sciences 391; see also esoteric works 
occultation of imam 17, 20, 21-2, 23, 26, 
29, 30-1 
occurrence, theory of 433, 435-6 
Ockley, Simon 104-5 
oculists (kaģhālūn) 352, 359 
omens, celestial 291-2, 364, 4°7 
oneirocritics 174 
Onomasticon Arabicum 176-7 
ontology/number theory 486 
ophthalmology 345, 359-60, 370, 375, 490 
optics 257-8 
oral tradition 197; Hadith 170; historiography 
189, 193-4, 195, 220; Ibādī 34-5; 
navigational literature 325; of scholarship, 
through travel 322; transition to written 41 
Oriental (éshragi, mashrigi) wisdom 88, 90, 91-2, 
95, 96, 100-1, 468 
Orontes, river 258 
orthography 115, 119, 178, 463, 471 
Ostanes 332 
Ottomans 246 
Oxford University 473-4 


Paediatrics 360-1 

Pahlavi literature and translations: astrology 
290, 292-3, 294, 295; astronomy 251, 294; 
historical 166, 212; mathematics 251; see 
also Kalilab wa-Dimnah 

Palestine 223, 446 


Palmyra; observatory 484 

Panchatantra 165, 183 

panegyric 206—7, 209-10, 222-3, 245 

Paper: availability xix, 207; manufacture 261, 

333, 483 

Pappus 251, 252, 260 

Papyti 190, 197 

parables 68, 498 

parallax 277 

parallelism 156 

Paris 235, 318 

participation, Zoroastrian theory of 398—9 
Path, literature of Süfi 68-70 

Patricius see Abū Yahya b. al-Batriq 
patronage 124-5, 206, 293, 324; see also: Banü 


Mūsā; al-Ma'mün; and under translation 
Paul, St 448 


Paulus, H. 474 
Pavia, faculty of 354 
al-Pazdawi, ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad 149 
pedagogy 361; see also under grammar 
Pellat, Charles 176 
pension rights 189 
Peripatetic school 397—8 
Persepolis 249 
Persia: administrative literature 158, 159; 
astrology 290, 292-3, 293—5, 297, 299; 
astronomy 251, 274, 276, 294; 
autobiography 183; biography 170, 232; 
calendar 409; ethics 165, 166; geographical 
tradition 308; historiography 166, 194, 197, 
198, 206-7, 209—10, 212, 219, 224, 232, 
249; land grants 157; medicine 344; 
metaphysics 392; “Mirrors for Princes” 
165, 166-7, 232; Muķyī '1-Dīn b. al- 
"Arabi's influence 7 3; Nizātī da wab 242, 
244-5; occult sciences 391; Persian aspects 
of Ibn Sina’s thought 390, 391, 392, 395, 
398-9; pharmacy 562; philosophy 87, 393; 
poetry 75; and secretaries 164; Shu'übiyyah 
and 133; statecraft 155, 165, 166, 249; 
Sufism 71, 75; words borrowed from 1 16; 
see also: Pahlavi; Zoroastrianism 
Persian language: glossaries 108; translations (to 
Arabic) 194, 249, 407, 481, 509 (from 
Arabic) 209 
Peters, F. E. 485 
Petrus de Regio 300 
Petry, Carl F. 176 
Phaedrus 508 


pharmacy 339, 347, 352, 356, 357, 361-3, 489; 
al-Birüni on 375, 406, 420-1; Greek 362, 
487; Indian 362; Persian 362; Aba Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī on 375- 
6; specialization established 375-6; see also 
materia medica 

Philo of Byzantium 263, 265 

Philo Judaeus 491 


philology xv; Christian Arabic 449; Judaco- 
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Arabic 465, 468—9, 475; secretaries and 
155; see also: grammar; language; n 
lexicography; Qur'an (linguistic stu ies) 
ilosopher's stone 330 
eid (falsafah) xvi, 76-105; of iral 
338; Arabic aon pu D expr 
; strology 297, 367; 
eel 76, s aL Birünf's disdain for 
422; Christian 396, 460, 494; defined 1-2; 
didactic verse on 501, $03, 504; education 
234, 36473; al-Ghazali's effect on 4453 
grammar and 118, 125-6, 127-9, 1375 
Greek influence xvi, 77, 128, 166 (see also 
individual authors); isbraq? (Oriental) see * 
separate entry; Ismā "ili 240; ei ic 
465, 466-8, 469; literary nature bs ; ; 
mathematics and 364, 411, 412, 479; o A 
medicine 343, 357, 372; Mu tazilites an 4, 
5; Persian 87, 393; philosopher and the city 
87-98; political 379, 387, 388; popolar A 
(dba i ab) 86-7; and prophecy 99, 3 ud 3€ 9, 
371; range 78; and reason 1, 164, 43275; 
and religion 99, 379, 380-2, 384-5, sh, 
437, 494 (and kalām) xv, xvi, 51, m 414 
(religious encyclopaedias on) 459, : íi " 
Sabians and 486; style of writing 7678, 80; 
Sufism and 57, 68, 468, 496; depu 
harmonized with 51, 78-9, 424; see 7 so 
individual philosophers and systems and logic 
phlebotomy 268, 352, 377 M 
nology 121, 122, 133—4, 135, 403 
inne inm 256—60, 365, 384, 433; Greek 
194, 429 
jipisac- (hajj) 10, 33, 323, 427, 508 
pillars of Islam to 
pilot-books 508 
Pingree, D. 276, 5 ui 
iarism, concept o " 
Leid and Aristotli 78-87, 365, 369, 378; in 
educational curriculum 380; Abū Nast 
Muhammad al-Fārābī on 80-1, - E n 
387, 388, 495; al-Ghazālī and 428; : q i 
b. Ishaq al-Kindi on 491; literary style 77; 
on manual work 262; metaphysics x A 
369, 378, 379, 387, 388; myths jā an ok 
participation (Iranian theory) 398; an Pi 
ascetic 83, 84—6; translation 483, 488, 489, 
IRE Laws 495; Republic 387, 486, 489; 
Timaeus 482 
see also neo-Platonism 
Plato of Tivoli 296 
leurisy, Ibn Sīnā on 391 
boina xvi, 77, 365, 366, 398 
Plutarch 492 
pneumatics 266, 330 
Pococke, E. 473 
ics 77, 78 , l 
uy lehena 337; astrological 300; 


biography of poets 172, 173; al-Birüni's 
autobiographical 406; Abū Nasr 
Muhammad al-Fārābī on 384; eu ua nah 
cite 309, 320; Hebrew 464, 476; historica 
content 188, 239; Islamo-Hindu mystical 
(gināns) 246; lexicographical citation 110, 
112, 116; Persian 75; poetics 77, 78; pre- 
Islamic 4$, 113, 116; Sufi 58; see also 
didactic verse 
oisons 363, 487 
Baja! literature: on ‘Abbasid revolution l 
d 196; and Basran-Kufan dispute 126, 133; 
didactic verse 506; Fatimid 240; Judaeo- 
Arabic 185, 466; against kalām 493 
politics: Ibn Sina 390-1; philosophy of 379. 
387, 388, 442-3; and religion 189; an 
theology 3-9 
Polyglot Bibles 473 
polyglot dictionaries 107-8, 376-7 
polytheism (shirk) 12 m 
Pontano, Giovanni Gioviano 298 
Poonawala, 1. K. 235 
Pope, letters to the 163 
Porphyry 487-8, 491 
Portuguese in India 326—6 
Posidonius 306 
postal service (barīd) 138, 164, 201, 308 
Poznanski, S. 475 mE 
rayer: ablutions before 26, 42; direction d see 
P giblab; Ibādī dispute on communal M 
Jewish prayer-book 470; pillar of Islam 10; 
Quranic exhortations 140; Sufism 67-8; 
times 275-6, 283, 284—5, 306, 412; 
Wahhābīs on 12 l 
redestination: al-Ghazālī 436, 441-2; Jabriey 
i 4; al-Ma'arri 504; and rigg (life-wages) 14; 
see also freedom l l 
pre-Islamic period 194; didactic verse 498, $02; 
historiography 193-4, 309; language see 
"arabiyyab; law 139; medicine 342; poetry 
45, 113, 116; time-keeping and calendar 
ing 6 67, 47374 
printing 318, 462—3, 467, 
Proclus xvi, 365, 366—7, 433, 488, oy 497 
procreation, medical literature on 36071 
Profatius 287 i 
ronunciation see phonology "e 
pioptieos and prophets 15, 73-4: hero ene 
on 193, 194; Mubammad's prophet z 
10, 13, $1; and philosophy 99, 367, 369, 
371; Shīīs on 19, 25 , m 
“prophets, tales of the" (gitat al-anbiya’) 194 
proverbs 110, 498 — 
provinces, learning in 250, 368 
Psalms, Book of 447 
psychology 5, Sy 
sychosomatic medicine 357 
Piolemr. Claudius: and astrology 292, 294» 295; 
296, 298, 299, 416, 481; astronomy 274, 
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Ptolemy, Claudius: (cont.) 
394; climes 303; cosmos, concept of 479; 
enduring influence 122, 307; BLAN a 
303-5, 306; mathematics 251, 253; 
modifications to models 284; translation of 
276, 288, 303-4, 365, 481, 484, 486, 488 

works: Almagest (Megale Syntaxis, Majisti) 

251, 255, 303, 418; Apotelesmatika 
( Tetrabiblos, Kitāb al- Arba‘ah) 292, 295 
298, 481, 482; Geographia 303-5, 306; Handy 
Tables 279 

pulleys 263, 266, 267 

pulse, Ibn Sina on 357 

Pumpeditha; Jewish academy 464 

pumps 269, 270 

punishment, judicial 42—3 

Pythagoras 179, 254, 338, 346; neo- 
Pythagoreanism 486 


Qab'ah, ‘Amr b. A à 
Kien bdullāh b. Layth 182-3 
qabib (grammatical term) 122, 125 
al-Qabisi, Abū '1-$agr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Uthmān 
299 
Oābūs b. Wushmagīr 405, 407 
qadar sce predestination 
Qaddahid line of imams 256 
qaddabin (cataract couchers) 359 
al-Qadi al-Fadil, "Abd al-Rahmān b. ‘Ali zz 3—4 
228 i 
Qadikhan, Fakhr al-Din 153-4 
Oādiriyyah 68 
gadis 150, 151, 184 
al-Qadisi 218 
Qafth, Y. 475 
Qahtan 368 
iur Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Sa‘id 
3 
al-Qali 111, 112 
al-Qalqashandi, Ahmad 162-3. 2 
al-Qalyabi, al-Wajth Yühanni egt 
gamis (dictionary) 114 
ganāts (canals) 252, 258 
gānān (Islamic neologism) 11; 
kā Ahmad b. Idris 150 
araites 462, 466, 468—9, 470, 472, 
Qarámifah (Carmathians) n Hue ae 242 
gata+ technique 71 i 
al-Oāshī, Ibn Baba 224 
Oāsim b. Muhammad 141 
al-Qasráni, Abū Yūsuf Ya'gūb b. "Alī 297 
al-Oayrawān 168, 215, 465—6, 466—7, 470 
Qays al-Mārūnī 45; 
Qaysar, Abū Ishaq ‘Alam al-Ri’asah Ibrahim b 
Katib 449 l 
Qaysar b. Musafir Ta'āsīf 258 
al-Qazwini, Abū Hātim Mahmid b. al-Hasan b 
Muhammad 152 l l 
al-Qazwini, Zakariyyà? b. Muhammad 320—1 


giblab 275—6, 283, 285—6, 306, 411—12 

al-Qifti, "Alī b. Yüsuf 2 ie on ic soi 
169, 179; Ibbār al-"ulamā 174, 347; on 
Ptolemy 304; on Abū Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī 373; selection of 
subjects 169, 171, 264, 421 

al-Oirgisānī, Ya'gūb b. Ishaq 466, 470 

ditat al-anbiya’ (“tales of the prophets”) 194 

qiyas (analogy) 3; Christian use 453; and 
grammar 120-1, 123; Ibn Sina on 356, 
396-7, 398, 399; in jurisprudence 121, 141 
143, 144, 14§, 148; in Sunni theology 10 

quadrants, astronomical 286-7 

al-Qudà'i 211, 241 

al-gudamā” al-khamsab (pre-eternal principles) 


372 
Qudamah b. Ja'far 132, 157, 158 
qudrab (ability to act) 6, 8, 9, 441 
al-Qudüri 147 
al-Quhandizi 157 
Qumm 23-7, 206, 209 
al-Qummi, Abū al-Hasan "Alī b. Ibráhim 24, 48 
al-Qummi, Sa'd b. ‘Abdullah 258 : 
Qur'án and Quranic exegesis xv, xvi, 40-55, 
139-40; 'arabiyyab 107, 124; Christianity 
and 452-3, 484; Companions assemble 43; 
creation issue 5, 8, 13, 34, 435, 485 (Shi'ite 
view) 20, 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30; dating (asbāb 
al-nuzūf) 44—5; on freedom 6; ghayb 
(mystery) 8; Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī on 
431; golden calf story 53; Hebrew 
transliteration 462; Ibādī view 34, 37, 38; 
Ibn Sīnā reconciles philosophy with 395, 
396, 399-400, 400-3; identification (ta‘yin) 
4473; imprecision 41, 44-5, 119; 
inimitabilty 13, 49, 50, 124, 471; 
interpolation 41-3; isnāds and exegesis 47; 
isrā īliyyāt 45; Judaeo-Christian context 
484; and law 46, 139-40 (as root of law) 
139, 140, 143, 144, 148; lexicographical 
citation 110, 112, 115, 116; linguistic 
studies 9—10, 45-9, 107, 119, 124; literary 
style 156; marriage, temporary 42; 
Mu'tazilites on 5, 485; proof-verses 45—6 
49; rational analysis 49—5 2; reciters 172; ' 
revelation, scheme of 395; script 41, 119; 
secretaries and 164; Shīīs (on creation 
issue) 20, 21, 22, 25, 28—9, 30 (exegesis) 48 
jo, 51; Sufism and 52-5, 59, 64; sunnah and 
43, 47; and Sunni theology 10; Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabatī 46—7, 48, 
124, 146, 191, 199, 200; textual criticism 
41-5, 119; translations 11, 462; written 
exegesis 43—4; Yemeni Jewish literature 
cites 468; gābir 47 
CITED: if: 42 42; 255 64; iii: 18 49—50; r9 50; 9j 
42; I0J 40; 173 45; 1:14 40; 24 42; J9 40; do 
40; v:6 42; I2 41; Vi.1J3 40; VILT43, 134; 157 
41; 1x.3 41; Xil.2 45; 2001.44 40; 148 55; 
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xxxiv.2 43; xxvi.79—82 53; xxxvi 64; 
xxxvii.107 $3; xlii.r1 452; xIviti.9 41; lix.2 
$3—4; lxix.17 22 
see also: abrogation 

al-Qurashi, Idris “Imad al-Din al-Anf 244 

Quraysh, tribe of 443 

al-Qurtubi, Abū "l-Qàsim $ā'id b. Abmad b. 
Sā'id 302 

al-Qurtubi, ‘Arib b. Sa‘d 201, 203, 214, 455 

al-Qurtubi, Muhammad b. Ahmad 48-9 

al-Qurtubi al-Andalusi, “Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman 179 

al-Qushayri, Abū '1-Oāsim ‘Abd al-Karim 64, 
65, 66, 70, 74, 438 

Oustā b. Lūgā 455, 456, 491, 492 

Oustantīn, Mahbüb 457 

al-Qusyan, Antioch; church 455 

qutb (pole, head of the hierarchy of aw/iya’) 72-3 

Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi 284, 422 

al-Quwayti 492 


rabbis, Muhammad and 42 
al-Rabī b. Habib al-Farāhīdī 34, 35, 38 


. Rābi'ah al-‘Adawiyyah 58 


Rabī' al-Ra’y 180-1 | 
al-Radā'ī, Ahmad b. "Īsā 508 
Radhaniyyah merchants 309 
Rafidites 429 
al-Raghüni 217 
al-Rahbi Muwaffaq al-Din b. al-Mutaqqinah 149 
Ra'īs al-Hasan b. Salah Munshi Birjandi 245 
raf ab (return of imam) 17, 22, 25, 26—7, 29, 32 
rajaz mette 325, 447, 498, 500-1 
ramad (trachoma) 345, 359, 360 
Ramadan 10 
ramal metre 501 
Rasabi, T. 475 
Ra's al-/Ayn, monks from 343 
rad (al-Ma’miin’s geodetic survey) 305, 306-7 
Rashid al-Din Tabīb, Faģlullāh 224, 245 
Rashid al-Din Sinan 224, 245, 246 
rationalism see: Mu‘tazilism; reason ray 
(individual reasoning) 3, 141, 143, 145 
Rayhanah bint al-Hasan 413 
Raytah bint al-Hārith 173 
Rayy 27, 370 
al-Rāzī, Abū '1-Abbās Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhammad 212 
al-Rázi, Abü Bakr Ahmad b. Mubammad b. 
Bashir 214, 227 
al-Rāzī, Abū Bakr Mubammad b. Shādhān 71 
al-Rāzī, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” 
xviii, 370—7; alchemy 328, 335-7, 338, 340, 
341; on authority and dogma 371, 377, 
496; autobiography 185~6; bibliography 
488; character 370-1; on creation 372; 
dissemination 377; on Galen 372; life 370, 
374; and medical astrology 363; on 
medicine 344, 345. 354» 3/7, 356, 358, 377, 


420; observational method 290, 337, 363, 
372, 377; on ophthalmology 375; on 
pharmacy 375-6; philosophy 240, 371-2, 
496; polyglot lexicon 576-7; on prophets 
371, 493; a/-gudamā” al-khamsab (eternal 
principles) 572; Quranic exegesis so-2 
works: al- Adwiyah al-murakkabab (formulary) 
376; al- Aqrabadbin al-mukbtatar 375; Fi 
anna al-Tabib al-Fadil faylasūf 372; Fi 
Makbārīg al-anbiya’ 371; Fi -Shbukik ‘ala 
Jālīnās 372, 375; Fi- ^stinbat al-asma 376-7; 
al-Fugūl 375; al-Elawi fi /-tibb (Continens) 
345, 348, 354, 356, 37374. 37475, 377; al- 
Jadarī wa-'I-hagbab 377; al- Jami al-kabir 
374-6; Kitab al-‘Ilm al-ilabi 372; Kitab al- 
Khawass 377; Kitab ai-Mangūrī fī l-tibb, 354, 
355, 3775 
Kitab $aydalat al-(ibb 375; Kitab al-Sirab al- 
falsafiyyah 185-6, 370-1, 374-5; Man lā 
yahdurubn al-tabib 377; al- Tibb ai-mulūkī 377; 
al- Tibb ai-rāķānī 371 
al-Rāzī, Abū Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdān b. 
Ahmad 238, 240, 371 
al-Rāzī, Abū "l-Haytham 170 
al-Rāzī, Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
abi Hatim Muhammad b. Idris 173 
al-Rāzī, Abū Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Mu‘adh 66 
al-Rāzī, Fakhr al-Din abi ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. “Umar 14-15, 32, §0-2, 460 
al-Rāzī, "Īsā b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bashir 
214 
Rāzī, Shāhmardān 282 
reason and reasoning: al-Ash'ari on 8; Christian 
proof of monotheism 452; classifications of 
369, 383; and dogmatism 371; and faith 8, 
389, 431-2, 445; Ibádis and 34; Mu tazilites 
on 5, 7; and philosophy 1, 431—5; rational 
exegesis of Qur'an 49-52; and revelation 
367-8. 395; Shītīs on 31, 32; and theology 
2, 124-5; see also under: al-Farabi, Abū Nagr 
Muhammad; al-Ghazālī, Abū Hamid 
refraction, atmospheric 258 
regionalism in literature 207, 209 
religion 1; histories of sects and schisms 205-6; 
and politics 189; secular and political 
interpretation 384-5; see also individual 
religions and sects, and philosophy (and 
religion) 
Renassia, Yüsuf 472 


responsa, legal 155, 470 
resurrection 14, 22, 401-5; return of the imam 


from death or occultation (rajah) 17, 22, 
25, 26-7, 29, 32 

revelation: astrology as stemming from 
antediluvian 297; and faith 389; Abii Nagr 
Muhammad al-Farabi on 385-6; law, 
revealed see sbari ab; nature of Islamic 40, 
395; and philosophy 400-3, 494, 494; and 
reason 367-8, 395; theology on 2, 13 
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Revelation, Book of 449 
rewards and punishments 100, 403, 440 
Rhazes see al-Razi, Aba Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya° 
rhetoric 77, 78, 115, 125, 384, 471 
Rhetorius 294 
riba (interest) 140 
rice-husking machine 261 
Ridwān b. al-Sa'ati 267, 270 
Ridwān b. al-Walakhshi 187 
al-Rifāī, Ahmad 61, 62, 74 
rigour, academic 481 
risālab see epistles 
road-blocks 158 
Robert of Ketton 255, 341 
Roger II of Sicily 318 
Roget, Peter 107 
Roman, J. 465, 473 
Rome: ancient 169, 194, 290 (law) 153; printing 
in Ci6th 318 
al-Rudhabārī 60, 66 
al-Rüdhrawari, Abū Shujā* Zahir °1-Din 
Muhammad 204, 246 
al-Ruhawi, Isháq b. "Alī 351, 456 
Rüm, embassy to 311 
al-Rummānī 111, 128, 129, 131, 13; 
Riis 309, 311, 323 
al-Rusāfi, Ma'rüf 502 
Ruska, J. 333, 336 
Rustamids 214 
Rustaq party 38 
ru yah (visibility) see under God 


Sa‘adyah b. Dawid al-‘Adani 473 
Sa'adyah Ga’on b. Yüsuf al-Fayyümi: exegesis 
468; Kitab al-Amanat 466; life 466; prayer 
book 470; translation of Bible 466, 472, 
475, 474; uscs Arabic script 462 
al-Sa'ati, Mubammad 267 
sabab (motivating cause) 46, 48 
al-Sabbagh 61 
al-Sàbi', Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal 156, 165, 
202—3, 206 
al-Sàbi', Hilal b. al-Muhassin 164, 205, 204, 205, 
211, 228 
Sabi! family of Harrān (historians) 202-3, 
204 
Sabian sect 170, 202, 248, 364, 484, 486 
Sachau, E. 41; 
Sacy, Silvestre de 241 
Sa'd al-Din Khidr 228 
al-Safadi, Khalil b. Aybak 176, 226, 488 
Safi '1-Dīn, ‘Abd al-Mu'min al-Baghdādī 320 
safīr (ambassador of concealed imam) 23 
Safwan al-Angārī 502-3 
al-Saghani 114 
tagha' ir (venial sins) 6 
al-Sahabah see Companions 
Sahara 314, 317 


al-Sahib Ibn "Abbād (IsmA‘ll b. ‘Abbad) 110~11 
163 
Sahl b. Abbān 325 
Sahl b. Bishr al-Isrā'īlī, Abū ‘Uthman 295 
Sahl b. Hārūn 484 
Sahl al-Tustati 52-3, 60, 61, 62 
al-Sahli, Abū 'I-Hasan Sahl b. Muhammad 558 
Sabnün b. Sa'īd 145, 214 
Sa‘id b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id al-Qurtubi, Abū °l- 
Qasim 302 
Sa'īd b. Batrīg (Melkite patriarch) 451, 457—8 
Sa'īd b. Hārūn 484 
Sā'id b. al-Hasan b. ‘Isa, Abū ^l-Al2? 181 
Sa'īd b. Hibatullāh, Abū *1-Hasan 359, 361 
Sa'īd b. Khurāsānkhurrah 292 
Sa'īd b. al-Musayyib 141 
Saidi, O. 211 
saints, Sufi 63, 64, 65, 72-3 
saj“ (rhymed prose) 67, 156, 178, 315, 447, 459 
al-Sajāwandī, Sirāj al-Din abü Tāhir 
Muhammad 149 
al-Sakkak, Muhammad b. al-Khalil 23 
Salafiyyah 12 
{alah (prayer) 10 
Salah al-Din Yūsuf al-Ayyübi: biography 177, 
207; histories of 222~3, 226, 227, 228; 
panegyric 222—3; reconquest of Jerusalem 
221, 223 
Salaman and Absal (anon.) 87 
Salamiyyah; imam in hiding at 237 
salicin 362-3 
Salio of Padua 296 
Saljūg period 31; al-Ghazālī's “Mirrors for 
Princes” for 166-7; historiography 218-19, 
226; land tenure 157; Zirid alliance against 
Fatimids 241 
Salman of Harrin 484 
al-Sam ‘Ani 218 
al-Samarqandi, Abū "l-Fath Sa'īd b. Khafif 278 
al-Samarqandi, Abü Layth Nasr b. Muhammad 


153 

Samaw’al b. Yahya al-Maghribi 18; 

al-Samhüdi 212 

San' a? 212, 235, 243 

Sanjar b. Malik-Shāh 427 

Sanskrit, transition from 249; astrology 290, 
293; astronomical works 248, 251, 417; al- 
Birüni and 406, 416, 417; geography 302; 
Panchatantra see Kalilah va-Dimnab; 
Siddbāntas 251, 233 (Sindbind) 302—3, 481 

al-Sanūsī, Abū "Abdullāh Muhammad b. Yūsuf 
of Tlemcen 15 

al-Saqati 160-1 

sāgiyah (water-raising device) 262 

al-Sarakhsi, Ahmad b. al-Tayyib 364, 368 

al-Sarakhsi, Mubammad 144 

farf see morphology 

al-Sarrāj, Abū Nasr ‘Abdullah b. Alī 64, 72 

al-Sarrāj al-Tūsī 439 
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Sarton, G. 48; 
Sāsān b. Sāsān b. Bābak b. Sāsān 184 
tire 353—4, $03—4, 506 " 
ps (period of concealment) see under Fatimids 
Sauvaget, J. 322 
Sawād of Iraq 157, 309, 310 
Sāwīrus of Antioch 448 
Sawirus b. al-Muqaffa' (Bishop of al- 
Ashmünayn): Bible commentaries 447, 
448; Kitab al-Siyar 222, 457, 458; 
theological treatises 451, 452 
gawm see fasting 
Sayf al-Dawlah 299, 379, 498 
ili, Ahmad 288 : 
Aun Abū ?l--Anbas Muhammad b. Isháq 
296-7 
Sayyid, Ayman Fu'ād 211, 245, 247 
al-Sayyid al-Himyari 506-7 
Sbath Manuscripts 452 
Schechter, S. rh 
hnurrer, C. F. 474 
nd Christian canon law on 450; Greek, in 
Asia Minor 248; see also education and 
ander: law; theology 
Science of Generation 335 
sciences xvii, 248—5 1; Byzantine 248, 379; 
classifications xv, xvi, 131—2, 250, 392—3, 
411; development of Arabic 121, 248-5 1, 
263, 482; Euclid's concept of theoretical 
479; foreign influence 248-8 (Greek) 166, 
248, 249, 263, 282; human 566; Judaeo- 
Arabic 465; and theology 51; see also 
individual sciences 
scripts: Arabic (ambiguity) 115, 178, 465, 471 
(calligraphy) 65, 162, (manuals on 162, 165 
(Quranic) 41, 119; Hebrew 462, 465, 475 
Syriac 119, 462; see also transliteration 
secretaries (Awttab), sing. kātib) 155; art of £ 
(kitābab) writings in 157-8, 161-2; durrā ab 
(sleeved coat) 164; education 156, 157, 
161—3; esprit de corps 164; and . 
historiography 198, 203; manuals for xvii, 
162, 165, 198, 308; Persian culture 164; and 
Shu'übiyyah 164 
Secretum Secretorum (Sirr al-asrār) 483 
Sēdillot, J.J. 287 
Sédillot, L. A. 287, 288—9 
sentence (jumlab) 122, 125 
Sergius of Ra’s al-Ayn 343, 488 
sermons, Sufi 59 
Servius Sulpicius 122 
Seth 13 
sex, literature on 361, 507-8 
sexagesimal notation 255, 278 
sexes, separation of 150 
Sezgin, F. 107, 189, 274, 288, 333, 543 
al-Sha'bi 141 M 
al-Shabistarī, Sa‘d al-Din Mahmid 73 
Shādhān b. Bahr, Abū Sa‘id 298 
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al-Shādhilī, Abū "l-Hasan "Alī 61, 62, 64, 67 
Shadhiliyyah 68 
Shafi‘ b. "Alī 178 
al-Shafi'l, Muhammad b. Idris 43, 142, 144-5, 
Shafrite school 141; analytical work 146; al- 
Ashfarī and 7; biography 173; foundation 
145-6; Abū Hamid al-Ghazali on 425; kiyal 
(legal devices) 151-2; on public law 150, 
157; on roots of law 149; writings 14475, 
147-8; Yemeni historiography 222 
shahādah (creed) 10, 25 
a LA ”|-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Karīm b. Ahmad 238, 244 
al-Shahrazūrī 410 
shakk (doubt) 34 
shakkaziyyah (astrolabe) 286 
al-Shammakhi 35 
Shams al-Dawlah (amir) 390, 391 
a]-Sha'rānī, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb 61, 74, 75 
sharh (commentary) 348 
Sharh al-ma‘rifah (anon.) 69. | 
sbarf ab (law) xvii, 1, 2, 143; caliphate and 142; 
Shi‘ite view 19; Sufism and 55, 70 
al-Sharif al-Juwwānī 241 
al-Sharif al-Murtada 31 
al-Shattanūfī 61, 62 
shawābid (citations) 116 
al-shawkah See 443 : 
i, Ahmad 502, 50 
goi Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad 142, 
143-4, 145, 152 T 
il Shaybani, Aba ‘Amr Ishaq b. Mirār 112 
al-Shaybānī, Abū Ghalib 223-4 
al-Shaybānī, Ibrahim b. Muhammad 1 Gr i 
Shaytān al- Tàq (Muhammad b. Nu màn al- 
Ahwal) 20, 21 
Shayzar, castle of 186, 221 
al-Shayzari, Abū "l-Hasan Alī 311 
she clot u-teshsvot (legal responses) 153 
Shi‘ah xv, 16-32; on abrogation 18, 28, 30; on 
attributes of God 20, 21, 22, 23, 2475, 27, 
28, 30 (anthropomorphism) 21,27 
(visibility) 28; badā” 16-17, 18, 25, 28, 30, 
32; biographical dictionaries 215; on 
creation 20, 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30; didactic 
verse 506-7; early kika ate A m 
is 48, 5o, 51; factions, writings à 
ja kaiš 29, 30; Fatimid viziers 
and 245; formation xv, 3-4; On freedom 
20, 21, 25, 27, 29, 30; Hishām b. al- 
Hakam, school of 21-3; historiography 
198, 239; history after Buwayhids 31-2; 
imamate 3, 16—20, 2$, 26, 27, 29, 30-15 
istitā ab 20, 21, 25; law xvii, 19, 141-2, 148; 
Mahdi 16, 22, 25; materialism 25, 27; and 
Mu tazilism 27, 29—30, 31; occultations 17, 
20, 21-2, 23, 26, 29, 30-1; ON Quran; 
creation issue 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30; on 
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Shī'ah (cont.) 


prophets 19, 25; ra//ab (return of imam) 17, 


22, 23, 26—7, 29, 32; On reason 31, 32; on 
resurrection 22; on shariah 19; Shumayti 
sect 506; on sin 3; and Sunnism 196, 485; 
taqiyyah 18, 26, 29, 30, 32, 36; Traditionists 
23-7, 28, 29, 31, 32; Twelver sect 48, 148; 
see also: Isma'ilism; Zaydi sect 
Shihab al-Din (Ismā'īlī governor of Qihistan) 
245 
ship-mills 261 
shir ta limi see didactic verse 
al-Shirazi, al-Mu'ayyad fi ^I-Din 242, 243, 244 
al-Shirázi, Qutb al-Din 284, 422 
sbirk (polytheism) 12 
Shujā', Abū Kamil 256 
al-Shumayti, Ma'dan al-A'mā al-Shīī $06 
Shumayfi sect 506 
shiira (consultation) 443 
shuriit (sing. shart) (legal documents) 152 
Shu'übiyyah 115, 133, 164, 310, 368; and Jews 
464, 471 
Sbuyūkb al-hirfab (Shaykhs of the Craft) 74 
Sībawayhi, Abū Bishr ‘Amr b. "Uthmān 1 19-23; 
and Basran-Kufan antagonism 126; cites 
Qur’in and Hadith 136; commentaries on 
Kitab 129; creates grammar 106, 122-3; 
evidence on early grammar 119-21; and al- 
Khalil b. Ahmad 121; Kitab 119725, 122-3, 
125, 130; legal training 122; life 122; rare 
word patterns in 132; successors 111, 124, 
125, 127, 128, 131, 134 
Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi 167, 203, 217, 218, 228, 229, 
231 
Sicily 167, 215, 226, 309 
Siddbāntas 253; Sindbind 302-3, 481 
siege warfare 333 
Stirt, Chronicle of 458 
Sijistān 33 
al-Sijistānī, Abū Hatim Sahl b. Muhammad 131 
al-Sijistānī, Abū Ya'qüb 240 
al-Sijzi, Abū Sa‘id Ahmad b. Muķammad 28;, 
286, 299, 413 
Sim'an b. Kalil b. Magārah 447, 448 
sin 3, 6-7, 34, 37, 131 
Sinān, Rashid al-Dīn 224, 24 $, 246 
Sinān b. Thābit 347 
Sind, Pakistan 245, 246 
Sindbind 302—3, 481 
al-Sindī, ‘Abd al-Hamīd 170 
sine 255, 278-9, 302 
Sionita, Gabriel 47 3 
siphonic action 265, 266 
al-Siráfi, al-Hasan 127 
sirah (biography) 168 
sirah (biography of Prophet) xvii, 45, 63, 140, 
168, 89, 193, 507 
sirah (pl. siyar, Ibādī writings) 35, 36 
Sirat "Antar 168 
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Sirr al-asrár (Secretum S, ecretorum) 483 
Sithon, Menasheh of Aleppo 475 
Sitruk, Issakhar 472 
siyar (laws of war) 142, 143-4 
siyāsab xvii, 165 
Skoss, S. 475 
Slavonic peoples 318 
smallpox 354, 377 
Smith, Margaret 428 
social history 176, 242 
society: and philosophy 87—98; and religion 
384-5 
Socrates: Abū Nasr Muhammad al-Fārābī and 
379, 388; in “Histories of the Ancients” 
85; Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi on 364; Aba 
Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Razi on 
$1, 1856, 371-2; self-knowledge 388 
Soghdians 409 
solar apogee 418 
soothsayers, pre-Islamic (kābins) 156 
Soranus 361 
soul 98, 99-100, 365, 386-7, 400 
Spain: alchemy 340—1; al-Bakri on 3175 
Christian Arabic literature 455; Christian 
reconquest 225; diffusion of learning to 
102; grammarians 468, 469; hisbah, manuals 
of 160; historiography 193, 213—14, 215, 
231—2, 455; Jews in 461, 465—6, 467, 468, 
469, 471; letters to kings of 163; map 373; 
mathematics 96; philosophy 95—8, 368; 
translation schools 362, 461, 468, 469, 472, 
495; Umayyad rule 213, 481, 495; water- 
clocks 262; see also Cordova 
specific gravity 259, 419-20 
speech (alām) 8, 25, 121, 122, 130 
stars: fixed 275, 276, 292; navigation by 52; 
statecraft 155, 165—7, 249 
statics 257 
steelyard clepsydra 260 
Steinschneider, M. 473, 474 
Stephanus of Alexandria 346 
Stephanus Byzantinus 297 
Stephanus son of Basilius (Istifān b. Bāsil) 362, 
487 
Stern, S. M. 236, 237, 247 
Stockholm manuscript (alchemy) 331 
Stoicism 8, 332, 493 
stoning, death by 42-3 
Storey, C. A. 274 
story-telling see tales 
Strassburg University 475 
Strauss, Leo 378 
Su Sung water-clock 266 
succession, law of (‘i/m a/-farā'id) 149 
Successors 47, 48, 169, 171 
Sūdānī troops of Fatimid state 241 
al-Süfi, "Abd al-Rahmān b. ‘Umar 280, 287, 282 
Sufism xvi, 56—75; Adab al-Sulūk 66-7; 
admonitions 60; allegory 56, 68, 7o, 71; 
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anthropology 437-8; apologetic 64, 7071; 
asceticism 52, 54, 58, 74; awrād ers 
Bahya b. Paquda and 467; Basran 59; 
biography 56, 62-5, 172, 177 (see also 
hagiography); brotherliness 74; celibacy 
74; converts 58; correspondence 59, ahs 
70-1; degeneration of literature 57, 64; 
didactic works 56, 59; divine converse, 
literature of 67-8; early KA ina 
istles (risalab) 61-2, 65; erudition 7$; 
Te a pels literature 66-7; Pu 
language literature 71; futuwwah 74; Abi 
Hamid al-Ghazālī and 11, 62, 101-2, 424, 
426, 431, 445, 496; gnosis j 7, s 72, 

; hagiography see separate entry; E 
Pian dae i 2; history after al-Ghazālī 
445; humour 66, 71; invocations 67; bri 
school 468; and Jews 467-8, 469; kalām 11; 
Kufa 59; lexical derivations 70; literary 
style 56-8, 65; Logos theme 72-4; love, 4 
theme of 58, 71-2; and magic 71; manāgi 
works 60-1, 65; miracles 64, 445; morality 
60-2, 74, 438; moralizing literature verās 
and Muķammad 72; narratives, short Go; 
novice training 65, 66; parables 68; Path, l 
literature of (tarīgab) 68—70; Persian 71, 753 
and philosophy 57, 68, 468, 496; bep 58; 
prayers 67-8; problems and answers 61; 
gagas technique 31; and Qur'àn 5 ay id 

64; reference literature 64—5; saints 3 4, 
65, 72-3; sermons 59; and sari ab 35, 70; 
story-telling 71; tarigah 68—70; and 
Umayyads 59; on unity of God 69; 
veneration, literature of 64; virtue, 
literature of 74; see also hagiography 
Sufris 33 Ras 
an al-Thawri 1 
KE ipsi: tera qn 
á Sarābiyūn 30$, = 
sia Diy? al-Din ‘Abd al-Qihir 66 
al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din ‘Umar 6; AE 
al-Suhrawardi al-Magtūl, Shihab al-Din Yahya 
b. Habash 64, 68, 87, 468 gn 
al-Sulamī, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān: apologetic 70; 
biography 61, 63; denounced $3; etiquette 
writings 66, 67; exegesis Dr moralizing 
iterature 59, 61; testamen "» 
E pie adab al-tūfiyyab 66; Mapte 
al-awliyd 61; Swlūk al-ārifīn 67; Tal bs - 
tūfiyyab 63; “Uyäb al-nafs wa-mudawatuba 69 
al-Sulayhi, "Alī b. Muhammad 242, 245, 144 
Sulayhi dynasty of ada 222, 241—2, 242-3 
an b. Gabirol 467 
Subida aka (the Merchant) 322, 325, 327 
Sulayman b. Rubaym 468—9 
ā asāf 141 
is Ši Muhammad b. Yahyā 161-2, 
164, 205, 499 
sulphut 529 


Sumer; didactic poetry 498 
Sümra dynasty of Sind 245 
Sunbād (Ispahbad) 292 
i 6, 28 " 
PES š a ere and 130; and Qur'an 45, 
47; as root of law (uzūl al-fiqh) 140, 143, 
148— 
st A Fatimids 234, 241, 245; eua 
Ma'mün attempts to reunite with Shi'a 
20-1, 485; theology xv, 1-15; see also 
individual aspects 
Sura, Academy of 464, 466, 477 
Surat, India 246 
2, 
ene 25 $ eh al-Ma’min’s, of length of 
degree 305, 306-7 
Suryān 451 
Suter, H. 274 ' 
al-Suyiti, Jalal al-Din 53, 146 
vius 
xin a 121, 122, 134, 135; morphology 
separated from 125; of Qur’an 4 4 a 
Syria: archives 191; astronomy 287; ds f 
eta 225—30, 244; Christians 446, 451; ài 
conquest of West 213; dialect 219, xod 
Fatimid rule 220-1, 234, 244-5, 4573 
geography 230; historiography rā 
21, 225, 225730, 457; law 142; icai gi 
221, 228, 287; Mongol invasion 230; im 
da'wah and 244-5; sundials 287; Umayyat s 
and tradition 197-8; see also individual cities 
Syriac language: Christian literature A 2, 4 
462; glossaries 108; es jā x 
; philosophy 77, 248; , 462; 
Saf Gane i 1; translations from Greek 
119, 248, 294, 480, 485, 488 (astrology) 290 
(medicine) 343 (philosophy 77, 248 
(retranslated into Greek) 248, 343, 449, A 
487; transliteration 462; words borrowe 


from 116 


Ta'āsīf, Qaysar b. Musāfir 258 
āt (biographies) 153, 171, 189, 194-5 
n hea GR Unit b. al-Farrukhan 295, 
296, 481 U 
a Taba Aba Jafar Muķammad b. n 
exegesis 44, 46-7, 48, 124, 146, 191, 199, 
200, 452; historiography 165, 198, l 2» 
201, 214, 264 (continuations of Tarikh) M 
201, 203, 210, 217, 224, 227, 228, 229, 455 
6 (translation into Persian) 209; on 
Isma'ilism 246; jurisprudence 146, 1j kā l 
199; objectivity 200, 209; as polymat l z A 
199; sources 124, Hs 191, 195, 197, 198, 
200, 202, 209, 464 
a Tabat, «Alī b. Rabbān 345-6, 350, 557 
Tabaristan, history of 203 
al-Tabarsī, al-Fadl b. al-Hasan 48 
al-Tābi'ūn see Successors 
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Tabin, Yemen 507 

tadbīr al-mulk (basis of kingship) 16; 

tafsir see Qur'àn and Quranic exegesis 

Tahart 33, 36, 214 

al-Tahawi, Abü Ja‘far Ahmad 14, 152 

Tāhir b. Ahmad b. Bābashādh, Abū ?l-Hasan 
132—3, 182 

Tāhir b. al-Husayn 29; 

Tahir Dhū "l-Yaminayn 165, 166 

Taj al-Din b. "Atā'allāh ‘Abbas al-Sakandari 60, 
62 

Taj al-Islam al-Mawsili 61 

Tajikistan 246 

Tāj-nāmab (Pahlavi work) 166 

tajribah (experimentation) 356 

al-Takriti, Abü Nasr Yahya b. Jarir 451, 456, 


459 
al-Takriti, Abū Rā'igah 451, 452, 455, 454 
talab al-ri'asab (pursuit of leadership) 127 
Tala'i b. Ruzzik 222, 245 
tales 71, 168, 273, 470; see also: fables; Kalīlab 
wa-Dimnah 
Talib al-Haqq see al-Kindi, ‘Abdullah b. Yahya 
talion, law of 449 
Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz 239 
al-Tamimi, Ismà'il 241 
al-Tamimi, Muhammad b. Umayl 357-8, 340 
Tamir, ‘Arif 247 
Tammām b. ‘Amir b. ‘Algamah $03 
tamyiz (grammatical term) 125 
tangent 253, 278-9, 412, 413 
Tanhüm b. Yüsuf Yerüshalmi 469, 474 
tagdīr (interpolation) 42, 46, 1 25—6 
Taqi "l-Din b. Ma'rüf 270, 287 l 
tagiyyab (precautionary dissimulation) 18, 26, 29, 
30, 32, 36 
taqlid (imitation) 11, 34, 51 
tagsīm (grammatical term) 128, 133 
taqwim (ephemerides) 279-80 
Tarafah b. al-"Abd 502 
tarbiyat al-hudid (training for Fatimid da is) 234 
ta rif (biography) 168 
ta’rikh (history) 188—9, 197 
Tarīkb Baghdad 174, 218 
tariqab (Safi Path) 68—70 
fariqah Muhammadiyyah (Wahhabism) 12 
tarjamab (pl. tarājim, biography) 168 
tarjamah dbatiyyah (modern Ar., autobiography) 
183 
fasbbīb see anthropomorphism 
tashkik (ambiguity) 397 
ta'til (denying God all attributes) 8 
tawhid see unity of God 
al-Tawhīdī, Abū Hayyān 204 
ta wīl (esoteric interpretation) 12, 41, 54, 2 34, 
243 
fawil metre 5o1 
taxation 142, 156—7, 159—60, 301, 449, 499-500 
fa yin al-mubbam (exegetical term) 44-5, 46 


tayman (geographical region) 309 
Tayyib b. al-Amir 24; 
Tayyibi dawah 242, 243-4, 246 
technology see mechanical technology 
temperaments, four 345, 356 
testaments (wajaya), Süfi 60 
testimony 140, 152, 449 
textbooks 143, 368—9; see also: grammar 
(pedagogy); medicine 
al-Tha‘alibi, "Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 107, 
162, 167, 173, 2to 
Thābit b. Qurrah al-Harrani: astronomy 279, 
280, 282-3, 298; Sabian background 485- 
6, 495; translator 249, 254, 264, 304, 482, 
485—6, 494, 495, 497; trigonometry 282~3 
Thābit b. Sinān 202 
Thaʻlab 126, 130 
Tha'labah b. Hātib 172-3 
Themistius 482, 488, 497 
Theodore abü Qurrah 451, 484 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 448 
Theodosius 492 
theology (kalām): apologetics 2; “agidat 
(compendia) 14-15; authority 3—4, 304, 
371; on Day of Judgement 14; defined 1-2; 
development of discipline xv, 47; didactic 
verse 498, 501, 505, 504; dogma 12—14, 
14-15, 429; and grammar 128; Judaco- 
Arabic 466-8, 484; and laws 1, 2-3, 19; 
linguistic study of Our'ān 9-10; and logic 
380; methods criticized 12, 382-3, 493; and 
natural sciences 51; and philosophy xvi, 
10711, $1, 78—9, 380, 393, 424, 428; pillars 
of Islam 10; and politics 3—9; reason and 2, 
124-5; resurrection 14; revelation 2, 1 3; 
schools 4, 9, 12 (see a/so individual schools); 
Secretaries and 155; see also: creation; 
freedom; God, attributes of; Qur'an; 
resurrection; Traditionists; Traditions; 
unity of God; and under individual religions, 
movements and sects 
Theophilus (teacher of Matta b. Yūnus) 492 
Theophilus (Thawfil al-Rāhib) 456 
Theophilus of Edessa (Thawfil b. Tūmā) 295, 
296, 297, 457, 497n 
Theophrastus 494, 497 
Thomas Aquinas, St 393 
Thousand and One Nights 273 
Thrasymachus 8; 
thunderstorm, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on $1 
libb al-‘ammah (popular medicine) 348 
Tibbetts, G. R. 326, 327 
al-Tibr al-masbūk fī nazīķat al-Mulik (Mirror 
for Princes”) 166~7 
tidal mills 261 
Tigtis, river 261 
Tijāniyyah 68 
timber, lamination of 270 
time-keeping: astronomical 284—6; al-Birüni's 
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= 78—9, 282-3; 

astronomy) 253-4, 277, 278-9, 2 
tangent 255, 278-9, 412, 413; words used 
instead of symbols 256 

Tübingen 474 

al-Tujibi 59, 71 

al-Tulūnī, Abū "Alī Khalaf 360 

Tulunid period in Egypt 210, 298 

Tunis 174-$ 

Turkish language 71, 108, 165 

Turks in Fatimid Egypt 240, 241, 245 

al-Turtüshi, Ibn abi Randaqah 167 

Tüs 424-5, 427 


survey of known world 408-9; clocks 261, 
268, 270, 272 (see also water-clocks); : 
steelyard clepsydra 260; IZ 286, 287 
Timothy 1 (Nestorian patriarc 41 
al-Tirmidhi, Mubammad b. "Alī RA 
apologetic 70; on etiquette 66; — 
Bsicerapliy (Kitab Kbatm al-wilayab) ks 
64, 72; moralizing works Go, 61; on pat 
69; synopsis of Qur’an 59 
Tobias b. Mósheh 472 
Toledo 286, 341 
Mena ae yor al-Tūsī, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan 31, 
toothpicks, didactic verse on > 
s al-Tūsī, Nasir al-Din b. al-Husayn see under 
touchstone 329 Non LU 
toys, mechanical 262 diu sod 
ru e de 28, 29, 51 al- Tustari, Sahl 52-3, 6o, 61, 62 Stud 
gare ipd M saru aN ae Twelver Shi‘ites (Ithnā "Ashariyyah) 48, 148, 
32; See also: m: adat , í 4 
ditions xv: athar 139, 140, 141; an 
i lios dpi 141, 142, 168; canonical status 
127; Christian reference to 452; 
Companions and 43, 47, 48, 139, 140, ed 
168; and historiography 195; Ibn Hanba 
on 145; as root of law (spi al-fiqh) 139, 
140, 148-9; on rulers 192; Safi criticism 
$33 " also: Hadith; isnads; Traditionists 
Traini, R. 235 I -— 
transits (mamarr) 407, 415, A" 
translation movement xv, 477-97; beginnings 
480-4, 495; end of movement 494-7; 
Hunayn b. Ishaq 487-90 (set also under 
Hunayn); after Hunayn 491—4; under al- 
Ma?mūn 484-5; patronage 481, 482, 483, 
484-3, 485-6, 487 (Banū Mūsā) 264, 484, 
485—6, 487 (Hārūn al-Rashīd) 481, 48 2 
(Khālid b. Yazīd) 301, 333 (al-Ma'mün) 
484-5; pragmatic motivation 485, 485, 
496-7; in Spain 365, 461, 468, 469, 472, 
495; systematic organization 485; Thabit b. 
Qurrah 485—6 (see also under Thābit); set also 
under individual autbors, under individual 
languages, viz: Armenian; Berber; French, 
Ge‘ez; Greek; Hebrew; Latin; Pahlavi; 
Persian; Sanskrit; Syriac; and ander. Bible; 
Christian Arabic literature; Qur'àn 
transliteration: Hebrew 462, 463, 464-5, 
471-2; Syriac 462 
Transoxiana 157, 159 — m 
travellers 186, 322—4; dissemination of 
scholarship 207; geographers 314, 315, 
316; technical information from 261 
Treveris, Peter 362 i 
tribes, Arab 33, 189, 190, 
trick vessels 263, 264-5, 268, 270, F M 
trigonometry 253-4; al-Birüni on 283, 2 ; 
412-13, 418; chords 253, 302, 421; an 
land management 160; sine 253, 278-9, 
302; spherical 288, 411, 415 (and 
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à E à *Utbah 141 
*Ubaydullih b. ‘Abdullah b. “Utb . 
*Ubaydullih b. Abraham b. Mūsā b. Maymün 


468 m 
*Ubaydulláh b. Jibrail 456 
Ubaydullih al-Mahdi 236, 237, 239, 466 
al-“Ukbari 157 
Ullmann, M. 363 
Ulugh Beg 277, 278, 279, 283, 482 
"Umān 33, 34, 36-7, 38 
‘Umar I b. al-Khattāb 17, 172, 192 T 
“Umar II b. ‘Abd al-"Azīz 59, 192, 210, 216, 30 
E al-Khayyam 254, 256, 259 : 
redi b. abi '1-Hasan al-Hakami 184-5, 222, 


2 - 
4L "Umari, Ahmad b. Yahya b. Faģlullāh 321, 
ad liphate of Cordova 213, 481 
era: ca | 213, 481, 
pon genealogy 195; geographical literature 
301; Ibadism 33; local historical documents 
190; Sufism 59; Syrian tradition 197-8; 
translation 481, 493 
Umayyah b. abi I-Salt 498 
b see community l 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 246, 420, 
475, 476 l 
unity of God (tawhid) 2, 13; Almohads an 11; 
Ash'ati view 8; Christian view 452—3; 
Galen and 489; ghayriyyah 455; Judaco- — 
Arabic view 466; Mu‘tazilites on 5; Shi'ite 
view 23; Safi view 69; Sunni theology 2, 5, 
8, 10, 15, 51, 393 
universe, representation Of 273 


al-‘Urdi, Mu'ayyad al-Din 284, 287, 422 

‘urf (customary law) 141 

‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr 141 m 

Usāmah b. Murshid b. Mungidh, Abū l 
Muzaffar 182, 186-7, 221, 231 


al-Uglīdisī, Abū ”|.Hasan Ahmad b. Ibrāhīm 255 
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“ushr (tax) 157 

xtūl al-fiqh ("toots" of law) 139, 140-1, 143, 
144, 148—9, 152, 425 

usurpation, rights of 144 

usuty 140 

al-Uswani 241 

al- Utugī 241 

*Utárid b. Muhammad al-Hāsib 282, 419 

"Utbah, ‘Abd al-Rahmān 171-2 

al--Utbī, Abū 'I-Nasr Muhammad 177, 206, 209 

"Uthmān (caliph) 17 

“Uzayr (Ezra) 292 


vacuum 384 

Vajda, G. 475 

Valens 294, 297 

valves, conical 266 

Vasco da Gama 326 

Vattiet, P. 230 

Vaux, Carra de 284, 428 

Vesalius 354 

Vitruvius 260, 263 

vizierate: ascendancy 155, 205; Egyptian 222, 
245; histories and biographies 163, 205, 
208, 222, 245; wizarah (treaties on art of) 
162; see also Barmakids 

vocalization of scripts 115, 178, 463 


wa d (promises) 6 

Wadi Dawin 34 

Wahbiyyah Ibadism 34 

Wahhabism 12 

al-Wahidi 53 

wa‘id (admonitions) 6 

Waki, Abū Muhammad Bakr b. Hayyān 153 

Walzer, R. 479 

wagf (religious endowment) 149-50 

al-Wāgidī 192 

al-Waggāshī 102 

wat, laws of (siyar) 142, 143-4 

al- Warathānī, ‘Abd al-Wahid 62 

al-Warjalānī, Abū Ya'gūb Yūsuf b. Ibrāhīm 38 

al-Warjalānī, Abū Zakariyya’ Yahya b. abi Bakr 
232, 239 

al-Warrāg, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Umar 70 

al-Warrāg, Muhammad b. Yūsuf 21; 

wasaya (testaments) 60, 68 

Wasil b. ‘Ata’ 4-5 

al-Wásiti, Taqi 'l-Din 62 

water-clocks 262, 264, 266, 267-8, 272; 
Archimedean 263, 267, 268 

water dispensers 270 

water-mills 258, 260, 261-2 

water-raising machines 262, 270, 277; pump 269; 
wheels 258, 261 

Wathimah 192 

al-Wāthig 305, 480 

Watt, W. M. 427 

wazīr (Islamic neologism) 115; see a/so vizierate 


al-Wazzān, Husayn 66 

weather 198-9, 275; see also meteorology 

weights and measures 159, 306 

Wensinck, A. J. 428 

West, Muslim: historiography 213-15, 227, 
231—21; al- Tabari on 201; theoretical 
astronomy 284; see also: Africa, north; 
Maghrib; Spain 

wheat, extraction-rates of 161 

Wheelock, Abraham 175 

William of Aragon 298 

willow used in medicine 362-5 

windmills 262 

witchcraft 361 

wizarah (art of vizier) 162 

word of God 64; Christ as 453; see also Logos 

wotd-lists 106-7, 125 

world-map 314 

Wright, William 125 

wtiter's cramp 374 

writing, introduction of 41, 188, 189 


Xenophon 178 


al-Yafi'i, “Afif al-Din 64 

al-Yabshür (falcon) 182 

al-Yahsübi, "Iyād b. Mūsā 170, 173 

Yahuda, A. S. 475 

Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Mu‘fi 135 

Yahya b. abi Mansur 276 

Yahya b. Adam 157, 159 

Yahya b. ‘Adi, Abū Zakariyyā” 127-8, 447, 451, 
453, 454; school of 493—4 

Yahya b. al-Batriq 363, 482-3, 484 

Yahya b. Hakam al-Ghazil 503 

Yahya b. Hamzāh al-/Alawi 238 

Yahya b. Hārūn 487 

Yahya b. Jarīr al-Takriti, Abū Nasr 451, 456, 


459 

Yahya b. Khālid al-Barmaki 293, 295, 499 

Yahya b. Mansūr 482 

Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antākī 219, 241, 457 

Yahyā b. Yahyā al-Laythi of Cordova 143, 144 

Yahya al-Nahwi (John Philoponus of 
Alexandtia) 365, 433 

Yahya al-Nawawi 148 

Yahya Yehūdāh b. Balam, Abū Zakariyyā' 469 

Ya‘qub b. Tārig 253 

al-Ya'gūbī, Ibn Wadih 198—9, 200, 304, 309-10, 
311 

Yāgūt b. ‘Abdullah al-Hamawi: biography; 
(Irshad al-arīb) 170, 174, 178, 230, 312, 503; 
(anecdotes in) 181 (on al-Birüni) 405, 406, 
422 (al-Safadi omitted) 226; geographical 
works 304, 312-15, 320, 508; method 178; 
sources 184, 459 

Yazid b. Mu'awiyah 16 

al-Yazidi, Abū Muhammad 125, 126 

al-Yāzijī, Nasif 502 
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Yefet b. ‘Ali 469, 474 
Yehūdāh ha-Lévi, Abū "l-Hasan 461 
Yehūdāh b. Mósheh 300 
Yehūdāh b. Quraysh of Tāhart 469, 474 
Yemen: astronomy 279-80; Ayyubid era 23 F ; 
244; didactic verse on 507, 508; Fatimi s 
238, 239, 242-3, 246; historiography e $ 
13, 222, 231, 239, 245; Ibādīs 53, 34 ri 
interest in languages 108; Judaeo-Arabic 
literature 468, 475, 476; Ottoman conquest 
246; Shaffiites 222; Sulayhid state 222, " 
241-2, 242-33 Tayyibi dawah 243-4, 245; 
Zaydis 213, 222 Bb 
Yu'annis b. ‘Abdullah, Abū Salih 449 
ūhannā b. Haylan 379 
Šāda b. MĀJAS 346, 353, 484, 487 
Yūķannā b. al-Tabarī 456 
Mia bd 1-Raķmān 22, 23, 24 
ünus b. ' al- (ibas 
adt b. Ibrāhīm al-Basir, Abü Ya'qüb 466, 


479 
Yasuf b. Wagar of Toledo 468 


al-Zabīdī, Abū ”1-Fayd Muhammad Murtada 
106, 115 

Zacuto, Abraham 472 

al-Zāfir (Fatimid caliph) 243, 245 

Zāfir al-Haddād 245 

gabir (exegesis) 47, 52 

al-Zàhir, al-Malik 226 

al-Záhir Baybars 178 

Zāhirīs 137, 148 

al-Zahrawi, Abū '1-Oāsim 363 


al-Zajjaji, Abū ^|-Qàsim 128-9, 139 131, 132 
al-zakáb see alms x . 
“i Zaimakbekācā, Abū '1-Oāsim Mahmid b. 
“Umar 49-50, 52, 108, 113, 13374 
Zangids 227, 245 
al-Zaggāg, "Alī 151 
Zaradusht 292-3, 297, 299 
al-Zarqali 286 
gargāliyyah (type of astrolabe) 286 
al-Zawzanī 108 : 
Zayd b. "Alī 17, 14172, 14 
Zayai sect 17, 215, 240; legal wotks 141-2, 148; 
in Yemen 213, 222 
Zayn al- Abidīn b. Nujaym 146 
Zeno 296 
zis (astronomical tables) 251, 276-8, 279, 285, 
288, 305, 4573 computer-aided study 283; ; 
ghurrat al-zījāt (Sanskrit) 417; Zij al- Arkan 
302, 305; Zīf al-Shab (Pahlavi) 251 
Zirids 214, 240, 241, 299 
al-Ziyadi, Abū Hassan 197 
ziyarat literature 64 
zodiacal signs 275 
Zoroastrianism 5, 170, 294, 398-9, 429 
Zosimus of Panopolis 332 
al-Zubaydi al-Ishbili 110 
Zucker, M. 475. 
Zuhayt b. abi Sulmā 498, 502 
al-Zuhri, Ibn Shihāb Muhammad 193 
zubūr (realization of Ibādī state) 33—6 
Zurārah b. A‘yan 20 
Zuray‘ids of “Adan 243 
al-Zurqani 143 


